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TO   THE  RIGHT   HONOURABLE 


T       H       O       M       A       S 


Earl  of  Pembroke  and  Montgomery ^^ 

Baron  Herbert  of  Cardiff,  Lord  Rofs,  of  Kendal, 
Par,     Fitzhugh,    Marmion,    St.    Quintin,    and 
Shurland ;  Lord  Prefident  of  his  Majejifs   Moji 
Honourable  Privy  Council^  and  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
(be  County  of  Wilts,  and  of  South-Wales, 


MY  LORD, 

TT  HIS  Treatife,  which  is  grown  up  under 
your  lordfliip's  eye,  and  has  ventured  into 
the  world  by  your  order,  docs  now,  by  a  natural 
kind  of  right,  come  to  your  lordfhip  for  that  pro-p 
te£tion,  which  you  feveral  years  fince  promifcd  it» 
It  is  not  that  I  think  any  name,  how  great  foever, 
ict  at  the  beginning  of  a  book,  will  be  able  to  cover  ^ 
the  faults  that  are  to  be  found  in  it.  Things  ia 
print  muft  ftand  and  fall  by  their  own  worth,  or  the 
Reader's  fancy.  But  there  being  nothing  more  to 
be  dcfired  for  truth,  than  a  fair  unprejudiced  hearing, 
jiobody  is  more  likely  to  procure  me  that,  than  your 
lordfhip,  who  are  allowed  to  have  got  fo  intimate 
an  acquaintance  with  her,  '■  in  her  more  retired  re- 
C9i|es.     Your   )ordlhip  is    knpwQ  ^q  h^ve  fo  far 
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advanced  your  fpeculations  in  the  moft  abftradt  and 
general  knowledge*  of  things,  beyond  the  ordinary 
reach,  or  common  methods,  that  your  allowance  and 
approbation  of  the  dcfign  of  this  treatife,  will  at 
leaft  preferve  it  from  being  condemned  without 
reading  ;  and  will  prevail  to  have  thofe  parts  a  little 
weighed,  which  might  otherwife,  perhaps,  be 
thought  to  deferve  no  confideration,  for  being  fome- 
what  out  of  the  common  road.  The  imputation  of 
novelty  is  a  terrible  charge  amongft  thofe  who  judge 
of  men's  heads,  as  they  do  of  their  perukes,  by  the 
fafliion  ;  and  can  allow  none  to  be  right,  but  the 
received  doftrines.  Truth  fcarce  ever  yet  carried  it 
by  vote  any  where  at  its  firft  appearance  :  new 
opinions  are  always  fufpedled,  and  ufually  oppofed, 
without  any  other  rcafon,  but  becaufe  they  are  not 
already  common.  But  truth,  like  gold,  is  not  the 
lefs  fo  for  being  newly  brought  out  of  the  mine.  It 
is  trial  and  examination  muft  give  it  price,  and  not 
any  antique  fafliion  :  and  though  it  be  not  yet  cur- . 
rent  by  the  public  ftamp  i  yet  it  may,  for  all  that, 
be  as  old  as*  nature,  and  is  certainly  not  the  lefs 
genuine.  Your  lordfliip  can  give  great  and  con- 
vincing inftances  of  this,  whenever  you  pleaie  to 
feblige  the  public  with  fome  of  thofe  large  and  com-* 
pfehenfive  difcoveries  you  have  made  of  truths  hi- 
therto unknown,  unlefs  to  fome  few,  from  whom 
your  lordfliip  has  been  pleafcd  not  wholly  to  con- 
ceal them.  This  alone  were  a  fufficient  reafon,  were 
there  no  other,  why  I  fliould  dedicate  this  Eflay  to 
your  lordfliip ;  and  its  having  fome  little  cor- 
refpondence  with  fome  parts  of  that  nobler  and  vaft 
fyftem  of  the  fciences  your  lordfliip  has  made  fo 
new,  cxaft,  and  inftrudlive  a  draught  of,  I  think  it 
glory  enough,  if  your  lordfliip  permit  me  to  boaft» 
that  here  and  there  I  have  fallen  into  fome  thoughts 
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not  wholly  different  from  yours.     If  your  Iprdflim 
think  fit,  that,  by  your  encouragement,  this  (hould 
appear  in  the  world,  I  hope  it  may  be  a  reafon,  fome 
time  or  other,  to  lead  your  lordfliip  farther ;   and 
you  will  allow  me  to  fay,  that  you  here  give  the 
world  an  earneft  of  fomething,  that,  if  they  caji 
bear  with  this,  will  be  truly  worth  their  expedtation* 
This,  my  lord,  fhows  what  a  prcfent  I  here  make 
to  your  lordfhip  ;  juft.fuch  as  the  poor  man  does  to 
his  rich  and  great  neighbgur,  by  whom  the  bafkc;t 
of  flowers  or  fruit  is  not  ill   taken,  though  he  has 
more  plenty  of  his   own   growth,   and   in   much 
greater  perfedion.     Worthlcfs  things  receive  a  va- 
lue, when  they  are  made  the  offerings  of  refpedt, 
cfteem,  and  gratitude  :  thefe  you  have  given  me  fo 
mighty  and  peculiar  rcafons  .to .have,  in  the  higheft 
degree,  for  your  lordfliip,  that  if  they  can  add  a 
price  to  what  they  go  along  with,  proportionable 
to  their  own  grejitnefs,  I  can  with  confidence  brag, 
I  here  make  your  lordfliip  the  richeft  prefent  you 
ever  received.     This   I  am  fure,    I  am  under  the 
grcateft  obligations  to  feek  all  occafions  to  acknow- 
ledge a  long  t^-ain  of  favours  I  have  received  from 
your  lordfliip ;  favours,    though  great  and  impor- 
tant in  themfclves,  yet  made  much  more  fo  by  the 
forwardnefs,    concern,    and    kindnefs,     and    other 
obliging  circumilances,  that  never  failed  to  accom- 
jmny  them.     To  all  tl^is,  you  are  pleafed  to  add 
that   which  gives  yet  more  weight  and  relifli  to  all 
the  reft :  you  vouchfafe  to  continue  me  in  fome  de- 
grees of  your  efteem,  and  allow  me  a  place  in  your 
good  thoughts  ;  I  had  almoft  faid  friendfliip.    This, 
my  lord,  your  words  and  adlions  fo  conftantly  fliow 
on  all  occafions,  even  to  others  when  I  am  abfent, 
that  It  is  not  vanity  in  me  to  mention  what  every 
body  knows  :  but  it  would  be  want  of  good  man- 
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ners,  not  to  acknowledge  what  fo  many  are  wit- 
nefles  of,  and  every  day  tell  me,  I  am  indebted  to 
your  lordfhip  for.  I  wifli  they  could  as  eafily  affift 
my  gratitude,  as  they  convince  me  of  the  great  and 
growing  engagements  it  has  to  your  lordfliip.  This 
I  am  fure,  I  fhould  write  of  the  underftanding 
without  having  any,  if  I  were  not  extremely  fenfible 
of  them,  and  did  not  lay  hold  on  this  opportunity 
to  tcftify  to  the  world,  how  much  I  am  obliged  to 
be,  and  how  much  I  am. 
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Dorfit-Courtt  24th 
%iMayt  1689. 

JOHN    LOCKE. 
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THE 
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T  O    T  H  E 


R       E       A        D        E        R^ 


READER, 

1H  E  R  E  put  into  thy  hands,  what  has  been  the  di* 
verfion  of  fome  of  my  idle  and  heavy  hours :  if  it 
has  the  good  luck  to  prove  fo  of  any  of  thine,  and 
thou  haft  but  half  fo  much  pleafure  in  reading,  as  I 
had  in  writing  it,  thou  wilt  as  little  think  thy  money, 
as  I  do  my  pains,  ill  beftowed.     Miftake  not  this,  for 
a  commendation  of  my  work;  nor  conclude,  becaufe 
I  was  pleafed  with  the  doing  of  it,  that  therefore  I  am 
fondly  taken  with  it  now  it  is  done.     He  that  hawks  at 
larks  and  fparrows,  has  no  lefs  fport,  though  a  much 
Icfs  confiderable  quarry,    than  he  that  flics  at  nobler 
game:  and  he  is  little  acquainted  with  the  fubjed:  of 
this  treatife,  the  UNDERSTANDING,  who  does  not 
know,  that  as  it  is  the  moft  elevated  faculty  of  the  foul, 
fo  it  is  employed  with  a  greater  and  more  conftant  de- 
light than  any  of  the  other.     Its  fearches  after  truth, 
are  a  fort  of  hawking  and  hunting,  wherein  the  very 
purfuit  makes  a  great  part  of  the  pleafure^     Every  ftcp 
the   mind   takes   in  its   progrefs  towards   knowledge, 
makes  fome  difcovery,  which  is  not  only  new,  but  the 
beft  too,  for  the  time  at  leaft. 

For  the  underftanding,  like  the  eye,  judging  of  ob- 
jedls  only  by  its  own  fight,  cannot  but  be  pleafed  with 
\\hat  it  difcovers,  having  lefs  regret  for  what  has  efcapcd 
k,  becaufe  it  is  unknown.     Thus  he  who  has  raifcd 
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kimfelf  above  the  alms-bafkct,  and  not  content  to  live 
lazily  on  fcraps  of  begged  opinions,  fets  his  own 
thoughts  on  work,  to  find  and  follow  truth,  will  (what- 
ever he  lights  on)  not  mifs  the  hunter's  fatisfadlion  ; 
every  moment  of  his  purfuit  w^ll  reward  his  pains  with 
fome  delight,  -and  he  will  have  reafon  to  think  his  time 
not  ill-fpent,  even  when  he  cannot  much  boaftofany 
great  acquifition. 

This,  Reader,  is  the  entertainment  of  thofe  who  let 
loofe  their  own  thoughts,  and  follow  them  in  writing; 
which  thou  oughteft  not  to  envy  them,  fincc  they  afford 
thee  an  opportunity  of  the  like  diverfion,  if  thou  wilt 
make  ufe  of  thy  own  thoughts  in  reading.  It  is  to 
them,  if  they  are  thy  own,  that  I  refer  myfelf :  but  if 
they  are  taken  upon  truft  from  others,  it  is  no  great 
matter  what  they  are,  they  are  not  following  truth,  but 
fome  meaner  confideration :  and  it  is  not  worth  while 
to  be  concerned,  what  he  fays  or  thinks,  who  fays  or 
thinks  only  as  he  is  dircdlcd  by  another.  If  thou  judg- 
eft  for  thyfclf,  I  know  thou  wilt  judge  candidly ;  and 
then  I  (hall  not  be  harmed  or  offended,  whatever  be  thy 
ccnfure.  For  though  it  be  certain,  that  there  is  nothing 
in  this  treatife,  of  the  truth  whereof  I  am  not  fully 
perfuaded ;  yet  1  confider  myfelf  as  liable  to  miftakes, 
as  I  can  think  thee,  and  know  that  this  book  muft  ftand 
or  fall  with  thee,  not  by  any  opinion  I  have  of  it,  but 
thy  own.  If  thou  findeft  little  in  it  new  or  inftrud:ive 
to  thee,  thou  art  not  to  blame  me  for  it.  It  was  not 
meant  for  thofe  that  had  already  maftcred  this  fubjedl, 
and  made  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  their  own  un- 
derftandings ;  but  for  my  own  information,  and  the 
fatisfaftion  of  a  few  friends,  who  acknowledged  them- 
fclvcs  not  to  have  fufliciently  confidered  it.  Were  it 
fit  to  trouble  thee  with  the  hiftory  of  this  Eflay,  I 
fliould  tell  thee,  that  five  or  fix  friends  meeting  at  my 
chamber,  and  difcourfing  on  a  fubjecft  very  remote 
from  this,  found  themfelves  quickly  at  a  (land,  by  the 
difficulties  that  rofe  on  every  fide.  After  we  had  a 
while  puzzled  ourfelves,  without  coming  any  nearer  a 
refolution  of  thofe  doubts  which  perplexed  us,  it  came 
into  «iy  thoughts^  that  we  took  a  wrong  courfe;  and 
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that  before  we  fet  ourfelvcs  upon  inquiries  of  that  na- 
ture, it  was  neceflary  to  examine  our  own  abilities,  and 
fee  what  objccfts  our  underftandings  were,  or  were  not, 
fitted  to  deal  with.  This  I  propofed  to  the  company, 
who  all  readily  aflfented  ;  and  thereupon  it  was  agreed, 
that  this  Hiould  be  our  firft  inquiry.  Some  hafty  and 
undigefted  thoughts  on  a  fubjeft  I  had  never  before 
confidercd,  which  I  fet  down  againft  our  next  meeting, 
gave  the  firft  entrance  into  this  difcourfe;  which  hav- 
ing been  thus  begun  by  chance,  was  continued  by  in- 
rreaty ;  written  by  incoherent  parcels  ;  and  after  long 
intervals  of  neglccl,  refumed  again,  as  my  humour  or 
occaiions  permitted ;  and  at  laft,  in  a  retirement, 
where  an  attendance  on  my  health  gave  me  leifure,  it 
was  brought  into  that  order  thou  now  feeft  it. 

This  difcontinued  way  of  writing  may  have  occafi- 
oned,  befides  others,  two  contrary  faults,  viz.  that  too 
little  and  too  much  may  be  faid  in  it.  If  thou  findeft 
any  thing  wanting,  I  Ihall  be  glad,  that  what  I  have 
writ  gives  thee  any  defire,  that  I  Ihould  have  gone 
farther:  if  it  feems  too  much  to  thee,  thou  muft 
blame  the  fubjed ;  for  when  I  put  pen  to  paper,  I 
thought  all  I  (hould  have  to  fay  on  this  matter,  would 
have  been  contained  in  one  (heet  of  paper  ;  but  the  far- 
ther I  went,  the  larger  profpedl  I  had  ;  new  difcoveries 
led  me  flill  on,  and  fo  it  grew  infenfibly  to  the  bulk  it 
now  appears  in.  1  will  not  deny,  but  poflibly  it  might 
be  reduced  to  a  narrower  compafs  than  it  is  ;  and  that 
feme  parts  of  it  might  be  contradled ;  the  way  it  has 
been  writ  in,  by  catches,  and  many  long  intervals  of 
interruption,  being  apt  to  caufe  fome  repetitions.  But  to 
confefs  the  truth,  I  am  now  too  lazy,  or  too  bufy  to 
make  it  Ihorter. 

I  am  not  ignorant  how  little  I  herein  confult  my  own 
reputation,*  when  I  knowingly  let  it  go  with  a  fault,  fo 
apt  to  difguft  the  nioft  judicious,  who  are  always  the 
niceft  readers.  But  they  who  know  (loth  is  apt  to 
content  itfelf  w^th  any  excufe,  will  pardon  me,  if  mine 
has  prevailed  on  me,  where/ 1  think,  I  have  a  very 
good  one.  1  will  not  therefore  allege  in  my  defence, 
that  the  famd  notion,   having  dilFercnt  rcfpeds,   may 
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be  convenient  or  neccffary  to  prove  or  illuftratc  fcvcral 
parts  of  the  fame  difcourfe  ;  and  that  fo  it  has  hap- 
pened in  many  parts  of  this  :  but  waving  that,  I  fhall 
frankly  avow,  that  I  have  fometimes  dwelt  long  upon 
the  fame  argument,  and  exprefled  it  different  ways, 
with  a  quite  different  dcfign.  I  pretend  not  to  publilh 
this  Eflay  for  the  information  of  men  of  large  thoughts, 
and  quick  apprehenfions ;  to  fuch  mailers  of  know- 
ledge, I  profefs  myfclf  a  fcholar,  and  therefore  warn 
them  before-hand  not  to  expedt  any  thing  here,  but 
what,  being  fpun  out  of  my  own  coarfe  thoughts,  is 
fitted  to  men  of  my  own  fize  ;  to  whom,  perhaps,  it 
will  not  be  unacceptable,  that  I  have  taken  fome  pains 
to  make  plain  and  familiar  to  their  thoughts  fome 
truths,  which  eflablifhed  prejudice,  or  the  abflraded- 
ncfs  of  the  ideas  themfclvcs,  might  render  difficult. 
Some  objects  had  need  be  turned  on  every  fide ;  and 
when  the  notion  is  new,  as  I  confcfs  fome  of  thefe  are 
to  me,  or  out  of  the  ordinary  road,  as  I  fufpeft  they 
will  appear  to  others  ;  it  is  not  one  (iniple  view  of  it> 
that  will  gain  it  admittance  into  every  underltanding, 
or  fix  it  there  with  a  clear  and  lafting  impreffion.  There 
are  few,  I  believe,  who  have  not  obfervcd  in  themfelves 
or  others,  that  what  in  one  v\ay  of  propofing  was  very 
obfcure,  another  way  of  exprefling  it  has  made  very 
clear  and  intelligible :  though  afterward  the  mind 
found  little  difference  in  the  phrafes,  and  wondered 
why  one  failed  to  be  underftood  more  than  the  other. 
But  every  thing  does  not  hit  alike  upon  every  rtian's 
imagination.  We  have  our  undtrfUndings  no  lefs  dif- 
ferent than  our  palates  ;  and  he  that  thinks  the  fame 
truth  flinll  be  equally  relifhed  by  every  one  in  the  fame 
drefs,  may  as  well  hope  to  feaft  every  one  with  the  fame 
fort  of  cookery  :  the  meat  may  be  the  fame,  and  the 
^noucifhment  good,  yet  every  one  not  be  able  to  receive 
it  with  that  feafoning :  and  it  muff  be  dreffed  another 
way,  if  you  will  have  it  go  down  with  fome,  even  of 
ftrong  conftitutions.  The  truth  is,  thofe  who  advifed 
me  to  publifh  it,  advifed  me,  for  thijs  reafon,  to  pub- 
li(h  it  as  it  is :  and  fince  I  have  been  brought  to  let  it 
go  abroa^j  1  define  it  ihould  be  underftood  by  whoever 
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gives  himfelf  the  pains  to  read  it ;  I  have  fo  little  af- 
fedlion  to  be  in  print,  that  if  I  were  not  flattered  this 
Eflay  might  be  of  fome  ufc  to  others,  as  I  think  it  has 
been  to  me,  I  Ihould  have  confined  it  to  the  view  of 
fome  friends,  who  gave  the  firlt  occafion  to  it*  My 
appearing  therefore  in  print,  being  on  purpofe  to  be  as 
ufeful  as  I  may,  I  ihink  it  neceflary  to  make  what  I  have 
to  fay,  as  eafy  and  intelligible  to  all  forts  of  readers, 
as  I  can.  And  I  had  much  rather  the  fpeculative  and 
quick-fighted  fhould  complain  of  my  being  in  fome 
parts  tedious,  than  that  any  one,  not  accuftomed  to 
abftradl  fpeculations,  or  prepofleffcd  with^  different 
notions,  ftiould  miftake,  or  not  comprehend  my 
meaning. 

It  will  poflibly  be  cenfured  as  a  great  piece  of  vanity 
or  infolence  in  me,  to  pretend  to  inllrud:  this  our  know- 
ing age ;  it  amounting  to  little  lefs,  when  I  own,  that  I 
publilh  this  Eltuy  with  hopes  it  may  be  ufeful  to^others. 
But  if  it  may  be  permitted  to  fpeak  freely  of  thdfe,  who 
with  a  feigned  modcfty  condemn  as  ufclefs,  what  they 
themfelves  write,  mcthinks  it  favours  much  more  of 
vanity  or  infdlence,  to  publilb  a  book  for  any  other 
end  ;  and  he  frtils  very  much  of  that  rcfpecft  he  owes 
the  public,  who  prints,  and  confequcntly  cxpecfls  men 
Ihould  read  that,  wherein  hr  intends  not  they  fliould 
meet  with  any  thing  of  ufe  to  themfelves  or  others: 
and  fhould  nothing  clfe^  be  found  allowable  in  this 
treatife,  yet  my  dcfign  will  not  ceafc  to  be  f o ;  and 
the  goodnefs  of  my  intention  ought  to  be  fome  excufc 
for  the  worthleffnefs  of  my  prefcnt.  It  is  that  chiefly 
which  fccures  me  from  the  fear  of  cenfurc,  which  I  ex- 
pedl  not  to  efcape  more  than  better  writers.  Men's 
principles,  notions,  and  rclilhes  are  fo  different,  that 
it  is  hard  to  find  a  book  which  plcafcs  or  difplcafes  all 
men.  I  acknowledge  the  age  we  live  in  is  not  the 
lead  knowing,  and  therefore  not  the  molt  eafy  to  be 
fatisfied.  If  I  have  not  the  good  luck  to  pleafe,  yet 
nobody  ought  to  be  offended  with  mc.  I  plainly  tell 
all  my  readers,  except  half  a  dozen,  this  treatife  was 
not  at  firft  intended  for  them  ;  and  therefore  they. need 
not  be  at  the  trouble  to  be  of  thai^  number.     But  y^i 
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if  any  one  thinks  fit  to  be  angry,  and  rail  at  it,  he  may 
do  it  fecurcly :  for  I  fliall  find  fome  better  way  of 
fpending  my  time,  than  in  fuch  kind  of  converfation. 
I  fhall  always  have  the  fatisfadion  to  have  aimed  (in- 
cerely  at  truth  and  ufefulncfs,  though  in  one  of  the 
meaneft  ways.  The  commonweahh  of  learning  is  not 
at  this  time  without  maftcr-builders,  whofe  mighty 
defigns,  in  advancing  the  fciences,  will  leave  lading 
monuments  to  the  admiration  of  poftcrity  :  but  every 
one  niull  not  hope  to  be  a  Boyle,  or  a  Sydenham :  an^ 
in  an  age  that  produces  fuch  mailers,  as  the  great — 
Huygcnius,  and  the  incomparable  Mr.  Newton,  with 
fome  others  of  that  ftrain  ;  it  is  ambition  enough  to  be 
employed  as  an  under-labourer  in  clearing  the  ground 
a  little,  and  removing  fome  of  the  rubbifti  that  lies  in 
the  way  to  knowledge;  which  certainly  had  been  very 
much  more  advanced  in  the  world,  if  the  endeavours 
of  ingenious  and  induftrious  men  had  not  been  much 
cumbered  with  the  learned  but  frivolous  ufe  of -uncouth, 
afFefted,  or  unintelligible  terms,  introduced  into  the 
fciences,  and  there  made  an  art, of,  to  that  degree, 
that  philofophy,  which  is  nothing  but  the  true  know- 
ledge of  things,  was  thought  unfit,  or  uncapable  to 
be  brought  into  well-bred  company,  and  polite  con- 
verfation. Vague  and  infignificant  forms  of  fpeech, 
and  abufe  of  language,  have  fo  long  pafled*  for  myf- 
teries  of  fcience ;  and  hard  and  mifapplied  wprds, 
with  little  or  no  meaning,  have,  by  prcfcriptipn,  fuch 
a  right  to  be  miftaken  for  deep  learning,  and  height 
of  {peculation,  that  it  will  not  be  cafy  to  perfuade, 
either  thofe  who  fpcak,  or  thofe  who  hear  them,  that 
they  are  but  the  covers  of  ignorance,  and  hindrance 
of  true  knowledge.  To  break  in  upon  the  fandlujiry 
of  vanity  and  ignorance,  will  be,  I  fuppofe,  fome  fer- 
vicc  to  human  underftanding :  though  fo  few  are  apt 
to  think  they  deceive  or  arc  deceived  in  the  ufe  of 
words ;  or  that  the  language  of  the  fedt  they  are  .of, 
has  any  faults  in  it,  which  ought  to  be  examined  or 
corrected ;  that  Ihope  I  Ihall  be  pardoned,  if  I  haye 
in  the  third  book  dwelt  long  on  this  fubjedl,  and 
eiideavour«dxo.inake.it  fo  plain^  that  neither  the  inve- 
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tcratenefs  of  the  mifchicf,  nor  the  prevalence  of  the' 
falhion,  Ihall  be  any  excufe  for  thofe,  >vho  will  not 
take  care  about  the  meaning  of  their  own  words,  and 
will  not  fuffer  the  fignificancy  of  their  exprelfions  to  be 
inquired  into. 

1  have  been  told,  that  a  fliort  epitome  of  this  trea- 
tife,  which  was  printed  1688,  was  by  fome  condemned 
without  reading,  becaufe  innate  ideas  were  denied  in  it; 
they  too  haftiiy  concluding,  that  if  innate  ideas  were 
not  fuppofed,  there  would  be  little  left,  either  of  the 
notion  or  proof  of  fpirits.  If  any  one  take  the  like 
offence  at  the  entrance  of  this  treatifc,  I  fliall  defirc 
him  to  read  it  through  ;  and  then  I  hope  he  will  be 
convinced,  that  the  taking  away  falfe  foundations,  is 
not  to  the  prejudice,  but  advantage  of  truth ;  which 
is  never  injured  or  endangered  fo  much,  as  when  mixed 
with,  or  built  on  falfhood.  In  the  fecond  edition,  I 
added  as  folio  wet  h : 

The  bookfeller  will  not  forgive  me,  if  I  fay  nothing 
of  this  fecond  edition,  which  he  has  promifcd,  by  the 
corrednefs  of  it,  ihall  make  amends  for  the  many 
faults  committed  in  the  former.  He  defires  too,  that 
it  fhould  be  known,  that  it  has  one  whole  new  chapter 
concerning  identity,  and  many  additions  and  amend- 
ments in  other  places.  Thefe  I  muft  inform  my  reader 
are  not  all  new  matter,  but  moft  of  them  either  far- 
ther confirmations  of  what  I  had  faid,  or  explications, 
to  prevent  others  being  miftaken  in  the  fenlc  of  what 
was  formerly  printed,  and  not  any  variation  in  me  from 
it ;  I  muft  only  except  the  alterations  I  have  made  in 
Book  II.  Chap.  21. 

What  I  had  there  writ  concerning  liberty  and  the 
v^ill,  I  thought  deferved  as  accurate  a  view,  as  I  was 
capable  of;  thofe  fubjefts  having  in  all  ages  exercifcd 
the  learned  part  of  the  world,  with  queftions  and 
difficulties,  that  have  not  a  little  perplexed  morality 
and  divinity ;  thofe  parts  of  knowledge,  that  men  arc 
moft  concerned  to  be  clear  in.  Upon  a  clofer  infpec- 
tion  into  the  working  of  men's  minds,  and  a  ftrider 
examination  df  thofe  motives  and  views  they  are  turned 
by,  I  have  found  reafon  fomewhat  to  alter  the  thoughts, 
I  I  formerly 
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I.  formerly  had  concerning  that,  \vhich  gives  the  laft 
determination  to  the  will  in  all  voluntary  acflions. 
This  I  cannot  forbear  to  acknowledge  to  the  world 
with  as  much  freedom  and  readinefs,  as  I  at  firft  pub- 
lifhcd  what  then  feemed  to  me  to  be  right ;  thinking 
myfclf  more  concerned  to  quit  and  renounce  any 
opinion  of  my  own,  than  oppofe  that  of  another,  when 
truth  appears  againft  it.  For  it  is  truth  alone  I  feek, 
and  that  will  always  be  welcome  to  me,  when  or  from 
whence  foever  it  comes. 

But  what  forwardnefs  foever  I  have  to  reljgn  any 
opinion  I  have,  or  to  recede  from  any  thing  I  have  writ, 
upon  the  firfl:  evidence  of  any  errour  in  it ;  yet  this  I 
muft  own,  that  I  have  not  had  the  good  luck  to  rc~  ' 
ceive  any  light  from  thofe  exceptions  I  have  m.et  with 
in  print  againft  any  part  of  my  book ;  nor  have,  from 
any  thing  that  has  been  urged  againft  it,  found  reafon  to 
alter  my  fenfe,  in  any  of  the  points  have  been  quef- 
tioned.'  Whether  the  fubjcj^  I  have  in  hand  requires 
often  more  thought  and  attention  jthan  curfory  readers, 
at  Icaft  fuch  as  are  prepofTefled,  are  willing  to  allow : 
or,  whether  any  obfcurity  in  my  expreffions  cafts  a 
cloud  over  it,  and  thefe  notions  are  made  difficult  to 
others  apprehenlions  in  my  way  of  treating  them :  fo 
it  is,  that  my  meaning,  I  find,  is  often  miftaken,  and 
I  have  not  the  good  luck  to  be  every  where  rightly 
underftood.  There  are  fo  many  inftances  of  this,  that 
I  think  it  juftice  to  my  reader  and  myfelf,  to  con- 
clude, that  either  my  book  is  plainly  enough  written  to 
be  rightly  underftood  by  thofe  who  perufe  it  with  that 
attention  and  indiffcrency,  which  every  one,  who  will 
give  himfelf  the  pains  to  read,  ought  to  employ  in 
readilig;  or  clfe,  that  I  have  writ  mine  fo  obfcurelyjj 
that  it  is  in  vain  to  go  about  to  mend  it.  Which  ever 
of  thefe  be  the  truth,  it  is  myfelf  only  am  aifedled 
thereby,  and  therefore  I  (hall  be  far  from  troubling  my 
reader  with  what  I  think  might  be  faid,  in  anfw^er  to 
thofe  feveral  objedlions  I  have  met  with,,  to  paflages 
here  and  there  of  my  book :  fince  f  perfuade  myfelf, 
that  he  who  thinks  thpm  of  moment  .CROugh  to,  be 
concerned  whether  they  ^iz  true  or  falfe.  Will  be  able  tp 
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fee,  that  what  is  faid,  is  either  not  well  founded,  orelfe 
not  contrary  to  my  doctrine,  when  I  and  my  oppofer 
come  both  to  be  well  undcrftood. 

If  any,  careful  that  none  of  their  good  thoughts  fhould 
be  loft,  havepubliflied  their  cenfures  of  my  EflTay,  with 
this  honour  done  to  it,  that  they  will  not  fufFer  it  to 
be  an  Eflay ;  I  leave  it  to  the  public  to  value  the  obliga- 
tion they  have  to  their  critical  pens,  and  (hall  not 
wafte  my  reader's  time  in  fo  idle  or  ill-natured  an 
employment  of  mine,  as  to  leflen  the  fatisfadion  any 
one  has  in  himfelf,  or  gives  to  others,  in  fo  hafty  a 
confutation  of  what  I  have  written. 

The  bookfellers  preparing  for  the  fourth  edition  of 
my  Effay,  gave  me  notice  of  it,  that  I  might,  if  I  had 
leifure,  make  any  additions  or  alterations  I  fliould 
think  fit.  Whereupon  I  thought  it  convenient  to  ad- 
vertife  the  reader,  that  befides  feveral  corrcdions  I  had 
made  here  and  there,  there  was  one  alteration  which 
it  was  neceflary  to  mention,  becaufe  it  ran  through  the 
whole  book,  and  is  of  confequence  to  be  rightly  un- 
derftood.     What  I  thereupon  faid  was  this : 

Clear  and  diftind  ideas  are  terms,  which,  though  fa- 
miliar and  frequent  in  men's  mouths,  I  have  reafon 
to  think  every  one,  who  ufes,  does  not  perfectly  under- 
fland.  And  poflibly  it  is  but  here  and  there  one,  who 
gives  himfelf  the  trouble  to  confider  them  fo  far  as  to 
know  what  he  himfelf  or  others  precifely  mean  by 
them  :  I  have  therefore  in  moft  places  chofe  to  put  de- 
terminate or  determined,  inftcad  of  clear  and  diftind, 
as  more  likely  to  direct  men's  thoughts  to  my  meaning 
in  this  matter.  By  thofe  denominations,  I  mean  fome 
objed  in  the  mind,  and  confequently  determined,  i.  e. 
fuch  as  it  is  there  feen  and  perceived  to  be.  This,  I 
think,  may  fitly  be  called  a  determinate  or  determined 
idea,  when  fuch  as  it  is  at  any  time  objedively  in  the 
mind,  and  fo  determined  there,  it  is  annexed,  and  with- 
out variation  determined  to  a  name  or  articulate  found, 
which  is  to  be  fteadily  the  fign  of  that  very  fame  ob- 
jed of  the  mind,  or  determinate  idea. 

To  explain  this  a  little  more  particularly.  By  de- 
terminate, when  applied  to  a  fimple  idea,  I  mean  that 
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fimplc  appearance  which  the  mind  has  in  its  view,  or 
perceives  in  itfclf,  when  that  idea  is  faid  to  be  in  it ; 
by  determinate,  when  applied  to  a  complex  idea,  I  mean 
fuch  an  one  as  confifts  of  a  determinate  number  of  cer- 
tain fimple  or  lefs  complex  ideas,  joined  in  fuch  a  pro- 
portion and  fituation,  as  the  mind  has  before  its  view, 
and  fees  in  itfelf,  when  that  idea  is  prefent  in  it,  or 
fliould  be  prefent  in  it,  when  a  man  gives  a  name  to 
it :  I  fay  (hould  be ;  becaufe  it  is  not  every  one,  not 
perhaps  any  one,  who  is  fo  careful  of  his  language* 
as  to  ufe  no  word,  till  he  views  in  his  mind  the 
precifc  determined  idea,  which  he  refolves  to  make 
it  the  fign  of.  The  want  of  this  is  the  caufe  of  no 
fmall  obfcurity  and  confufion  in  men's  thoughts  and 
difcourfes. 

I  know  there  are  not  words  enough  in  any  language, 
to  anfwer  all  the  variety  of  ideas  that  enter  into  men's 
difcourfes  and  reafonings.  But  this  hinders  not,  but 
that  when  any  one  ufes  any  term»  he  may  have  in  his 
mind  a  determined  idea,  which  he  makes  it  the  (ign 
of,  and  to  which  he  fhould  keep  it  fteadily  annexed, 
during  that  prefent  difcourfe.  Where  he  does  not,  or 
cannot  do  this,  he  in  vain  pretends  to  clear  or  diftindl 
ideas :  it  is  plain  his  are  not  fo ;  and  therefore  there 
can  be  expefted  nothing  but  obfcurity  and  confufion, 
where  fuch  terms  are  made  ufe  of,  which  haye  not  fuch 
a  precife  determination. 

Upon  this  ground  I  have  thought  determined  ideas 
a  way  of  fpeaking  lefs  liable  to  miftakcs,  than  clear 
and  diftinft :  and  where  men  have  got  fuch  determined 
ideas  of  all  that  they  reafon,  inquire,  or  argue  about, 
they  will  find  a  great  part  of  their  doubts  and  difputes 
at  an  end.  The  greatefl:  part  of  the  queftions  and 
controverfies  that  perplex  mankind,  depending  on  the 
doubtful  and  uncertain  ufe  of  words,  or  (which  is  the 
fame)  indetcrmined  ideas,  which  they  are  made  to  ftand 
for;  1  have  made  choice  of  thefe  terms  to  fignify, 
1.  Some  immediate  objedt  of  the  mind,  which  it  per- 
ceives and  has  before  it,  diftindl  from  the  found  it  ufqs 
as  a  lign  of  it.  2.  That  this  idea,  thus  determined,  i.  e* 
which  the  mind  has  in  itfelf,  and  knawsj  and  fees  ther^, 
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be  determined  without  any  change  to  that  name,  and 
that  name  determined  to  that  precife  idea.  If  men  had 
fuch  determined  ideas  in  their  inquiries  and  difcourfes, 
they  would  both  difcern  how  far  their  own  inquiries  and 
difcourfes  wentj  and  aVoid  the  greateft  part  of  the  dif- 
putcs  and  wranglings  they  have  with  others. 

Befides  this>  the  bookfeller  will  think  it  necefTary  I 
fhould  advertife  the  reader,  that  there  is  an  addition  of 
two  chapter^  wholly  new ;  the  one  of  the  afTociation  of 
ideas,  the  other  of  enthufiafm.  Thefe,  with  fome  other 
lai^er  additions  never  before  printed,  he  has  engaged 
to  print  by  themfelvea  after  the  faitie  manner,  and  for 
the  fame  purpofe,  as  was  done  when  this  elTay  had  the 
fecond  imprellion« 

In  the  nxth  edition,  there  is  very  little  added  or  aU 
tered ;  the  greateft  part  of  What  is  Dew,  is  contained 
in  the  21ft  chapter  of  the  fecond  book,  which  any  one, 
if  he  thinks  it  worth  while,  may,  with  a  very  little 
labour,  tranfcribe  into  the  margin  of  the  former  editioifu 
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3.  Univerfal  confent  proves  no- 
thing innate^ 

4,  What  is,  is;  and,  it  is  im- 
pofliblc  for  the  fame  thing 
to  be,  and  not  to  be;  not 
univcrfally  affentcd  to. 


5*  Not  on  the  mind  nata- 
rally  imprinted,  becauic 
not  known  to  children^ 
idiots.  Sec. .. 
6,  7*  That  men  kiiow  them 
when  they  come  to  the  ufe 
of  reafon,  anfweted. 

«  -  S*  IffeafoodUcoveredthem* 
that  would  not  prove  them 
innate. 

9—- 1 1.  It  is  falfe,  that  reafon  dif* 
covers  them* 

12.  The  coming  to  the  afe 
of  reafon,  not  the  time 
we  come  to  know  thefe 
maxims^ 

1 3 .  By  this,  they  are  not  diftin- 
guifhed  from  other  know- 
able  truths. 

14.  If  coming  to  the  ufe  of 
reafon  were  the  time  of 
their  difcovery,  it  would 
not  prove  them  innate. 

15,  16.  The  fteps  by  which  the 
mind  attains  feveral  truths. 

17.  Aflenting  as  foon  as  pro- 
pofed  and  underilood, 
proves  them  not  innate.  - 

i8<  If  fuch  an  aifent  be  a 
mark  of  innate,  then  that 
one  and  two  are  equal 
to  three;  that  fweetnefs 
is  not  bitterneis;  and  a 
thoufand  the  like,  muft  be 
innate. 

19.  Such  leis  general  propofi- 

tions 


«> 
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tions  known  before  thefe 
univerfal  maxizns. 

20«  One  and  one  eqcial  to  two. 
Sec.  not  general,  norufefttl; 
anfwcred. 

21.  Theft  inaximi  not  being 
known  fomctimca  till  pro- 
pofedy  proves  tbem  not  in- 
nate. 

ii.  Implicitly  knolim  before 
propoOng«figni£es,  that  the 
mind  is  capable  of  under- 
ftanding  them,  or  elfe  llg- 
nifies  nothing. 

«3.  Thearenrocntofaflfenting 
on  firil  nearing,  is  upon  a 
felfe  fuppofition  of  no  pre- 
cedent teaching. 

«4.  Not  innate,  becanfe  not 
univerfally  aflSented  to. 

S54  Thefe  imudms not  the firft 
known. 

a6.  And  {o  not  innate. 

27.  Not  innite,  becaufe  they 
appear  leail»  where  what 
it  innate*  ihows  xtfelf 
deaieft. 

38.  Reca|»talatioii. 


driM. 


G  H  A  P.    III. 
No  innate  pra^cal  principles. 

SECT. 

I.  No  moral  principles  fo 
clear  and  fo  generally  re- 
ceived as  the  fore-menti- 
oned fpecnlative  maxims. 

a.  Faith  and  juftice  not  own- 
ed as  prineipks  by  all 
men. 

3.  Obj.  Though  men  deny 
tbem  in  their  practice,  yet 
they  admiv  ti^m  in  their 
Ihoagbts,  aniwercd. 

4.  Moral  rulai  nncd  a  proof, 
;  ergo,  «fifi  innate,     t 

5.  Inftance  iq  Wping  com- 
pass.' •  • 

6.  Virtue  general! j^approved^ 
not  becaufe  inflate^  buibe^ 
caufe  profitable. 

7.  Men's  adionsconvince  us, 
that  the  rule  of  virtue  is 


not  their   internal  <prin< 
ciple. 
8«  Cpnfcience  no  proof  of 
..    any  innate  moral  rule. 
9*  Infiances    of    fcnormities 
pm&ikd     withopc     re- 
morfe* 
io«  Men  have  contrary  prac- 
tical principlefti 
2 1— 13*  Whole  nations  reje6^  fere- 
ral  moral  mica. 
14.  Thofe  who  maintain  in- 
nate praf^ical  principles, 
tell  us  not  what  thev  are. 
I J — 19.  Lord     Herbert's    mnate 
principles  examined. 

20.  Obj.  Innate  principles 
may  be  corrupted,  an- 
fwercd. 

2 1 .  Contrary  principles  in  the 
world. 

22 — 26.  How  men  commonly  come 
hy  their  principles. 
27.  Principles  mult  be  exa- 
mined. 


CHAP.    IV. 

Other  confiderations  about  innate 
principles,  boch  fpeculative  and 
pra^ical. 

SECT. 

1,  Principles  not  innate,  un- 
lefs  their  ideas  be  innate. 
2,  $•  Ideas,  efpecially  thofe  be** 
longing  10  principles,  not 
bom  with  children. 
4,  5.  Identity,  an  idea  not  in- 
nate. 

6.  Whole  and  part,  not  in- 
nate ideas. 

7.  Idea  of  worflup  not  in- 
nate. ^ 

S,-«^ii.  Jdea  of  God^  not  innate. 
12.  Suitable  to  God's  good- 
nefs,  that  all  men  mould 
have  an  idea  of  him, 
therefore  naturally  im- 
printed by  him;  an- 
fwered. 

2  j.^x6.  Ideas  of  God,  various  in 
different  men. 

a  z  ^"P  ^ 
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tj.  If  Ae  idea  of  God  be 
not  innate,  no  other  can 
be  fuppoied  innate* 

s8«  Idea  of  fttbftance  not  in- 
nate. 

19.  No  propofitions  can  be 
innate,  unce  no  ideas  are 
innate* 

20.  No  ideas  are  remembered, 
till  after  they  have  been 
introduced.' 


21.  Principles  not  innate*  be- 
cauie  of  little  ufe,  or  lit- 
tle certainty* 

22*  Difference  of  men's  dif- 
coveries  depends  upon  the 
different  applications  of 
their  facultirs. 

2 J.  Men  muft  think  and  know 
for  themfelves. 

24.  Whence  the  opinion  of  in* 
nate  principkx^ 

25.  Conciufion* 


BOOK    II. 
Of  Ideas. 


CHAP.    I. 
Of  ideas  in  general. 

SECT. 

'  I.  Idea  is  the  objedl  of 
thinking. 

2.  All  ideas  come  from  fenfa* 
tion  or  reflexion. 

3.  The  objedls  of  fenfation 
one  fource  of  ideas. 

4.  The  operations  of  our 
minds,  the  other  fource  of 
them. 

|.  All  our  ideas  arr  of  the 
one  or  the  other  of  thefc. 

6.  Obfervable  in  children. 

7.  Men  are  difierently  fur- 
iiiflxed  with  thefe,  accord- 
ing to  the  difierent  objects 
th^  converfe  with. 

£•  Ideas  of  reflexion  later, 
hecaufe  they  need  atten- 
tion. 
9.  Tiie  ibnl  begins  to  hire 
ideas,  when  it  begins  to 
perceifn^.  • 

lo.  The  foul  thinks  not  al- 
ways; for  this  wanff 
proofs. 

J  I.  it  is  not  always  confcious 
of  it. 

12,, if  jL  Hewing  nmn  thinly 


without  knowinjg  it,  the 
ileeping  and  waking  man 
are  two  perfons. 

13.  Impoffibie  to  convince 
thole  that  fleep  without 
dreaming,  that  they  think. 

14.  That  men  dicam  without 
remembering  it,  in  vain 
urged. 

15.  Upon  this  hypotheiis,  the 
thoughts  of  a  ileeping  man 
ought  to  be  moft  rational. 

16.  On  this  hypothefis  the  ibul 
muft  have  ideas  not  de- 
rived from  fenfation  or 
refledion,  of  which  there 
is  no  appearance. 

17.  If  I  think  when  I  know 
it  not,  no  body  elfe  can 
know  it. 

1 8.  How  knows  any  one  that 
tKe  foul  always  thinks? 
For  if  it  be  not  a  felf-evi- 
dent  propofition,  it  needs 
pooof. 

.  19.  ThBrimanfliouldbebafv 
in  rhfoking,  and  yet  not 
retain  it  the  next  mo- 
ment, verv  improbable. 
20-^2 3*  No  ideu  out  nom  fenfa- 
tion^  or  reflexion,  evi- 
ilrnty  if -we  obferve  chiK 
dftn. 

2+.  The 
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24«  The  origioal  of  all  our 
khowledgc 

25*  la  the  feoqpcion  of  fimple 
ideas  the  underftanding  it 
moft  of  all  paffive* 

C  HA  P.    II. 

Of  fiflopk  ideas. 

SECT. 

I.  Ui^compoimdcd    appear* 
ancet. 
2»  5.  The  mind   can    neither 
make  nor  deftroy  them. 


*-• 


c  H  A  P.  ra. 

Of  ideas  of  one  tcnfc* 

r.  As    cdoars,   of  feeing; 

founds^  of  hearing; 
2.  Few  fimple   ideas   htre 

names. 

CHAP.    IV. 

Of  iblidity, 

SECT. 

1.  We  receive  this  idea  from 

tOQCh. 

2.  Solidity  fills  ffnce. 
J.  Diftin^  from  fpace. 

4.  From  hardnefs. 

5.  On  folidity  depend  im« 
palfe,  refinance,  and  pro- 
fri^on. 

6.  What  it  is. 


CHAP,    V, 

Of  fimple  ideas  hv  more  than  one 

ienie, 

CHAP,    VL 
Of  fimple  ideas  of  reflcAion. 

SECT. 

X.  Simple  ideas  are  the  opera- 
tions of  the  mind  about 
its  other  ideas. 

2*  The  idea  of  perception, 
and  idea  of  willing,  we 
have  from  reflection. 

*  3 


CHAP.    VII. 

Of  fimple  ideas,  both  of  fenfation 
andxtfleCtioo. 

S  EC  T. 
I — 6.  Ploifure  and  pain. 

7.  Exiftcnce  an4 Jii\}tjr. 

8.  Power. 

9*  Sacceflion. 

10.  Simple  idcUy'the  mate- 
rials of  all  our  know«- 
Icdgc 


CHAP.  vm. 

Other  conSderations  concerping 
fimpleideas«       .     ^ 

SECT. 

1— ^«  Pofitiye  ideas  from  priva* 

tive  caiifcs. 
7,  ft.  Ideas  in  the  milvl,  quali- 
fies in  bodies. 
9,  xp.  Priraarjr   and   iecondary 
'WaUties. 
tf,   1^.  How    primaijr    qualiticf 

produce  their  ideas. 
13,   14.  How  fecoMdary. 
X5— 23.  Weas  of  primary   quali- 
ties,  are  Semblances ;  of 
fecondary,  not. 
24,   25.  Reafon  of  ot^r  midake  in 
this. 
26.  Secondary  (qualities  two- 
fold;   firft^   immediately 
perceivable ;       fecondly, 
xqediately  perceivable. 

CHAP.    IX. 

Of  perception. 

SECT, 

I.  It  is  the  fifft  fimple  idea 
of  reflection. 
2 — 4,  Perception  is  only  when 
the  mmd  receives  the  im« 
preflion. 
5s  6.  Children,  tho'  they  have 
ideas  in  the  womb,  havt 
none  innate. 
7.  Which  ideas  firft,  is  not 
evident. 

l«*so.  Idcaa 
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8 — 10.  I4cas  of  fcnfetion  often 
changed  by  the  jtfdgment. 
ji«^]^^  Perception  puts  thcdif&- 
rencje  between  animals  and 
infenor  beings. 
15.  Perception  the  inlet  of 
knoU^icdge* 

CHAP.    X. 
Of"  cctention.  . 

S  E  C  T.- 

1,  Contemplatiofs. 

2,  Memory.      -       •     —   - 

3,  Attention,rcpetiti*n,pIca- 
fure  and  pain^  fix  ideas. 

4«  jf.  Ideas  fade  in  the  memory. 
6.  Cdtifbtitly  repeated  ideas 

can  fcarce  be  loft-. 
Jjt  -in  remembeiingy  tlit  mind 
18  ofteA  adUve. 
-  ^,  9.  Ttvo  defefh  in  tiie  ^le- 
moiy,  oblivioti  Und  flow« 
weft.  * 
lO.  Brntet  hiv^  iMtfeory* 

C  H  A  P.    XL 

Of  difceiming,  &c.    . 

SEC  t.     ■ 

1.  No  knowledge  without  i(. 

2.  The  difierence  of  wit  and' 
judgment. 

p  Clearnefs  alone    hinders 

confuiion. 
4«  Comparing. 
c'.  Brutes  compare  but  im- 
"^    perfeaiy. 

6.  Compounding. 

7.  Brutes  compound  but  lit- 
tle. 

8.  Naming. 
9;  'Abftra^tion. 

to,  II.  Brutes abftradl  not. 
12>  15.  Idiots  and  mad  men. 

14.  Method. 

15.  Thefc  are  the  beginnings 
of  human  knowledge. 

160  Appeal  to  experience. 
17.  Darkroom. 


C  H  A  P.    XII. 

'      Of  complex  ideas.     - 

3'E  C  T. 

I .'  Mndt  by  the  miud  out  of 

"  iimple  ones; 

^.  Mide  volftntarily. 

3.  Are  either  modes^    Tub- 
((ahM,  or* relations. 

4.  Modes. 

g-  Simfska^d  mixed  modes. 
6.  Subftances  fingle  or  col- 
i  kAive. 

'     7.  ReUiion. 
...2.  Theabiiri^ft  ideas  ffom 
tW  two  fources. 

ic  H  A  ?.  xiii. 

Of  fpaoe  and  its  fimple  modes. 
SECT. 

I.  Simple  modes. 
2*  Ideaoffpace. 

3.  Spa^  and  extenfion. 

4.  Immenfity, 
jf,  6.  Figure. 

7 — la.  Place. 

II— 14.  Extenfion  and  body  not 

the  fame. 
I  j;.  The  definirioa  of  exten- 

fipn»  or  of  fpace^  do^s  not 

explain  it. 
i6>  Divifion  of  beings   into 

fapdjes  and  fpirits  proves 

not  body  and  fpace  the 

fame. 

17,   1 8.  Subftance,  which  we  know 

not,  no  proof  againfl  fpace 

without  body. 
19,  ao«  Subftance   and    accidents 

of  little    ufc    in    philo- 

fophy. 

21.  A  vacuum  beyond  the  ut- 
moft  bounds  of  body. 

22.  TTie  power  of  annihilation 

groves  a'Tacuum. 
lotion  proves  a  vacuum. 
34.  The  ideas  of  fpace  and 
body  diftinf^. 
259   2^.  Extenfion  being  infepara- 
ble  from  body,  proves  it 
not  the  fame. 

^  27.  Ideas 
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27*  Ideas  of  fpace  and  foHdity 

diftiB^- 
28.  Men  cUfib'  Uttle  in  clear 

firople  ideas  V 


C  B  A  P.    XIV. 

Of  duration  aqd  its  Smple  nciodes, 

SECT. 

I.  Duration  .if  flocting  ex- 
teofion. 
2 — 4..  Its  idpi.  from  refleAioQ 
on  the  trai^of  our  ideas. 
5.  The  idea  of  duration  ap- 
plicable tD'  tilings  whttft 
wefle^  ,. 
6—8.  The  idea  of  facctffion  not 

-  from  morioo. 
9—11.  The  train  of  idcaihai  ^ 
certain  degree  of  .quick- 
'  nefs. . 
1 2*  This  traiii«  the;  meafure  of 
other  fupce^ns^ 
Ij-^i5*  The  milijl  cannot  fix  long 
on.  one  liivariaUe  idea. 
26.  Ideas*  however  rnade^  in<* 
dude   no  fenfe  of  mo- 
rion.       ..   . 

17.  Time  is  duration  fet  out 
by  meafures. 

1 8.  A  ffood  meafure  of  time 
muft  divide  its  whole  du- 
ration into  equal  periods. 

19.  The  revolutions  o£  the  fun 
and  moon,  the  propereft 
meafniesoftime. 

20.  But  not  by  their  motion, 
but  periodical  appear- 
ances. 

^i*  No  two  parts  of  duration 
can  be  certainly  known  to 
be  equal. 

22.  Time  not  t)ie  meafure  of 
motion. 

23,  MinutcsJhons^,  and  years, 
|iot  neceifiuy  nieafures  of 
duration. 

24*-26«  Our  meafure  of  time  ap- 
plicable to  duration  before 
time. 

27 — 30.  Eternity. 

a  4 


CHAP.    XV. 

.Of  daration  ai^d.expanfion  con* 
fidered  together. 

SECT. 

1.  Both  capable  of  greater 
and  lefs. 

2.  £xpnfion  not  bounded  by 
matter. 

3.  Nor  duration  by  motion* 

4.  Why  men  morji^ly  ad- 
mit infinite  duration,  than 
infinite  exp^nfion.' 

g*  Time  to  duriition,   is  as 

^cc  to  expn^on. . 

6*  Time  and  place  are  taken 

.        for  fo  much  of  eiiher  as 

are   fet  out  by.  the  ex- 

.  iften((eap4  motion  of  bo- 
dies. 

7«  SoBKtimes  for  lb  moch  of 
eitbes  at.-  we  defign  by 
tfkiafnn  takea  from  the 
bnlj^  9^  oMHion  of  bo- 
dies, 

8,  They  ttelodg  to  all  be* 

9.  All  tht^  p^rts  pf  cxtenfion, 
are  extenfion  |,  and  all  the 
parts  of  duration  are  du* 
ration. 

I  a  Their  parts  infeparable. 
J  I.  Duration  is  as  a  line,  ex- 

ranfion  as  a  foUd. 
12.  Duration  has  never:  two 

parts  tcmther,  expanfioii 

all  togethert 


i.i I    i> 


CHAP,    XVI. 

Of  number. 
SECT, 

I.  Number,  the  fimpkftand 

mod  iinivei^fal  idea. 
2*  Its  modes  made  by  ki* 

dition. 
3.  £ach  mode  diftinA. 
^.  Therefore  demonftntiont 

in  numbers  the  moft  pre* 

cife. 

5,  6«  Names  n^eceflaiy  to  num* 
^bcw.  ^.  Why 
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7«  Why  childita  nnmber  not 

earlkr. 
S.  Namberineafaresallmet- 

fanblei. 

CHAP.    XVU. 
Of  infinitjr, 

SECT. 

I*  Infinity  in  iti  original  in« 

tendons     attributed     to 

fpace,  deration,  and  niim:- 

ber* 
2,  The  idea  of  finite  eafily 

got. 
J.  How  we  come  by  the  idea 

of  infinity, 

4.  Oor  idea  of  fpaee  boupd- 
lefs. 

5,  And  fo  of  daradon. 

6*  Why  other  ideas  are  not 
[  capu>le  of  infinity. 

7*  I^iftience  between  infi* 
ninr  of  ipaoe»  and  fpaoe 
infinite* 

8.  We  have  no  idea  of  infir 
nite  (pace. 

9.  Narober  afibrds  as  the 
deareft  idea  of  infinity. 

io»  IX*  Our  difierent  eoncepdon 
of  the  infinity  of  num- 
ber, doradon,  and  expan- 
ifion. 
It.  Infinite  divi^bility. 

15,  14.  No  pofidvtt  idea  of  in- 

finity. 
I5»   19-  What  is  pofid?e,    what 
negative,  in  par  idea  of 
infinite. 

16,  17.  We  have  no  pofidve  idea 

of  infinite  duration. 

18.  No  pofidve  idea  of  infi- 
nite fjpace. 

^o.  Some  think  the^  have  a 
pofitive  idea  of  eternity, 
and  not  of  infinite  fpace. 

11.  Suppoled  pofidve  idea  of 
inanity,  caufe  of  miftakes. 

St.  All  thefe  ideas  from  fen. 
toion  and  iirfledion. 


CHAP.    XVIJL 

Of  other  fimple  mod-js. 

SECT, 

I,  2.  Modes  of  modons, 

3.  Modes  of  (buads. 

4.  Modes  of  colours. 

5*  Modes  of  taftes  and  fmclls. 

6.  Some  fimple  modes  have 
no  names, 

7.  Why  fome  modes  have, 
'   -and     others     have    not 

names. 


CHAP,    XIX. 
Of  the  modes  of  thinking. 

siEc  r 

i,  2,  Senfadon,    remembrance, 
.    contemplation.  Sec. 
3*  Tlup  various  attention  of 

die  mind  119  fhinking. 
4.  Hence  it  is  probable  that 
thinking   is   the   aflion, 
^ot  effence  pf  the  foul. 


C  HA  P,    XX. 

Of  modes  pf  pieafare  and  pain. 

SECT. 

1.  Pieafare  and  pain  fimpio 
ideas. 

2.  Good  and  evil»  what, 

5.  Onr   paffions   moved  by 
good  and  evil, 

4.  Love. 

5.  Hatred^ 

6.  Defire. 


7-  Joy- 

B.  S4 


Sorrow. 
9.  Hope. 

10.  Fear. 

11.  Def(»ir, 

12.  Anger. . 

13.  Envy. 

14.  What    paffions   all    men 
have. 

I5>  16.  Pleafure  and  pain,  what. 
17.  Shame. 

\S.  TVvcCc 
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i8«  Thde  inftances  do  (how 
how  our  ideal  of  the  ptf- 
fions  are  got  from  ien(a« 
tion  and  Kfledton. 


CHAP,    XXL       . 

Of  power. 

SECT. 

1.  Tbit  idea  how  got. 

^.  Power    a^ive   aod   paf- 

^ve. 
3*  Power  inclodcs  relation. 

4.  The  clearcft  idea  of  ac« 
tive  power  had  from 
(birit. 

5.  Will  aod  nnderlUndingy 
two  powers* 

6.  Facolties. 

7*  Whence  the  ideu  of  li- 
berty and  neceflity. 
8.  Liberty,  what. 
9*  Suppolea     underftanding 

and  wiiU 
r<o.  Belongs  not  to  volition, 
II.  Voluntary  oppofed  to  in- 
voloDtaiy^  not  to  necef* 
fary. 
II.  Libemr,  what. 
13.  Neccluiy,  what. 
i4-«-20.  Liberty    belongs   not   to 
the  wall. 
21.  Bat    to    the    agent    or 
man. 
29 — 24.  In  rpfpcA  of  willing^   a 

nan  is  not  free. 
25^  26,  2%  The  will  determined 
by  fomethin?  without  it. 
2S.  Volition,  what. 

29.  What  determines  the  will. 

30.  Will  and  defire  maft  not 
be  confounded. 

31.  Uneafinefs  determines  the 
will. 

32.  Defire  is  uneafmefs. 

3 J.  The  aneafinefs  of  defire 
determines  the  wilL 

34*  This  the  fpring  of  adlion. 

'35.  The  greateft  pofitive good 
determines  not  the  will. 
but  uneaftoefs* 


$6.  fiecaufe  the  lemoval  of 
uneafinefs  is  the  firft  fiep 
to  happinefs. 

37.  Becaufeoneafinef:!  alone  19 
prcfcnt. 

38.  Becaufeall,  whaallow  the 
joys  of  heaven  pofliblcp 
purfue  them  not.  But  a 
great  uneafioels  is  never 
neglcaed. 

39*  Defire  accompanies  all  ua^ 
rafinefs. 

40.  The  mod  prefliag  nneafi- 
neft  naturally  determines 
the  will. 

All  defire  happinefs. 
Happinefs,  what. 
What   good   is  defired. 
what  not. 

Why  the  greateft  good  is 
not  always  dffired. 
Why,  not  being  defired,  it 
moves  not  the  will. 
Due  confideration  raifcs 
defire.' 

The  power  to  fufpend  the 
profecution  of  any  defire, 
makes  way  for  confidera- 
tion. 

48.  To  be  determined  by  our 
ownjugdment,  is  no  rc- 
ftraint  to  libeny. 

49.  The  frceft  agents  are  fo 
determined. 

50.  Aconfiant  determination 
to  a  purfuit  of  happi- 
nefs, no  abridgment  of 
liberty. 

The  necefiity  of  purfuing 
true  happinefs,  the  foun- 
dation of  all  liberty. 
The  reafon  of  it. 
Government  of  our  paf- 
fions,  the  right  improve- 
ment of  liberty. 

54,  5j.  How  men  come  to  purfue 
different  courfcs. 

56.  How  men  come  to  choofe 
ill. 

57.  Firfi,  from  bodily  pains. 
.    Secondly,  from  wrong  de- 

firci 


41. 
42. 

43- 

4^ 

45- 
46. 

47- 


5»' 


5« 

55' 
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fires  arifing  frdtn  wrong 
,    r        judgmedr. 
5S,   59.  Our   jud2;ment  of    pre- 

fcnt  good  or  evil  always 

right. 
6o.  F^om  a  wrong  judgment 

of  what  makes  a  neccf- 

fary  part  of  their  happi- 

nefs. 
61,  62.  A  more  particular  account 

pf  wrong  judgments, 
6^.  In  comparing  prefent  and 

future. 
64»  6^*  Caufes  of  this, 

66*  In     confidering     confo- 

quences  of  adions. 
67.  Caufes  of  this. 
63*  Wrong  judgment  of  what 

is  necefiary  to  our  hap- 

pinefs. 
£gm  We  can  pbange  the  agree- 

ablenefs  or  difagreeable- 

nefs  in  things. 
70,  Preference  of  vice  to  vir- 

tue»  a  manifeft  wrong  judg- 
ment. 
71 — 73.  Recapitulatipn* 


CHAP.    XXII. 

Of  mixed  modes. 

SECT. 

1.  Mixed  modes,  what. 

2.  Made  by  the  mind. 

3.  Sometimes  got  fay  the  ex- 
plication of  their  names. 

4.  The  name  ties  the  parts  of 
the  mixed  mod^  into  one 
idea. 

^,  The    cauie    of    making 

mixed  nuides. 
6*  Why  words  in  one  lan- 

goaee  have  none  anfwer- 

mg  m  another. 

7.  And  languages  change. 

8.  Mixed  modes>  where  they 
exift.  - 

9.  How  we  get  the  ideas  of 
mixed  mooes. 

10.  Motion,    thinking,  'and 


.  power,   have   been  mod 

modified.  ■ 
X I .  Several  wordr  iteming  to 

fignify  aftion,  fignify  but 

the  e£fed. 
12.  Mixed  modes,,  made  alfo 

bf  other  ideas. 


CHAP.    XXIII. 

Of  the  complex  ideas  offvbflances. 

SECT. 

1.  Ideas  of  fubftances,  how 
made. 

2.  Oor  idea-  of  fubfiance  in 
general. 

5,  6.  Of  the  fortsi  of  fubftances. 
4*  No  clear  idea  of  fubftance 

ingeneraL 
5.  As  clear  an  idea  of  fpirit 

as  body. 

7.  Powers  .a  great  part  of 
our  complex  idea  of  fub- 
ftances. 

8.  And  why. 

9.  Three  forts  of  ideas  make 
our  complex  ones  of  fub- 
ftances. 

I  o.  Powers  make  a  great  part 
of  our  complex  ideas  of 
fubftancesa 

1 1 .  The  now  fecondary  qua- 
lities of  bodies  would  dil^ 
appear,  if  wcoould  difco- 
ver  the  primary  oQcs  of 
their  niinate  parts. 

12.  Ourficultiqicfdifooyery 
fuitedto  ourftate«., 

]3»  Conjedliire  about  fpirits. 

14.  Complex  idcaa  of  fubr 
ftanc^t 

15.  Idea  of  fpiritu4  fub- 
ftances,  as  ckir  as  of 
bodily  (ubftances. 

i6.  No  idea  of  idifti»ft*  fub- 
ftance. 
.    X7.  The    cohefion  .of    folid 
paits,  and  impulie,  the 
'  primaxj  ideas,  ot  bodv. 

i8.  Thinking 
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iS*  Hunking   and   iBOtivity 
the  priipary  ideas  of  fpi- 
rit. 
19—21.  Spmu   capable  of  mo- 
tion. 

22.  Idea  of  foul  abd    body 
comparied.  * 
ij— .27.  Cobefion  of  folid  parts  In 
body,  as  hard  to  be  con- 
ceived^ as  thlDkiog  in  a 
*   foul.  ^ 

QommunicatiQii  of  motion 
by  irnpulfe,  or  hj  thought, 
^qttally  inteUigibie. 
Ideas  of  body  and  fpiric 
compared.  ^1 

The  notion  of  fpirit  in- 
volves ho  more  difHculty 
in  it  than  that  of  body. 
We  know  nothing  beyond 
our  fimple.  ideas. 
Idea  otGodr 
No  ideas  in  o\ir  cqmplex 
pne  of  fpirits*  but  thofe 
got  from  fcaiation  or  re- 
Mtioiu 

37.  Recapitula^n. 


CHAP.    XXIV. 
Of  collcfUve  ideaf  of  fpbftances. 

SECT. 

1.  One  idea. 

2.  Made  by  the  power  of 


2B,   29. 

30. 
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as—35. 
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in  the  mind, 
tfaingt  are 


CHAP.    XXV. 

Of  Bclation. 

SECT. 

1.  Relation,  what* 

2.  Relations,  without  corre- 
lative terms,    not  eafily 

ferceived. 
^      ome  feemingly  ab(blute 

terms  contain  lelations. 
4.  Relation   diffrrent   from 
the  things  zelatcd* 


_  • 

5*  Change  of  relation-  may 
be  without  any  change  in 
the  fubje^. 

6.  Relation  only  betwixt  two 
things. 

7.  All  things  capable  of  re- 
laripn. 

8.  The  ideas  of  relation 
clearer  often,  rfahn  of  the 
fuhjcdh  related. 

9.  Reiatidns  all  terminate  in 
(imple  ideas. 

10.  Terms  leading  the  mind 
beyond  the  fubje^  deno* 
mimtied,  are  rdacive. 

11.  Conclufion. 


CHAP.    XXVI. 

Ofcaufeandeffi^,  and  other 
relations. 

SECT. 

1.  Whence  their  ideas  got. 

2.  Creation,generatiOn,mak« 
ing  alteration. 

3,  4.  Relations  of  time. 

5.  Relations  of  place   and 
extenfion. 

6.  Abfolote  terms  often  ftand 
for  relations. 
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SECT. 

1.  Wherdn     identity    con« 
fifts. 

2.  Identity  of  fubftanccs. 
Identity  of  modes. 

3.  Principium     individuati« 
onis. 

4.  Identity  of  ve^tables, 

5.  Identity  of  animals. 

6.  Identity  of  man. 

7.  Identity   fuited    to    the 
idea. 

8.  Same  man. 

9.  Perfonal  identity. 

lo,  Confciouihefs  xo/kes  per« 
fonal  idoitity 
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29.  Continued  exigence  makes 
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CHAP.    XXVIII. 

Of  other  relations. 

SECT. 

1.  Proportional, 

2.  Natural. 

3.  Inilittttcd. 

4.  Moral. 

5.  Moral  good  and  evil. 

6.  Moral  rules. 

7.  Laws. 

8.  Divine  law^  the  meafure 
of  ftn  and  duty. 

9.  Civil  law,  the  meafure  of 
crimes  and  innocence. 

109  II.  Philofophical  law^  the 
meafure  i>f  virtue  and 
vice. 

12.  Its  inforeements,  com- 
mendation* and  difcredit. 

1 3.  Thefe  fhrc?  laws  the 
rules  of  moral  good  and 
evil. 

14,  15.  Morality  is  the  relation  of 
anions  to  theie  rales. 

1 6.  The  denominations  of  ac- 
tions often  miflead  us. 

17.  Relations  innumerable. 

1 8.  All  relations  terminate  in 
^ple  ideas* 


19.  We  have  oidinarily  as 
clear  (or  deafer)  notions 
of  the  relation,  is  of  its 

n        foundation. 

20.  The  notion  of  the  rela- 
tion is  the  fame,  whether 
the  rule,  any  aAion  is 
compared  to,  be  true  or 
falfe. 


CHAP.    XXIX. 

Of  clear  and  diflin6l,  ohicore  and 
confufed  ideas* 

SECT. 

1.  Ideas,  fome  clear  and 
diftirnfl,  others  obfcure 
and  confufed. 

2.  Clear  and  obfcure,  ex- 
plained by  (io;ht. 

3.  Caufcs  o^oblcurity. 

4.  Dfftind  4nd  ponfufed, 
what. 

5.  Obje^on. 

6.  Confufion  of  ideas,  is  in 
reference  to  their  names. 

.  7.  Defaults  wliich  make  coa- 
fufion.  Firft,  complex 
ideas  nude  up  of  too 
few  (Irople  oi^es. 
S.  Secondly,  or  its  fimple 
ones  jumbled  diforderly 
together. 
9.  Thirdly,  or  are  mutable 

or  undetermiiied. 
IQ.  Con&fion,    without    re« 
ference  to  names,  hardly 
conceivable. 
"11.  Confufion    concerns    al- 
ways two  ideasy 

12.  Caufesofconfufioa. 

13.  Complex  ideas  may  be 
diftinA  in  one  part,  and 
confufed  in  anotlier. 

14.  This,  if  not  heeded,  caufes 
confufion  in  our  axgu- 
inw. 

1;.  Initance  in  eternity. 
1 6.  — —  Divifibility  of  mat- 
ter. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.    XXX: 

Of  real  and  iantaftical  ideas. 

SECT. 

'i.  Real  ideas  are  con  forma* 
ble  to  ihrir  archetypes. 

2.  Simple  ideas  all  real. 

3.  Complex  ideas  are  volun- 
tary combinations. 

4*  Mixed  modes,  made  of 
confident  ideas,  are  real. 

5.  Ideas  of  fubflances  are 
real,  when  they  agree 
with  the  exiftence  of 
things. 

CHAP.    XXXI. 

Of  adequate  and  inadequate 
ideas. 

SECT. 

1.  Adequate  ideas  are  fuch 
as  perfedly  reprefent  their 
archetypes. 

2.  Simple  ideas  all  ade- 
quate. 

3.  Modes  are  all  adequate. 
.49  5.  Modes  in  reference  to  fet« 

tied  names,  may  be  in- 
adequate. 
6,  7.  Ideas  of  fubftanqes,  as  re- 
ferred to  real  eflencct,  not 
adequate. 
8 — !!•  Ideas  of  fubftances,  as 
colle^ons  of  their  quali- 
ties, ate  all  inadequate^ 

I  a.  Simple  ideas  Urwa,  and 
adequate. 

t3«  Ideas  of  fobftanca  are 
ixrvva,  and  inadequate. 

14.  Ideas  of  mode/i'and  rela- 
tions are  archetvpes,  and 
cannot  but  be  aaequate. 

CHAP.    XXXII. 
Of  triie  and  falfe  ideas. 

5  E  C  T. 

I.  Truth  and  falfehood  pro- 
perly belongs  to  propo- 
iltions. 


2.  Metaphyseal  truth  con^ 
tains  ji.tacit  propofition. 

3.  No.idea«  as  an  appear- 
ance in  die  mind,  true 
or  falfe. 

4.  Ideas  referred  to  any  thing, 
majr  be  true  or  falfe. 

5.  Oth^  men's  ideas,  real 
exigence,  and  fuppofed 
real  eiiences,  are  what 
men  ufually  refer  their 
ideas  to. 

6 — 8.  The    caufe  of  fuch   re- 
ferences. 

9.  Simple  ideas  may  be  falfe 
in  reference  to  others  of 
the  fame  name,  but  are 
lead  liable  to  be  fo. 

10.  Ideas  of  mixed  modes 
mod  liable  to  be  &lfe  in 
this  fenfo. 

21.  Or  at  lead  to  be  thought 
falfe. 

It.  And  why. 

13.  As  referred  to  real  exid- 
ences,  none  of  our  ideas 
can  be  fslfe,  but  thofe  of 
fubftances. 
14,  16.  Pirft,  fimple  ideas  in 
this  fenfe  not  falfe^  and 
why. 

15.  lliough  one  man's  idea  oi 
blue  mould  be  difierent 
from  another's. 

S7t  Secondly,  Modes  not 
£alfe. 

18.  Thirdly,  Ideas  of  fub- 
ftances, when  falfe. 

19.  Truth  or  falfehood  always 
fuppofes  affirmation  or  ne- 
gation. 

20.  Ideas  in  themfelves  nei- 
ther true  nor  falfe, 

21.  But  are  falfe,  Firft,  when 
judged  agreeable  to  ano- 
tber  man  s  idea  without 
being  fo. 

2Z.  Secondly,  When  judged 
to  agree  to  real  exiftence, 
when  they  60  not.   . 

23.  Thirdly,  When  judged 
adccju'A\tmxVvo\Mbtw^fQ* 
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24«  FoqrtUy^VBieojiH^edto 
reprefent  die  real  enence, 

1^,  Ideas/ when  falfe. 

i6.  More  properly  to' be  call- 
ed right  or  wtong. 

27.  Conclufiofi. 

CHAP,  xxxni. 

Of  the  aflbciation  of  ideas. 

SECT. 

!•  Something  anreafonable  in 
moft  men. 
(  a*  Not    wholly   from   felf« 
love. 

3.  Nor  from  education!. 

4,  A  degree  of  madnefs. 


5*  From  a  wroog  eoflnexieit 

'  of  ideas* 
6.  Tliilcoiiiiexipiihowii)(ide« 
J,  8;  Some  antipathies  an  eflieA 
of  it. 
9.  A  great  caafe  of  errours. 
10—12.  Initances. 

1 3.  Why  time  cures  fdme  dii^ 
Orders  in  the  mindy  whicb 
reafon  cannot. 
i4-«i6.  Farther  Inftances  of  the 
eflfeds  of  the  aflbciation  of 
ideas. 

17.  Its  inflaence  on  intellec- 
tual habits. 

18.  Obfervable    in    difticnt 
fcfts. 

]9«  Conclofion. 
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CHAP.    L 
Of  words  or  laqguajge  ip  general. 

SECT. 

I.  Man  fitted  to  form  articu* 

late  founds. 
1.  To  make  tbem  figns  of 
ideas. 
3»  4*  To  maka  general  figns. 

5.  Words  ultimately  derived 
from  fucb  as  fignify  fenfi- 
hb  ideas. 

6.  Diftributiori. 

C  H  A  P.   n. 

Of  tiie  ifgoification  b£  words. 

&.  E  G  T.' 

I*  Words  are  (eniible  (i^nS  ne- 
ceflanr  for  conrocnication^ 
2>  p  Wbros  are  the  (enfible  figns 
of  his  ideas  who  ufes  them. 
4«  Weeds  often  iecietly  refer- 
red»  Firft»  to  the  ideas  ia 
other  men's  minds. 


5*  Secondlyjr  To  die  reality  of 
things. 

6.  Woras  by  ufe  readily  excite 
ideas. 

7.  Word9  oftdi  Hied  witfaooc 
'     •     fignification. 

ti  llieir  fign^atiOfnperfeaiy 
arbitrary. 
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Of  general  termsr 

S'E'CT..''  ' 

I^tIic greateft  par^ of wordt 

fenenil. 
'or  every  particular  thing 
to  have  a  name,  is  impoflt^ 

blc. 

i,  4.  And  ofelcft. 

5.  What  things  Imj^o  proper 
names. 
d— 8«  How  general    words   arc 
m2Rie. 
9«  General  natures  are  nothing 
but  abfttad  ideas. 
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10b  Why  the  fxaxu  is  ordina- 
rily made  ote  of  in  defini- 
tions. 

11^  Genera)  and  univerfal  are 
creatures  of  the  under- 
ftanding^ 

It.  AbftraS  ideas  are  the  ef- 
fences  of  the  genera  and 
fpecies. 

1 3*.  They  are  the  workmanfhip 
of  die  underftanding^  but 
have  their  foundation  in 
the  fimilitude  of  things. 

14.  Each  diftinft  abftraft  idea 
is  a  diflln^  effence. 

X  5.  Real  and  nominal  effence. 

16.  Conftant  connexion  be- 
tween the  nam«  and  no- 
minal eilence. 

17.  Soppofirion^  that  fpecies 
are  diftinguifhed  by  their 
real  efTenceSj  ufelefs. 

iS.  Real  and  nominal  effence 
the  fame  in  finiple  ideas 
and  modes,  dincrent  in 
fubftances. 

19.  Eflences  ingenerable  and 
incorruptible. 

20.  Recapitulation. 

C  HAP.    IV. 

Of  the  names  of  fimple  ideas. 

SECT. 

I*  Naoiet    of  fimple    ideas^ 

modes,  and  fubflances,  have 

each  fomething  peculiar. 
2 .  FirH,  Names  oi  iimple  ideas 

and    (ubftances,    iDiiroate 

.real  exifleoce. 
3»  Secondly,  Names  of.  fimple 

ideas  and  modes  £gnify  aL 

-  w^a.both  xeal  aad  nominal 

cfleBce. 

4.  Thirdly,  Names  of  ii;).'^lQ 
ideas,  undefinable. 

5.  If  all  were  definable,  it 
woold  be  a  proccfs  in  infi- 
nitum. 

6.  What  a  definition  is. 

7.  Simple  ideas,  why  undefi- 
nable. 

8,   9.  Ini(ances,  motion. 
JO.  Li^ht, 


II.  Simple  ideas,    why  unde- 
finable farther  explained. 
12,  13.  The  contrary   (bowed  in 
complex  ideas  by  infiances 
of  a  ftatue  and  rainbow. 

14.  The  names  of  complex  ideas 
when  to  be  made  intelligi- 
ble by  words. 

I  ;•  Fourthly,  Names  of  fimple 
ideas  leaft  doubtful. 

16.  Fifthly,  Simple  ideas  have 
few  afcents  in  linea  praedi* 

■  ^  camentali. 

17.  Sixthly,  Njvpes  of  fimple 
ideas,  fiand  for  ideas  not  at 
all  arbitra.ry. 

CHAP,    v.: 

Of  the  names  of  mixed  modes  and 

relations. 
SECT. 

1.  They  fhmd  for  abllradl  ideas 
as  other  general  names. 

2.  Firft,  The  ideas  they  Hand 
for  are  made  by  the  under- 
ftanding. 

3.  Secondly,  made  arbitrarily, 
and  without  patterns. 

4.  How  this  is  done. 

5*  Evidently  arbitrary,  )R  that 
the  idea  is  often  before  the 
exiftence. 

6.  Infiances,  murther,  incefl, 
ftabbing. 

7.  But  dill  fubfervicnt  to  the 

end.o(.lai)guage. 

8.  Where9f  the  intranfiatable 
words  of  divers  languages 

. .  are  a  proof. 

9.  This  fhows  fpecies  to  be 
made  ibr  comiQuuication. 

10,  II.  In  miK^d  snudea,  it  is  the 
name  ituit.tiAs  ;he  combi- 
;.  j)atio0  togilther,  atid.  mfdces 
it  a  fpe^oies'.'. 
12..  For.tne  originals  of  mixed 
modes,  we  iookoo  farther 
than  the'mind^nvhich  alfo 
Ihows  them  take  the  work- 
manfhip of  the  underfland- 
ing. 
13.  Their  being  made  by  the 
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terns,  fliows  the  reafon  why 
diey  are  fo  compoanded. 

14.  Names  of  mixed  modes 
ftand  always  for  their  real 
efleoces* 

15.  Why  thdr  names  aite  ufu- 
ally  got  before  their  ideas. 

i6»  Reafonofroybeingfo  large 
on  this  fubjeA. 
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CHAP.    VI. 

Of  the  naoKs  of  fubftances. 

'SECT. 

I.  The  common  names  of  fub- 
ftances ftand  for  forts. 
1.  The  effence  of  each  fort  is 

the  abftraA  idea. 
3»  The  nominal  and  real  ef« 
fence  difierent. 
4-^.  Nothing  eftcntial  to  indi* 

Tiduah. 
7— ->8*  1'he  nominal  eflence  bounds 
the  fpecies. 
9.  Not  the  real  eflfence,  which 

we  know  not. 
io»  Not     fubftantial     forms, 

which  we  know  lefs. 
1 1  •  That  the  nominal  efTence  i$ 
that  wherebv  we  diftinguiih 
fpecies,  farthn evident  from 
Spirits. 
12*  Whereof  there  are  probably 

numberleis  fpecies. 
13.  The  nominal  eifence  that  of 
the  fpecies,  proved  from 
water  and  ice. 
1 4f^  1 8«  Difficulties  againft  a  certain 
number  of  real  eflences. 
19.  Our  nominal  -eifences  of 
fubftances,  not  perfeA  col- 
ledUons  of  properties. 
ai.  But  fuohacoUe^onasour 
name  ftands  for. 
•     22.  Oar  abftrad  ideas  are  to  us 
tliemeafare  of  fpecies.  In* 
ftmcct  in  that  of  man. 
<     aj*  Spaciesnotdiftingtii(hedby 
generation* 


24.  Not  by  fnbftantia! 

25;  The   fpecific  eftnoei  al0 

made  by  the  mind* 
26,27.  Therefofe  veiy  vaxioai  and 

uncertain. 
28*  But   not   fo  arbitrary   at 

niixed  modes. 

29.  Thoueh  very  imperfe^ 

30.  Which  yet  fervc  fiw  com- 
mon converfe. 

31.  But  make  ieveral  efleacci 
fignified  by  the  &we  xmae^ 

32.  The  more  general  our  ideal 
are,  the  more  incomplete 
and  partial  they  are. 

^$.  This  all  accommodated  to 
the  end  of  fpeech. 

34*  Inftance  in  cafFuaris. 

^^.  Men  make  the  fpecies*  In- 
ftance gold. 

36.  Though  nature  makes  the 
fimilitode. 

37.  And  continues  it  in  the 
races  of  things. 

38a  £ach  abftra6t  idea  is  an  ef* 

fence. 
39*  Genera  and  fpecies  are  ia 

order  to  naming.  Inftance^ 

watch. 
40.  Species  of  artificial  thing's 

IcCs  confufed  than  natural. 
41  •  Artificial  things  of  diftinfl 

fpecies. 
42.  Subftances  aloae  have  pro- 

g;r  names, 
ifficulty  to  treat  of  woids 
with  words. 
44,45.  Inftanceof  mixed  modes  in 

kineah  and  niouph. 
46,47*  Inftance  of  fubftaocea  in 
zahab. 
48*  Their  ideas  imperfeft  an4 
therefore  various. 

49.  Therefore  to  fix  their  fpe- 
cies, a  real  eflence  is  iup-^ 
pofed. 

50.  Which  fuppofition  is  of  no 
ufe. 
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CE  it  is  the  underftandinK,  that     . ,       * 
ts  man  above  the  reft  of  lenlible    into^dS^'an* 
id  gives  him  ali  the  advantage    derftuding, 
lion,  which  he  has  over  them;  it    K*^*  *°* 
y  a  fubjedt,  even  for  its  noble-    ^•**^* 
h  our  labour  to  enquire  into.     The  under^ 
like  the  cye«  whilft  it  makes  us  fee  and  per^- 
»ther  things,  takes  no  notice  of  itfelf ;  and  ic 
t  and  pains  to  fet  it  at  a  diftance,  and  make 
objeifl.    But,  whatever  be  the  difficulties  that 

way  of  this  enquir)"^;  whatever  it  be,  that 
3  much  in  the  dark  to  ourfelves  {  fure  I  am, 
I  light  we  can  let  in  upon  our  own  minds,  all 
ntance  we  can  make  with  our  own  under- 
will  not  only  be  very  pleafant,  but  bring  us  i 
titage,  in  diredling  our  thoughts  in  the  fearch 
ings.  i 

lis,  therefore,  being  my  purpofe,    j^^ 

into  the  original,  certainty,  and         *"' 
uman  knowledge ;  together  with  the  grounds, 
1%  of  belief,  opinion,  and  aflent ;  I  (hall  not 

meddle  with   the  phylical  confideration  of 

or  trouble  myfelf  to  examine,  wherein  its 
nfifts,    or  by  what  motions  of  our  fpirits, 
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or  alterations  of  our  bodies^  we  come  to  have  any 
fenfatlon  b/  our  organs,  or  any  ideas  in  our  undcr- 
liandings;  and  whether  thofe  ideas  do  in  their  for- 
nution,  any,  or  all  of  them,  depend  on  matter  or  no : 
Thefe  are  fpeculations,  which,  however  curious  and  en- 
tertaining, I  Ihall  decline,  as  lying  out  of  my  way  in 
the  dciign  I  am  now  upon.  It  fhall  fuffice  to  my  prc- 
fcnt  purpofc,  to  confider  the  difccrning  faculties  of  a 
mac,  as  they  are  employed  about  the  objeds,  which 
they  have  to  do  with :  And  I  (hall  imagine  I  have  not 
wholly  mifemployed  myfelf  in  the  thoughts  I  fhall 
have  on  this  occalion,  if,  in  this  hiftorical,  plain  me- 
thod, I  can  give  any  account  of  the  ways,  whereby  our 
underftandings  come  to  attain  thofe  notions  of  things 
we  have,  and  can  fet  down  any  meafures  of  the  certainty 
of  our  knowledge,  or  the  grounds  of  thofe  perfuafions^ 
which  are  to  be  found  amongfl:  men,  fo  various,  dif-* 
fercnt,  and  wholly  contradidlory;  and  yet  aflTcrted,  fome'- 
where  or  other,  with  fuch  aflurance  and  confidence,  that 
he  that  ihall  take  a  view  of  the  opinions  of  mankind, 
obferve  their  oppofition,  and  at  the  fame  time  confider 
the  fondncfs  and  devotion  whcrew  ith  they  are  embraced, 
the  refolutipn  and  eagerhefs  wherewith  they  are  main- 
tained, may  perhaps^  have  rcufon  to  fufpeft,  that  either 
there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  truth  at  all ;  or  that  mankind 
iiath  no  fufHcient  means  to  attain  a  certain  knowledge 
of  it, 

\iethod  "  ^'  3'  ^^  ^^*  therefore,  worth  while  to  fcarch. 

•        '  out  the  bounds  between  opinion  and  know- 

ledge ;  anci  t  xaminc  by  what  meafures,  in  things,  where- 
of we  have  rib  certain  knowledge,  we  ought  to  regulate 
our  afFenr,  and  moderate  our  perfiialions.  In  order 
whereunto,  I  fliall  purfuc  this  following  method. 

Firft,  I  (hall  enquire  into  the  original  of  thofe  ideasi 
notions,  or  whatever  elfe  you  pleafe  to  call  them,  which 
u  mai>  obfcrvcs,  and  is  confcious  to  himfelf  he  has  in 
his  mind  ;  and  the  ways,  whereby  the  underftanding 
comes  to  be  fumilhed  with  them. 

Secondly,  I  IhaFl  endeavour  to  (hew  what  knowledge 
the  underftanding  hath  by  thofe  ideas ;  and  the  certainty^ 
evidence,  and  extent  of  it. 

Thir(Jly, 


<.*■ 
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Thirdly^  I  ihall  make  fome  enquiry  Into  the  nature 
md  grounds  of  faith^  or  opinion  \  thereby  I  mean  that 
kflent,  which  we  give  to  any  propoiition  as  true,  of 
ivhofe  truth  yet  we  have^no  certain  knowledge:  an4 
Here  we  ihall  have  occafion  to  examine  the  realons  and 
Scgrees  of  alTent. 

f.  4.  If,  by  this  enquiry  into  the  nature  Ufefiil- to 
Bf  the  underftandingr  I  can  difcover  the  ^^^^^^^ 
^wers  thereof ;  how  far  they  reach ;  to  compzeben- 
tohat  things  they  are  in  any  degree  propor-  fiozu 
sioiiate;  and  where  they  fail  us :  I  fuppofe  it  may  be  of 
pfe  to  prevail  with  the  bufy  mind  ot  man.  to  be  more 
fcnitious  in  meddling  with  things  exceeding  its  compre- 
teenfion ;  to  ftop  when  it  is  at  the  utmoft  extent  of  its 
Ifether ;  and  to  lit  down  in  a  quiet  ignorance  of  thofe 
KSiinra,  which,  upon  examination,  are  found  to  be  be- 
Ipona  the  reach  of  our  capacities*  We  ihould  not  thca 
Itorhaps  be  fo  forward,  out  of  an  afFedtation  of  an  uni- 
iKrfif  knowledge,  to  raiie  queftions,  and  perplex  our- 
pUves  aiid  others  with  difputes  about  things,  to  which 
Ipir  under ftandings  are  not  fuited ;  and  of  which  we 
Quinet  frame  in  our  minds  any  clear  or  dillind:  per- 
ceptions, or  whereof  (as  it  has  perhaps  too  often  hap- 
tkined)  we  have  not  any  notions  at  all.  If  we  can  find 
tint  hew  fiur  the  underftanding  can  extend  its  view,  how 
ftr  it  has  Acuities  to  attain  certainty,  and  in  what  cafes 
h  can  only  judge  and  guefs;  we  may  learn  to  content 
Qurfelves  with  what  is  attainable  by  us  in  this  (late. 

S.  5.  For,  though  the  comprchcnfion  of    ^^  capacity 
QDr  underftandings  comes  exceeding  fhort  of    fuited  to  our 
Ike  vaflr  extent  of  things ;  yet  we  (hall  have    ftatcandcon- 
caufe  enough  to  magnify  the  bountiful  au-    ^™' 
ttor  of  our  being,  for  that  proportion  and  degree  of 

wledge  he  has  bellowed  on  us,  fo  far  above  all  thr 
ft  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  our  manlion.     Men  have 

Ton  to  be  ,^(^  fatisfied  with  what  God  hath  thought 

for  thcwr  fince  he  hath  given  them   (as  St.  Peter 
ys)  9a/I«  vpoc  ^anf»  9^  iJo-iSftair,  whatfoever  is  neceflary 

the  conveniencies  of  life,  and  information  of  virtue  ; 
has   put  within  the  reach  of  their  difcovery  the 

fortabie  provifion  for  this  life,  and  the  way  that 
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leads  to  a  better.  How  (hort  foever  their  knowledge 
may  come  of  an  univerfal  or  perfed:  comprehenfion  of 
whatfoever  is«  it  yet  fccures  their  great  concernments^ 
that  they  have  light  enough  to  I^d  them  to  the  know- 
ledge of  their  maker^  and  the  light  of  their  own  duties. 
Men  may  find  matter  fudicient  to  bufy  their  heads» 
and  employ  their  bands  with  variety^  delight  and.  fatis- 
fadlion ;  if  they  will  hot  boldly  quarrel  with  their  own 
conftitution^  and  throw  away  the  bledings  their  hands 
are  filled  with^  becaufe  they  are  not  big  enough  to  gralp 
every  thing.  Wc  (hall  not  have  much  reafon  to  com- 
plain of  the  narrownefs  of  -our  minds,  if  we  will  but 
employ  them  about  what  may  be  of  ufe  to  us ;  for  of 
that  they  arc  very  capable :  and  it  will  be  an  unpardon* 
ablcj  as  well  as  childifh  peevifhnefs^  if  we  undervalue 
the  advantages  of  our  knowledge,  and  negleft  to  im* 
prove  it  to  the  ends  for  which  it  was  given  us,  becaufe 
there  are  fome  things  that  are  fet  put  of  the  reach  of  it. 
It  will  be  no  excufe  to  an  idle  and  untoward  fervant» 
who  would  not  attend  his  bufincfs  by  candle-light^  to 
plead  that  he  had  (lot  broad  fun-fhine.  The  candle» 
that  is  fet  up  in  us,  (liines  bright  enough  for  all  our 
purpofcs.  The  difcoveries  wc  can  make  with  this^ 
ought  to  fatisfy  us ;  and  we  (hall  then  ufe  our  under- 
(landings  right,  when  we  entertain  all  objects  in  that 
way  and  proportion  that  they  are  fuited  to  our  faculties, 
and  upon  thofe  grounds  they  arc  capable  of  being  prp- 
pofcd  to  us ;  and  not  peremptorily,  or  intemperately 
require  demondration,  and  demand  certainty,  y^htvt 
probability  only  is  to  be  had^  and  which  is  fufficient  to 
govern  all  our  concernments.  If  we  will  dilbelieve  every 
thing,,  becaufe  wc  cannot  certainly  know  all  things; 
wc  Ciall  do  niuchwhat  as  wifely  as  he,  ivho  would  not 
ufe  his  legs,  but  (it  dill  and  perilh,  becaufe  he  had  no 
wings  to  tly. 

§.  6.  When  we  know  our  own  (Irengthj 
Knowkdge  ^c  (liall  the  better  know  what  to  undertake 
city^Vcure  ^i^^^^P^  of  fucccfs  :  and  when  we  havc^ 
of^fcepticifm  w^^l  furvcycd  the  powers  of  our  own  mindst 
and  idJeneft.  and  made  fome  cftimate  what  we  may  ex- 
pe(ft  from  them,  we  (hall  not  be  inclined  either  to  (it 
*  ftill. 
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ftillj  and  not  fct  our  thoughts  on  work  at  all,  in  dcfpair 
of  knowing  any  thing ;  or,  on  the  other  fide,  queftion 
every  thing,  and  difclaim  all  knowledge,  becaufe  fome 
things  are  not  to  hp  undcrftood.  It  is  of  great  ufe  to 
the  failor,  to  kno^  the  length  of  his  line,  though  he 
cannot  with  it  fathom  all  the  depths  of  the  ocean.  It  is 
well  he  knows,  that  it  is  long  enough  to  reach  the  bot- 
tom, at  (uch  places  as  are  neceflary  to  dire<il  his  voyage, 
and  caution  him  againft  running  upon  ihoals  that  may 
ruin  him.  Our  bufinefs  here  is  not  to  know  all  things, 
but  thofe  which  concern  our  conduct.  If  we  can  find 
out  thofe  meafures,  whereby  a  rational  creature,  put  in 
that  ftate  in  which  man  is  in  this  world,  may,  and 
ought  to  govern  his  opinions,  and  adions  depending 
thereon,  we  need  not  to  be  troubled  that  fome  other 
things  efcape  our  knowledge. 

f .  7.  This  was  that  which  gave  the  firft  Occafion  of 
rife  to  this  eflay  concerning  the  underftand-  this  ef&j. 
ing.  For  I  thought  that  the  firft  ftep  to- 
wards fatisfying  feveral  enquiries,  the  mind  of  man  was 
very  apt  to  run  into,  was  to  take  a  furvey  of  our  own 
underftandings,  examine  our  own  powers,  and  fee  to 
what  things  they  were  adapted.  Till  that  was  done,  I 
fufpcdled  we  began  at  the  wrong  end,  and  in  vain 
fought  for  fatisfadlion  in  a  quiet  and  fure  poflTellion  of 
truths  that  moft  concerned  us,  whilft  we  let  loofe  our 
thoughts  into  the  vaft  ocean  of  being;  as  if  all  that 
boundlefs  extent  were  the  natural  and  undoubted  pof- 
feflion  of  our  underftandings,  wherein  there  was  nothing 
exempt  from  its  decifions,  or  that  cfcapcd  its  compre- 
henfion.  Thus  men  extending  their  enquiries  beyond 
their  capacities,  and  letting  their  thoughts  wander  into 
thofe  depths,  where  they  can  find  no  fure  footing ;  it  is 
no  wonder,  that  they  raifc  queftions,  and  multiply  dif- 
putes,  which,  never  coming  to  any  clear  rcfolution,  are 
proper  only  to  continue  and  increale  their  doubts,  and 
to  confirm  them  at  laft  in  perfcdl  fccpticifm.  Whereas, 
were  the  capacities  of  our  underftandings  well  con- 
fidercd,  the  extent  of  our  knowledge  once  difcovcred, 
and  the  horizon  found,  which  fcts  the  bounds  between 
the  enlightened  and  dark   parts  of  things,  between 
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what  IS,  a^id-vvh^it  is  not  comprehcnfible  by  us;  men 
vrould  perhaps  with  lefs  fcruple  acquiefce  in  the  avowed 
ignorance  of  the  pne»  and  employ  their  thoughts  and 
difcourfe  with  more  advantage  and  f^tisfa&ion  in  the 
other.  * 

$.  8.  Thus  much  I  thought  neccflary  tq 
filods  for!       ^*y  cpncerning  the  occafion  of  this  enquiry 

into  human  underftanding.  Butj,  before  I 
proceed  on  to  what  I  have  thought  on  this  iubjed,  I 
muft  here  in  the  entrance  beg  pardon  of  my  reader  for 
the  frequent  ufeof  the  word  •*  idea,  *  which  he  will  f^nd 
in  the  following  trcatife.  U  being  that  term,  which, 
I  think,  ferves  bcft  to  ftand  for  whatfoever  is  the  objcdt 
o(  the  underftanding  when  a  man  thinks ;  I  have  ufec) 
it'  to  exprcfs  whateyer  is  meant  by  phantafm«  notion^ 
fpecies,  or  whatever  it  is  which  the  mind  can  be  em- 
ployed about  in  thinking ;  and  I  could  not  avoid  fre- 
quently ufing  it  (i). 

I  prefume 

.  ^« 

\\)  This  modeft  apology  of  oor  anthor  could  not  procure  him  the  free 
life  off  the  word  UUai  but  gffeat  ofiSmoe  hu  been  taken  at  it,  and  it  hais 
been  ccnfured  as  of  dangerous  confei^uence :  to  which  you  may  here  fee 
what  he  anfwers..  *  Ine  world,  faith  the  *  bilhop  of  Wwcefttr^  hath 
'  been  ftransely  amufcd  yn^idea^  of  late ;  and  we  have  been  told,  that 
ft  range  things  might  be  done  by  the  help  of  ideas;  and  yet  theie  ideas  ^ 
at  Ian,  come  to  be  only  common  notions  of  things,  which  we  muft 
make  ufeof  in  our  reafoning,  You,  (i.  r.  the  author  of  the  Effay  con^ 
cerning  Human  Vnierfiandin^  iky  in  that  chapter,  about  the  exiftence 
of  God,  you  thought  it  moft  proper  to  exprefs  yourielf,  in  the  moft 
ufual  and  familiar  way,  by  common  words  and  expreflions.  I  would 
you  had  done  fo. quite  through  your  book;  for  then  you  had  never 
given  that  occafioo  to  the  enemies  of  our  faith,  to  take  up  your  new  wa^ 
of  ideal t  as  an  cfieAual  battefy  (as  they  imagined)  againft  the  myfteriea 
of  the  Chriftian  faith.  But  you  might  have  enjoyed  the  fatisfatUon  of 
your  idtm  long  enough  before  I  had  taken  notice  of  them,  unlefs  I  had 
found  them  employed  about  doing  mifcbief/ 

Ti>  which  our  author  \\)  replies.  It  b  plain,  that  that  which  your 
lordftiip  apprehends,  in  my  book,  may  be, of  dangerous  confequence  to 
the  ^icle  which  your  lorafliip  has  eroeavoured  to  defend,  is  my  intro-* 
duciqg  neitj  urms\  and  that  which  ^our  lordihip  inllances  in,  is  that  of 
ideal. ^  And  the  reafon  your  Iprdlhip  gives  in  every  of  thefe  placrs,  why 
youf  lordfliip  has  fuch  an  apprehenfion  of  ideas ^  that  they  may  be  of 
dan^rOds  confequence  to  that  article  of  faith,  which  your  lorafhip  \iii 


> .A. 
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I  prcfume  it  will  be  ealily  granted  me>  that  there  are 
fuch  ide^s  in  men's  minds ;  every  one  is  confcious  of 
them  in  himfelf^  and  nien*s  words  and  adtions  will  fatisfy 
him  th^t  they  are  in  others. 

Our  firft  cn(}uiry  then  fhali  be,  how  they  come  into ' 
the  mind, 

CHAP. 


eadeaToured  to  dejbndt  if  becaufe  thqr  have  been  applied  to  fuch  pur- 
pofes.  And  I  might  (your  lordlhip  fays)  have  enjoyed  the  faci»faaion 
of  ray  iietu  long  enough  before  you  had  taken  nocice  of  them,  uqkfs 
your  lordlhip  had  fi>pnd  them  employed  in  doing  roifchief.  Which,  at 
Jaft,  as  1  humUv  coqceive,  amounts  to  thus  rouch«  apd  no.  more,  <vr«« 
That  your  (ordmip .fears  iita$t  /•  t*  the  term  idiai^  may,  fome  time  or 
other,  prove  of  very  dangerous  confequencc  to  what  your  lordlhip  haa 
endeavoured  to  defend,  becaufe  they  have  been  made  uie  ef  in  arguing 
^gainft  it*  For  I  am  Aire  your  lordlhip  does  not  mcan^  that  you  appre- 
hend the  thinp,  iignified  by  idea$t  may  be  of  dangerous  coqfequencc  to 
the  anicie  of  taifh  your  lordlhip  endeavours  to  defend,  becaufe  they  have 
(xen  made  ufe  of  againft  it :  For  (beAdes  (hat  your  lordlhip  mentions 
terms)  that  would  be  to  expe^  that  thofe  who  oppofe  that  article,  ihould 
oppofe  it  without  any  thoughts ;  for  the  things  fi^ified  by  ideas^  are 
nothing  but  the  immediate  ofage^is  of  our  minds  iq  thinking :  fo  that 
unlefi  any  OQC  can  oppofe  the  article  your  lordlhip  defends,  without 
thinking  on  fomething,  he  mu^  ufe  the  things  fignined  by  ideat ;  for  he 
that  thinks,  mull  have  fome  ia)i|iediate  objeA  of  his  mind  in  thinking, 
i.  r.  muft  have  {dem* 

But  whether  it  be  the  name,  ox  the  thing ;  ideat  in  found,  or  idtat  in 
fignification  ;  that  your  lordlhip  apprehends  moy  be  of  dangeroux  conjequenct 
t»  tb^i  itnicU  of  faith  t  nvbicb  jour  hrdjhip  endea^-ours  to  defend',  it  leems  to 
me,  I  will  not  lay  a  ne«iv  'waj  of  reafo/tifir  (for  that  belongs  to  me),  but 
were  it  not  your  lordlhip's,  I  Ihould  think  it  a  very  extraordinaty  way  of 
reajomhig^  to  write  againft  a  book,  wherein  your  lordlhip  acknowledges 
they  are  not  ufed  to  bad  purpofes,  no^  employed  to  do  mifchief ;  only 
becaufe  you  find  that  i4*at  are,  by  thofe  who  oppofe  your  lordlhip,  em* 
flowed  to  do  mijcbiefi  and  fo  apprehend^  they  m^y  b"  of  dangerous  conjequence 
to' the  article  your  lordlhip  has  eng;|u;ed  in  the  defence  of.  For  wnether 
i^eeti  as  terms y  or  ideax  as  the  immediate  objeth  of  the  mind  fignified  by 
thofe  l^mu,  may  be,  in  your  lordlhip's  apprchenfion,  of  dangerous  confer 
queuceio  that  article;  1  do  not  fee  how  your  lordlhip's  writing  againft  the 
uotioM  of  ideas  f  as  liated  in  my  book,  will  at  all  hinder  your  oppolers,  from 
emfkjing  them  in  doing  mifchief  as  before. 

However,  be  that  as  it  will,  fo  it  is,  that  your  lordlhip  apprehends  theie 
new  termst  theie  ideas^  nvitb  'which  tie  *ivorld  batht  of  late  ^  beej^  fofixange» 
ly  amufodf  (though  at  loft  they  come  to  be  onl^  common  notions  of  things,  as  your 
lordlhip  owns]  may  be  ofdangerwi  conjequence  to  that  article. 

My  lord,  tf  any,  in  anfwei  to  your  lordlhip's  Jemumi,  and  in  other 
pamphlets t^  wherein  your  lordlhip  ponoi^lains  they  have  talked  fo  K^uch  of 
ideas,  have  been  tcoublefome  to  your  lordlhip  with  that  ur,m ;  it  is  not 
ftpnge  ^\  youp  }ordihip  Ihould  be  tire4  with  that  fo^Jfvd ;  b>^\  ton 

£4  X^%\\3it*. 
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natural  foever  it  be  to  our  weak  eonftitutions,  to  be  offimded  with  any 
found,  wherewith  an  importunate  din  harh  been  made  about  our  ean; 
yet,  my  brd,  1  know  your  lordihip  has  a  better  opinion  of  the  articles  of 
our  faith«  than  to  think  any  of  them  can  be  overturned,  or  fo  much  ai 
Ihakeu,  with  a  breath  formed  into  any  found,  or  term  whatfocver. 

Naates  are  but  the  arbitrary  marks  of  conceptions ;  and  fo  they  be 
fufficiently  appropriated  to  them  in  tbdr  ufc,  I  kn<.w  no  other  difierence 
any  of  them  have  in  particular,  but  as  they  arc  of  cafv  or  difficult  pro- 
nunciation, and  of  a  more  or  lefs  pleafant  found ;  and  what  particular 
antipathies  there  may  be  in  men  to  fome  of  them,  upon  that  account,  is 
not  eafy  to  be  forcfecn.  This  I  am  fure,  no  urm  whacfoever  in  itlclf 
bears,  one  more  than  another,  any  oppofition  to  truth  of  any  kind  ;  they 
are  only  proportions  that  do  or  can  oppofe  the  truth  of  any  article  or 
doArine :  and  thus  no  Urm  is  privileged  for  bcin^^  fet  in  oppofition  to 
truth. 

There  is  no  word  to  be  found,  which  may  not  be  brought  into  a  pro- 
portion, wherein  the  moil  facred  and  moft  evident  truths  may  be  op- 
pofed :  but  chat  is  not  a  fault  in  the  term^  but  him  that  uffs  it.  And 
therefore  I  cannot  eaGly  perfuade  myfelf  (whatever  your  lordfhip  hath 
f  lid  in  the  heat  of  your  concern)  that  vou  have  bellowed  fo  much  pains 
u:)on  my  book,  becaufe  the  word  idea  is  fo  much  ufcd  there  For  though 
u^cn  my  faying,  in  my  chapter  about  the  exigence  of  Goil,  *  That  I 
fcarce  ufcd  the  word  idea  in  that  whole  chapter,'  your  lordfhip  wifhes, 
that  I  had  done  fo  quite  through  my  book:  yet  I  muft  rather  look  upon  that 
as  a  compliment  to  me,  wherein  your  lordfhip  wifhcd,  that  my  book  had 
been  all  through  fuited  to  vulgar  readers,  not  ufed  to  that  and  the  like 
terms,  than  that  your  lordihip  has  fuch  an  apprehenfion  of  the  word  idea  ; 
or  that  there  is  any  fuch  harm  in  the  ufe  ot  it,  inflead  of  the  word  notion 
(with  which  your  lordihip  feems  to  take  it  to  agree  in  (igiiincation},  that 
your  lordihip  would  think  it  worth  your  while  to  fpend  any  pirc  of  your 
valuable  time  and  thoughts  about  my  book,  for  having  the  word  idea  fo 
often  in  it ;  for  this  would  be  to  make  your  lordihip  to  write  only  a^^ainil 
an  impropriety  of  fpeech.  I  own  to  your  lordfhip,  it  is  a  great  conde^ 
fcenfion  in  your  lordihip  to  have  done  it,  if  that  word  have  fuch  a  (hare 
in  what  your  lordfhip  has  writ  againll  my  book,  as  fome  expreiViom 
would  perfuade  one  ;  and  1  would,  for  the  fatisfaciinn  of  your  lordfhip, 
change  the  tt'rmoi  idea  for  a  better,  if  your  lordfhip,  or  any  one,  could 
help  nic  to  it ;  for,  that  rtofiofi  will  not  fo  \vA\  Hand  ibr  e\ en'  immediate 
oojed  of  the  mind  in  thinking,  as  //y/  does,  I  have  (as  I  p;utfs)  fomcwhcrc 
piven  a  reafon  in  my  hook,  by  ihfwing  thit  the  trrm  noti'M  is  more  pecu- 
linrly  appr'»priaicd  to  a  certain  fort  ot  thofe  objec^ts,  which  1  call  niixed 
modes  :  and  I  think,  it  would  not  found  a'fo^  ther  fo  well,  to  fay,  the 
rbiiofi  of  red,  and  the  no/hr/  of  a  barf- ;  as  thi:  idea  of  rnU  and  tlie  idea  ofti 
horft.  But  if  any  one  thinks  it  will,  1  conf«*nd  not;  for  I  have  no  fond- 
nefs  for,  nor  an  cntipnriiy  to,  any  piirticular  articulate  founds :  nor  do  1 
think  there  is  any  fptli  ur  iafcinaiion  in  any  of  th.-m. 

But  be  the  word  idea  proper  or  impro|)er,  I  do  not  fee  hovv  it  is  the 
barter  or  the  worfe,  bcc&ufe  ill  me h  n.ive  made  ufe  of  it,  or  becaufe  \\ 
has  been  made  uic  of  to  had  purpnfis\  for  if  that  be  a  reafon  to  condemn, 
cr  lay  it  by,  we  mutt  lay  by  the  terms,  fcripture,  reafon,  perceptiom,  d(f 
ti^a,  clear,  &c.  Nay,  the  name  of  C«>i/himfelf  will  not  ifcapc;  ibr  1 
do  not  think  any  one  of  thefe,  or  any  other  term,  can  be  produced, 
which  hath  not  been  made  ufe  of  bv  fuch  men,  and  to  fuch  purpofes. 

And 
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^nd  thereforCa  if  tie  unitarians  m  tbehr  late  famfblett  have  talked  tjeiy 

muKb  0^  and JirangAy  amujed  the  nvorld  ivitb  ideas ;  I  cannot  believe  your 

iofdfhip  will  think  that  word  one  jot  the  worfe,  or  the  more  dangerous^ 

bccaufe  they  ufe  it ;  any  more  than,  for  their  ufe  of  them,  vou  will  think 

reafim  oxJcriptHre  terms  ill  or  dangerous.     And  therefore  wliat  vour  lord- 

fhip  fays,  that  /  might  have  enjoyed  the  fatisfa&ion  of  my  ideas  lonf  enough 

before ywr  lord/hi f  bad  taken  notice  of  them,  mnlej's  you  had  found  them  em* 

jloved  in  doing  mi/chief  \    will,  I  prefume,  when  your  lonifhip  has  con- 

iidered  again  of  this  matter,  prevail  with  your  lord(hij>,  to  let  xne  enjy 

ftill  the  fatisfadioM  I  take  in  my  ideas,  i.  e»  as  much  fatisfa^ion  as  I  can 

take  in  fo  fmall  a  matter,  as  is  the  ufing  of  a  proper  term,  notwithftand<« 

ine  it  Jhould  be  empkyed  by  othen  in  doing  mifchitf 

ror,  my  lord,  if  1  Ihould  leave  it  wholly  out  of  my  book,  and  fub* 
fiiture  the  word  notion  every  wherein  the  room  of  it ;  and  every  body  el(e 
do  fo  too  (though  your  lordihip  dues  not,  I  fuppofe,  fufpeA,  that  I 
have  the  vaninr  to  think  they  would  follow  my  example)  my  oook  would, 
it  fecms,  b<  tne  more  to  your  lordihip's  liking ;  but  I  do  not  fee  how 
this  would  one  jot  abate  the  mi/chief  your  lordfliip  complains  of.  For 
the  unitarians  might  as  much  employ  notions^  as  they  do  now  ideas,  to  do 
mi/chief  \  unlcis  they  are  fuch  fools  to  think  they  can  conjure  with  thit 
notable  woro  idea  ;  and  that  the  force  of  what  they  fay,  lies  in  the  found, 
and  iiot  Jn  the  (ignitication  of  their  terms. 

This  i  am  fure  of,  that  the  truths  of  the  Chriftian  religion  can  be  no 
more  bat tc red  by  one  word  than  another ;  nor  can  the)*  be  beaten  down 
or  endangered  by  any  found  whatfoever.  And  I  am  apt  to  flatter  myfelf, 
that  your  lordihip  is  fatisfied  that  there  is  no  harm  in  the  word  ideas,  bc- 
caufe you  fay,  you  ihould  not  have  taken  any  notice  of  my  idtas,  if  the 
enemies  rf  our  faith  had  not  taken  vt  my  neiv  ivay  of  ideas,  as  an  ejteStsial 
batteiy  againfi  the  myfieries  of  the  Chrijiian faith.  In  which  place,  oy  nru» 
'Way  of  ideas,  nothing,  I  think,  can  be  conltrued  to  be  meant,  but  my 
exprewng  myielf  by  that  of  ideas  ;  and  not  by  other  more  common  words, 
and  of  anciencer  ilanding  in  the  Englijh  language. 

As  to  the  objedion,  of  the  author's  way  by  ideas  being  a  new  ivay, 
he  thus  anfwers  ;  my  nenv  nuay  by  ideas,  or  my  ivay  by  ideas,  which  often 
occurs  in  your  lordihip's  letter,  is,  1  confefs,  a  very  large  and  doubtful 
expreiHon ;  and  may,  in  the  full  latitude,  comprehend  my  whole  ej/ay ; 
hfcauie,    treating  in  it  of  the    underfianding,    which    is   nothing   but 
the  faculty  of   thinking,   I    could   not  well    treat  of  that  faculty  of 
the  mind,   which  connlls  in    thinking,  without    confidering  the  im- 
mediate obje^h  of  the  mind  in    thinking,  which    I   call  ideas:   and 
therefore  in  treating  of  the  underftanding,  1  guefs  it  will  not  be  thouehc 
ihange,  that  the  greateil  prt  of  my  book  has  been  taken  up,  in  confider- 
ing what  thefe  objects  of  the  mind,  in  thinking,  are ;  whence  they  come ; 
what  uie  the  mind  makes  of  them,  in  its  feveral  ways  of  thinking ;  and 
what  are  the  outward  marks  whereby  it  fignifi'rs  them  to  others,  or  re- 
cords them  for  its  own  ufe.     And  this,  in  ihort,  is  my  tjoey  by  ideas, 
that  which  your  lordihip  calls  my  uenu  «way  by  ideas:  which,  my  lord,  if 
it  be  neiv,  it  is  but  a  new  hiilory  of  an  old  thing.     For  I  think  it  will 
not  be  doubted,  that  men  alwayt  performed  the  adions  of  thinking,  rea^ 
fining,  believing,  and  knowing,  juft  after  the  fame  manner  they  do  now ; 
though  whether  the  fame  account  has  heretofore  been  given  cf  the  way 
how  they  performed  thefe  actions,  or  wherein  they  confiiled,  I  do  not 
know.     Were  I  as  well  read  as  your  lordftiip,  I  Ihould  have  been  fafe 
from  that  geotlc  leprimand  of  your  loidtbip's,  for  thinking  mj  *way  of 
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Utat^  KSWy  for  fwant  of  looking  into  other  mtni  thoughts^  i***^ich  apfemr  in 
ibrir  books. 

Your  lurdfhip's  words,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  your  inftru^Hon^  ii^ 
the  caTcy  and  as.  a  warning  to  others,  who  will  be  fo  bold  adventurers  as 
iojfin  any  thing  barely  out  of  their  own  thoughts^  I  fliall  fet  down  at  large  ; 
And  th<^  run  thus:  Whether  you  took  this  luay  of  ideas  ^tom  the  modem 
fhiio/ofher,  mentioned  by  you,  is  not  at  all  matertaJ  \  but  I  intended  no  reflec- 
tion ufonyou  in  it  (for  that  you  mean^  by  my  commending  yw  as  a  Jcholar  of 
fo  great  a  mafler)  ;  /  neijer  meant  to  take  from  you  the  hwour  of  yonr  qusu  iw 
fvtntions  :  and  I  do  believe  you  'whenyoufay^  Tkatycu  lunae  from  your  o^um 
thoughts,  and  the  ideas  you  had  there •  But  many  things  may  Jtem  ne^w  to 
aue,  luho  converjes  only  ivith  his  own  thoughts ,  ivhich  real!)-  are  fiot  fo;  as 
he  sua^fnd,  wien  he  looks  into  the  thoughts  of  other  men,  *whicb  appear  in 
their  books.  And  therefore,  although  I  han:e  ajuji  fjieemflr  the  indention  of 
finch  ^  njoho  can  f pin  molumcs  banly  out  of  their  o-wn  thoughts ;  yet  I  am  apt  to 
think,  they  tvould  oblige  the  ivorld  more,  if,  after  they  have  thought  fo  much 
themjehves,  they  nvouTd  examine  luhat  thoughts  others  ha^'e  had  before  thfm. 


tonccrnif/g  the  fame  things  :  that  fo  thofe  may  not  be  thought  their  own  inven* 

/elves  and  others.     If, 
magnetical  experiments  himjelf,  and pnblijh  them  as  bis  o*wn  thougbts,  he  might 


thats  tuhich  are  common  fo  them/elves  and  others.     If  a  manjhould  try  all  the 


take  himjelf  to  be  the  inventor  of  them  :  but  he  that  examines  and  compares  ivith 
them  tvlat  Gilbert,  and  others  have  done  before  him,  ivill  not  diminijh  the 
fraije  of  his  diligence,  but  may  iioijh  he  had  compared  his  thoughts  *witb  other 
men's  -,  by  vohich  the  nuorld  would  rrceivt  greater  advantage,  although  he  bad 
ioft  the  honour  of  being  an  original* 

1  o  alleviate  my  i'ault  be^in,  I  agrep  with  your  lordfhip,  that  masey 
things  mayjeem  new,  to  one  that  convcrfes  only  vui/h  bis  o^vn  thoughts  ^  iuhic& 
really  are  not  Jo  ;  but  I  niuft  crave  leave  to  fugged  to  your  lord  (hip,  thai 
if  in  the  fpioning  them  out  of  his  own  thoughts,  they  fccm  new  to  him. 
he  is  certainly  the  inventor  of  them  ;  and  they  ma)  as  juflly  be  thought 
his  own  invention,  as  any  one's ;  and  be  is  as  certainly  the  inventor  of 
tliem,  as  any  one  who  thou&^ht  on  tiicm  before  him  :  the  didin^Hon  of  in* 
vciuioTi,  or  not  invention,  lying  not  in  thinkiog  tird,  or  not  iirll,  but  in 
borrowing,  or  not  borrowing,  our  thoughts  irom  another  :  and  lie  to. 
whom,  fpinning  them  out  of  his  own  thoughts,  theyy^^xn  nrw,  could  not 
certainly  borrow  them  from  another.  So  he  truly  invented  priMting  ia 
Europe,  who  witiiout  any  communication  with  the  Chweje,  fpun  it  out  of 
his  own  thoughts ;  though  it  were  ever  {o  true,  that  the  Chiueje  had  the 
ufc  o\ printing,  nay,  of  ftwiingin  the  verv'  fame  way,  among  them,  many 
ages  before  him.  So  that  he  thatfpins  any  thing  out  of  his  own  thoughts, 
thit/eems  nenx*  to  him,  cannot  ceafe  to  think  it  his  own  invention,  (hould 
he  examine  ever  fo  far,  VLlat  thoughts  others  have  had  before  htm,  concetw 
mg  the  fame  thin^ ,  and  Ihould  find  by  examining,  tliat  they  had  the  fame 
thoughts  too. 

fiut  what  great  obligation  this  would  be  to  the  world,  or  weighty  caufe 
of  turning  over  and  looking  into  books,  I  confefs  I  do  not  Tee.  The 
great  end  to  me,  in  comerfmg  with  my  own  or  o:hcr  men's  thoughts,  in 
matters  of  fpeculat ion,  is  tO  fmd  truth,  without  belnz  much  concerned 
whether  my  oun  fninning  of  it  out  of  mine,  or  iheit  Tpinnlng  of  it  out 
of  their  own  thougnts,  helps  me  to  i(.  And  how  little  I  affeft  the  honour 
§f  an  original,  may  be  fecn  at  that  place  of  m}'  book,  where,  if  any 
where,  that  itch  el  vain-glury  was  Hkelleft  to  have  ihewn  itfelf,  had  I 
been  fo  •ver>run  with  it,  as  to  ne«d  a  curi^    It  is  where  I  fpeak  of  cer- 

taintv. 
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cuntf ,  in  dieft  following  words,  taken  notice  of  by  jrottr  loidflup,  in 
another  place:  '  I  diiiik  I  have  ibevn  whereiD  it  ii  tliat  certainty,  real 

*  certainty  confiib,  which  whatever  it  was  to  others,  was,  I  conteft,  to 
f  me,  bcfetofoie,  one  of  thoTe  iefiderata^  which  1  found  great  want  of/ 

Hcie,  Riv  lord,  liowever  amv  ^\%fiemti  to  me,  and  the  more  fo  be* 
cauft  polfibiy  I  had  in  vain  honied  for  it  in  the  iwib  y  tAert ;  yet  I 
jTpoke  of  it  as  svw,  only  to  myfalf :  leaving  others  in  the  undiftnibed 
pofleffipn  of  what  either  by  invention,  or  reading,  was  thein  before; 
widioat  affim)ii|^  to  myfolf  any  other  honour,  but  that  of  my  own  mx^ 
ranoe,  till  that  tune,  if  othen  before  had  (hewn  wherein  certainty  lay» 
And  yet,  my  lord,  if  I  had,  upon  this  occafion,  been  forward  to  aflume 
to  myfelf  tlie  fcaaar  rf  mi  ori^imil,  I  think  I^had  been  pretty  fafe  in  it ; 
fincc  1  (bould  have  i^d  your  lotdfhip  for  my  guarantee  and  vmdkmicr  in 
that  point,  who  are  pkafed  to  call  it  smo  ;  and,  u  fuch,  to  write  againft 
it. 

And  truly,  my  brd,  in  this  refpeA,  my  book  has  had  vcty  unludcjr 
ftart,  fincc  it  hath  had  the  misfortune  to  difpleafe  your  lordmip,  witn 
many  things  in  it^  for  their  novelty ;  as  atroi;  iMrf  0f  reafimngi  menn  fy- 
faihifii  ahmi  rtm^  \  mnvfirt  rfartmiMij ;  «rfw  itrmt ;  mn»  iMfaj^  tf  ideas  % 
ufm  meibod  rf  eertahOf ;  &o.  And  yet  in  other  places,  your  lordlhip 
ieema  to  think  it  worthy  in  me  of  your  lordihip's  refle^on,  for  faying, 
bot  what  others  have  faid  before ;  as  where  i  fay,  <  In  the  diifierent  make 
'  of  men's  tempen,  and  application  of  their  thoughts,  fome  argnmenta 

*  prevail  more  on  one,  and  fome  on  another,  for  the  confirmation  of 

*  the  fome  troth/  Your  lordlhip  aiks,  What  is  this  differmt  fr^m  nnhat 
iJi  Hum  rf'  ssmderfimstding  btn^e/aid  f  Again,  I  take  it,  your  lorJmip  meant 
hot  cbele  words  for  a  commendation  oif  roy  book,  where  you  (ay,  Bsn  if 
JM  jmKp  ir  smeoMi  fy  *  The  fimple  idem  that  come  in  by  fenfation,  or  re- 
«  fle6tion,  and  their  being  the  foundation  of  our  knowledge,'  iwi  thatmr 
9Cfi9U  e/ihinfs  come  its^  either fnm  emr  Jenfis  or  the  exereije  of  emr  minds  : 
as  there  is  stoiisMg  extraordimiry  in  the  dike^vefy^  fij^^  hri(fhif  is  for  enough 
from  ofpofimg  that,  taebereimjou  ihink  au  mankind  are  agreed. 

And  again.  Bat  lahat  need  all  this  great  sm^  aboat  ideu  aad  certainty, 
Snee  amd  real  certainty  fy  ideas ;  if  after  all^  it  comee  onfy  to  this,  that  oar 
ideas  oa^  ref  re/eat  to  its  fitch  things,  from  whence  *we  bring  argameats  to 
pritM  the  truth  of  things  f 

But,  the  mmrld  hath  been  ^rawgefy  etmujed  nifith  ideas  of  late ;  and  toe 
have  been  told,  that  firange  thimgs  might  be  done  by  the  help  of  ideas ;  and 
yet  thefe  ideas,  at  laft,  come  to  ie  onh  common  notions  of  things,  vohich  nue 
mn/l  make  nfe  of  in  our  ree^nsng.    And  to  the  like  purpofe  in  other  places. 

Whether,  therefore^  at  laft,  your  loidfhip  will  refoive,  that  it  isamo  or 
no ;  or  more  faolrv  by  its  lieing  n^w^  imift  be  left  to  your  lordlhip. 
Tliis  I  find  by  it,  that  my  book  cannot  avoid  bein?  condemned  on  the 
one  fide  or  the  other,  nor  do  I  fee  a  poflibility  to  help  it*  If  there  be 
readers  that  like  only  new  thoughts ;  or,  on  the  other  fide,  others  that 
can  bear  nothtne  bot  what  can  be  jufHfied  by  received  authorities  in 
print;  I  mail  dciire  them  to  make  themfelves  amends  in  that  part  which 
tney  like,  for  the  difpieafure  th^  receive  in  the  other :  bot  if  any  (hould 
be  fo  exad,  as  to  find  lault  with  both,  truly,  I  know  not  well  what  to 
fay  to  them.  The  cafe  is  a  plain  cafe,  the  book  is  all  over  naught,  and 
there  is  not  a  fentence  in  it,  that  is  not,  either  for  its  antiquity  or  novelty, 
to  be  condemned,  and  fo  there  is  a  Ihort  end  of  it.  From  your  lord- 
lhip^ indeed^  in  paq^cubr,  1  can  hope  for  fomethiog  better;  for  your 
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lordlhip  tliinks  fhf:  general  defign  of  it  fo  good,  that  that,  I  flatter  myfclf^ 
would  pievail  on  your  lordlbip  to  preserve  it  from  the  fire. 

£ut  as  to  the  way,  your  lord(hip  thinks,  I  (hould  have  taken  to  pre- 
vent the  halving  i:  thought  n^  heventhnf  ivhem  it  tvas  eommom  to  me  *with ' 
ethers,  it  unluckily  fo  icU  out,  in  the  fubjcA  of  ray  E^y  of  Human  Uw 
deifianding,  that  I  could  not  look  into  the  thoughts  of  other  inen  to  in- 
form my I'elf.  For  my  dcfign  being,  as  well  ab  1  could,  to  copy  nature, 
and  to  give  an  account  of  the  operations  of  the  mind  in  thinking ;  I 
could  look  into  no-body's  underftanding  but  my  own,  to  fee  how  it 
wrought;  nor  have  a  jprofpe^l  into  other  men's  minds,  to  view  their 
thouglits  there ;  and  obferve  what  fteps  and  motions  they  took,  and  by  what 
gradations  they  proceeded  in  their  acquamting  themfelves  with  truth,  and 
their  advance  in  knowledge :  what  we  find  ot  their  thoughts  in  books,  it 
hut  the  refuk  of  this,  and  not  the  progrefs  and  woricing  of  their  minds, 
in  coming  to  the  opinions  or  coaclufions  they  fet  down  and  publiihed. 

All  therefore,  that  I  can  fay  of  my  book,  is,  that  it  is  a  copy  of  tny 
own  mind,  in  its  feveral  ways  of  operation.  And  all  that  I  can  fay  for 
the  publifliing  of  it  is,  that  1  think  the  intellectual  faculties  are  made, 
and  operate  alike  in  mod  men ;  and  that  fome,  that  I  (hewed  it  to  before 
I  publiihed  it^  liked  it  fo  well,  that  I  was  confirmed  in  that  opinion. 
And  therefore,  if  it  (hould  happen,  that  it  (hould  not  be  fo,  bat  that 
fome  men  (hould  have  ways  of  thinking,  reafoning,  or  arriving  at  cer> 
tainty,  difitrent  from  others,  and  above  thofe  that  I  find  my  mind  to  ufe 
and  acquiefce  in,  I  do  not  fee  of  what  ufe  my  book  can  be  to  them.  I  can 
only  make  it  my  bumble  requcft,  in  my  own  name,  and  in  the  name  of 
thofe  that  are  of  my  fize,  who  find  their  minds  work,  reafon,  and  know 
in  the  iame  low  way  that  mine  does,  that  thofe  men  of  a  more  happy 
genius  would  (hew  us  the  way  oi  their  nobler  flights ;  and  particularly 
would  difcover  to  us  their  (horter  or  furer  way  to  certainty,  than  by  idna^ 
and  the  obferving  their  agreement  or  difagreemenc 

Your  lord(bip  adds,  Bui  uoiv,  itfiemsp  noih'mg  is  tntelligihie  hut  nuh^t 
fuits  ivith  the  netv  njjoy  of  ideas.  My  lord.  The  neiw  nttaj  of  ideas,  and 
the  old  wa^  of  fpeaking  inteUigilfy  *  was  always  and  ever  will  be  the 
fame :  and  if  I  may  take  the  liberty  to  declare  my  fenfe  of  it,  heran  it 
confifls :  !•  That  a  man  afo  no  words,  but  fuch  as  he  makes  the  figns  of 
certain  determined  obje^  of  his  mind  in  thinking,  which  he  can  make 
known  to  another,  a.  Next,  that  he  u(e  the  fame  word  fteadily  for  the 
i\^  of  the  fame  immediate  objedof  his  mind  in  thinking.  3.  That  he 
jom  thofe  words  together  in  pn^xifitions,  according  to  the  grammatical 
rules  of  that  language  he  fpeaks  in.  4.  That  be  unite  thofe  fentences  in 
a  coherent  difcourfe.  Thus,  and  thna  only,  I  humbly  conceive,  any  one 
may  prelerve  himielf  from  the  confines  and  fufpicion  of  ja^on,  whether 
he  plcafes  to  call  thofe  immediate  obje^  of  hu  mind,  which  his  words 
do,  or  (hould  (land  for,  ideas  or  no. 
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No  lunate  Principles  in  the  Mind, 

5.  I.  TT  is  an  cftablifhed  opinion  amongft    The  wiy 
jL  fome  men,  that  there  arc  in  the.un-    ^^^^  *^7 

^     rk       •%•  ^--  ••1         />  ^^  come  Of 

dcrftanding  certain  innate  principles ;  fome  an/  know- 
primary  notions^  xoi»ai  Ifvvoiaij  chara£):crS|  ledge,  fufRci- 
as  it  were,  flamped  upon  the  mind  of  man,  cnttoprovcit 
which  the  foul  receives  in  its  very  firll  °°'*"^*^' 
being ;  and  brings  into  the  world  with  it.  It  would 
be  fuflficient  to  convince  unprejudiced  readers  of  the 
falfenefs  of  this  ftippoiition,  if  I  fhould  only  fhew  (as 
I  hope  I  fhall  in  the  following  parts  of  this  difcourfe) 
how  men,  barely  by  the  ufc  of  their  natural  faculties^ 
may  attain  to  all  the  knowledge  they  have^  without  the 
help  of  any  innate  impreflions ;  and  may  arrive  at  cer- 
tainty, withdut  atiy  fach  original  notions  or  prini:iples« 
For  I  imagine  a'liy  one  will  eafily  grant,. .that  it  would 
be  impertinent  to  fuppofe,  the  ideas  of  colours  innate 
in  a  creature,  to  whom  God  hath  given  fight,  and  a 
power  to  receive  them  by  the  eyes,  from  external  ob- 
jcdts :  and  no.  lefs  unreafonable  would  it  be  to  attribute 
fcveral  truths  to  the  impreflions  of  nature,  and  innate 
charadlers,  when  we  may  obferye  in  ourfelves  faculties, 
fit  to  attain  as  eafy  and  certain  knowledge  of  thcmj  as 
if  they  were  originally  imprinted  on  the  mind. 

But  bccaufe  a  man  is  not  permitted  without  cenfure 
to  follow  his  own  thoughts  in  the  fearch  of  truth,  when 
they  lead  him  ever  fo  little  out  of  the  common  road  ; 
I  (hall  fet  down  the  reafons,  that  made  me  doubt  ol 
the  truth  of  that  opinion,  as  an  excufe  for  my  mi  (lake 
if  I  be  in  one ;  which  I  leave  to  be  confidercd  by  thofe 
who,  with  me,  difpofe  themfelves  to  embrace  truth 
wherever  they  find  it. 

$.  2.  There  is  nothing  more  commonly  General  tl 
taken  for  granted,  than  that  there  are  cer-  C«»^«*'<^g'«» 
tain  principles^  both  fpeculative  and  prac-    *^«""|^»^- 

tica 


tical  (for  they  fpeak  of  both)  umverfally  agreed  upon 
by  all  mankind :  which  therefore,  they  argue,  muft 
Heeds  be  conllanC  iniprelTions,  which  the  fouls  of  men 
receive  in  their  firft  beings,  and  which  they  bring  into 
the  world  with  them,  as  neceffarily  and  really  as  they 
do  any  of  their  inherent  faculties. 

§.  3.  This  argument,  drawn  from  univcr- 
Umvexfal  f^^  confent,  has  this  misfortune  in  it,  that 
prora  no-  ^^  ''■  ^'^^"^^  '''"^  '"  '"■'t^^''  of  f**^»  that  there 
Aingionate.  were  certain  truths,  wherein  all  mankind 
agreed,  it  would  not  prove  them  innate,  if 
there  can  be  any  other  way  (hewn,  how  men  may  come 
to  that  univerfal  agreement,  in  the  things  ihey  do  con- 
tent in ;  which  I  prcfume  may  be  done. 

§.  4.  But,  which  is  worfe,  this  argumene 
of  univerfal  confent,  which  is  made  ufe  of 
to  prove  Innate  principles,  feems  to  me  a 
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dcmonftration  that  there  are  none  fuch  i  be- 
caufc  thcrt  are  none  to  which  all  mankind 
give  an  univerfal  allent.  I  fliall  begin  with 
the  fpeculative,  and  inftance  in  chofc  mag- 
nificil  principles  of  dcmonftration;  "  whai- 
and,  "  it    is  impofiiblp  for  the  fame 


L  thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be;"  which,  of  all  others, 
I  think  have  the  moft  allowed  title  to  innate.  Thefe 
I  have  fo  fettled  a  reputation  of  maxims  univcrfdlly  re- 
reived,  that  it  will,  no  doubt,  be  thought  rtrange,  if  any 
>ne  ftiould  fcem  to  queftion  it.  But  yet  I  take  liberty 
o  fay,  that  thefe  propofitions  are  fo  fax  from  having  an 
iniverfal  affent,  that  there  are  great  part  of  mankinij 
o  whom  they  are  not  Qi  much  as  known. 

§.  5.     For,  firft,  it  is  evident,  that  all 
children  and  idiots  have  not  the  leaftappre- 
henfion  or  thought  of  them  :  and  the  want 
of  that  is  enough  to  dcftroy  that  univerfal 
affent,  which  mull  needs  be  the  neceifary 
concomitant  of  all  intutetjuths  :  itfecmjng 
to  me  nearacontradidion,  to  fay,  that  there 
« truths  imprinted  on  the  foiil.which  it  perceives  or  un- 
:rftands  not :  imprinting,  if  it  fignify  any  thing,  being 
f  rHc,  but  the  maJttag  ccrtak 
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ceived.  For  to  imprint  any  thing  on  the  mindj  without 
the  mind's  perceiving  it,  feems  to  me  hardly  intelligible. 
If  therefore  children  and  idiots  have  fouls,  have  minds» 
with  thofe  impreflions  upon  them,  they  muft  unavoid* 
ably  perceive  them,  and  necellarily  know  and  afient  to 
thcfe  truths ;  which  fince  they  do  not,  it  is  evident  that 
there  are  no  fuch  imprcdions.  For  if  they  are  not  no- 
tions naturally  imprinted,  how  can  they  be  innate?  and 
if  they  are  notions  imprinted,  how  can  they  be  un- 
known ?  To  fay  a  notion  is  imprinted  on  the  mind,  and 
yet  at  the  fame  time  to  fay,  that  the  mind  is  ignorant  of 
it,  and  never  yet  took  notice  of  it,  is  to  make  this  im- 
preflion  nothing.  No  propolirion  can  be  faid  to  be  ia 
the  mind,  which  it  never  yet  knew,  which  it  was  never 
yet  confcious  of.  For  if  any  one  may,  then,  by  the 
fame  reafon,  all  propofitions  that  are  true,  and  the  mind 
is  capable  of  ever  alFenting  to,  may  be  faid  to  be  in  the 
mind,  and  to  be  imprinted :  fince,  if  any  one  can  be 
faid  to  be  in  the  mind,  which  it  never  yet  knew,  it  muft 
be  only,  becaufe  it  is  capable  of  knowing  it,  and  fo  the 
mind  is  of  all  truths  it  ever  (hall  know.  Nay,  thus 
truths  may  be  imprinted  on  the  mind,  which  it  never 
did,  nor  ever  ihall  know:  for  a  man  may  live  long,  and 
die  at  laft  in  ignorance  of  many  truths,  which  his  mind 
was  capable  of  knowing,  and  that  with  certainty.  So 
that  if  the  capacity  of  knowing,  be  the  natural  imprcdion 
contended  for,  all  the  truths  a  man  ever  comes  to  know» 
will,  by  this  account,  be  every  one  of  them  mnate ;  and 
this  great  point  will  amount  to  no  more,  but  only  to  a 
very  improper  way  of  fpeaking ;  which,  whilft  it  pre- 
tends to  aflert  the  contrary,  fays  nothing  difierent  from 
thofe,  who  deny  innate  principles.  For  nobody,  I 
think,  ever  denied  that  the  mind  was  capable  of  know- 
ing feveral  truths.  The  capacity,  they  fay,  is  innate^ 
the  knowledge  acquired.  But  then  to  what  end  fuch 
contefl  for  certain  innate  maxims  ?  If  tniths  can  be  im« 
printed  on  the  undcrftanding  without  being  perceived,  I 
can  fee  ,no  difference  there  can  be,  between  any  trutha 
the  mind  is  capable  of  knowing,  in  rcfpcA  of  their 
original :  they  muft  all  be  innate,  or  all  adventitious  : 
in  vain  ihall  a  man  go  about  to  diflinguifh  them.     He 

3  therefore^ 
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therefore,  that  talks  of  innate  notions  in  the  underftand- 
ing,  cannot  (if  he  intend  thereby  any  diftin<5):  fort  of 
truths)  mean  fuch  truths  to  be  in  the  underilanding,  as 
It  never  perceived,  and  is  yet  wholly  ignorant  of.  For 
if  thefe  words  (to  be  in  the  undcrftanding}  have  any 
propriety,  they  fignify  to  be  underftood :  fo  that,  to  be 
in  the  underflanding,  and  not  to  be  underftood ;  to  be  in 
the  mind,  and  never  to  be  perceived ;  is  all  one,  as  to 
fay,  any  thing  is,  and  is  not,  in  the  mind  or  under- 
Handing.  If  therefore  thefe  two  propofitions,  '*  what- 
foever  is,  is  ;**  and  *'  it  is  impoflibic  for  the  fame  thing 
to  be,  and  not  to  be,"  are  by  nature  imprinted,  children 
cannot  be  ignorant  of  them ;  infants,  and  all  that  have 
Ibulsi  niuft  necelfarily  have  them  in  their  underftand* 
ings,  know  the  truth  of  them,  and  aflent  to  it. 
^^  $.  6.    To  avoid  this,    it  is   ufually  an- 

know  ^n  f^ered.  That  all  men  know  and  aflent  to 
whcD  they  them,  when  they  come  to  the  ufe  of  rcafon, 
come  to  the    and  this  is  enough  to  prove  them  innate. 

iS^iSf''''    lanfwer, 

§.  7.  Doubtful  expreflions,  that  have 
fcarce  any  fignification,  go  for  clear  rcafons,  to  thofe, 
who  being  prepoffefled,  take  not  the  pains  to  examine, 
even  what  they  themfelves  fay.  For  to  apply  this  an- 
fwer  with  any  tolerable  fenfe  to  our  prefent  purpofe^  it 
muft  fignify  one  of  thefe  two  things ;  either,  that,  as 
foon  as  men  come  to  the  ufe  of  reafon,  thefe  fuppofed 
native  infcriptions  come  to  be  known,  and  obferved  by 
them:  or  elfe,  that  the  ufe  and  exercife  of  men's 
reafon  aflifts  them  in  the  difcovery  of  thefe  principles, 
and  certainly  makes  them  known  to  them. 
^  $.8.     If  they  mean,  that  by  the  ufe  of 

coraS^  reafon  men  may  difcover  thefe  principles; 

them,  that  s^nd  that  this  is  fuflficient  to  prove  them  in- 
would  not  nate :  their  way  of  arguing  will  (land  thus, 
prove  them  (viz.)  that,  whatever  truths  reafon  can  cer- 
innate.  tainly  difcover  to  us,  and  make  us  firmly 

aflent  to,  thofe  are  all  naturally  imprinted  on  the  mind: 
fince  that  univerfal  aflent,  which  is  made  the  mark  of 
them,  amounts  to  no  more  but  this  ;  that  by  the  ufe  of 
reafon,  we  are  capable  to  come  to  a  certain  knowledge 

of. 
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of,  and  aflent  to  them  ;  and,  by  this  means,  there  will 
be  no  difference  between  the  maxims  of  the  mathema^. 
ticiansj  and  theorems  they  deduce  from  them ;  All  muft 
be  equally  allowed  innate ;  they  being  all  difcoveries 
made  by  the  ufe  of  rcafon,  and  truths  that  a  rational 
creature  may  cert^nly*  come  to  know,  if  he  apply  his 
thoughts  rightly  that  way. 

%.  9.  But  how  can  thcfe  men  think  the  ufe  J« »  falftth^t 
of  rcafon  neccfliry,  to  difcover  principles  J^'^iSI!^ 
that  are  fuppofed  innate,  when  reafon  (if  we 
may  believe  them)  is  nothing  elfe  but  the  faculty  of  de- 
ducing unknown  truths  from  principles,  or  propofition^, 
that  arc  already  known  ?  That  certainly  can  never  be 
thought  innate,  which  we  have  need  of  reafon  to  difco- 
ver ;  unlefs,  as  I  have  faid,  we  will  have  all  the  certain 
truths,  that  reafon  ever  teaches  us,  to  bp  innatp.  We 
may  as  well  think  the  ufe  of  reafon  neceflary  to  make  our 
eyes  difcover  vifible  objeds,  as  that  there  ihould  be  need 
of  reafon,  or  the  exercifc  thereof,  to  make  the  undcr^ 
ftanding  fee  what  is  originally  engraven  on  it,  and  can- 
not be  in  the  underftanding  before  it  be  percjcived  by 
it.  So  that  to  make  reaipn  difcover  thofe  truths  thus 
imprinted,  is  to  fay,  that  the  ufe  of  reafon  difcovers  to 
a  man  what  he  knew  betorc  :  and  if  men  have  thofc 
innate  imppsffed  truths  originally,  and  before  the  ufe 
af  reafon,  and  yet  are  always  ignorant  of  them,  till  they 
come  to  the  ufe  of  reafon ;  it  is  in  etfedt  to  fay,  th^t 
men  know,  and  k.iow  them  not,  at  the  fame  time. 

$•  10.  It  will  here  perhaps  be  faid,  th^t  mathcmatir 
cai  demonflrarions,  and  other  truths  that  are  nqt  innate^ 
are  not  affented  to,  as  foon  as  propofed,  wherein  they 
are  diftinguifhed  from  thefc  maxims,  and  other  innate 
truths.  I  fhall  have  occaiion  to  fpeak  of  alTent,  upoi| 
the  firft  propoiing,  more  particularly  by  and  by.  I  (hall 
here  only,  and  that  very  readily  allow,  that  thefe 
maxims  and  mathematical  dcnipnftratioqs  are  in  thi^ 
different;  that  the  one  have  nepd  of  reafon,  ufing  of 
proofs,  to  make  them  out,  and  tQ  gain  our  affent ;  but 
the  other,  as  foon  as  undcrftood,  are,  without  any  the 
leaft  reaionjng,  embraced  and  ailen^cd  to.  But  I  withal 
t>eK  leave  to  obferve^  that  it  lays  open  the  weaknefs  of 

yoLf  I.  G  this 
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this  fubtcrfugCj  -which  requires  the  ufe  of  reafon  for  the 
(lifcovcry  of  thefe  general  truths :  fince  it  muft  be  con* 
feflcd,  that  in  their  difcovery  there  is  no  ufe  made  of 
reafoning  at  all.  And  I  think  thofe^  who  give  this  an- 
fwcr>  will  not  be  forward  to  afiimi>  that  the  know- 
ledge of  this  maxim^  ''  That  it  is  impoflible  for  the  iame 
thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be>'*  is  a  deduction  of  our  reap- 
fon.  For  this  would  be  to  deftrc^  that  bounty  of  nature 
they  feem  fo  fond  of,  whilfl  they  make  the  knowledge 
of  thofe  principles  to  depend  on  the  labour  of  our 
thoughts.  For  all  reafoning  is  fearch>  and  cafling 
about,  and  requires  pains  and  application.  And  how 
can  it  with  any  tolerable  fenfe  be  fuppofed,  that  vhat 
was  imprinted  by  nature,  as  the  foundation  and  guide  of 
our  reafon,  fhould  need  the  ufe  of  reafon  to  difcover  it  ^ 
$.11.  Thofe  who  will  take  the  pains  to  reflect  with 
•ar  little  attention  on  the  operations  of  the  underftandiagp 
will  find,  that  this  ready  alTent  of  the  mind  to  fome 
truths,  depends  not,  cither  on  native  infcription,  or  die 
ufe  of  reafon ;  but  on  a  faculty  of  the  mind  quite  di£- 
tinft  from  both  of  them,  as  we  Ihall  fee  hereafter. 
Reafon,  therefore,  having  nothing  to  do  in  procuring 
our  aflcnt  to  thefe  maxims,  if.  by  faying,  that  men 
•know  and  aflent  to  them,  when  they  come  to  the  ufe  of 
reafon,  be  meant,  that  the  ufe  of  reafon  a  (lids  us  in 
the  knowledge  of  thefe  maxims,  it  is  utterly  falfe ;  and 
were  it  true,  would  prove  them  not  to  be  innate. 

§.  12.    If  by  knowing  and  affenting  to 

lorhc^ufc^of  ^h^'ni*  ^'^^^'^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  the  ufe  of  rea* 
fcafon,  not  fon,  be  meant,  that  this  is  the  time  whea 
the  time  wc  they  come  to  be  taken  notice  of  by  the 
wmctoknow    mjnd ;  and  that,  as  foon  as  children  come 

to  the  ufe  of  reafon,  thty  come  alfo  to  know 
and  afTent  to  thefe  maxims  ;  this  alfo  is  falfe  and  frivo^ 
lous.  Firft,  It  is  falfe:  Becaufe  it  is  evident  thefe 
maxims  are  not  in  the  mind  fo  early  as  the  ufe  of  rea** 
fon :  and  therefore  the  coming  to  the  ufe  of  reafon  i* 
felfly  afligned,  as  the  time  of  their  difcovery.  How 
many  inftances  of  the  ufe  of  reafon  may  we  obferve  m 
rhildreoj  a  long  time  before  they  have  any  knowledge 

of 
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of  this  maxim»  *J  That  it  is  impoflible  for  the  fame 
thing  to  bci  and  not  to  be  ?"  And  a  great  part  of  illite- 
rate people^  and  favages>  pafs  many  years^  even  of  theit* 
raticNial  age,  without  ever  thinking  on  this,  and  the 
like  general  propofitions.  I  grant,  men  come  not  to  the 
knowledge  of  tnefe  general  and  more  abftraA  truths, 
which  are  thought  innate,  till  they  come  to  the  ufe  of 
reaibn ;  and  I  add,  nor  then  neither.  Which  is  fo,  be- 
caufe,  till  after  they  come  to  the  ufe  of  reafon,  thofe 
general  abftradt  ideas  are  not  framed  in  the  mind,  abou^ 
which  thofe  general  maxims  are,  which  are  miftaken  for 
innate  principles ;  but  are  indeed  difcoveries  made,  and 
verities  introduced  and  brought  into  the  mind  by  the 
fame  way,  and  difcovered  by  the  fame  fleps,  as  feveral 
other  propofitions,  which  nobody  was  ever  fo  extrava- 
gant as  to  fuppofe  innate.  This  I  hope  to  make  plain 
in  the  (equel  of  this  difcourfe*  I  allow  therefore  a  ne- 
ceflity.  that  men  (hould  come  to  the  ufe  of  reafon  before 
they  get  the  knowledge  of  thofe  general  truths ;  but 
deny,  that  men's  coming  to  the  ufe  of  reafon  is  the  time 
of  their  difcovery. 

$.  13.  In  the  mean  time  it  is  obfervable.    By  this  their 
that  this  faying.  That  men  know  and  affent    *J^*  "iScd""' 
to  thefe  maxims,  when  they  come  to  the    fro^othct 
ufe  of  reafon,  amounts  in  reality  of  fad  to    knowable 
no   more  but   this.    That   they  are  never    *'»^- 
known,  nor  taken  notice  of,  before  the  ufe  of  reafon, 
but  may  pofTibly  beaflcnted  to,  feme  time  after,  during 
a  man's  life;  but  when,  is  Uncertain:  and  fo  may  all 
other  knowable  truths,  as  well  as  thefe  ;  which  there- 
fore have  no  advantage  nor  diftindlion  ftom  others,  by 
this  note  of  being  known  when  we  come  to  the  ufe  of 
reafon ;  nor  are  thereby  proved  to  be  innate,  but  quite 
the  contrary. 

$.  14.  But,  fccondly,    were  it  true,  that     If  coming  to 
the  precife  time  of  their  bcincc  known,  and     ^^%"^^  ^ 

tr  ^  jx  s.  u  i_        reafon  were 

auented  to,  were,  when  men  come  to  the  the  time  of 

ofc  of  reafon,    neither  would  that  prove  their  difco- 

thcm   innate.     This  way  of  arguing  is  as  very.itwould 

frivolousj  as  the  fuppofition  of  itfelf  is  falfe.  ^'^  ^tc. 
For  by  what  kind  of  logic  will  it  appear^ 

C  2  that 
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that  any  notion  is  originally  by  nature  imprinted  in  the 
mind  in  its  fird  conllitution,  becaufe  it  comes  firft  to 
be  obfervcd  and  aflented  to,  when  a  faculty  of  the  niind> 
which  has  quite  a  diftindt  province,  begins  to  exert 
itfcif  ?  And  therefore,  the  coming  to  the  ufe  of  fpeecht 
if  it  were  fuppofed  the  time  that  thefe  maxims  are  firfl; 
alFented  to  (which  it  may  be  with  as  much  tnith,  as 
the  time  when  men  come  to  the  ufe  of  reafon)  would 
be  as  good  a  proof  that  they  were  innate,  as  to  fay,  they 
are  innate,  becaufe  men  alFent  to  them^  when  they  come 
to  the  ufe  of  reafon.  I  agree  then  with  thefe  men  of 
innate  principles,  that  there  is  no  knowledge  of  thefe 
general  and  fclf-cvidcnt  maxims  in  the  mind,  till  it 
comes  to  the  cxercife  of  reafon :  but  I  deny  that  the 
coming  to  the  ufe  of  reafon  is  the  precife  time  when 
ihcy  arc  lirlV  taken  notice  of;  and  if  that  were  thepre-* 
cifc  time,  1  deny  that  it  would  prove  them  innate.  All 
that  can  with  any  truth  be  meant  by  this  propolition, 
that  men  aflcnt  to  them  when  they  come  to  the  ufe 
of  reafon,  is  no  more  but  this,  that  the  making  of 
general  abllracl  ideas,  and  the  underftanding  of  general 
names,  being  a  concomitant  of  the  rational  faculty,  and 
growing  up  uith  it,  children  commonly  get  not  thofe 
<j,Tncral  ideas,  nor  learn  the  names  that  (land  for  them, 
till,  having  Tor  a  Ljood  while  cxcrcifed  their  reafon  about 
taniiliar  and  mort*  particular  ideas,  they  are,  by  their 
ordinary  tlikourfc  and  actions  with  others,  acknow^^ 
kdgcd  to  be  capable  of  rational  converfation.  If  af- 
fenting  to  thcfc  maxims,  when  men  come  to  the  ufe  of 
reafon,  can  be  true  in  any  other  fcnfe,  I  defire  it  may 
be  ftiown ;  or  at  Icall,  how  in  this,  or  any  other  fenfe, 
it  proves  them  innate. 

Thefteps  by  §•  ^5-  ^^^  fcnfcs  at  firft  let  in  particular 
wliich  the  idcas,  and  furniih  the  yet  empty  cabinet ; 
mind  attains  and  the  mind  by  degrees  growing  famiftar 
icvcral  truths  ^.jth  fomc  of  them,  they  are  lodged  in  the 
memory,  and  names  got  to  them.  Afterwards  the  mind, 
proceeding  farther,  ablbads  them,  and  by  degrees  learns 
the  ulc  of  general  names.  In  this  manner  the  mind 
comes  to  be  furnilli«d  with  ideas  and  language,  the  ma- 
terials 
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terials  about  which  to  cxercife  its  difcurlivc  faculty: 
and  the  ufe  of  reafon  becomes  daily  more  vilible^  as 
thefe  materials^  that  gire  it  employment,  increafc.  But 
though  the  having  of  general  ideas,  and  the  ufe  of  ge- 
Jieral  words  and  reafon,  ufually  grow  together ;  yet,  I 
ice  not,  how  this  any  Way  proves  them  innate.  The 
knowledge  of  fome  truths,  I  confefs,  is  very  early  in 
the  mind;  but  in  a  way  that  (hows  them  not  to  be  in- 
nate. For,  if  we  will  obfcrvc,  we  (hall  find  it  ftill  to 
be  about  ideas,  not  innate,  but  acquired:  It  being 
about  thofe  firft  which  arc  imprinted  by  external  things, 
with  which  infants  have  earlieft  to  do,  which  make  the 
moll  frequent  imprellions  on  their  fenfes.  In  ideas 
thus  got,  the  mind  difcovers  that  fome  agree,  and  others 
differ,  probably  as  foon  as  it  has  any  ufe  of  nremory ;  as 
foon  as  it  is  able  to  retain  and  perceive  di(lin<ft  kieas. 
But  whether  it  be  then,  or  no,  this  is  certain,  it  does  fo 
long  before  it  has  the  ufe  of  words,  or  comes  to  that, 
which  wc  commonly  call  "  the  ufe  of  reafon."  For  a . 
child  knows  as  certainly,  before  it  can  fpeak,  the  dif- 
ference between  the  ideas  of  fwect  and  bitter  (i.  e.  that 
fweet  is  not  bitter)  as  it  knows  afterwards  (when  it 
comes  to  Ipeak)  that  wormwood  and  fugar-plums  are 
not  the  fame  thing. 

$.  i6.  A  chiid  knows  not  that  three  ai\d  four  are 
equal  to  feven,  till  he  comes  to  be  able  to  count  feven, 
and  has  got  the  name  and  idea  of  equality  :  and  then, 
upon  explaiaing  thofe  words,  he  presently  aflents  to,  or 
rather  perceives  the  truth  of  that  propofitipn.  But 
neither  does  he  then  readily  affent,  becaufe  it  is  an  in* 
iiftte  truth,  nor  was  his  aflTent  wanting  till  then,  becaufe 
he  wanted  the  ufe  of  reafon ;  but  the  truth  of  it  appears 
to  him,  as  foon  as  he  has  fettled  in  his  mind  the  clear 
and  di(lin£t  ideas,  that  thefe  names  (land  for  :  and  then 
he  knows  the  truth  of  that  propolition,  upon  the  fiime 
grounds,  and  by  the  fame  means,  that  he  knew  before, 
that  a  rod  and  a'  cherry  are  not  the  fopie  thing ;  and  ' 
upon  the  fame  grounds  alfo,  that  he  may  come  to  know 
afterwards,  '*  that  it  is  impollit^lc  for  the  fanni  chiflg 
to  J3e,  ;ind  not  to  be/'  as  fhall  be  more  fully  (bpwri  here- 

C  3  after. 
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after.  So  that  the  later  it  is  before  any  one  comes  to 
have  thofe  general  ideasj  about  which  thofe  maxims  are ; 
or  to  know  the  figniiication  of  thofe  general  terms  that 
ftand  for  them ;  or  to  put  together  in  his  mind  the  ideas  ' 
they  (land  for  ;  the  later  alfo  will  it  be  before  he  comes 
to  aifent  to  thofe  maxims,  whofe  terms,  with  the  ideas 
they  (land  for,  being  no  more  innate  than  thofe  of  a 
cat  or  a  weefel,  he  mull  flay  till  time  and  obfervatioR 
have  acquainted  him  with  them ;  and  then  he  will  be 
in  a  capacity  to  know  the  truth  of  thefe  maxims,  upon 
the  firft  occafion  that  fhall  make  him  put  together  thofe 
ideas  in  his  mind,  and  obferve  whether  they  agree  Of 
difagree^  according  as  is  exprefTed  in  thofe  propontions. 
And  therefore  it  is,  that  a  man  knows  that  eighteen  and 
nineteen  are  eq>jal  to  thirty-feven,  by  th^  fame  felf** 
evidence,  that  he  knows  one  and  two  to  be  equal  to 
three  :  yet  a  child  knows  this  not  fo  foon  as  the  other  ; 
not  for  want  of  the  ufe  of  reafon,  but  becaufe  the  ideas 
the  words  eighteen,  nineteen,  and  thirty-feven  fhind  for« 
are  not  fo  foon  got,  as  thofe  which  are  fignified  by  one^ 
two,  and  three. 

.  §.  17*  This  evafion  therefore  of  general 

ft^M  w"    afTcnt,  when  men  come  to  the  ufe  of  rca- 

.pofed  and       fon,  failing  as  it  does,  and  leaving  no  dif-' 

undcrftood,      fcrefice  between  thofe  fuppofed  innate,  and 

proves  them     other  truths,  that  are  afterwards  acquired 

not  innate.  j  1         ^  i.  j  j      7- 

and  learnt,  men  have  endeavoured  to  lecure 
an  univcrfal  afTent  to  thofe  they  call  maxims,  by  faying, 
they  are  generally  afTented  to  as  foon  as  propofed,  and 
the  terms  they  are  propofed  in,  underftood  :  feeing  all 
men,  even  children,  as  foon  as  they  hear  and  under- 
iland  the  terms,  aifent  to  thefe  prbpofitions,  they  think 
it  is  fufficient  to  prove  them  innate.  For  fincc  men 
never  fail,  after  they  have  once  undcrflood  the  words^ 
to  acknowledge  them  for  undoubted  truths,  they  would 
infer,  that  certainly  thefe  propolitions  were  firft  lodged 
in  the  underfianding,  which,  without  any  teaching,  the 
mind,  at  the  very  firft  propofal,  immediately  clofes 
l|Vitb«  and  ^flents  tpj  s^nd  after  th^jt  never  doubts  again. 
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$•  1 8.  In  anfwer  to  this,  I  demand  *'  whc-  if  fucbanaf- 
ther  ready  alTcnt  given  to  a  propofition  fentbeamark 
upon  firft  hearing,  and  undcrftanding  the    o/ianatc, 

^  1  ^  f^  \      c  *         •  then  "  that 

terms,  be  a  certain  mark  of  an  mnate  prm-  ^^  ^^  ^^^ 
ciple  ?*'  If  it  be  not,  fuch  a  general  aflcnt  is  are  equal  to 
in  vain  urged  as  a  proof  of  them  :  if  it  be  three ;  that 
faidj  that  it  is  a  mark  of  innate,  they  muft  n^hSter- 
then  allow  all  fuch  propofitions  to  be  in-  ne(si"  and  a 
nate,  which  are  generally  aflented  to  as  foon  thoarand  the 
as  heard,  whereby  they  will  find  themfclves  l^'^^  ™"ft  ^ 
plentifully  ftored  with  innate  principles.  "^^ 
For  upon  the  fame  ground,  viz.  of  aflent  at  firft  hear^ 
Ing  and  underftanding  the  terms,  that  men  would  have 
thofe  maxims  pafs  for  innate,  they  muft  alfo  admit  fe* 
veral  propofitions  about  numbers  to  be  innate:  and 
thus,  that  one  and  two  are  equal  to  three ;  that  two 
and  two  are  equal  to  four ;  and  a  multitude  of  other 
the  like  propofitions  in  numbers,  that  every  body  aflTents 
to  at  firft  hearing  and  underftanding  the  terms,  muft 
have  a  place  amongft  thcfe  innate  axioms.  Nor  is  this 
the  prerogative  of  numbers  alone,  and  propbfitiona 
made  about  feveral  of  them ;  but  even  natural  philo- 
fc^hy,  and  all  the  other  fciences,  afibrd  propofitions, 
which  are  furc  to  meet  with  afl!ent  as  foon  as  they  arc 
underftood.  That  pwo  bodies  cannot  be  in  the  fame 
place,  is  a  truth,  that  nobody  any  more  flicks  at,  than 
ac  tbefe  maxims,  **  that  it  is  impoilible  for  the  fanic 
thing  to  be,  and  not  to  ht ;  that  white  is  not  black : 
that  a  fquare  is  not  a  circle;  that  ycllowncfs  is  not 
fwectnefs:'*  thefc  and  a  million  of  fuch  other  propo- 
fitionS|  as  many  at  Icaft  as  we  have  diftin(fl  ideas  of, 
ty^ry  man  in  his  wits,  at  firlt  hearing,  and  knowing 
what  the  names  ftand  for,  muft  ncccflarily  aflent  to. 
If  thefe  men  will  be  true  to  their  own  rule,  and  have 
aflent  at  firft  hearing  and  underftanding  the  terms,  to 
be  a  mark  of  innate,  they  muft  allow,  not  only  as  many 
innate  propofitions  as  men  have  dillinct  ideas;  but  as 
many  as  men  can  make  propofitions  wherein  different 
ideas  are  denied  one  of  another.  Since  every  propofi- 
tion^  wherein  one  difl^erent  idea  is  denied  of  another, 

C  4  \iV^ 
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will  as  certainly  find  aflcnt  at  firft  hearing  and  undcr- 
ftanding  the  terms,  as  this  general  one,  "  it  is  impofli- 
blc  for  the  fame  thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be  ;'*  or  that 
which  is  the  foundation  of  it,  and  is  the  eafier  under-^ 
ftbod  of  the  two,  "  the  farhfc  is  not  different :"  hj 
which  account  they  will  hive  legions  of  innate  prop6« 
fitions  of  this  one  fort,  without  mentioning  any  other. 
JBut  fince  no  ptopofttioii  can  be  innate,  unlefs  the  ideasj 
^bout  which  it  is,  be  innate ;  this  will  be,  to  fuppofe 
all  our  ideas  5f  colours,  founds,  taftes,  figure^  &c.  in- 
nate ;  than  which  tbefe  cannot  be  any  thing  more  op- 
pofite  to  reafon  and  experience.  Univerfal  and  ready 
alfent  uporl  hearing  Ind  underftailding  the  terms  is  (I 
grant)  1  mirk  of  felf-cvidence :  but  felfrcvidencc,  de- 
pending not  on  innate  impreffions,  but  on  fdinething 
clfc  (as  we  (hall  (how  hereafter)  belongs  to  fevfcral  pro- 
portions, which  nobody  was  yet  fo  cixtravagant  as  to 
pretend  to  be  innate. 

Such  Icfs  ge.  5-.  ^9-  Nor  lc«^  it  be  faid.  That  thofe mort! 

ijcral  prppo-  particular  felf-evidcnt  propofitions,  uraich 

fltionsknown  are  dflented  to  at  firft  hearing,   as,  that 

before  thcfc  ^^^  ^j  ^^^j  ^^^  tQMdl  to  three ;  that  gree4 

jmims*  ^s  not  fed ;  &c ;  afe  received  as  the  confc- 

cjuences  of  thofe  more  univerfal  propofi- 
tions, which  are  looked  on  ^s  innate  principles ;  finctf 
any  one,  who  will  but  tike  the  pains  to  obfcrve  what 
pafles  in  the  undcrftanding,  will  certainly  find,  that 
thefe,  and  the  like  lefs  general  prbpofitions,  are  cer- 
tainly known,  and  fii-mly  aflented  to,'  by  thofe  who  are 
utterly  ignorant  of  thofe  more  general  maxims ;  and 
fo,  being  earlier  in  the  mind  than  thofe  (as  they  arc 
called)  firft  principles,  cannot  owe  tp  thcrti  the  affcnf 
wherewith  they  are  received  at  firft  hearing. 
One  and  one  §•  ^O'.  If  it  be  faid,  that  ''  thefe  pro- 
equal  to  two,  pbfitions,  viz.  two  and  two  arc  equal  to 
&c.notgcrtc^  four;  red  is  not  blue;  &c. ;  are  not  gene- 
rtl  nor  ufe-     ^.^jj  maxims,  nor  of  any  great  ufe:'*  I  an* 

fwcr,  that  makes  nothing  to  the  argument 

of  univerfal  aflcnt',    upon  hearing  and  undcrftandingi 

For,  if  that  be  the  certain  mark  of  innate,  whatever 

•  propo- 
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propofition  can  be  founds  chat  receives  general  aflent  as 
foon  as  heard  and  underftood,  that  muft  be  admitted 
for  an  innate  propofirionj  as  well  as  this  maxim^  **  that 
it  is  impoflible  for  the  fame  thing  to  be^  and  tiot  to 
be;**  they  being  upon  this  ground  equal.  And  as  to 
the  difference  of  being  more  genera^  that  makes  this 
maxim  more  remote  from  being  innate;  thofe  general 
ahd  abftkaft  ideas  being  more  ft  rangers  to  our  firft  ap- 
preheniions^  than  thofe  of  more  particular  felf-evident 
propofitions;  and  therefore  it  is  longer  before  they  arc 
admitted  and  aifented  to  by  the  growing  underftanding. 
And  as  to  the  ufefulnefs  of  thefe  magnified  maxims^ 
that  perhaps  will  not  be  found  fo  gt'eat  as  is  generally 
canceived,  when  it  comes  in  its  due  place  to  be  more 
fiilly  coniidered. 

§•21.  But  we  have  not  yet  done  with  ThcTcmax- 
affcntini  to  prppofitions  at  firft  hearing  J^-»«^ 
and  tindeririandmg  their  terms ;  it  is  tit  x\xac»  tiU 
wc  firft  take  nbtice,  that  this,  inftead  of  propofed, 
being  a  mark  that  they  are  innate,  is  a  ^JJ^j^*^^ 
proof  of  the  contrary :  fince  it  fuppofes, 
that  feveral,  who  underftand  and  know  other  things, 
are  ignorant  of  thefe  principles,  till  they  are  propofed 
R>  them  ;  and  that  one  may  be  unacquainted  with  thefe 
truths,  till  he  hears  them  from  others.  For  if  they 
^ere  innate,  what  need  they  be  propofed  in  order  to 
gaining  iflcnt,  when,  by  being  in  the  underftanding* 
ly  a  natural  and  original  impreflion,  (if  there  were  any 
futh J  they  could  not  but  be  known  before  ?  Or  doth  the 
propofing  them,  print  them  clearer  in  the  mind  than 
nature  did  ?  If  fo,  then  the  confcqucnce  will  be,  that 
a  man  knows  therh  better,  after  he  has  been  thus  uught 
them,  than  he  did  before-  Whence  it  will  follow,  that 
Ihefe  principles  may  be  made  more  evident  to  us  by 
others  teaching,  than  nature  has  made  them  by  imprefr 
fion  ;  which  will  ill  agree  with  the  opinion  of  innate 
principles,  and  give  but  little  authority  to  them ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  makes  them  unfit  to  be  the  founda- 
tions  of  all  our  other  knowledge,  as  they  arc  pretended 
to  be.    This  cannot  be  denied,   that  men  grow  Jirft 
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acquainted  with  many  of  thefe  feif-evident  truthsj  upoa 
their  being  propofed:  but  it  is  clear^  that  whofoever 
docs  foj  ftnds  in  himfelfj  that  he  then  begins  to  knov 
a  propofition^  which  he  knew  not  before ;  and  whichj 
from  thenceforth »  he  never  quellions :  not  becaufe  it 
was  innate^  but  becaufe  the  confideration  of  the  nature 
of  the  things  contained  in  thofe  words,  would  not  iiiffer 
him  to  think  otherwife^    how«   or  whenfoever  he  is 
brought  to  refledt  on  them.     And  if  whatever  is  afTented 
to  at  (irfl  hearing  and  underftanding  the  terms,  muft 
pafs  for  an  innate  principle,  every  well-grounded  cb- 
fervation,  drawn  from  particulars  into  a  general  rule» 
nmft  be  innate.     When  yet  it  h  certain,  that  not  alU 
but  only  (agacious  heads  light  at  firfl  on  thefe  obferva** 
tions,  and  reduce  them  into  general  propofitions^  not 
innate,  but  collected  from  a  preceding  acquaintances 
and  rcfledion  on  particular  inflances.      Thefe,    when 
obferving  men  have  made  them,    unobferving   mcn» 
when  they  are  propofed  to  them,  cannot  refute  their 
aflcnt  to. 

.  $.  22.  If  it  be  faid,  "  the  underftanding 

SlnSore  ^^^^  ^^  implicit  knowledge  of  thefe  prin^ 
propofing,  ciples,  but  not  an  explicit,  before  this  firft 
Sgnifics,  that  hearing,**  (as  they  muft,  who  will  fay,  '•  that 
^***  w|  "If"  ^'^^y  *r^  ^"  ^^^  underftanding  before  they 
aS^erftand-  ^^^  known**)  it  will  bc  hard  to  conceive 
inffthem,  or  what  is  meant  by  a  principle  imprinted  on 
dfefignifics  the  underftanding  implicitly;  unlefs  it  bc 
nothing.  ^j^jg^  jj^^^  ^^^  mind  is  capable  of  under- 

ftanding and  affenting  firmly  to  fuch  propofitions. 
And  thus  all  mathematical  demond rations,  as  well  as 
firft  principles,  muft  bc  received  as  native  impreflions 
on  the  mind  :  which  I  fear  they  will  fcarce  allow  them 
to  bc,  who  find  it  harder  to  dcmonftrate  a  propofition^ 
than  aflcnt  to  it  when  dcmonftratcd.  And  few  mathe- 
maticians will  bc  forward  to  believe,  that  all  the  dia- 
grams they  havrr  drawn,  were  but  copies  of  thofe  in- 
nate characters  which  nature  had  engraven  upon  their 
minds. 
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$.23.  There  is^  I  fear^  this  farther  weak-  Theaiw. 
nefs  in  the  foregoing  argumcntj  whieh  mtnc^raf- 
would  perfuade  us^  that  therefore  thc^e  ieadngott 
maxims  are  to  be  thought  innate,  which  ?*^  ^"'"fiS 
men  admit  at  firft  hearing,  becaufe  they  aC-  fupp^ftdoQ 
lent  to  propofitions,  which  they  are  not  «  no  piecp. 
taught,  nor  do  receive  from  the  force  of  any  ^^  *«*^ 
argument  or  demonflration,  but  a  bare  ex-  ^^* 
plication  or  underftanding  of  the  terms.  Under  which» 
there  feems  to  me  to  lie  this  fallacy,  that  men  are 
fuppofed  not  to  be  taught,  nor  to  learn  any  thing  de 
novo ;  when,  in  truth,  they  are  taught,  and  do  learn 
fomething  they  were  ignorant  of  before.  For  firfl  it  is 
evident,  that  they  have  learned  the  terms,  and  their  fig- 
nification;  neither  of  which  was  born  with  them.  But 
this  is  not  all  the  acquired  knowledge  in  the  cafe :  the 
ideas  themfelvest  about  which  the  propefition  is,  are 
not  born  with  them,  no  more  than  their  names,  but  got 
afterwaids.  So  that  in  all  propofitions  that  are  ailented 
to  at  firft  hearing,  the  terms  of  the  propofition,  their 
ftanding  for  fuch  ideasj  and  the  ideas  themfelvcs  that 
they  (hind  for,  being  neither  of  them  innate ;  I  would 
fain  know  what  there  is  remaining  in  fuch  propofitions^ 
that  is  innate.  For  I  would  gladly  have  any  one  name 
that  propofition,  whofe  terms  or  ideas  were  either  of 
them  innate.  We  by  degrees  get  ideas  and  names,  and 
learn  their  appropriated  connexion  one  with  another; 
and  then  to  propofitions,  made  in  fuch  terms,  whofe 
fignification  we  have  learnt,  and  wherein  the  agreement 
or  difagreement  we  can  perceive  in  our  ideas,  when  put 
together,  is  expreffed,  we  at  firft  hearing  aflcnt ;  though 
to  other  propofitions,  in  themfclves  as  certain  and  evi- 
dent, but  which  are  concerning  ideas,  not  fo  foon  or 
fo  eafily  got,  we  are  at  the  fame  time  no  way  capable 
of  afixrnting.  For  though  a  child  quickly  aficnts  to  this 
propofition,  **  that  an  apple  is  not  fire/*  when,  by 
&miliar  acquaintance,  he  has  got  the  ideas  of  thofc 
two  different  things  diftindlly  imprinted  on  his  mind^ 
and  has  learnt  that  the  names  apple  and  fire  ftand  for 
(hem ;  yet  it  will  be  ibmc  years  afterj  perhaps,  before 
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the  fame  child  will  aflcnt  to  this  propofition,  "  that  i^ 
is  impoffiblG  for  the  fame  thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be  :•* 
becaufe  that,  though,  perhaps,  the  words  arc  as  eafy  to 
Be  learnt,    yet  the  (ignification  of  them  being  more 
large,  compreheniive,  and  abftradt,  than  of  the  names 
zfintxed  to  thofe  fenfible  things  the  child  hath  to  da 
wfth,  it  is  longer  before  he  learns  their  ptccifc  mean- 
ing, and  it  requires  more  time  plainly  to  form  in  his 
mind  thofe  general  ideas  they  ftand  for.     Till  that  be 
dbne,  you  will  in  vain  endeavour  to  make  any  child 
aflent  to  a  proportion  made  up  of  fuch  general  terms : 
but  as  foon  as  ever  he  has  got  thofe  ideas,  and  learned 
their  names,  he  forwardly  clofcs  with  the  one,  as  well 
as  the  other  of  the  forcmentioned  propofitions,  and  with 
both  for  the  fame  rcafon ;   viz.  becaufe  he  finds  the 
ideas  he  has  in  his  mind  to  agree  or  difagrcc,  accord- 
ing as  the  words  (landing  for  them,  arc  affirmed  or  de- 
nied one  of  another  in  the  propofition.     But  if  propo^ 
iitions  be  brought  to  him  in  words,  which  ftand  for 
ideas  he  has  not  yet  in  his  mind ;  to  fuch  propofitiong> 
however  evidently  true  or  falfe  in  themfelves,  he  affords 
neither  affent  nor  diflcnt,  but  is  ignorant.     For  words 
being  but  empty  founds,  any  farther  than  they  are  figiis 
of  our  ideas,  we  cannot  but  aflcnt  to  them,  as  they  cor- 
refpdnd  to  thofe  ideas  we  have,  but  no  farther  than 
that.     But  the  (howlng  by  what  ftcps  and  ways  know- 
ledge comes  into  our  minds^  and  the  grounds  of  fevc* 
ral  degrees  of  aflent,  being  the  bufincfs  of  the  following 
difcourfc,    it  may  fufiice  to  have  only  touched  on  it 
here,  as  one  reafon  that  made  me  doubt  of  thofe  innate 
principles. 

Kot  innate,  ^*  24-  To  conclude  this  argument  of  uni^ 

becaufe  not  verfal  confent,  I  agree  with  thefe  defenders 
univcrfally  of  innate  principles,  that  if  they  are  in- 
aflcntcdto.       ^^^^^^  ^j^^y  ^^^  needs  have  univcrfal  aflTent. 

For  that  a  truth  fliould  be  innate,  and  yet  not  aflented 
to,  is  to  me  as  unintelligible,  as  for  a  man  to  know  a 
truth,  and  be  ignorant  of  it,  at  the  fame  time.  But 
then,  by  thefe  men's  own  confcflion,  they  cannot  be 
innate  ;  fince  they  are  not  aflcixtcd  to  by  thofe  who  un- 

derfl:and 
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derftand  not  the  terms,  nor  by  ^  great  part  of  thofc 
who  do  underftand  them,  but  have  yet  never  heard  nor 
thought  of  thofe  propofitions ;  which,  I  think,  is  at 
leaft  one  half  of  mankind.  But  were  the  number  far 
lefs,  it  would  be  enough  to.dcftroy  univerf:.l  aflent,  and 
thereby  fhow  thcfe  propofitions  noc  to  be  innate,  if 
children  alone  were' ignorant  of  them. 

f.  25.  But  that  I  may  not  be  accufed  to  Thcfe  max- 
argue  from  the  thoughts  of  infants,  which  i""*  ^^  ^ 
arc  unknown  to  us,  and  to  conclude  from  ^'^  itnown. 
what  paffes  in  their  underftandings  before  they  exprcft 
it ;  I  fay  next,  that  thefe  two  general  propofitions  arc 
not  the  truths  that  firft  poflefs  the  minds  of  children, 
nor  are  antecedent  to  all  acquired  and  adventitious  no- 
tions ;  which,  if  they  were  innate,  they  muft  needs  be. 
Whether  we  can  determiftc  it  or  no,  it  matters  npt, 
there  is  certainly  a  time  when  children  begin  to  think, 
and  their  words  and  adions  do  alTure  us  that  they  de 
fo.  When  therefore  they  are  capable  of  thought,  of 
knowledge,  of  aflent,  can  it  rationally  be  fuppofed, 
they  can  be  ignorant  of  thofe  notions  that  nature  has 
imprinted,  were  there  any  fuch?  Can  it  be  imagined, 
with  any  appearance  of  rcafon,  that  they  perceive  the 
imprcffions  from  things  without,  and  be  at  the  fame 
time  ignorant  of  thofe  characters  which  nature  itfelf 
has  taken  care  to  ftamp  within  ?  Can  they  receive  and 
aflent  to  adventitious  notions,  and  be  ignorant  of  thofe 
which  are  fuppofed  woven  into  the  very  principles  of 
their  b^ing,  and  imprinted  there  in  indelible  charac- 
ters, to  be  the  foundation  and  guide  of  all  their  ac- 
quired knowledge,  and  future  reafonings?  This  would 
be,  to  make  nature  take  pains  to  no  purpofe;  or,  at 
leafl:,  to  write  very  ill ;  fince  its  charadlers  coujd  not 
be  read  by  thofe  eyes,  which  faw  other  things  vctY 
well ;  and  thofe  are  very  ill  fuppofed  the  clearefi  paits 
of  truth,  and  the  foundations  of  all  our  knowledge, 
which  are  not  firft  known,  and  without  which  the  un- 
doubted knowledge  of  feveral  other  things  may  be  had. 
The  child  certainly  knows,  that  the  nurft  that  feeds  it, 
\%  neither  the  c»t  it  plays.with,.nor  the  bl^ckmoor  it  is 
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afraid  of;  that  the  formfeed  or  muftard  it  rrfufes^  is 
not  the  apple  or  fugar  it  cries  for ;  this  it  b  certainlf 
and  undoubtedly  afTured  of:  but  will  any  one  fay»  it 
is  by  virtue  of  this  principle^  "  that  it  is  <  impoilibtc 
for  the  fame  thing  to  be^  and  not  to  be/'  that  it  fo 
firmly  aflcnts  to  thefe^  and  other  parts  of  its  know« 
ledge?  Or  that  the  child  has  any  notion  or  apprehen^ 
lion  of  that  propofition  at  an  age^  wherein  yetj  it  is 
plain,  it  knows  a  grtet  many  other  truths  ?  He  that  will 
fayj  children  join  thefe  general  abftradt  fpcculationa 
with  their  fucking  bottles  and  their  rattles,  may,  per- 
haps, with  jullice,  be  thought  to  have  more  paifion  and 
zeal  for  his  opinion,  but  lefs  fincerity  and  truth,  than 
one  of  that  age. 

$•  26.  Though  therefore  there  be  feveni 
fantt^°°^      general  propofitions,  that  meet  with  cob- 

ftant  and  ready  aflent,  as  foon  as  propofed 
to  men  grown  up,  who  have  attained  the  ufe  of  more 
general  and  abftrad  ideas,  and  names  (landing  for 
them;  yet  they  not  being  to  be  found  in  thofe  of  tcn-^ 
der  years,  who  ncverthdefs  know  other  things,  thef 
cannot  pretend  to  univerfal  alTcnt  of  intelligent  per- 
fons,  and  fo  by  no  means  can  be  fuppofed  innate :  ic 
being  impoflible,  that  any  truth  which  is  innate  (if 
there  were  any  fuch)  ihould  be  unknown,  at  leaft  to 
any  one  who  knows  any  thing  elfc:  fince,  if  they  arc 
innate  truths,  they  muft  be  innate  thoughts;  there  beii^ 
nothing  a  truth  in  the  mind,  that  it  has  never  thought 
on.  Whereby  it  is  evident,  if  there  be  any  innate 
truths  in  the  mind,  they  mud  neccflarily  be  the  iirft  of 
any  thought  on;  the  firft  that  appear  there. 

$.  27,  That  the  general  maxims,  we  are 
bcclafelhw  difcourfing  of,  are  not  known  to  children, 
appear  lea^  idiots,  and  a  great  part  of  mankind,  we 
where  what  have  already  fufficiently  proved  ;  whereby 
hinnatc  jj  '^  evident,    they  have  not  an  univerfal 

^^^  aflent,    nor  are  general  impreflions^r     But 

there  is  this  farther  argument  in  it  againft 
their  being  innate,  that  thefe  charaders,  if  they  were 
native  and  original  impreilions,  (hould  appear  faireft 

5  and 
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and  cleareft  In  ihofe  perfons  in  >vhom  yet  U'c  find  no 
footfteps  of  them :  and  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  ftrong 
prefumption^  that  they  are  not  innate;  iince  they  zrc 
maH  known  to  thofe,  in  ivhom,  if  they  were  innate^ 
they  muft  needs  exert  themfelves  with  mofl;  force  and 
vigour.  For  children,  idiots,  favages,  and  illiterate 
peo^c,  being  of  sdl  others  the  lead  corrupted  by  cuf- 
com,  or  borrowed  opinions.;  learning  and  education 
having  not  call  their  native  thoughts  into  new  moulds^ 
fiofj  by  fuperinducing  foreign  and  ftudied  do(5lrines» 
cofrfbundod  tho(e  &ir  charaders  nature  had  written 
there;  one  might  reafonably  imagine,  that  in  their 
minds  thefe  innate  jiotions  (hould  lie  open  fairly  to 
every  one's  view,  as  it  is  certain  the  thoughts  of  chil- 
4ben  do.  It  might  very  well  be  expeded,  that  thefe 
prtmciptes  Ihould  be  perfectly  known  to  naturals,  which 
fcexng  ifaimped  immediately  on  the  foul  (as  thefe  men 
fuppofe)  can  have  no  dependance  on  the  conftitutions 
or  organs  of  the  body,  the  only  confeffed  difference 
between  them  and  others.  One  would  think,  accord^- 
ing  to  thefe  men's  principles,  that  all  thefe  native 
beams  of  light  (were  there  any  fuch)  Ihould  in  thofe 
who  have  no  referves,  no  arts  of  concealment,  Ihine 
out  in  their  full  luftre,  and  leave  us  in  no  more  doubt 
of  their  being  there,  than  we  are  of  their  love  of  plea- 
fure,  and  abhorrence  of  pain.  But  alas,  amongft  chil- 
dren, idiots,  favages,  and  the  grofsly  illiterate,  what 
general  maxims  are  to  be  found  ?  what  univerfal  prin- 
ciples of  knowledge?  Their  notions  are  few  and  nar- 
row, borrowed  only  from  thofe  objects  they  have  had 
moll  to  do  with,  and  which  have  made  upon  their 
fenfes  the  frequenteft  and  ftrongeft  impreflions.  A 
child  knows  his  nurfe  and  his  cradle,  and  by  degrees 
the  play-things  of  a  little  more  advanced  age :  and  a 
young  lavage  has,  perhaps,  his  head  filled  with  love 
and  hunting,  according  to  the  fafliion  of  his  tribe.  But 
he  that  from  a  child  untaught,  or  a  wild  inhabitant  of 
the  woods,  will  expedl  thefe  abftrad  maxims  and  re- 
puted principles  of  fciencc,  will,  I  /car,  find  himfelf 
millaken.     Such  kind  of  general  propofitions  arc  fel- 
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dom  mentioned  in  the  huts  of  Indians^  much  lefs  are 
they  to  be  found  in  the  thoughts  of  children,  or  any 
Impreilions  of  them  on  the  minds  of  naturals.  Th^ 
are  the  language  and  bufinefs  of  the  fchools  and  aca- 
demies of  learned  nations,  accuftomed  to  that  fort  of 
converfation  or  learning,  where  difputes  are  frequent : 
thefe  maxims  being  fuited  to  artificial  argumentatioi}^ 
and  ufeful  for  convidion ;  but  not  much  conducing  to 
the  difcovery  of  truth,  or  advancement  of  knowledge. 
But  of  their  fmall  ufe  for  the  improvement  of  know- 
ledge, I  (hall  have  occafion  to  fpeak  more  at  laigo, 
/•  4*  r.  7*  '         ' 

$.  28.  I  know  not  how  abfurd  this  may 

5dS?  ^^^  ^^  ^^?  mafters  of  demonftration  :  and 

probably  it  will  hardly  down  with  anjr 
body  at  foft  hearing.  I  muft  therefore  beg  a  littk 
Crucc  with  prejudice,  and  the  forbearance  of  cenfiiK, 
till  I  have  been  heard  out  in  the  fequel  of  this  difcouiic, 
being  very  willing  to  fubmit  to  better  judgments.  And 
fince  I  impartially  fearch  after,  truth,  f  (hall  not  be 
forry  to  be  convinced  that  I  have  been  too  fond  of  my 
/Own  oattons ;  which  I  confefs  we  are  all  apt  to  be, 
when  application  and  ftudy  have  warmed  our  heads 
9vith  them. 

Upon  the  whole  matter,  I  cannot  fee  ^ny  ground  Co 
think  thefe  two  fpeculative  maxims  innate,  iince  they 
are  not  univerfally  aiTented  to ;  and  the  ailent  they  (o 
generally  find,  is  no  other  than  what  feveral  propofi- 
tions,  not  allowed  to  be  innate,  equally  partake  in  with 
them ;  and  fmce  the  aflent  that  is  given  them,  is  pro- 
duced another  way,  and  comes  not  from  natural  in« 
fcription,  as  I  doubt  not  but  to  make  appear  in  the  foU 
lowing  difcQurfe.  And  if  thefe  firft  principles  of  know- 
ledge and  iicicnce  are  found  not  to  be  innate,  no  other 
fpeculative  maxims  can  (I  fuppofc)  with  bcttc^^  figh^ 
pretend  to  be  fo. 
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§ 

5.  i-  TFthofefpcculative  maxims,  vrhcreof    No  moral 
A  we  difcourfed  in  the  foregoing  chap-     P"nciplcs  fo 

•         ■  •  o  *•  A  Clear     anH  in 

tcr,  have  not  an  adlual  univerfal  aflTcnt  from  generally  rc- 
all  mankind,  is  we  there  proved^  it  is  much  teived, as  tl^e 
more  vifible  concerning  pradlical  princi-  foremcntion- 
ples,  that  they  come  fliort  of  an  univer-  dvcmax^. 
ial  )Tcq)ti6n :  and  I  think  it  will  be  hard 
to  inftancc  any  oilc  m^ral  rule,  which  can  pretend  to  fo 
general  and  ready  an  alTent  as,  ^^  what  is,  is;''  or  t6 
be  fo  ttianifell  a  truth  as  this,  ''  that  it  is  impbdible 
for  the  fame  thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be.'*  Whereby  it 
is  evident,  thit  they  are  farther  removed  from  a  title  to 
be  innate ;  and  the  doubt  of  their  being  native  impref* 
fions  on  the  mind,  is  ftronger  againft  thofe  moral  prin- 
ciples than  the  other.  .Not  that  it  brings  their  truth 
at  all  in  queftion:  they  arc  equally  true,  though  not 
equally  evident,  Thofe  fpeculative  maxims  carry  their 
own  evidence  with  them  :  but  moral  principles  require 
ircafoning  and  difcourfe,  and  feme  cxercife  of  the  mind» 
to  difcbver  the  certainty  of  their  truth.  They  lie  not 
t)peh  as  natural  charadtcrs  engraven  on  the  minds 
which,  if  ilny  fuch  were,  they  muft  needs  be  vifible  by 
themfelves,  and  by  their  own  light  be  certain  and 
known  to  every  body.  But  this  is  no  derogation  to 
their  truth  and  certainty,  no  more  than  it  is  to  the 
tmth  or  certainty  of  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  being 
equal  to  two  right  ones ;  bccaufe  it  is  not  fo  evident,  as 
"  the  whole  is  bigger  than  a  part;*'  nor  fo  apt  to  be 
tilTented  to  at  firft  hearing.  It  may  fuffice,  that  thefe 
moral  rules  are  capable  of  demonftration  ;  and  there- 
fore it  is  our  own  fault,  if  we  come  not  to  a  certain 
knowledge  of  them.  But  the  ignorance  wherein  many 
men  are  of  them,  and  the  ilownefs  of  aflent  wherewith 
others  receive  them,  are  manifcft  proofs  that  tVv^^  ^.x^ 
Vol.  h  D  ivox. 
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not  innate,  and  fuch  as  offer  themfelves  to  their  view 
without  fearching. 

Faith  ind  §'  ^'  Whether  there  be  any  fuch  moral 

jufticc  not  principles,  wherein  all  men  do  agree,  I 
owned  as  appeal  to  any,  who  have  been  but  mode- 
principles  by     rately  converfant  in  the  hiftoryof  mankind^ 

and  looked  abroad  beyond  the  fmoke  of 
their  own  chimnies.  Where  is  that  pradlical  truths 
that  is  univerfally  received  without  doubt  or  queftion, 
as  it  mud  be,  if  innate?  Juftice,  and  keeping  of  con- 
tradls,  is  that  which  mod  men  feem  to  agree  m.  Thif 
is  a  principle,  which  is  thought  to  extend  itfelf  to  the 
flens  of  thieves,  and  the  confederacies  of  the  greateft 
villains;  and  they  who  have  gone  farthefl  towards  the 
putting  off  of  humanity  itfelf,  keep  faith  and  rules  of 
juftice  one  with  another.  I  grant  that  out-laws  them- 
felves do  this  one  amongft  another;  but  it  is  without 
receiving  thefe  as  the  innate  laws  of  nature.  Thcf 
pradtife  them  as  rules  of  convenience  within  their  own 
communities :  but  it  is  impodible  to  conceive,  that  he 
embraces  juftice  as  a  practical  principle,  who  acb  fiiirly 
with  his  fellow  highwayman,  and  at  the  fame  time  plun- 
ders or  kills  the  next  honeft  man  he  meets  with.  Juf- 
tice and  truth  are  the  common  tics  of  fociety;  and 
therefore,  even  out-laws  and  robbers,  who  break  with 
all  the  world  bclides,  mull  keep  faith  and  rules  of  equity 
amongft  themfelves,  or  elfc  they  cannot  hold  together. 
But  will  any  one  fay,  that  thofe  that  live  by  fraud  or 
tapine,  have  innate  principles  of  truth  and  juftice  which 
they  allow  and  aifent  to  ? 

OWcafon.  ^*  3-  Perhaps  it  will  be  urged,  that  the 

Though  men  tacit  alfcnt  of  their  minds  agrees  to  what 
^cnythcmin  their  pradice  contradids.  1  anfwer,  firft, 
rtieirprac-  j  j^^Y^  always  thought  the  acfUons  of  men 
admu^thcm^  the  beft  interpreters  of  their  thoughts.  But 
j»  their  fince  it  is  certain,  that  moft  men's  pnu!- 

^o"g|>^»i*n-  tices,  and  fome  men's  open  profeiHons, 
*^^'^*  have  cirhef  queftioned  or  denied  thefe  prii^ 

ciplesj  it  is  impolTible  to  eftabliih  an   univerfal  con-^ 
fent,  (though  wt  fliould  look  for  it  only  amongft  grown 
JiocnJ  without  vrhich  it  is  impoflible  to  conclude  them 
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innate.  Secondly,  it  is  very  ftrange  and  unreafonable, 
to  fuppofe  innate  {>ra<SticaI  principles,  that  terminate 
only  in  contemplation.  Pradlical  principles  derived 
from  nature  are  there  for  operation,  and  muft  produce 
conformity  of  adftion,  not  barely  fpeculative  aflent  to 
their  truth,  or  elfc  they  are  in  vain  diftinguifticd  from 
fpeculative  maxims.  Nature,  I  confefs,  has  put  into 
man  a  defire  of  happinefs,  and  an  avcrfion  to  mifery  1 
thefc  indeed  are  innate  praftical  principles,  which  (as; 
pradlical  principles  ought)  do  continue  conftantly  to  ope- 
rate and  influence  all  our  actions  without  ceafing:  thefc 
may  be  obferved  in  all  perfons  and  all  ages,  fteady  and 
univerfkl ;  but  thefe  are  inclinations  of  the  appetite  to 
ffood«  not  impreflions  of  truth  on  the  underftanding* 
1  deny  not,  that  there  are  natural  tendencies  imprinted 
on  the  minds  of  men  ;  and  that,  from  the  very  firft  in- 
ftances  of  fenfe  and  perception,  there  are  fome  things 
that  arc  grateful,  and  others  unwelcome  to  them  ;  fome 
things  that  they  incline  to,  and  others  that  they  fly: 
but  this  makes  nothing  for  innate  characters  on  the 
mind,  which  are  to  be  the  principles  of  knowledge^ 
I'eguiatiiig  our  pradlice.  Such  natural  impreffions  on 
the  underftanding  are  fo  far  from  being  confirmed 
hereby,  that  this  is  an  argument  againfl:  them ;  fince, 
if  there  were  certain  characters  imprinted  by  nature  on 
the  uAderftanding,  as  the  principles  of  knowledge,  we 
could  not  but  perceive  them  conftantly  operate  in  us 
and  influence  our  knowledge,  as  wc  do  thofe  others  on 
the  will  and  appetite  ;  which  never  ceafe  to  be  the  con- 
ftant  fprings  and  motives  of  all  our  adtions,  to  which 
wc  perpetually  feel  them  fl:rongly  ikTipelling  us. 

$.  4.  Another  reafon  that  makes  me  doubt    y[Qx^  rules 
of  any  innate  practical  principles,  is,  that    need  a  proof, 
I  think  there  cannot  any  one  moral  rule    ^^notin- 
be  propofed,  whereof  a  man  may  not  juftly    °^^^* 
demand  a  rcalon:   which  would   be  perfectly  ridicu- 
lous and  abfurd,  if  they  were  innate,  or  fo  much  as 
fclf-aevidcnt  ;^  which  every  innate  principle  muft  needs 
be,  and  not  'need  any  proof  to  afcertain  its  truth,  not 
want  any  reafon  to  gain  it  approbation.    He  vio\\\d.  \^^ 
thought  Yoid  of  common  fenfe,  who  afked  ou  t\v^  ot^e 
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Tide,  or  on  the  other  fide  went  to  give,  a  reafon»  why 
it  is  impofTible  for  the  fame  thing  to  be,  and  not  to 
be.  It  carries  its  own  light  and  evidence  with  it,  and 
needs  no  other  proof:,  he  that  under  (lands  the  terms^ 
aiients  to  it  for  its  own  fake,  or  elfe  nothing  will  ever 
be  able  to  prevail  ^\ith  him  to  do  it.  But  ihould  tha( 
moll  undiaken  rule  of  morality,  and  foundation  of  all 
focial  virtue,  **  that  one  fhould  do  as  he^ould  be  done 
iinto,"  be  propofcd  to  one  who  never  heard  it  be- 
fore, but  yet  is  of  capacity  to  underftand  its  meanings 
might  he  not  without  any  abfurdity  alk  a  reafon  why  ? 
and  were  not  he  that  propofed  it  bound  to  make  out 
the  truth  and  rcafonablcnefs  of  it  to  him.?  which  plainly 
Ihows  it  not  to  be  innate;  for  if  it  were,  it  could  nei- 
ther want  nor  receive  any  proof;  but  muft  needs  (at 
lead,  as  foon  as  heard  and  underflood)  be  received  and 
aflentcd  to,  as  an  unqucftionable  truth,  which  a  man 
can  by  no  means  doubt  ofi  So  that  the  truth  of  all 
thcfe  moral  rules  plainly  depends  upon  fomc  other  an- 
tecedent to  them,  and  from  which  they  muft  be  de- 
duced; which  could  not  be,  if  cither  they  were  innatCj^ 
or  fo  much  as  felf-cvidcnt. 

Inftanccin  §.  5.  That  mCn  Ihould  keep  their  com- 

kecpingcom-  pads,  is  Certainly  a  great  and  undeniable 
pads.  ryj^  jj^  morality.     But  yet,  if  a  chriftian, 

w  ho  has  the  view  of  happrnefs  and  mifcry  in  another 
life,  be  alkcd  why  a  man  muft  keep  his  word,  he  will 
give  this  as  a  reafon;  bccaufe  God,  who  has  the  power 
of  eternal  life  and  death,  requires  it  of  us.  But  if  an 
Hobbift  be  afked  why,  he  will  anfwer,  becaufc  the 
public  requires  it,  and  the  Leviathan  will  punifli  you, 
if  you  do  not.  And  if  one  of  the  old  philofophcrs  had 
been  afked,  he  would  have  ar^Tv.ered,  becaulc  it  was 
diflioneft,  below  the  dignity  of  a  man,  and  oppofite  to 
virtue,  the  higheft  perfedlion  of  human  nature,  to  do 
otherwife. 

Virtue  gene-  §•  6.  Hence  naturally  flows  the  great  va- 
fally appro-      ij^ty  of  opinions  concerning  moral  rules» 

!!f/L^^^^"  which  are  to  be  found  among  men,  aecord- 
amie  innate,  ^    ^1      jir-  r-  ct         •     #•     • 

butLccaufe      mg  to  the  dittercnt  forts  of  happmeTs  xhejr 

frofttablf.        have  a  profpect  of,  or  propole  to  them- 

felvet : 
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fclves:  which  could  not  be  if  praClical  principles  were 
innatCj  and  imprinted  in  our  minds  immediately  by  the 
hand  of  God.  I  grant  the  cxiftcncc  of  God  is  fo  many 
ways  manifeft^  and  the  obedience  we  owe  him  fo  con- 
gruous to  the  light  of  reafon,  that  a  great  part  of  man- 
kind give  teftimony  to  the  law  of  nature;  but  yet  I 
chink  it  muft  be  allowed,  that  feveral  moral  rules  may 
receive  from  mankind  a  very  general  approbation, 
writhout  either  knowing  or  admitting  the  true  ground 
of  morality ;  which  can  only  be  the  will  and  law  of  a 
God,  who  fees  men  in  the  dark,  has  in  his  hand  rewards 
2uid  punilhmcnts,  and  power  enough  to  call  to  account 
the  proudeft  offender.  For  God  having,  by  an  infc- 
parable  connexion,  joined  virtue  and  public  happi- 
Hcfs  together,  and  made  the  pradice  thereof  neceffary 
to  the  prefervation  of  fociety,  and  viiibly  beneficial  to 
all  witn  whom  the  virtuous  man  has  to  do;  it  is  no 
wonder,  that  every  one  fhould  not  only  allow,  but 
Mcomraend  and  magnify  thofe  rules  to  others,  ^from 
whofe  obfcrvance  ©f  them  he  is  furc  to  reap  advantage 
to  himfelf.  He  may,  out  of  intcreft,  as  well  as  con- 
vid:ion;  cry  up  that  for  facred,  which  if  once  trampled 
on  tfnd  prophaned,  he  himfelf  cannot  be  fafc  nor  fecure. 
This,  though  it  takes  nothing  from  the  moral  and  eter- 
nal obligation  which  thefe  rules  evidently  have ;  yet  it 
fiiows  that  the  outward  acknowledgement  men  pay  to 
them  in  their  words,  proves  not  that  they  are  innate 
principles ;  nay,  it  proves  not  fo  much,  as^  that  men 
alTent  to  them  inwardly  in  their  own  minds,  as  the  in- 
violable rules  of  their  own  pradtice :  fince  we  find  that 
fclf-intereft,  and  the  conveniencics  of  this  life,  make 
many  men  own  an  outward  profclnon  and  approbation 
of  them,  whofe  adtions  fufiicicntly  prove,  that  they  very 
little  confidcr  the  law-giver  that  prefcribed  thefe  rules, 
nor  the  hdl  that  he  has  ordained  tor  the  puniftiment  of 
thofe  that  trangrefs  them. 

$.  7.   For,  if  we  will  not  in  civility  allow     Mcn'saaions 
too  much  firtcerity  to  the  profefTions  of  mod     ^hatVh°e7uS<»f 
men,  but  think  their  adlions  to  be  the  in-     virtue  is  not 
terpreters  of  their  thoughts,  we  fhall  find,     their  inter- 
^hat  they  have  np  fuch  internal  veneration    nil  principle. 

P3  for 
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for  thefe  rules,  nor  {b  full  a  perfualion  of  their  certainty 
and  obligation.  The  great  principle  of  morality,  "  to 
de  as  one  would  be  done  to/*  is  more  commended  than 
pradtifed.  But  the  breach  of  this  rule  cannot  be  a 
greater  vice,  than  to  teach  others,  that  it  is  no  moral 
rule,  nor  obligatory,  would  be  thought  madnefs,  and 
contrary  to  that  intereft  men  facrifice  to,  when  they 
break  it  themfelves.  .  Perhaps  confcience  will  be  urged 
as  checking  us  for  fuch  breaches,  and  fo  the  internal 
obligation  and  eftablifliment  of  the  rule  be  preferved, 

Confcience  S'  ^*  ^^  which  I  anfwer,  that  I  doubt 

no  proof  of  not  but,    without  being  written  on  their 

any  innate  hearts,  many  men  may,  by  the  fame  way 

moral  rule.  ^j^j^j.  ^j^^y  come  to  the  knowledge  of  other 

things,  come  to  alTent  to  feveral  moral  rules,  and  be 
convinced  of  their  obligation.  Others  alfo  may  come 
to  be  of  the  fame  mind,  from  their  ec^ucation^  com- 
pany, and  cufloms  of  their  country;  which  perfua-. 
lion,  however  got,  will  fervc  to  fet  confcience  on  work, 
vhich  is  nothing  elfe,  but  our  own  opinion  or  judg- 
ment of  the  moral  redlitude  or  pravity  of  our  own  ac- 
tions. And  if  confcience  be  a  proof  qf  innate  princi- 
ples, contraries  may  be  innate  principles ;  fince  fome 
men,  with  the  fame  bent  of  confcience,  profecutc  what 
others  avoid. 

Inflanccs  of  §•  9*  But'I  cannot  fee  how  any  men  (hould 

enormities  ever  tranfgrefs  thofe  moral  rules,  with  con- 
praaifed  fidence  and  ferenity,  were  they  innate,  and 

wit^utrc-       ftamped  upon  their  minds.     View  but  an 

army  at  the  facking  of  a  town,  and  fee  what 
obfervation,  or  fenfe  of  moral  principles,  or  what  toueh 
of  confcience  for  all  the  outrages  they  do.  Robberies, 
murders,  rapes,  are  the  fports  of  men  fet  at  liberty  from 
punilhment  and  cenfure.  Have  there  not  been  whole 
nations, 'and  thofe  of  the  moft  civilised  people,  amongft 
whom  the  expofing  their  children,  and  leaving  them 
in  the  fields  to  perilh  by  want  or  "wild  beafts,  has  been 
the  pradice,  as  liitle  condemned  or  fcrupled  as  the  be- 
gettmg  them  ?  Do  they  not  ftill,  in  fonie -countries,  put 
them  into  the  fame  graves  with  their  mothers,  if  they 
die  in  child-birth :  or  difpatch  them,  if  a  pretended 

aftrologer 
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aftrologer  declares  them  to  have  unhappy  liars?  An4 
arc  there  not  places  where,  at  a  certain  age,  they  kill 
or  cxpofe  their  parents  without  any  rcmorfe  at  all  ?  In 
a  part  of  Alia,  the  lick,  when  their  cafe  comes  to  be 
thought  defperate,  are  carried  out  and  laid  on  the  earth, 
before  they  are  dead ;  and  left  there,  expofed  to  wind 
and  weather,  to  perilh  without  afllftance  or  pity  {a). 
It  is  familiar  among  the  Mingrelians,  a  people  profef- 
fing  chriftianity,  to  buty  their  children  alive  without 
fcruple  {b).     There  are  places  where  they  cat  their  own 
children  {c).     The  Caribbees  were  wont  to  geld  their 
children^  on  purpofe  to  fat  and  eat  them  {d).    And 
(jarcilalTo  de  la  Vega  tells  us  of  a  people  in  Peru,  which 
were  wont  to  fat  and  eat  the  children  they  got  on  their 
female  captives,  whom  they  kept  as  concubines  for  that 
purpofe ;  and  when  they  were  paft  breeding,  the  mo- 
thers themfelves  were  killed  too  and  eaten  {e).     The 
virtues,  whereby  ;he  Tououpinambos  believed  they  me- 
rited paradifcj  were  revenge,  and  eating  abundance  of 
their  enemies.     They  have  not  fo  much  as  a  name  for 
God  (/),  and  have  no   religion,    no  worlhip.      The 
faints^  who  are  canonized  amongll  the  Turks,  lead  livest 
which  one  cannot  with  modelly  relate.    A  remarkable 
pallage  to  this  purpofe,  out  of  the  voyage  of  Baumgar- 
ten,  which  is  a  book  not  every  day  to  be  met  with,  I 
fhallfet  down  at  large  in  the  language  it  is  publilhed  in. 
Ibi  [Jc.  prope  Belbes  /;/  i^gypto)  vidimus  JanStum  unum 
Saracenicum  inter  arenarum  cumulos^  ita  ut  ex  utero  ma^ 
iris  prodiit,  nudum  fedentenu     Mos  ejly  ut  didicimus.  Ma- 
hometillis,  ut  eos,  qui  amentes  fcf  Jine  ratione  funt^  pro 
fanSis  colant  &?  venerentur.     Infuper  &  eos,  qui  cum  diu 
vitam  egerint  inquinatiffimamy  voluntariam  demum  pxni-^ 
ientiam  &f  pauper tatem,  fanStitate  venerandos  deputant. 
Ejufmodi  verd  genus  bominum  libertatcm  quandam  effra- 
nem  babent,  domos  quas  volunt  intrandi^  edendi,  bibendi, 
(S  quod  majus  ejiy  concumbendi;  ex  quo  concubitu  Ji  proles 
fecutafuerit^  Janlia  fimiliter  habetur.     His  ergo  bomini^ 

(«)  Grober  ^md  Thevenot,  pirtA.  p.  15.  {h)  Lambert  apui 

Thevenot,  p«38,  (r)  Vofliui  d^  Kill  Ori^nc,  c.  i8>  19. 

{i)  P.  Marc.  Dec.  i*        [t)  Hm.  des  Incas,  U  u  c.  la.        (/)  Lery, 
c.  16,  ai6,  MI. 
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ius  dunt  vivunt,  magnos  exbibent  bonores :  moriuis  verU 
%;el  templa  vel  monumenia  extruunt  amplijjima^  ^o/qt^e  con^ 
tingere  ac  fepelire  maxima  fortune  ducunt  loco^     Audit 

'  vimus  bac  di£ia  €f?  dicenda  pet  interpretem  a  Mucrelct 
twjlro.  Infuper  fanSlum  illume  quern  eo  loco  vidimus,  pub^ 
licitus  apprimi  commendari,  eum  ejje  bominem  Janilum^ 
4ivinum  ac  integritate  pracipuum\  eo  quod,  nee  faemina^ 
rum  unquam  ejfet,  nee  puerorum^  fed  tantummodo  afella^. 
rum  concubitor  atque  mularum.  Pcregr.  Baumgarten^ 
J.  2.  c.  I.  p.  73.  More  of  the  fame  kind,  concerning 
thefe  precious  faints  anMiigft  the  Turks,  may  be  feen 
in  Pietro  dclla  Vjille,  in  his  letter  of  the  25th  of  Ja* 
nuary,  16 16.  Where  then  are  thofe  innate  principles 
of  juftice,  piety,  gratitude,  equity,  chaftity  ?  Or,  where 
is  that  univerfal  confcnt,  that  aflilrcs  us  there  are  fuch 
inbred  rules  ?  Murders  in  duels,  when  faftiion  has  made 
them  honourable,  are  committed  without  remorfc  of 
confcience,  nay,  in  many  places,  innocence  in  this  cafe 
is  the  greateft  ignominy.  And  if  we  look  abroad,  to 
take  a  view  of  men,  as  they  are,  we  fhall  find,  that  they 
have  remorfe  in  one  place,  for  doing  or  omitting  that, 
which  others,  in  another  place,  think  they  merit  by. 
Men  have  §•  ^o.  He  that  will  carefully  perufe  the 

contrarx  hiftory  of  mankind,  and  look  abroad  into 

praftical  ^j^g  fcveral  tribes  of  men,  and  with  indif- 

pnncipcs.  ferency  furvey  their  actions,  will  be  able  to 
fatisfy  himfelf,  that  there  is  fcarcc  that  principle  of  mo- 
•rality  to  be  named,  or  rule  of  virtue  to  be  thought  on 
(thofe  only  excepted  that  are  abfolutcly  ncceffary  to 
hold  focicty  together,  which  commonly,  too,  are  ne- 
gleded  betwixt  diflin6l  focieties)  which  is  not,  fomc* 
where  or  other,  flighted  and  condemned  by  the  general 
fafliion  of  whole  focieties  of  men,  governed  by  pradical 
opinions  and  rules  of  living,  quite  oppolite  to  others. 
Whole  na-  $•  ^  J  •  Here,  perhaps,  it  will  be  objccfled,  that 

tions  rcjca  it  is  no  argument  that  the  rule  is  not  known^ 
feveral  moral  bccaufe  it  is  broken.  I  grant  the  objedion 
?"'"•  good,  where  men,  though  they  tranfgrefs,  yet 

difown  not  the  law ;  where  fear  of  {hame,  cenfure,  or  pji- 
niflmient,  carries  the  mark  of  fome  awe  it  has  upon  them. 

^i/::  Jt  Js  iiDpofTibk  to  conceive,  that  a  whole  nation  of 
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men  Ihould  all  publickly  rejedl  and  renounce  what  cverjr 
one  of  them,  certainly  and  infallibly,  knew  to  be  a  law; 
for  fo  they  muft,  who  have  it  naturally  innprinted  on 
their  minds.  It  is  poflible  men  may  fometimes  own 
rules  of  morality,  which,  in  their  private  thoughts,  they 
do  not  believe  to  be  true,  only  to  keep  thcmfelves  in 
reputation  and  eftecm  amongft  thofe,  who  are  perfuaded 
of  their  obligation.  But  it  is  not  to  be  imagined,  that 
a  whgle  fociety  of  men  fhould  publickly  and  profefledly 
difown,  and  caft  off  a  rule,  which  they  could  not,  in 
their  own  minds,  but  be  infallibly  certain  was  a  law ; 
nor  be  ignorant,  that  all  men  they  (hould  have  to  do 
"with,  knew  it  to  be  fuch :  and  therefore  muft  every  one 
of  them  apprehend  from  others,  art  the  contempt  and 
abhorrence  due  to  one,  who  profelfes  himfclf  void  of 
humanity ;  and  one,  who,  confounding  the  known  and 
natural  meafures  of  right  and  wrong,  cannot  but  be 
looked  on  as  the  profcffed  enemy  of  their  peace  and  hap- 
pinefs.  Whatever  pradical  principle  is  innate,  cannot 
but  hp  known  to  every  one  to  be  juft  and  good.  It  is 
therefore  little  lefs  than  a  contradidlion  to  fuppofe,  that 
whole  nations  of  men  fhould,  both  in  their  profeflions 
?nd  pradlice,  unanimoufly  and  univerfally  give  the  lie  to 
what,  by  the  moft  invincible  evidence,  every  one  of 
them  knew  to  be  true,  right,  and  good.  This  is  enough 
to  fatisfy  us,  that  no  pradical  rule,  which  is  any  where 
univerfally,  and  with  publick  approbation  or  allow- 
ance, tranfgrefled,  can  be  fuppofed  innate.  But  I  have 
fomething  farther  to  add,  in  anfwer  to  this  objcdlion. 

§.  12.  The  breaking  of  a  rule,  fay  you,  is  no  argu- 
ment that  it  is  unknown.  I  grant  it :  but  the  gene- 
rally allbwcd  breach  of  it  any  where,  I  fay,  is  a 
proof  that  it  is  not  innate.  For  example  :  let  us 
take  any  of  thefe  rules,  which  being  the  moft  obvious 
deductions  of  human  reafon,  and  confornlable  to  the 
natural  inclination  of  the  greateft  part  of  men,  feweft 
people  have  had  the  impudence  to  deny,  or  inconfide- 
ration  to  doubt  of.  If  any  can  be  thought  to  be  natu- 
rally imprinted,  none,  I  think,  can  have  a  fairer  pre- 
tence to  be  innate  than  this ;  *^  parents,  preferve  atvd 

c\itt\fh  your  children."    When  thcrefoce  ^ou^vj>  x^«. 

xJcvvs 
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this  is  an  innate  rule,  what  do  you  mean  ?  Either,  that 
it  is  an  innate  principle,  which  upon  all  occafions.  ex- 
cites and  direi^s  the  adlions  of  all  men :  or  elfe,  that  it 
is-  a  truth,  which  all  men  have  imprinted  on  their  minds> 
aoid  which  therefore  they  know  and  affent  to.  But  in 
neither  of  thefe  fenfes  is  it  innate.  Firfl  that  it  is  not 
a  principle  which  influences  all  men^s  adions,  is  \vhat 
I  have  proved  by  the  examples  before  cited  :  nor  need 
we  feek  fo  far  as  Mingrelia  or  Peru,  to  find  inftanceaof 
fuch  as  negkd,  abufc,  nay  and  deftroy  their  children ; 
or  took  on  it  only  as  the  more  than  brutality  of  fomc 
&Yage  and  barbarous  nations,  when  we  remember,  that 
it  was  a  familiar  and  uncondemned  pradlice  amongfl  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  to  expofc,  without  pity  or  remorfe, 
their  innocent  infants.  Secondly,  that  it  is  an  innate 
truth,  known  to  all  men,  is  alfo  falfe.  For,  *'  parents^ 
preferve  your  children,**  is  fo  far  from  an  innate  truths 
that  it  is  no  truth  at  all ;  it  being  a  command,  and  not 
a  pfopofition,  and  fo  not  capable  of  truth  or  falfhood. 
To  make  it  capable  of  being  alTented  to  as  true,  it  mud 
be  reduced  to  fome  fuch  propofition  as  this  :  "  it  is  the 
doty  of  parents  to  prcfervc  their  children.**  But  what 
duty  is,  cannot  be  underdood  without  a  law ;  nor  a  law 
be  known,  or  fuppofed,  without  a  law-maker,  or  without 
reward  and  punilhmcnt :  fo  that  it  is  impoflible,  that 
this,  or  any  other  practical  principle  (hould  be  innate ; 
J.  e.  be  imprinted  on  the  mind  as  a  duty,  without  fup- 
pofing  the  ideas  of  God,  of  law,  of  obligation,  of  pu- 
nifhment,  of  a  life  after  this,  innate :  For  that  puniih- 
ment  follows  not,  in  this  life,  the  breach  of  this  rule ; 
and  confequcntly,  that  it  has  not  the  force  of  a  law  in 
countries,  where  the  generally  allowed  pradlice  runs 
counter  to  it,  is  in  itfclf  evident.  But  thefe  ideas  (which 
muft  be  all  of  them  innate,  if  any  thing  as  a  duty  be 
fo)  are  fo  far  from  being  innate,  that  it  is  not  every 
Audious  or  thinking  man,  much  lefs  every  one  that  is 
born,  in  whom  they  are  to  be  found  clear  and  diftind; : 
and  that  one  of  them,  which  of  all  others  feems  moft 
likely  to  be  innate,  is  not  fo>  (I  mean  the  idea  of  God) 
I  think,  in  the  next  chapter,  will  appear  very  evident 
$o  any  coi^iidering  man. 
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§.  13.  From  what  has  been  faid>  I  think  we  may  fafcly 
conclude,  that  whatever  pradical  rule  is,  in  any  place, 
generally  and  with  allowance  broken,  cannot  be  fup- 
pofed  innate;    it  being  impoffible  that   men  Ihould, 
without  ihame  or  fear,  confidently  and  ferenely  break 
a  rule,  which  they  could  not  but  evidently  know,  that 
God  had  fee  up,  and  would  certainly  punifh  the  breach 
of  (which  they  muft,  if  it  were  innate)  to  a  degree,  to 
make  it  a  very  ill  bargain  to  the  tranfgreflbr.     Without 
fuch  a  knowledge  as  this,  a  man  can  never  be  certain 
that  any  thing  is  his  duty.     Ignorance,  or  doubt  of  the 
law,  hopes  to  efcape  the  knowledge  or  power  of  the 
law-maker,  or  the  like,  may  make  men  give  way  to  a 
prefent  appetite :  but  let  any  one  fee  the  fault,  and  the 
rod  by  it,  and  with  the  tranfgreflion,  a  fire  ready  to 
punifh  it ;  a  pleafure  tempting,  and  the  hand  of  the 
Almighty  vifibly  held  up,  and  prepared  to  take  ven- 
geance (for  this  muft  be  the  cafe,  where  any  duty  is 
imprinted  on  the  mind)  and  then  tell  me,   whether  it 
be  poilible  for  people,  with  fuch  a  profped,  fuch  a  cer- 
tain knowledge  as  this,  wantonly,  and  without  fcruplea 
to  offend  againft  a  law,  which  they  carry  about  them  in 
indelible  charaders,  and  that  flares  them  in  the  face 
whilft  they  are  breaking  it  ?  whether  men,  at  the  fame 
time  that  they  feel  in  themfelves  the  imprinted  edidls 
of  an  omnipotent  law-maker,  can  with  aflurance  and 
gaiety  flight  and  trample  under  foot  his  moft  facred  in- 
jundtions  r  and  laftly,  whether  it  be  poflible,  that  whilft 
a  man  thus  openly  bids  defiance  to  this  innate  law  and 
fupreme  law-giver,  all  the  by-flanders,  yea,  even  the 
governors  and  rulers  of  the  people,  full  of  the  fame 
fenfe  both  of  the  law  and  law-maker,  ftiould  filently 
connive,  without  teftifying  their  diflike,  or  laying  the 
Icaft  blame  on  it  ?    Principles  of  adlions  indeed   there 
are  lodged  in  men's  appetites,  but  thefe  are  fo  far  from 
being  innate  moral  principles,  that  if  they  were  left  to 
their  full  fwing,  they  would  carry  men  to  the  overturn- 
ing of  all  morality.     Moral  laws  are  fet  as  a  curb  and 
reftraint  to  thefe  exorbitant  defires,    which  they  cannot 
be  but  by  rewards  and  punifliments,  that  will  over- 
balance the  fatisfadion  ^ny  one  (hall  propofe  to  Vvuci^^vi 
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in  the  breach  of  the  law.  If  therefore  any  thing  be 
imprinted  on  the  minds  of  all  men  as  a  law^  all  meit' 
muft  have  a  certain  and  unavoidable  knowledge,  that 
certain  and  unavoidable  punifliment  muII  attend  the 
breach  of  it.  For,  if  men  can  be  ignorant  or  doubtful 
of  what  is  innate,  innate  principles  are  infifted  on,  and 
urged  to  no  purjK)fc ;  truth  and  certainty  (the  things 
pretended)  arc  not  ar  al!  iccured  by  them  :  but  men  arc 
in  the  fame  uncertain,  floating  ellate  with,  as  without 
them*  Ah  evident  indubitable  knowledge  of  unavoid- 
able punifhmcnt,  great  enough  to  make  the  tranfgreflioR 
very  uneligiblc,  niuft  accompany  an  innate  law;  unlefs, 
with  an  innate  law,  they  can  fuppofc  an  innate  gofpcl 
too.  I  would  not  here  be  miftakcn,  as  if,  becaufe  I 
deny  an  innate  law,  I  thought  there  were  none  but 
pofitivc  laws.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  be- 
tween an  innate  law,  and  a  law  of  nature ;  between 
fomething  imprinted  on  our  minds  in  their  very  origi- 
nal, and  fomcrhing  that  we  being  ignorant  of  may  ^  at- 
tain to  the  knowledge  of,  by  the  ufe  and  due  application 
of  our  natural  faculties.  And  I  think  they  equally  for-* 
fake  the  truth,  who,  running  into  contrary  extremes. 
Cither  affirm  an  innate  law,  or  deny  that  there  is  a  law 
knowable  by  the  light  of  nature,  i.  e.  without  the  help 
of  pofitivc  revelation. 

Thofe  who  5*  ^+*    ^^^  ^difference  there  is  amongft^ 

maintain  in-  men  in  their  practical  principles,   is  fo  cvi- 

natc j)radlical  dent,  that,  \  think,  I  need  fay  no  more  to 

principles,  evince,  that  it  will  be  impoffible  to  find  any 

*p|1    II  e    not  * 

what  ihcy        innate  moral  rules  by  this  mark  of  general 
are.  aflcnt :  and  it  is  enough  to  make  one  fuf-j 

peer,  that  the  fuppofition  of  fuch  innate 
principles  is  but  an  opinion  taken  up  at  pleafure  ;  fince 
thofe  who  talk  fo  confidently  of  them,  are  fo  fparing 
to  tell  us  which  they  arc.  This-might  with  juftice  be 
expected  from  thofe  men  who  lay  flrefs  upon  this  opi- 
nion :  and  it  gives  occafion  to  diftruft  either  their 
knowledge  or  charity,  who  declaring,  that  God  has  im-  . 
printed  on  the  minds  of  men  the  foundations  of  know- 
ledge, and  the  rules  of  living,  are  yet  fo  little  favourable 
to  the  infornintion  of  their  neighbours*  or  the  quiet  of 
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mankind,  as  not  to  point  out  to  them  which  they  are, 
in  the  variety  men  are  diftraded  with.     But,  in  truth, 
were  there  any  fuch  innate  principles,  there  would  be 
no  need  to  teach  them.     Did  men  find  fuch  innate  pro-- 
poGtions  ftampcd  on  their  minds,  they  would  eafily  be 
able  to  diftinguilh  them  from  other  truths,  that  they 
afterwards  learned,  and  deduced  from  them ;   and  there 
would  be  nothing  more  eafy,  than  to  know  what,  and 
how  many  they  were.     There  could  be  no  more  doubt 
about  their  number,  than  there  is  about  the  number  of 
our  fingers  ;  and  it  is  like  then  every  fyflem  would  be 
ready  to  give  them  us  by  talc.     But  lincc  nobody,   that 
I  know,  has  ventured  yet  to  give  a  catalogue  of  them, 
they  cannot  blame  thofe  who  doubt  of  thcfe  innnate  prin- 
ciples;   fincc  even  they  who  require  men  to  believe, 
that  there  are  fuch  innate  propofitions,  do  not  tell  us 
what  they  are.     It  is  eafy  to  forcfce,  that  if  different 
men  of  different  feds  ftiould  go  about  to  give  us  a  lift 
of  thofe  innate  practical  principles,  they  would  fet  down 
only  fuch  as  fuitcd  their  diftind  hypothcfcs,  and  were 
fit  to  fupport  the  dodrincs  of  their   particular  fchools 
or  churches :  a  plain  evidence,  that  there  are  ne  fuch 
innate  truths.     Nay,  a  great  part  of  men  are  {o  far 
from  finding  any  fuch  innate  moral  principles  in  thcm- 
felves,  that  by  denying  freedom  to  numkind,  and  thereby 
making  men  no  other  than  bare  machines,   they  take 
away  not  only  innate,  but  all   moral  rules   vvh.iifoever, 
and  leave  not  a  poflibility  to  believe  any  fii^b,   to  thofe 
wHo  cannot  conceive,  how  any  thing  can  be  capable  of 
a  law,  that  is  not  a  free  agent :  and  upon  that  ground, 
they  muft  neceflarily  rejed  all  principles  of  virtue,  who 
cannot  put  morality  and  mcchunifm  together;  wliich 
are  not  very  eafy  to  be  reconciled,  or  made  confiftent. 
§.  15.  When  I  had  writ  this,  being  in-     j^^^^  h^^. 
formed  that  my  lord  Herbert  had,  in  his     ben's  innate 
book  de  Veritate,  affigned  thefe  innate  prin-    principles 
ciples,  I  prefcntly  cdnfulted  him,  hoping  to    ^^*"^*^«^v. 
find,  in  a  man  of  fo  great  parts,  fomething  that  might 
fatisfy  me  in  this  point,  and  put  an  end  to  my  enquiry. 
In  his  chapter  de  InftiyiSlu  Naturali,  p-  72.  €dit.  1656, 
1  met  with  thefe  fix  marks  of  his  Notitia  Co??imuues : 

\.  PriQuUs. 
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1.  Prioritas.  2.  Independent ia.  3.  Umverfalitas.  4.  Cer- 
titudo.  5.  Neeeffitas,  \.  e,  as  he  explains  \t,  factum  ad 
bomhis  conffrvalionem,  6.  Mod;is  eofifonnaiionis,  \.  e.  Af- 
/en/us  nulla  interpofita  mora.  And  al  the  latter  end  of 
his  little  trcatife.  Vie  Reli^oni  Laid,  he  fays  this  of 
thefe  innate  principles :  Adeo  uS  non  uniufcuju/vis  reli- 
ponis  confinio  ar^fenlur  t^ua  iibique  vigent  veritales.  Sunt 
enim  in  tpjd  mente  cxlilus  de/cripla,  nulli/qite  iradiiionU 
hus,  five  fcriptis,  Jive  nonfcriplis,  obnoxite,  p.  3.  And, 
Veritates  wfira  catholic<e  qua  tanqiiam  indubia  Dei  effaia 
in  foTo  interior!  deferiplte.  Thus  having  given  the  marks 
of'thc  innate  principles  or  common  notions,  and  af- 
fcrted  their  being  imprinted  on  the  minds  of  men  by 
the  hand  of  God,  he  proceeds  to  fct  them  down  ;  and 
they  are  thefe  :  i .  EJfe  aliqitodjupremum  numen.  2 .  Niimen 
aiud  coU  iehere.  3.  Virtutem  cum  pietate  conjunitavi  op- 
timam  effe  ralionem  ettUAs  divint.  4.  Rejiptfcendum  ejfe  d 
feccatis.  5.  Dari  pri£mium  vel  pcenam  pojl  banc  vitam 
traftja&am.  Though  I  allow  ihcfe  to  be  clear  truths, 
and  fuch  as,  if  rightly  explained,  a  rational  creature  can 
hardly  avoid  giving  his  affent  to  ;  yet  I  think  he  is  far 
from  proving  them  innate  imprcfiions  in  foro  interiori 
dejcriptie.     For  I  muft  take  leave  to  obfcrve, 

%.  1 6.  Firll,  that  thefe  five  propofitions  arc  cither  not 
all,  or  more  than  all,  thofc  common  notions  writ  on  our 
minds  by  the  finger  of  God,  if  it  were  reafonablc  to 
believe  any  at  all  to  be  fo  written  :  fmce  there  are  other 
propofitions,  which,  even  by  his  own  rules,  have  as  juft 
3  pretence  to  fuch  an  original,  and  may  be  as  well  ad- 
mitted for  innate  principles,  as  at  Icafi:  fome  of  thefe 
five  he  enumerates,  viz.  "  do  as  thou  woi'ldcft  be  done 
unto  ;*■  and,  perhaps,  fome  hundreds  of  others,  when 
well  confidered. 

J.  17.  Secondly,  that  all  htsmarks  arc  not  tobe  found 
in  each  of  his  five  propofitions,  viz.  his  firfl,  fecond, 
and  third  marks  agree  perfcdlly  to  neither  of  them;  and 
the  firft:,  fecond,  third,  fourth,  and  fixth  marks  agree 
but  ill  to  hia  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  propofitions.  For 
bcfidcs  that  wc  are  alTured  from  hiftory,  of  many  men, 
nay,  whole  nations,  who  doubt  or  diibelieve  fome  or  all 
of  them  J  I  cannot  fee  how  the  third,  viz.  "  that  virtue 

iOTOad 
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joined  with  piety  is  the  beft  worfliip  of  God,'*  cart  bt 
an  innate  principle,  when  the  name,  or  found,  virtue,  h 
fo  hard  to  be  underftood  ;  liable  to  fo  much  uncertainty 
in  its  (igniiication ;  and  the  thing  it  ftands  for,  fo  much 
contended  about,  and  difficult  to  be  known.  And  there- 
fore this  cannot  be  but  a  very  uncertain  rule  of  human 
})radicc,  and  ferve  but  very  little  to  the  conduct  of  our 
ives,  and  is  therefore  very  unfit  to  be  afligncd  as  an  in- 
nate pradlical  principle. 

^  i8.  For  let  us  confider  this  propofition  as  to  its 
meaning  (for  it  is  the  fenfe,  and  not  found,  that  is,  and 
mufl:  be  the  principle  or  common  notion)  viz.  *'  virtue 
is  the  beft  worftiip  of  God  ;*'  i.  e.  is  moft  acceptable 
to  him ;  which  if  virtue  be  taken,  as  moft  commonly 
it  is,  for  thofe  adions,  which,  according  to  the  different 
opinions  of  feveral  countries,  are  accounted  laudable, 
will  be  a  propofition  fo  far  from  being  certain,  that  it 
will  not  be  true.  If  virtue  be  taken  for  adWons  con- 
formable to  God's  will,  or  to  the  rule  prefcribed  by  God, 
which  is  the  true  and  only  meafure  of  virtue,  when  vir- 
tue is  ufed  to  figsiify  what  is  in  its  own  nature  right  and 
good;  then  this  propofition,  "that  virtue  is  the  beft 
worftiip  of  God,"  will  be  moft  true  and  certain,  but  <£ 
\cry  little  ufe  in  human  life :  fince  it  will  amount  to  no 
more  but  this,  viz.  **  that  God  is  pleafcd  with  the 
doing  of  what  he  commands;"  which  a  man  may  cer- 
tainly know  to  be  true,  without  knowing  what  it  is  that 
God  doth  command ;  and  fo  be  as  far  from  any'  rule  or 
principle  of  his  anions,  as  he  was  before.  And  I  thint 
very  few  will  take  a  propofition,  which  amounts  to  no 
more  than  this,  viz.  that  God  is  pleafcd  with  the  doing 
of  what  he  himfelf  commands,  for  an  innate  moral  prin- 
ciple writ  on  the  minds  of  all  men  (however  true  and 
certain  it  may  bej  fince  it  teaches  fo  little*  Whofocvcr 
does  fo,  will  have  reafon  to  think  hundreds  of  propofi^ 
tions,  innate  principles;  fince  there  arc  niany,  which 
have  as  good  a  title  as  this,  to  be  received  for  fuch, 
irhich  nobody  yet  ever  put  into  that  rank  of  innate 
principles. 

$.  19,  Nor  is  the  fourth  propofition  (viz.  ^^menmuft 
lepcnt  of  theirfins'')  much  more  inftru(%i\c,  t\VV  viVvvi 
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thofe  adions  are^  that  arc  meant  by  fins,  be  fet  downi 
JFor  the  y^ord peccafa^  or  fins,  being  put,  as  it  qfually  isi 
to  fignify  in  general  ill  adlions,  that  will  draw  punifh- 
ment  upon  the  doers,  what  great  principle  of  morality 
can  that  be,  to  tell  us  we  (hould  be  forryi  and  ceafc  td 
do  that  which  will  bring  mifchief  upon  us,  without 
knowing  what  thofc  particular  actions  are,  that  will  dd 
fo  ?  Indeed,  this  is  a  very  true  propofition,  and  fit  to  be 
inculcated  on,  and  received  by  thofe,  who  are  fuppofed 
to  have  been  taught,  what  adlions  in  all  kinds  are  fins  i 
but  neither  this,  nor  the  former,  can  be  imagined  to  be 
innate  principles,  nor  to  be  of  any  ufe,  if  they  "were 
innate,  unlefs  the  particular  meafures  and  bounds  of  ill 
virtues  and  vices,  were  engraven  •  in  men's  minds,  and 
wei;e  innate  principles  alfo;  which  I  think,  is  very  much 
to  be  doubted.  And  therefore,  I  imagine,  it  will  fcarc<* 
feem  poffible,  that  God  fhould  engrave  principles  iii 
men's  minds,  in  words  of  uncertain  fignification,  fuch 
as  virtues  and  fins,  which,  amongft  different  men,  ftanjl 
for  different  things :  nay,  it  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  be 
in  words  at  all;  which,  being  in  moft  of  thefe  princi- 
ples very  general  names,  cannot  be  underftood,  but  by 
knowing  the  particulars  cornprehcnded  under  thehl; 
And  in  the  pravflical  infl:ances,  the  meafures  muft  ht 
taken  from  the  knowledge  of  the  adions  themfelvcs^ 
and  the  rules  of  them,  abftradcd  from  words,  and  an- 
tecedent to  the  knowledge  of  names ;  which  rules  a 
man  mufl:  know,  what  language  focver  he  chance  to 
learn,  whether  Englifh  or  japan,  or  if  he  ftiould  learn 
no  language  at  all,  or  never  ftiould  underfiand  the  ufe 
of  words,  as  happens  in  the  cafe  of  dumb  and  deaf  meii. 
When  it  ftiall  be  made  out,  that  men  ignorant  of  words^ 
or  untaught  by  the. laws  and  cuftoms  of  their  country, 
know  that  it  is  part  of  the  worfliip  of  God,  not  to  kill 
another  man ;  not  to  know  more  women  than  one ;  ndt 
to  procure  abortion ;  not  to  expofe  their  children  ;  ndt 
to  take  from  another  what  is  his,  though  we  wdnt  it 
ourfelves,  but,  on  the  contrary,  relieve  and  fupply  hi« 
wants ;  and  whenever  we  have  done  the  contrary,  we 
ought  to  repent,  be  forry,  and  rcfolve  to  do  fo  no  more  : 
when,  I  fay,  all  men  (hall  bq  proved  aftUally  to  know 
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and  allow  all  thefe  and  a  thoufand  other  fuch  rules,  all 
which  come  under  thefe  two  general  words  made  ufc  of 
above,  viz.  '*  virtutes  &pcccata/'  virtues  and  fins,  there 
will  be  more  reafon  for  admitting  thefe  and  the  like, 
for  common  notions  and  pr:idlical  prmciplcs.  Yet, 
after  all,  univcrfal  confcnt  (were  there  any  in  moral 
principles)  to  truths,  the  knowledge  whereof  may  be 
attained  othcrwifc,  would  fcarce  prove  them  to  be  in- 
nate ;  which  is  all  I  contend  for. 

§.  20.  Nor  will  it  be  of  much  moment  obj.  Innate 
here  to  offer  that  very  ready,  but  not  very  principles 
material  anfwer,  (viz.)  that  the  innate  prin-  maybe  cor- 
ciples  of  morality,  may,  by  education  and  |^^J^'  ^' 
cuftom,  and  the  general  opinion  of  thofe 
amohgfl  whom  we  converfe,  be  darkened,  and  at  laft 
quite  worn  out  of  the  minds  of  men.  Which  alfertion 
of  theirs,  if  true,  quite  takes  away  the  argument  of  uni- 
vcrfal confent,  by  which  this  opinion  of  innate  prin- 
ciples is  endeavoured  to  be  proved :  unlefs  thofe  men 
will  think  it  reafonablc,  that  their  private  perfualions, 
or  that  of  their  party,  (hould  pafs  for  univerfal  con- 
fcnt :  a  thing  not  unfrequently  done,  when  men,  pre- 
fuming  themfclves  to  be  the  only  mafters  of  right  rea- 
fon, call  by  the  votes  and  opinions  of  the  reft  of  man- 
kind, as  not  worthy  the  reckoning.  And  then  their 
argument  (lands  thus :  ^*  the  principles  which  all  mankind 
allow  for  true,  are  innate  ;  thofe  that  men  of  right  rea- 
fon admit,  are  the  principles  allowed  by  all  mankind; 
we,  and  thofe  of  our  mind,  are  men  of  reafon ;  there- 
fore we  agreeing,  our  principles  are  innate ;"  which  is  a 
very  pretty  way  of  arguing,  and  a  fliort  cut  to  infalli^ 
bility.  For  otherwise  it  will  be  very  hard  to  undef- 
ftand,  how  there  be  fome  principles,  which  all  men  do 
I  acknowledge  and  agree  in  ;  and  yet  there  arc  none  of 
thofe  principles,  which  are  not  by  depraved  cuftom,  and 
ill  education,  blotted  out  of  the  minds  of  many  men : 
which  is  to  fay,  that  all  men  admit,  but  yet  many  men 
do  deny,  and  diflent  from  them*  And  indeed  the  fup- 
poiition  of  fuch  firft  principles  will  fcrve  us  to  very 
little  purpofe ;  and  we  fliall  be  as  much  at  a  lofs  with, 
jLs  without  them,  if  they  may,  by  any  humatv  ^^'^t» 
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fuch  as  is  the  will  of  our  teachersj  or  opinions  of  otif 
companions^  be  altered  or  lod  in  us :  and  notwithftaod* 
ing  all  this  boalt  of  firfl:  principles  and  innate  lighti 
'we  fhall  be  as  much  in  the  dark  and  uncertainty,  as  if 
there  were  no  fuch  thing  at  all :  it  being  all  one^  to 
have  no  rule,  and  one  that  will  warp  any  M'ay;  or, 
amongfl  various  and  contrary  rules,  not  to  know  which 
is  the  right.  But  concerning  innate  principles,  I  defixe 
thefe  men  to  fay,  whether  they  can,  or  cannot,  by  edii^ 
cation  and  cuftom,  be  blurred  and  blotted  out:  if  thejr 
cannot,  we  mufl  find  them  in  all  mankind  alike,  and 
they  muft  be  clear  in  every  body :  and  if  they  mif 
fufFer  variation  from  adventitious  notions,  we  muft  tfaen 
jind  them  cleared  and  mod  perfpicuous,  ncareft  tl)e 
fountain,  in  children  and  illiterate  people  who  have 
received  lead  impreflion  from  foreign  opinions.  Let 
them  take  which  fide  they  pleafe,  they  will  certainly 
find  it  inconfident  with  vifible  matter  of  fadl;^  and  daily 
obfervation. 

Contrary  §.  21.  I  eafily  grant,  that  there  aregittf 

pnnc'*pif«*a  numbers  of  opinions,  which,  by  men  of 
thcworw,  different  countries,  educations,  and  tem- 
pers, are  received  and  embraced  as  fird  and  unquef- 
tionable  principles ;  many  whereof,  both  for  their  ab- 
furdity,  as  well  as  oppofitions  to  one  another,  it  is  im- 
poflible  fhould  be  true.  But  yet  all  thofe  propofitionSy 
how  remote  foever  from  reafon,  are  fo  facred  fomewhere 
or  other,  that  men  even  of  good  underdanding  in  other 
matters,  will  fooner  part  with  their  lives,  and  whatever 
is  deared  to  them,  than  fufFer  themfelves  to  doubt,  or 
others  to  qucdion,  the  truth  of  them. 

How  men  §•  ^^'  '^^^^^  however  flrange  it  may  fccny 

commonly  is  that  which  every  day's  experience  con^ 
comebythcir  firms;  and  will  not,  perhaps,  appear  fo 
prmciplcs.  wonderful,  if  we  confider  the  ways  ao^ 
fteps  by  which  it  is  brought  about ;  and  how  really  it 
may  come  to  pafs,  that  dovHirines  that  have  been  deriyc4 
from  no  better  original  than  the  fuperdition  of  a  nurfi^ 
or  the  authority  of  an  old  woman,  may,  by  length  ^ 
time,  and  confcnt  of  neighbours,  ^row  up  to  the  dignitf 
of  princjplf s  in  religion  or  morality.    For  fuch^  wb^ 
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are  careful  (as  they  call  it)  to  principle  children  well 
(and  few  there  be  who  have  not  a  fet  of  thofe  princi- 
ples for  them,  which  they  believe  in)  inftil  into  the 
unwary,  and  as  yet  unprejudiced  underftanding  (for 
white  paper  receives  any  charadlers)  thofe  dodtrines 
they  would  have  them  retain  and  profefs.  Thefe  being 
taught  them  as  foon  as  they  have  any  appreheniion  ; 
and  ftill  as  they  grow  up,  confirmed  to  them,  either  by 
the  open  profeinonj  or  tacit  confent,  of  all  they  have 
to  do  with ;  or  at  leaft  by  thofe,  of  whofe  wifdcAi,  know- 
ledge and  piety,  they  have  an  opinion,  who  never  fufFer 
tfaeie  propofitions  to  be  otherwife  mentioned,  but  as 
the  bafis  and  foundation  on  which  they  build  their  re- 
ligion and  manners ;  come,  by  thefe  means,  to  have  the 
reputation  of  unqueftionable,  felf-evident,  and  innate 
truths. 

§.  23.  To  which  we  may  add,  that  when  men,  fo  in- 
ftrudted,  are  grown  up,  aild  refled  on  their  own  minds^ 
they  cannot  find  any  thing  more  ancient  there  than 
thofe  opinions  which  were  taught  them  before  their 
nemory  began  to  keep  a  rcgifter  of  their  adlions,  or 
date  the  time  when  aay  new  thing  appeared  to  them  ; 
and  therefore  make  no  fcruple  to  conclude,  that  thofe 
propofitions,  of  whofe  knowledge  they  can  find  in  them- 
fclves  no  original,  were  certainly  the  imprefs  of  God 
and  nature  upon  their  minds,  and  not  taught  them  by 
any  one  elfe.  Thefe  they  entertain  and  fubmit  to^  as 
many  do  to  their  parents,  with  veneration  ;  not  becaufe 
it  is  natural ;  nor  do  children  do  it,  where  they  are  not 
fo  taught ;  but  becaufe,  having  been  always  fo  educated^ 
and  having  no  remembrance  of  the  beginning  of  this  re- 
Ipeft,  they  think  it  is  natural. 

$.  24.  This  will  appear  very  likely,  and  almoll  un- 
avoidable to  come  to  pafs,  if  we  confider  the  nature 
of  mankind,  and  the  conflitution  of  human  affairs ; 
vherein  moft  men  cannot  live  without  employing  their 
time  in  the  daily  labours  of  their  callings;  nor  be  at 
quiet  in  their  minds  without  fome  foundation  or  prin^^ 
ciplc  to  refl  their  thoughts  on.  There  is  fcarce  any 
one  (b  floating  and  fuperficial  in  his  underflanding,  who 
hath  not  fome  reverenced  propofitions^  which  are  to 
*  £  2  hini 
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him  the  principles  on  which  he  bottoms  his  reafonings ; 
and  by  which  he  judgeth  of  truth  and  faIfhood>  right 
and  wrong  :  which  Ibme,  wanting  Ikill  and  leifure,  and 
others  the  inclination,  arid  fome  being  taught,  that  they 
ought  not  to  examine ;  there  are  few  to  be  found  who 
arc  not  expofed  by  their  ignorance,  lazincfs,  education, 
or  precipitancy,  to  take  them  upon  truft. 

§.25.  This  is  evidently  the  cafe  of  all  chikfren  and 
young  folk ;  and  cuftom,  a  greater  power  than  natuxie, 
feldom  failing  to  make  them  worfliip  for  divine  what 
fhe  hath  inured  them  to  bow  their  minds,  and  fubmit 
their  undcrftandings  to ;  it  is  no  wonder  tliat  grown 
men,  either  perplexed  in  the  iieceflary  allairs  of  life*  or 
hot  in  the  purfuit  of  plcafures,  fliould  not  ferioufly  fit  i 
down  to  examine  their  own  tenets  ;  efpecially  when  one 
of  their  principles  is,  that  principles  ought  not  to  be  ■ 
queiiioncd.  And  had  men  leifure,  parts,  and  will,  who 
is  there  alinofl:  that  dare  fliake  the  foundations  of  all  his 
pall  thouj^hts  and  actions,  and  endure  to  bring  upon 
himfcif  the  lliame  of  having  been  a  long  time  wholly  in 
mirtakc  and  error?  who  is  there  hardy  enough  to  con- 
tend with  the  reproach  which  is  every  where  prepared 
for  thofe  who  dare  venture  to  diflent  from  the  received 
opinions  of  their  country  6r  party?  And  where  is  the 
man  to  be  found  rliat  can  patiently  prepare  himfcif  to 
bear  the  name  of  whimfical,  fccptical,  or  atheift,  which 
he  is  fure  to  meet  with,  who  does  in  the  Icaft  fcruple 
any  of  the  common  opinions?  And  h<i  will  be  much 
more  afraid  to  qucftion  thofe  principles,  when  he  fljall 
think  them,  as  moll  men  do,  the  ftandards  fet  .up  by 
God  in  his  mind,  ro  be  the  rule  and  touchftone  of  all 
other  opinions.  And  what  can  hinder  him  from  think- 
ing them  facrcd,  when  lie  finds  them  the  earlieft  of  all 
his  own  thoughts,  and  the  moll  reverenced  by  others? 

§.  26.  It  is  eafy  to  imagine  how  by  thefc  means  it 
comes  to  pafs,  that  men  worlhip  the  idols  that  have 
been  fet  up  in  their  minds ;  grow  fond  of  the  notions 
they  have  been  long  acquainted  with  there;  and  ftamp 
thccharadcrs  of  divinity  upon  abfurdities  and  errors,  be- 
come zealous  votaries  to  bulls  and  monkeys;  and  contend 
too,  fight^  and  die  in  defence  of  their  opinions ;  *•  Dum 

foloi 
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lit  habendos  efle  deos,  quos  ipfe  colit.'*     For. 
rcafoning  faculties  of  the  foul,  which  ancalmoll 
f,  though  not  always  warily  nor  wifely,  cm- 
I'ould  not  know  how  to  move,  for  want  of  s^ 
>Ti  and  footing,  iu  moft  men ;    who  through    . 
)r  avocation  do  not,  or  for  want  of  tin^e,  or 
>S9  or  for  other  caufes,  cannot  penetrate  into 
:iples   of  knowledge,  and   trace   truth   to  its   v 
and  original;  it  is  natural  for  them,  andalmoft 
blc,  to  take  up  with  forae  borrowed   princi- 
ich  being  reputed  and  prcfumed  to  be  the  evi- 
ofs  of  other  things,  are  thought  not  to  need 
r  proof  themfelves.     •  Whoever -fliali  receive 
icfe  into  his  mind,  and  entertain  them  there, 

reverence  ufually  paid  to  principles,  never 
r  to  examine  ■  them,  but  accuftoming  himfelf 
:  them,  becaufe  they  are  to  be  believed,  may 
from  his  education,  and  the  faihions  of  his 

any  abfurdity  for  innate  principles;    and  by 
ng  on  the  fame  objects,  fo  dim  his  fight,  as 
lonfters  lodged  in  his  own  brain,  for  the  images 
:ity,  and  the  workmanlhip  of  his  hands. 
By  this  progrefs,  how  many  there 
arrive  at  principles,  which  they    ^"?^ 
[mate,  may  be  eafily  obferved,  in    examined* 
y  of  oppofitc  principles  held  and 
i  for  by  all  forts  and  degrees  of  men.    And 
lall  deny  this  to  be  the  method,  wherein  mod    - 
:eed  to  the  aflTu ranee  they  have  of  the  truth 
:nceof  their  principles,  will  perhaps  find  it  a 
ter  any  other  way  to  account  for  the  contrary 
hich  are  firmly  believed,  confidently  aflcrted, 
ti  great  numbers  are  ready  at  any  time  to  feal 
r  blood.     And,  indeed,  if  it  be  the  privilege 

principles,  to  be  received  upon  their  own 
^  without  examination,  1  know  not  what  may 
elicvcd,  or  how  any  one's  principles  can  be 
d.  If  they  may,  and  ought  to  be  examined, 
.  I  defire  to  know  how  firft  and  innate  prin-p 
I  be  tried ;  or  at  leaft  it  is  reaibnable  to  de- 
:  marks  and  charadtcrs,  whereby  the  genuine 
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innate  principles  may  be  diftinguifhed  from  others: 
that  fo,  amidft  the  great  variety  of  pretenders,  I  may 
be  kept  from  miflakes,  in  fo  material  a  point  as  this. 
When  this  is  done,  I  fhall  be  ready  to  embrace  fuch 
welcome  and  ufeful  propofitions  ;  and  till  then  I  may 
with  modcfty  doubt,  fince  I  fear  univerfal  confcnt, 
which  is  the  only  one  produced,  will  fcarce  prove  a 
iufficicnt  mark  to  direift  my  choice,  and  aflUre  me  of 
9ny  innate  principles.  From  what  has  been  faid,  I 
think  it  part  doubt,  that  there  are  no  practical  princi- 
ples wherein  all  men  agree;  and  therefore  none  innate. 


CHAP.     1*. 

Other  Conjiderations  eoncernirt^   Innate  Prinriples,   ioth 
Speculative  and  Pradscal. 

FrincipiM  §,  i,  T  TAD  thofc,  who  would  perfuadc 
unlefs^hdr  XX  US  that  there  arc  innate  prihci- 

ideas  be  in-  P'^'^i  "^t-  taken  them  together  in  grofs,  but 
raic.  confidered  fcparacely  the  parts  out  of  which 

thofe  propofitions  are  made  ;  they  would  not,  perhaps, 
have  been  fo  forward  to  believe  they  were  innate  :  fince, 
if  the  ideas  which  made  up  thofe  truths  were  not,  it 
was  impollible  that  "the  propofitions  made  up  of  them 
ihould  be  innate,  or  the  knowledge  of  them  b* born, 
with  us.  For  if  the  ideas  be  not  innate,  there  was  a 
time  when  the  mind  was  without  thofe  principles  ;  and 
then  they  will  not  be  innate,  but  be  derived  from  feme 
other  original.  For,  where  the  ideas  themfclvcs  are 
not,  there  can  be  no  knowledge,  no  aflent,  no  mental 
or  verbal  propofitions  about  them. 
J.       pj-  §.  2.  If  wc  will  attentively  confider  ncw- 

cially  thofe  ^°^^  children,  we  fliatl  have  litite  reafon  to 
belonging  to  think,  that  they  bring  many  ideas  into  the 
principles,  world  with  them.  For  bating  perhaps  fomC 
SS.  f*^"t  ideas  of  hunger  and  thirft,  and  warmth, 

and  forae  pains  which  they  may  have  felt  in 
the 
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the  womb,  there  is  not  the  leaft  appearance  of  any  fettled 
ideas  at  all  in  them;  efpecially  of  ideas,  anfwering  the 
terms,  which  make  up  thofe  univerfal  propofitions^  that 
arc  cftcemed  innate  principles.  One  may  perceive 
how,  by  degrees,  afterwards^  ideas  come  into  their 
minds ;  and  that  %hey  get  no  morcj  nor  no  other,  than 
what  experience,  and  the  obfervation  of  things^  that 
come  in  their  way,  furnifh  them  with :  which  might  be 
enough  to  fatisfy  us,  that  they  arc  not  original  charac- 
ters ftamped  on  the  mind. 

$.  3.  "  It  is  impoffiblc  for  the  fame  thing  to  be,  and 
not  to  be,"  is  certainly  (if  there  be  any  fuch)  an  innate 
principle.  But  can  any  one  think,  or  will  any  one  fay, 
Aat  impoflibility  and  identity  are  two  innate  ideas  ? 
Are  they  fuch  as  all  mankind  have,  and  bring  into  the 
world  with  them  ?  And  are  they  thofe  which  are  the 
firft  in  children,  and  antecedent  to  all  acauired  ones  ? 
If  they  are  innate,  they  mufl  needs  be  fo.  Hath  a  child 
an  idea  of  impoflibility  and  identity,  before  it  has  of 
white  or  blaclc,  fwect  or  bitter?  And  is  it  from  the 
knowledge  of  this  principle,  that  it  concludes,  that 
wormwood  rubbed  on  the  nipple  hath  not  the  fame  tafte 
that  it  ufed  to  receive  from  thence  ?  Is  it  the  adtual 
j  knowledge  of  "  impoflibilc  eft  idem  cffe,  &  non  efle,*' 
that  makes  a  child  diftinguifh  between  its  mother  and 
aftranger  ?  or,  that  makes  it  fond  of  the  one,  and  fly 
Ae  other?  Or  doeis  the  mind  regulate  itfclf  and  its 
aflent  by  ideas,  that  it  never  yet  had  ?  Or  the  under- 
Auiding  draw  conclufions  from  principles,  which  it 
never  yet  knew  or  underftood  ?  The  names  impoilibi- 
litjrand  identity  ftand  for  two  ideas,  fo  far  from  being 
ianate,  or  born  with  us,  that  I  think  it  requires  great 
care  and  attention  to  form  them  right  in  our  under* 
ftuidings.  They  are  fo  far  from  being  brought  into  the 
world  with  us,  fo  remote  from  the  thoughts  of  infancy 
and  childhood ;  that,  I  believe,  upon  examination  it 
will  be  found,  that  many  grown  men  want  them. 

$.4.  If  identity  (to  inftance  in  that  alone)     identity,  »n 
be  a  native  impreflion,  and  confequently  fo    idea  not  in- 
dear  and  obvious  to  us,  that  we  muft  needs    ^^^* 
know  it  even  from  our  cradles ;  I  would  gladly  be  re- 

E  ^  feVs^^ 
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fol vcd  by  one  of  fevcn,  or  fevcnty  years  old,  whether  a  , 
marij  being  a  creature  confiding  of  foul  and  body,  be 
the  fame  man  when  his  body  is  changed  ?  Whether 
Euphorbus  and  Pythagoras,  having  had  the  fame  foul, 
ivere  the  fame  men,  though  they  lived  feveral  agesafun- 
der?  Nay,  whether  the  cock  too,  which  had  the  fame 
foul,  were  not  the  fame  with  both  of  them  ?  Whereby, 
perhaps,  it  will  appear,  that  our  idea  of  famenefsis  not 
fo  fettled  and  clear,  as  to  deferve  to  be  thought  innate 
in  us.  For  if  thofe  innate  ideas  are  not  clear  and  dif- 
tindl,  fo  as  to  be  univerfally  known,  and  naturally 
agreed  on,  they  cannot  be  fubjcdls  of  univerfal  and  . 
undoubted  truths  ;  but  will  be  the  unavoidable  occafion 
of  perpetual  uncertainty.  For,  I  fuppofe,  every  one's 
idea  of  identity  will  not  be  the  fame  that  Pythagoras, 
and  others  of  his  followers  have :  And  which  then  fhall 
be  true  ?  Which  innate  ?  Or  are  there  two  different 
ideas  oiF  identity,  both  innate  ? 

§.  5.  Nor  let  any  one  think,  that  the  queftions  I  have 
here  propofcd  about  the  identity  of  man,  are  bare  empty 
fpeculations  ;  which  if  they  were,  would  be  enough  to 
fliow,'  that  there  was  in  the  underftandings  of  men  no 
innate  idea  of  identity.  He  that  fhall,  with  a  little 
attention,  refledl  on  the  refurrertion,  and  confider  that 
divine  juftice  will  bring  to  judgment,  at  the  laft  day, 
the  very  fame  perfons,  to  be  happy  or  miferable  in  the 
other,  who  did  well  or  ill  in  this  life;  will  find  it  per- 
liaps  not  eafy  to  refolve  with  himfelf,  what  makes  the 
fame  man,  or  wherein  identity  confifts  ;  and  will  not. 
be  forward  to  think  he,  and  every  one,  even  children 
themfelves,  have  naturally  a  clear  idea  of  it. 
Whole  and  §•  6.  Let  US  examine  that  principle  of  ma- 

part  not  in-  thematicks,  yiz.  "  that  the  whole  is  bigger 
xiatc  ideas.  ^^^^  ^  part."  This,  I  take  it,  is  reckoned 
amongft  innate  principles.  I  am  fure  it  has  as  good  a 
title  as  any  to  be  thought  fo;  which  yet  no-body  can 
think  it  to  be,  when  he  confiders  the  ideas  it  compre- 
hends in  it,  **  whole  and  part,"  are  perfec^ily  relative: 
but  the  pofitive  ideas,  to  which  they  properly  and  im- 
mediately belong,  are  extenfion  and  number,  of  which 
^lonc  whole  and  part  are  relations.    So  that  if  whole 


.  \ 
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and  part  arc  innate  ideas,  extcnfion  and  number  muft 
be  fo  too ;  it  being  impodible  to  have  an  idea  of  a  rela- 
tion, without  having  any  at  all  of  the  thing  to  which  it 
belongs,  and  in  which  it  is  founded.  Now  whether 
the  minds  of  men  have  naturally  imprinted  on  them 
the  ideas  of  extenfion  and  number,  I  leave  to  be  con- 
fidered  by  thofe,  who  are  the  patrons  of  innate  princi- 
ples^ 

§.  7,  *'  That  God  is  to  be  worfhipped,''  Idcaof  wor- 
is,  without  doubt,  as  great  a  truth  as  any  ft^p  not  in- 
can  enter  into  the  mind  of  man,  and  de-  natc.| 
fervcs  the  firft  place  amongft  all  pradical  principles. 
But  yet  it  can  by  no  means  be  thought  innate,  unlefs 
the  ideas  of  God  and  worfliip  are  innate.  That  the 
idea  the  term  worfliip  ftands  for,  is  not  in  the  under- 
ftanding  of  children,  and  a  charader  damped  on  the 
mind  in  its  firft  original,  I  think,  will  be  eafily  grantedi\ 
by  any  one  that  confiders  how  few  there  be,  amongft^ 
grown  men,  who  have  a  clear  and  diftindl  notion  of  it. 
And,  I  fuppofe,  there  cannot  be  any  thing  more  ridicu- 
lous, than  to  fay  that  children  have  this  pracftical  prin- 
ciple innate,  *'  that  God  is  to  be  worfhipped  ;•*  and  yet, 
that  they  know  not  what  that  worfhip  of  God  is,  which 
is  their  duty.      But  to  pafs  by  this : 

§.  8.  If  any  idea  can  be  imagined  innate,  i^jg^of  God 
the  idea  of  God  may,  of  all  others,  for  many  not  innate, 
reafbns  be  thought  fo;  fince  it  is  hard  to 
conceive,  how  there  fliould  be  innate  moral  principles, 
without  an  innate  idea  of  a  Deity:  without  a  notion  of 
a  law- maker,  it  is  impoflible  to  have  a  notion  of  a  law, 
and  an  obligation  to  obferve  it.  Befides  the  atheifts, 
taken  notice  of  amongft  the  ancients,  and  left  branded 
upon  the  records  of  hiftory,  hath  not  navigation  difco- 
vered,  in  thcfe  later  ages,  whole  nations  at  the  bay  of 
Soldania  [a),  in  Brazil  (^),  in  Boranday  {c),  and  in  the 
Caribbee  iflands,  &c.  amongft  whom  there  was  to  be 
found  no  notion  of  a  God,  no  religion?  Nicholaus  del 
Techo  in  Uteris,  ex  Paraquaria  de  Caaiguarum  conver- 

{a)  Roc  apud  Thcvcnot,  p.  2.  (b)  Jo,  dc  Lcry,  c.  i6. 

(f )  Martinicrc  |§i       Tcny  Uy  and  fj^,        Ovington  4* \. 
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liime,  has  thefe  words  (d) :  "  Reperi  earn  gcntcm  nuU 
"  him  nomen  habere,  quod  Dcum  &  hominis  animam 
"  fignificet,  nulla  facra  habet,  nulla  idola.'*  Thefc  are 
inn:ances  of  nations  where  uncultivated  nature  has  been 
left  to  itfclf,  without  the  help  of  letters,  and  difcipline, 
and  the  improvements  of  arts  and  fclences.  But  there 
are  others  to  be  found,  who  have  enjoyed  thefe  in  a  very 
great  meafurc;  who  yet,  for  want  of  a  due  application 
of  their  thoughts  this  way,  want  the  idea  and  knowledge 
of  God.  It  will,  I  doubt  not,  be  a  furprize  to  others, 
as  it  was  to  me,  to  find  the  Siamites  of  this  number. 
But  for  this,  let  them  confult  the  king  of  France's  late 
envoy  thither  (f),  who  gives  no  better  account  of  the 
Chinefe  themfelves  {/).  And  if  we  will  not  believe 
la  Loubere,  the  miflionaries  of  China,  even  the  Jefuits 
themfelves,  the  great  encomiafts  of  the  Chinefe,  do  all 
lo  a  man  agree,  and  will  convince  us  that  the  fcdl  of  the 
literati,  or  learned,  keeping  to  the  old  religion  of  China, 
and  the  ruling  party  there,  are  all  of  them  atheifts.  , 
Vid.  Navaretie,  in  the  collcdion  of  voyages,  vol.  the 
firft,  and  Hiftoria  culrus  Sinenfium.  And  perhaps  if 
we  fhould,  with  attention,  mind  the  lives  and  difcourfea 
ef  people  not  fo  far  off,  we  (liould  have  too  much  rea- 
fon  to  fear,  that  many  in  more  civilized  countries  have 
no  very  ftrong  and  clear  imprcffions  of  a  deity  upon 
their  minds  ;  and  that  the  complaints  of  atheifm,  made 
from  the  pulpit,  axe  not  without  reafon.  And  though 
I  Gnly  fome  profligate  wretches  own  it  too  bare-facedly 
"now ;  yet  perhaps  we  fliould  hear  more  than  we  do  of 
it  from  others,  did  nor  the  fear  of  the  magiftrate's 
fword,  or  their  neighbour's  cenfure,  tie  up  people's 
torques  :'  which,  were  the  apprehenfions  of  punilhment 
or  rfiame  taken  away,  would  as  openly  proclaim  theip 
atheifm,  as  their  lives  do  (g). 

{J}  ReUuo  iripW  de  rebiu  Indicis  CaaigutTum  ^ J.  (r)  La  Lou. 

tteicdaRJoysumedc  Slam,  1. 1.  c.  9.  Tt^.  I5,  &  c.  le,  left,  22,  &c.  11. 
fefl.  6.  (/)  lb.  1. 1,  c.  10.  feft.  4,  4  c.  13. 

(?)  On  this  learontng  of  the  author  againfl  innaK  ideas,  gicat  blame 
inth  been  laid :  becaure  it  reema  10  invalidate  id  argumeni  commonl/ 
a/cd  io  ptvrc  the  beine  <^  i  Qoi,  vii.  mytrialtcmfeoM  1(j"«biciiout 
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$.  9.  But  had  all  mankind^  every  where^  a  notk)n  of 
a  God  (whereof  yet  hiftory  tells  u»  the  contrary)  it 
\i'ould  not  from  thence  follow^  that  the  idea  of  hifn 
vas  innate.  For  though  no  nation  were  to  be  found 
without  a  name^  and  fome  few  dark  notions  of  him : 
yet  that  would  not  prove  them  to  be  natural  impreflions 
on  the  mind,  any  more  than  the  names  of  fire,  or  the 
fun»  heat,  or  number,  do  prove  the  ideas  they  (land  for 
to  be  innate :  becaufe  the  names  of  thofe  things,  and 
the  ideas  of  them,  are  fo  univcrfaliy  received  and  known 
amoogft  mankjind.    Nor,  on  the  contrary^  is  the  want 

of 


■athor  *  anfwtn,  I  thiDk  that  the  univerfal  confcnt  of  mankind,  ai  to 
diel)dnx  of  a  God,  amouata  to  thus  much,  that  the  vaftly  greater  ma* 
joriiy  of  mankind  have  in  all  ages  of  the  world  adiually  believed  a  God  ; 
that  the  majority  of  the  remaining  part  have  not  adually  dilbdieved  it; 
and  confcqnentty  thofe  who  have  actually  oppofed  the  belief  of  a  God^ 
have  truly  been  very  few.  So  that  compannjg  thofe  that  have  adualljr 
difliclieved,  with  thofe  who  have  afhialiy  believed  a  God,  their  nombor 
IS  fo  inconfideraUe,  that  in  refpeft  of  this  incomparably  greater  majo- 
fity«  of  thofe  who  have  owned  the  belief  of  a  God,  it  may  oe  iaid  to  be 
the  univerfid  confent  of  mankind. 

This  u  all  the  univerfal  confent  which  troth  or  matter  of  Cift  wiR 
allow;  and  therefore  all  that  can  be  made  nfe  of  to  prove  a  God.  But 
if  any  one  would  extend  it  farther,  and  fpeak  deceitfully  for  God ;  if 
diis  oniverfelity  ihould  be  urged  in  a  find  lenfe,  not  for  much  the  majo- 
lity,  bat  for  a  general  confent  of  every  one,  even  to  a  man,  in  aU  ages 
and  countries ;  uiis  would  make  it  cither  no  argument,  or  a  perfeAly  ufe- 
Je&  and  anneceflary  one.  For  if  any  one  deny  a  God,  fuch  a  univerfa- 
lity  of  confent  is  deftroyed  ;  smd  if  nobody  does  deny  a  God,  what  need 
of  aiguments  to  convince  atheifts  ? 

I  would  crave  leave  to  aik  your  lordihip,  were  there  ever  in  the^  world 
any  atlieiftsor  no?  If  there  were  not,  what  need  is  there  of  raifine  a 
qocftion  about  the  being  of  a  God,  when  nobody  queftions  it?  what 
need  of  piovifional  arguments  againft  a  fault,  from  vvnich  mankind  are 
fo  wholly  fne,  and  whidi,  by  an  univerfal  confent,  they  may  be  pre- 
fumed  to  be  (ecnre  from  ?  If  you  fay  (as  I  doubt  not  but  you  will)  that 
diere  have  been  atheifts  in  the  world,  then  your  lordihip's  univerfal  con* 
fent  reduces  itfelf  to  only  a  great  majority ;  and  then  make  that  majority 
as  great  aa  you  will,  wKat  1  have  feid  in  the  place  quoted  by  your  lord- 
ihip, leaves  it  in  its  full  force ;  and  I  have  not  faid  one  word  that  does  in 
the  leaft  invalidate  this  argument  for  a  God.  The  argument  I  was  upon 
there,  was  to  fhew,  that  the  idea  of  God  was  not  innate ;  and  to  my  pur* 
pofe  it  was  fufficient,  if  there  were  but  a  kfs  number  found  in  the  world, 
who  had  no  idea  of  God,  than  your  lordfliip  will  allow  there  have  beea 

•  In  his  third  letter  to  the  bilbop  of  Worcefier* 

of 
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of  fuch  a  name,  or  the  abfence  of  fuch  a  notion  out  of 
men's  minds,  any  argument  againft  the  being  of  a  God; 
any  more  than  it  would  be  a  proof  that  there  was  no 
load-ftone  in  the  world,  becaufe  a  great  part  of  maiw 
kind  had  neither  a  notion  of  any  fuch  thing,  nor  a 
name  for  it;  or  be  any  fliow  of  argument  to  prove, 
that  there  are  no  dillinrt  and  various  i'pecies  of  angels, 
or  intelligent  beings  above  us,  becaufe  wc  have  no  ideas 
of  fuch  diftinvfl  fpcciL\i,  or  names  for  them :  for  men 
being  furni filed  with  words,  by  the  common  language 
of  their  own  countries,  can  fcarcc  avoid  having  fome 

kind 

of  profcfTed  athcifls ;  for  whacfocver  is  innate,  muft  be  univerfal  in  the 
llriclcil  fenfe.  One  exception  is  a  fufficienc  proof  againft  it.  So  th^t  all 
that  1  faid«  and  which  was  quire  to  another  pnrpofe,  did  not  at  all  tend« 
nor  can  be  made  ufe  of,  to  invalidate  the  arfi^ument  for  \  Deity^  eroonded 
cm  fnch  an  univerfal  confent,  as  your  lordmip^  and  all  that  build  on  itj 
muit  own ;  which  is  only  a  very  difpropor^ioned  majority :  foch  an  uni- 
rerfal  confent  my  argument  there  neither  affirms  nor  requires  to  be  fefi 
than  yon  will  be  pleafed  to  allow  it.  Your  lordlhip^  therefore  might, 
without  any  prejudice  to  thofe  declarations  of  good  will  and  favour  you 
have  for  the  author  of  the  **  Eflay  <rf  Human  Underftanding,"  have  fpared 
the  mentioning  his  quoting  authors  that  are  in  prints  for  matters  of  faft 
10  quite  another  purpofe,  <*  as  going  about  to  invalidate  the  argument  for 
aDeiry,  from  the  univerfal  content  of  mankind;"  iincehe  leaves  that  uni- 
verfal confent  as  entire  and  as  large  as  you  yourfelf  do,  or  can  own,  or 
fuppofe  it.  But  here  I  have  no  reafon  to  be  forry  that  your  lordfhip  hat 
given  me  this  occafion  fyr  the  vindication  of  this  pafTage  of  my  book ;  if 
there  fhould  be  any  one  bf  fides  your  loidlhip,  who  (honld  fo  far  miftake 
St,  as  to  think  it  in  the  leail  invalidates  the  argument  for  a  God,  from  tht 
univerfal  confent  of  mankind. 

But  becaufe  you  queflion  the  credibility  of  thofe  authors  I  have  quoted^ 

which  you  fay  were  very  ill  chofen  ;  1  will  crave  leave  to  fay,  that  he 

whom  1  relied  on  for  his  teftimony  concemine  the  Hottentots  of  Solda- 

ria,  was  no  lefs  a  man  than  an  ambailador  from  the  king  of  England  to 

the  Great  Mogul :   of  whofe  relation,  monfieur  Thevenot,  no  ia  judge 

in  the  cafe,  had  fo  great  an  eileem,  that  he  was  at  the  pains  to  tranflate 

into  French,  and  publiCh  it  in  his  (which  is  counted  no  injudicious)  col- 

legion  of  travels.    But  to  intercede  with  your  lordfhip,  for  a  little  more 

Favourable  allowance  of  credit  to  fir  Thomas  Roe's  relation ;  Coore,  aa 

nhabitant  of  the  countr}',  who  could  fpcak  Englilh,  affurcd  Mr.  Terry  •^ 

hat  they  of  Soldania  had  no  God.     But  if  he  too  have  the  ill  luck  to 

ind  no  credit  with  you,  I  hope  you  will  be  a  little  more  favourable  to  a 

livine  of  the  church  of  England,  now  living,  and  admit  of  his  teftimony 

n  confirmation  of  fir  Thomas  Roe's.    This  worthy  gentleman,  in  the 

elation  of  iiis  voyage  to  Surat,  printed  but  two  years  fince^  fpeaking  qf 

•  Terry's  Voyage,  p.  17,  23. 
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kind  of  ideas  of  thofe  things,  whofe  names,  thofe  they 
converfe  with,  have  occafion  frequently  to  mention  to 
them.  And  if  they  carry  with  it  the  notion  of  excel- 
lency, grcatncfs,  or  fomething  extraordinary ;  ifappre- 
henfion  and  concernment  accompany  it;  if  the  fear  of 
abfolute  and  irrcfiftible  power  fet  it  on  upon  the  mind, 
the  idea  is  likely  to  fink  the  deeper,  and  fpread  the 
farther ;  cfpccially  if  it  be  fuch  an  idea  as  is  agreeable 
to  the  common  light  of  rcafon,  and  naturally  dcduci- 
ble  from  every  part  of  our  knowledge,  as  that  of  a  God 
is.  For  the  viliblc  marks  of  extraordinary  wifdom  and 
power  appear  fo  plainly  in  all  the  works  of  the  crea- 
tion, that  a  rational  creature,  who  will  but  fcrioufly 
refleA  on  them,  cannot  mifs  the  difcovcry  of  a  deity. 


the  iame  people,  has  thcfe  words :  f  **  They  are  funk  even  below  idolx- 
xry,  are  oeilitute  of  both  prieft  and  temple,  aad  faving  a  little  (how  of 
rejoicing,  which  is  made  at  the  full  and  new  moon,  have  lolt  all  kind  ot 
religious  devotion.  Nature  has  fo  richly  pro^rided  for  their  convf nience 
ia  this  life,  that  they  have  drowned  all  ienfe  of  the  God  of  it,  and  are 
grown  quite  carekfs  .of  the  next." 

But  to  provide  againft  the  cleared  evidence  of  atheifm  in  thc&  people, 
you  lay,  ««1hat  the  account  given  of  them,  makes  them  not  fit  to  be  a 
fbindard  for  the  fenfc  of  mankind/*  This,  I  think,  may  pafs  for  nothing, 
till  fomebody  be  found,  that  makes  them  to  be  a  ftandard  for  the  fcnfe 
of  mankind.  All  the  ufe  I  nuide  of  them  was  to  (how,  that  there  were 
men  Jn  the  world  that  had  no  innate  idea  of  a  God.  But  to  keep  (bmc- 
thing  like  an  argument  going  (for  what  will  not  that  do  ?)  you  go  near 
denying  thofe  Caters  to  be  men.  What  clfc  ^o  thcfe  words  fip^mty  ?  "  a 
people  fo  firangdy  bereft  of  common  feufe,  that  they  can  hardly  be  rec- 
koned among  mankind,  as  appears  by  the  bed  accounts  of  the  Cafers  of 
Soldania,  Ax,"  I  hope,  if  any  of  them  were  called  Peter,  James,  or 
John,  it  would  be  paft  fcruple  that  they  were  men  :  however,  Courwee, 
Wcwcna,  and  Cowdieda,  and  tho(e  others  who  had  names,  that  had  no 
places  in  your  nomcnclator,  would  hardly  pafb  mufter  with  your  lordihip. 

My  lord,  I  (hould  not  mention  this,  but  that  what  you  yourfelf  fay 
here,  may  be  a  motive  to  you  to  confidcr,  that  what  you  have  Jaid 
fach  a  (Irefs  on  concerning  the  general  nature  of  man,  as  a  real  being, 
and  the  fubje^  of  properties,  amounts  to  nothine  for  the  di(Ungui(hing 
of  fpecies ;  (ince  you  yourfelf  own  that  there  may  be  individuals,  wherein 
there  is  a  common  nature  with  a  particular  fub(iflencc  proper  to  each  of 
jlhem  ;  whereby  you  arc  fo  little  able  to  know  of  which  of  the  ranks  or 
forts  they  are,  i^to  which  you  hy  God  has  ordered  bein^?(,  and  which  he 
hath  diflinguiflied  by  effential  properties,  that  you  arc  in  doubt  wbethey 
they  ought  to  be  reckoned  among  mankind  or  no. 

i  Mr.  Oviogton,  p.  ^%^^ 
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And  the  influence  that  the  difcovery  of  fuch  a  being 
mult  neccflarily  have  on  the  minds  of  all,  that  have 
but  once  heard  of  it,  is  fo  great,  and  carries  fuch  a 
■weight  of  thought  and  communication  with  it,  that  It 
fecms  ftranger  to  mc,  that  a  whole  nation  of  men  fliould 
be  any  where  found  fo  brutilli,  as  to  want  the  notion 
of  a  God ;  than  that  they  fliould  be  without  any  notion 
of  numbers,  or  fire. 

$,  lo.  The  name  of  God  being  once  mentioned  in 
;any  part  of  the  world,  to  exprefs  a  fuperior,  powerful, 
wife,  invifible  being,  the  fuitablenefs  of  fuch  a  notion 
10  the  principles  of  common  reafon,  and  the  intereft 
men  will  always  have  to  mention  it  often,  niuft  necef- 
farily  fpread  it  far  and  wide,  and  continue  it  down  to 
all  generations  j  though  yet  the  general  reception  of 
this  name,  and  fome  imperfcd  and  unflcudy  notions 
conveyed  thereby  to  the  unthinking  part  of  mankind, 
prove  not  the  idea  to  be  innate ;  but  only  thut  they,  who 
made  the  difcovery,  had  made  a  right  ufc  of  their  rea- 
son, thought  maturely  of  the  caufes  of  things,  and  traced 

,  them  to  their  original  ;  from  whom  other  lefs  confi- 
dering  people  having  once  received  fo  important  a  no- 
tion, it  could  not  eafily  be  loft  again. 

$,  II.  This  is  all  could  be  inferred  from  the  notion 
of  a  God,  were  it  to  be  found  univcrfally  in  all  the 
tribes  of  mankind,  and  generally  acknowledged  by  men 
grown  to  maturity  in  all  countries.  For  the  generality 
of  the  acknowledging  of  a  God,  as  I  imagine,  is  ex- 
tended no  farther  than  that ;  which  if  it  be  fufficicrit 
to  prove  the  idea  of  God  innate,  will  as  well  prove  the 
idea  of  fire  innate  ;  fince,  I  think,  it  may  be  truly  faid, 
that  there  is  not  a  perfon  in  the  world,  who  has  a  notion 
of  a  God,  who  has  not  alfo  the  idea  of  fire.  I  doubt 
not,  but  if  a  colony  of  young  children  fhould  be  placed 
in  an  ifland  where  no  fire  was,  they  would  certainly 
neither  have  any  notion  of  fuch  a  thing,  nor  name  for 
-it,  how  generally  foever  it  were  reccivtd,  and  known 

'  in  ail  the  world  befides :  and  perhaps  too  their  appre- 
hcnfions  would  be  as  far  removed  from  any  name,  or 
notion  of  a  God,  till  fome  one  amongft  them  had  em- 
ployed his  thoughts,  to  inquire  intg  the  conftitution 
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and  caufcs  of  things^  which  would  eafily  lead  him  to 
the  notion  of  a  God ;  which  having  once  taught  to 
odiersj  rea&n^  and  the  natural  propeniity  of  their  own 
thoughts^  would  afterwards  propagate^  and  continue 
amongft  them. 

$.12,  Indeed  it  is  urged,  that  it  is  fuit-  ^^^j^  ^ 
able  to  the  goodnefs  of  God  to  imprint  God's  gMd- 
upon  the  nunds  of  men  charadera  and  no-  <»&>  ^i^  «A 
tion$  of  himfclf,  and  not  to  leave  them  in  ^  ^^^idcM 
the  dark  and  doubt  in  fo  grand  a  concern-  of  him»thete- 
ment ;  and  alio  by  that  means  to  fecure  to  fennatwraily 
himfoif  the  homage  and  veneration  due  from  jjpprinted  l^ 
ib  imelligent  a  creature  as  man ;  and  there-  ^'  «n«pcr- 
fore  he  has  done  it. 

This  ailment,  if  it  be  of  any  force,  will  prove 
much  more  than  thofe,  who  ufe  it  in  this  cafe»  exped 
from  it«  Fori  if  we  may  conclude,  that  God  hath  done 
for  men  all  that  men  (hall  judge  is  bed  for  them,  be- 
caufe  it  is  fuitable  to  his  goodnefs  (b  to  do ;  it  will 
()iove  not  only  that  God  has  imprinted  on  the  minds  of 
men  an  idea  of  himfelf,  but  that  he  hath  plainly  (lamped 
there,  in  fair  charaders,  all  that  men  ought  to  know 
or  believe  of  him,  all  that  they  ought  to  do  in  obedience 
to  his  will ;  and  that  he  hath  given  them  a  will  and 
affeAions  conformable  to  it.  This,  no  doubt,  every 
one  will  think  better  ^or  men,  than  that  they  (hould  in 
the  dark  grope  after  knowledge,  as  St.  Paul  tells  us  all 
nations  did  after  God,  Ads  xvii.  27.  than  that  their 
wills  (hould  claih  with  their  under(landi{igs,  and  their 
appetites  crofs  their  duty.  The  Romanifts  fay,  it  is 
bcft  for  men,  and  fo  fuitable  to  the  goodnefs  of  God, 
that  there  (hould  be  an  infallible  judge  of  controver- 
fies  on  earth  i  and  therefore  there  is  one.  And  I,  by 
the  fame  reafon,  fay,  it  is  better  for  men  that  every  maa 
himfelf  (hould  be  infallible.  I  leave  them  to  conlider, 
whether  by  the  force  of  this  argument  they  (hall  think, 
chat  every  man  is  fo.  I  think  it  a  very  good  argument, 
to  fay,  the  infinitely  wife  God  hath  made  it  fo:  and 
therefore  it  is  bed.  But  it  feems  to  me  a  little  too 
much  confidence  of  our  own  wifdom  to  fay,  *'  I  think 
it.  beftj  and  therefore  God  hath  made  it  {o  i*'  and>  ia 
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the  matter  in  hand,  it  will  be  in  vain  to  argue  front 
fuch  a  topic k  that  God  hath  done  fo,  when  certain  ex- 
perience fhows  us  that  he  hath  not.  But  the  goodnefs 
•  of  God  hath  not  been  wanting  to  men  without  fuch 
original  imprcffions  of  knowledge,  or  ideas  ftamped  on 
the  mind  :  fince  he  hath  furnifhed  man  with  thofe  fe- 
culties,  which  will  ferve  for  the  fufficient  difcovery  of 
all  things  requifite  to  the  end  of  fuch  a  being.  And  I 
doubt  not  but  to  Ihow  that  a  man,  by  the  right  ufe  of 
his  natural  abilities,  may,  without  any  innate  princi- 
ples, attain  a  knowledge  of  a  God,  and  other  things 
that  concern  him.  God  having  endued  man  with  thofe 
faculties  of  knowing  which  he  hath,  was  no  more  obliged 
by  his  goodnefs  to  plant  thofe  innate  notions  in  his 
mind,  than  that  having  given  him  reafon,  hands,  and 
materials,  he  Ihould  build  him  bridges,  or  houfes; 
which  fome  people  in  the  world,  however,  of  good 
partjh  do  either  totally  want,  or  are  but  ill  provided  of, 
as  well  as  others  arc  wholly  without  ideas  of  God,  and 
principles  of  morality  5  or  at  lead  have  but  verj^  ill 
ones.  The  reafon  in  both  cafes  being,  that  they  never 
employed  their  parts,  faculties,  and  powers  induftrioufly 
that  way,  but  contented  themfelvcs  with  the  opinions, 
fafhions,  and  things  of  their  country,  as  they  found 
them,  without  looking  any  farther.  Had  you  or  Tbecn 
born  at  the  bay  of  Soldania,  poiFibly  our  thoughts  and 
notions  had  not  exceeded  thofe  brutilh  ones  of  the  hot- 
tentots  that  inhabit  there :  and  had  the  Virginia  king 
Apochancana  been  educated  in  England,  he  had  been 
perhaps  as  knowing  a  divine,  and  as  good  a  mathema- 
tician, as  any  in  it.  The  difference  between  him  and 
a  more  improved  Englifhman  lying  barely  in  this,  that 
the  exercifc  of  his  faculties  was  bounded  within  the 
ways,  modes,  and  notions  of  his  own  country,  and  never 
diredled  to  any  other,  or  farther  inquiries:  and. if  he 
had  not  any  idea  of  a  God,  it  was  only  becaufe  he  pur-, 
fucd  not  thofe  thoughts  that  would  have  led  him  to  it. 
Idcaiof  God  §•  '3-  I  grant*  that  if  there  were  any 
varioni  in  idea  to  be  found  imprinted  on  the  minds  of 
difirent  men,  we  have  reafon  to  expedl  it  Ihould  be 

J"^^*  the  notion  of  hi3  makcr^  as  a  mark  God  fct  on 

hU 
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his  own  workrhanfhip,  to  mind  man  of  his  de^cndance 
and  ducy ;  and  that  herein  fhould  appear  the  firll  in-* 
flances  of  human  knowledge.  But  how  late  is  it  before 
any  fuch  ribtion  is  difcoverablc  in  children  ?  And  whcil 
wc  find  it  there,  how  much  more  does  it  rcfemble  the 
opinion  and  notion  of  the  teacher,  than  reprcfcnt  the 
true  God  ?  He  that  Ihall  obferve  in  children  the  pro- 
grcfs  whereby  their  minds  attain  the  knowledge  the/ 
have,  will  think  that  the  objedls  they  do  firft  and  molt 
familiarly  converfe  with,  are  thofc  that  make  the  firft 
imprefiions  on  their  underftandings :  nor  will  he  find 
the  Icail  footfteps  of  any  other.  It  is  eafy  to  take  no- 
liccj  how  their  thoughts  enlarge  thcmfelves,  only  as  they 
come  to  be  acquainted  with  a  greater  variety  of  fenfibla 
objedls,  to  retain  the  ideas  of  them  in  their  memories ; 
and  to  get  the  (kill  to  compound  and  enlarge  them,  and 
feveral  ways  put  them  together.  How  by  thefe  means 
they  come  to  frame  in  their  minds  an  idea  men  have  of 
a  deity,  I  (hall  hereafter  fhow. 

§.  14.  Can  it  be  thought,  that  the  ideas  men  have  6f 
God  arc  the  characters  and  marks  of  himfelf,  engraven 
on  their  minds  by  his  own  finger ;  when  we  fee  that  in 
the  fame  country,  under  one  and  the  fame  natne,  men 
have  far  different,  nay,  often  contrary  and  inconfiftent 
ideas  •  and  conceptions  of  him  ?  Their  agreeing  in  a 
namcj  or  founds  will  fcarce  prove  an  innate  notion  of 
him. 

§.  15.  What  true  or  tolerable  notion  of  a  deity  could 
they  have,  who  acknowledged  and  worfhipped  hun- 
dreds ?  Every  deity  that  they  owned  above  one  was  ah 
infallible  evidence  of  their  ignorance  of  him,  and  a  proof 
that  they  had  no  true  notion  of  God,  where  unity,  in- 
finity, and  'eternity  were  excluded.  To  which  if  w6 
add  their  grofs  conceptions  of  corporeity,  exprefled 
in  their  images  and  reprefentations  of  their  aeities  ; 
the  amours,  marriages,  copulations,  lulls,  quarrels,  and 
other  mean  qualities  attfibuted  by  thehi  to  their  gods  ; 
w*e  ihall  have  little  reafon  to  think,  that  the  heathen 
world,  u  c.  the  greateft  part  of  mankind,  had  fuch 
ideas  of  God  in  their  minds,  as  he  himfelf,  out  of  care 
that  they  (hould  not  be  miilaken  about  him»  w^  ^vixKoc 

Vol.1.  F  ^, 
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of.  And  this  univerfality  of  confentj  fo  much  ai^ed» 
if  it  prove  any  native  imprcilions^  it  will  be  only  thisj 
that  God  imprinted  on  the  minds  of  all  .men^  fpeaking 
the  fame  language^  a  name  for  himfelf^  but  ndt  any 
idea;  lince  thofe  peoplej  who  agreea  in  the  name>  had 
at  the  fame  time  far  diflferetit  apprehenftons  about  the 
thing  fignified.  If  they  fay,  that  the  variety  of  deitieSj 
wor (hipped  by  the  heathen  world i  M'ere  but  figurative 
ways  of  cxpreiling  the  feveral  attributes  of  that  incom- 
prehenfible  being,  or  feveral  parts  of  his  providence: 
I  anfwer,  what  they  might  be  in  the  original,  I  will 
not  here  inquire ;  but  that  they  were  fo  in  the  thoughts 
of  the  vulgar,  I  think  no-body  will  affirm«  Am  he 
that  will  confult  the  voyage  of  the  bifhop  of  Berytc> 
C.  13.  (not  to  mention  other  teflimonics)  will  findj  that 
the  theology  of  the  Siamites  profeifedly  owns  a  plun^ 
lity  of  Gods :  or,  as  the  abbe  de  Choify  more  judicioufly 
remarks,  in  his  Journal  du  voiage  de  Siam,  ttt>  ^^  ^^A* 
lifts  properly  in  acknowledging  no  God  at  all. 

If  it  be  faid.  That  wife  men  of  all  nati/ons  came  to 
have  true  conceptions  of  the  unity  and  infinity  of  the 
deity,  I  grant  it.     But  then  this, 

Firft,  Excludes  univerfality  of  confent  in  any  thing 
but  the  name ;  for  thofe  wife  men  being  very  few, 
perhaps  one  of  a  thoufand,  this  univerfality  is  very 
narrow. 

Secondly,  It  fccms  to  me  plainly  to  prove,  that  the 
■  trueft  and  bcft  notions  men  had  of  God  were  not  im- 
printed, but  acquired  by  thought  and  meditation,  and 
a  right  ufc  of  their  faculties;  (ince  the  wife  an^  con« 
iideratc  men  of  the  world,  by  a  right  and  carefi^l  em- 
ployment of  their  thoughts  and  reafon,  attained  true 
notions  in  this  as  well  as  other  things ;  whilft  the  lazy 
and  inconfidcrate  part  of  men,  making  far  the  greater 
number,  took  up  their  notions  by  chance,  from  com- 
inon  tradition  and  vulgar  conceptions,  without  much 
beating  their  heads  about  them.  And  if  it  be  a  reafoa 
to  think  the  notion  of  God  innate,  becaufc  all  wife  men 
had  it,  virtue  too  muft  be  thought  innate,  for  that  alfo 
wife  men  have  always  had. 

$.  16.  Thift 
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§.  1 6.  This  was  evidently  the  cafe  of  all  Gentilifm; 
hor  hath  even  aniongft  Jews,  Chriftians,  and  Mahome- 
tans,    who  acknowledge  but  one  God,   this  doi^rioe, 
and  the  care  taken  in  thofe  nations  to  teach  men  to 
have  true  notions  of  a  God>  prevailed  fo  far,  as  to  make 
men  to  have  the  fame,  and  the  true  ideas  of  him.     HovT 
many,  even  amongft  us,  will  be  found,  upon  inquiry* 
to  fancy  him  in  the  (hape  of  a  man  fitcing  in  heaven, 
and  to  have  many  other  abfurd  and  unfit  conceptions 
of  him  ?  Chrillians,  as  well  as  Turks,  have  had  whole 
feels  owning  and  contending  earncftly  for  it,  and  that 
the  deity  was  cj^rporeal,  and  of  human  fhape :    and 
though  we  find  few  among  us  who  profefs  themfelves 
Anthropomorphites,    (though  fomc  I   have  met  with 
that  own  it)  yet,  I  believe,  he  that  will  make  it  his 
bufinefs,    may  find,  amongft  the  ignorant  and  unin- 
flm&ed  Chrillians,  many  of  that  opinion.     Talk  buc 
with  country  people,  almofl  of  any  age,  or  young  peo- 
ple of  almoft  any  condition ;   and  you  fhall  find,  that 
though  the  name  of  God  be  frequently  in  their  mouthsj 
yet  the  notions  they  apply  this  name  to  are  fo  odd^ 
low  and  pitiful,  that  no-biody  can  imagine  they  were 
taught  by  a  rational  man,    much  Icfs  that  they  were 
charadlers  written  by  the  finger  of  God  himfclf.     Nor 
do  I  fee  how  it  derogates  more  from  the  goodnefs  of 
God,  that  he  has  given  us  minds  unfurniihed  with  thefc 
ideas  of  himfclf,  than  that  he  hath  fent  us  into  the 
World  with  bodies  unclothed,  and  that  there  is  no  art 
Of  ikill  born  with  us :  for,  being  fitted  with  faculties 
to  attain  thefe,  it  is  want  of  induflry  and  confidcracion 
in  us,  and  not  of  bounty  in  him,  if  \vc  have  them  not. 
It  is  as  certain  that  there  is  a  God,  as  that  the  oppofite 
angieSj  made  by  the  interfedlion  of  two  ftraight  lines, 
are  equal.     There  was  never  any  rational  creature,  that 
fct   bimfelf  fincerely  to  examine   the  truth  of    thcfe 
propofitipns,  that  could  fail  to  aiTent  to  them ;  though 
yet  it  be  paft  doubt  that  there  are  many  men,  who, 
having  not  applied  their  thoughts  that  way,  are  igno- 
rant both  of  the  one  and  the  other.     If  any  one  think 
fit  to  call  this  (which  is  the  utmoft  of  its  extent)  uni«. 
verfal  confcntj,  fuch  an  one  I  eafily  allow  ;  but  CucVv  ^it 

F  2  '  u\\\\cx^A 
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univerfal  confrnt  as  this  proves  not  ihe  idea  of  God,  any 
more  than  it  does  the  idea  of  fuch  angles,  innate. 
If  the  idea  of  §.  17.  Since  then,  though  the  knowledge  1 
of  a  God  be  the  moft  natural  difcoveryof  ] 
human  rcafon,  yet  the  idea  of  him  is  not 
innate,  as,  I  think,  is  evident  from  what  has 
been  faid ;  1  imagine  there  uill  fcarce  be 
any  other  idea  found,  that  can'  pretend  to  it :  fince  if 
God  hath  fent  any  imprefllon,  any  characftcr  on  the  un- 
dcrftandjng  of  men,  it  is  moft  reafonablc  to  expeift  it 
fliould  have  been  fomc  clear  and  uniform  idea  of  him- 
fclf,  as  far  as  our  weak  capacities  were  capable  to  re- 
ceive fo  incomprehcnfible  and  infinite  an  objcd:.  But 
oiir  minds  being  at  firfl:  void  of  that  idea,  which  we  are 
moft  concerned  to  have,  it  iaaftrong  prefumption  againft 
all  other  innate  chara^i'ters.  I  mult  own,  as  far  as  1  can 
obferve,  I  can  find  none,  and  would  be  glad  to  be  in- 
formed by  any  other, 

IdM  of  fub.  $.18.  I  confefs  there  is  another  idea, 
ftancenotiit-  which  would  be  of  general  ufe  for  mankind 
""•^  to  have,  as  it  is  of  general  talk,  as  if  they 

had  it;  and  that  is  the  idea  of  fubftance,  which  we 
neither  have,  nor  can  have,  by  fcnfation  or  refledtion. 
If  nature  took  care  to  provide  us  any  ideas,  we  might 
■well  cxpcft  chey  fhould  be  fuch,  as  by  our  own  facul- 
ties we  cannot  procure  to  ourfelvcs  :  but  wc  fee,  on  the 
contrary,  that  fince  by  thofe  ways,  whereby  our  ideas 
are  brought  into  our  minds,  this  is  not,  we  hare  no 
fuch  clear  idea  at  all,  and  therefore  fignify  nothing  by 
the  word  Aibflancc,  but  only  an  uncertain  fuppolition 
of  wc  know  not  what,  i.  e.  of  fomething  whereof  wc 
have  no  particular  diftinft  pofitive  idea,  which  we 
take  to  be  the  fubftratum,  or  fupport,  of  thofe  ideas 
Wc  know. 

§.  19.  Whatever  then  we  talk  of  innate, 
cither  fpeculative  or  praftical,  principles, 
it  may,  with  as  much  probability,  be  faid» 
that  3  man  hath  tool,  (terling  in  his  pocket, 
and  yet  denied,  that  'he  hath  either  penny, 
fliilling,  crown,  or  other  coin,  out  of  which  the  fum 
is  Co  be  made  up,  a^  to  chjinic  ihac  certin  pcopollfeions 
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are  innatc>  when  the  ideas  about  which  they  are  can  by 

no  means  be  fuppofed  to  be  fo.     The  general  reception 

and  aflent  that  is  given  doth  not  at  all  prove  that  the 

ideas  exprefled  in  them  are  innate :  for  m  many  cafes, 

however  the  ideas  came  there,  the  aflent  to  words  ex« 

preifing  the  agreement  or  difagreenient  of  fuch  ideas, 

will  neceflarily  follow.     Every  one,  that  hath  a  true 

idea  of  God  and  worihip,  will  afTent  to  this  proportion, 

*'that  God  is  to  be  worftiipped,'*  when  exprelTed  in 

I  language  he  underftands:    and  every  rational  man, 

that  hath  not  thought  on  it  to-day,  may  ba  ready  to . 

aflent  to  this  propolirion  to-morrow;  and  yet  million^ 

of  men  may  be  well  fuppofed  to  want  one  or  both 

diofc  ideas  to-day*     For  if  we  will  allow  (avages  and 

moft  country  people  to  have  ideas  of  God  and  worfhip, 

(which  converfation  with  them  will  not  nuke  one  for* 

ward  to  believe)  yet  I  think  few  children  can  be  fup« 

pofed  to  have  thofe  ideas,  which  therefore  they  muft 

begin  to  have  fome  time  or  other ;  and  then  they  wiU 

alfo  begin  to  aflent  to  that  propofitions  and  make  very 

little  qufftion  of  it  ever  after.     But  fuch  an  aflfent  upoa 

hearing  no  more  proves  the  ideas  to  be  innate,  than 

it  does  that^  one  born  blind  (with  cataracts,  which  will 

be  couched  to-morrow )   had  the  innate  ideas  of  the 

fun,  or  light,  or  fatfron,  or  yellow  ;  becaufe,  when  his 

fight  is  cleared,  he  will  certainly  aflTcnt  to  this  propo« 

fition,  "  that  the  fun  is  lucid,  or  that  falfron  is  yellow  :'* 

and  therefore,  if  fuch  an  aflent  upon  hearing  cannot 

prove  the  ideas  innate,  it  can  much  lefs  the  propoii-» 

tions  made  up  of  thofe  ideas.     If  they  have  any  innate 

ideas,  I  wpp}d  be  glad  to  be  told  what,  and  how  many 

they  are. 

$.  nq.  To  which  let  me  add :  If  there  bo    n#  innate 
^ny  innate  ideas,  any  ideas  in  the  mind,    ideuinthc 
which  the  mind  does  not  adlually  think  on,     ^npnory, 
they  muft  be  lodged  in  the  meqiory,  and  from  thencp 
muft  be  broiight  into  view  by  remembrance;   i.   e. 
muft  be  known,  when  they  ^re  remembered,  to  have 
ken  perceptions  in  the  mind  before,    unlefs  remem- 
brance can  be  without  remembrance.    For  to  remem- 
ber \%  to  perceive  any  thing  with  memory »  ot  mtVv^» 
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confcioufncfs,  that  it  was  known  or  perceived  before^ 
without  this,   whatever  idea  comes  into  the  mind  isr 
newj  and  not  remembered ;    this  confcioufnefs  of  its 
having  been  in  the  mind  before  being  that  which  dif-* 
ringuiihes  remembering  from  all  other  ways  of  think- 
ing.    Whatever  idea  was  never  perceived  by  the  mind; 
was  never  in  the  mind.     Whatever  idea  is  in  the  mindt 
is  either  an  adual  perception ;  or  elfe,  having  been  an 
adlual  perception,  is  fo  in  the  mind,  that  by  the  mc-i 
mory  it    can  be  made    an    adual    perception  again^ 
Whenever  there  is  the  adlual  perception  of  an  idea 
without  memory,   the  idea  appears  perfedHy  new  and 
unknown  before  to  the  underftanding.     Whenever  the 
memory  brings  any  idea  into  aftual  view,  it  is  with  a 
confcioufnefs,  that  it  had  been  there  before,  and  was 
not  wholly  a  ftranger  to  the  mind.     Whether  this  be 
not  fo,  I  appeal  to  every  one's  obfervation  :  and  then  I 
dcfirc  on  inftance  of  an  idea,  pretended  to  be  innate^ 
which  (before  any  impreffion  of  it  by  ways  hereafter  to 
be  mentioned)  any  one  could  revive  and  remember  as 
an  idea  he  had  formerly  known ;  without  which  confci- 
oufnefs of  a  former  perception  there  is   no  remem- 
brance ;  and  whatever  idea  comes  into  the  mind  with- 
out that  confcioufnefs  is  not  remembered,    «r  comes 
not  out  of  the  memory,  nor  can  be  faid  to  be  in  the 
mind  before  that  appearance:    for  what  is  not  either 
adually  in  view,  or  in  the  memory,  is  in  the  mind  no 
way  at  all,  and  is  all  one  as  if  he  had  never  been  there. 
Suppofc  a  child  had  the  ufe  of  his  eyes,  till  he  knows 
and  diftinguifties  colours;  but  then  cataraiSs  fliut  the 
.  windows,  and  he  is  forty  or  fifty  years  perfedHy  in  the 
dark,  anrf  in  that  time  perfeftly  lofes  all  memory  of 
the  ideas  of  colours  he  once  had.     This  was  the  cafe 
of  a  blind  man  I  once  talked  with,  who  loft  his  fight 
by  the  fmall-pox  when  he  was  a  child,  and  had  no  more 
notion  of  colours  than  one  born  blind.     I  alk,  whether. 
any  one  can  fay  this  m^n  hs^d  then  any  ideas  of  colours 
in  his  mind,  any  more  than  one  born  blind }  And  I 
think  no-body  will  fay,  that  cither  of  them  had  in  his 
mirfd  any  idea  of  colours   at  all.     His-cataradls   are 
couched^  aiid  then  he  has  the  ideas  (which  he  remem- 
bcrs  not)  of  colours,   de  nffvo^  by  \\\^  i^cSiot^  ^%ht 
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Conveyed  to  his  mind^  and  that  without  any  conlciouf* 
tLt{%  of  a  former  acquaintance :  and  thefe  now  he  can 
revivej  and  call  to  mind  in  the  dark.     In  this  cafe  all 
thefe  ideas  of  colours^  which  when  out  of  view  can  be 
revived  with  a  confcioufnefs  of  a  former  acquaintance^ 
being  thus  in  the  memory^  are  faid  to  be  in  the  mind. 
The  ufe  J  make  of  thisj  is,  that  whatever  idea,   being 
not  acflually  ia  view,  is  in  the  mind,  is  there  only  by 
being  in  the  memory ;  and  if  it  be  not  in  the  memory, 
it  is  not  in  the  mind ;  and  if  it  be  in  the  memory,  it 
cannot  by  the  memory  be  brought  into  adlual  view, 
without  a  perception  that  it  comes  out  of  the  memory  5 
which  is  this,  that  it  had  been  known  before,  and  is 
now  remembered.     If  therefore  there  be  any  innate 
idcasj  they  muft  be  in  the  memory,  or  elfe  no-wherc 
in  the  mind ;  and  if  tbcy  be  in  the  memory,  they  can 
be  revived  without  any  imprefllpn  from  without ;  and 
whenever  they  are  brought  into  the  mind,  they  are 
remembered,  i^  e.  they  bring  with  them  a  perception 
of  their  not  being  wholly  new  to  it.     This  being  a 
conftant  and  diftioguifhing  difference  between  what  is, 
and  what  is  not  in  the  memory,  or  in  the  mind ;  that 
what  is   not    in    the    memory,    whenever  it  appears 
there,  appears  perfedly  knew  and  unknown  before  1  and 
what  is  in  the  memory,  or  in  the  mind,  whenever  it  is 
fu^efted  by  the  memory,  appears  not  to  be  new,  but 
the  mind  finds  it  in  itfelf,  and  knows  it  was  there  be-* 
fore.     By  this  it  m^y  be  tried,  whether  there  be  any 
innate  ideas  in  the  mind,  before  imprcflion  from  fenfa- 
tion  or  reflexion.     I  would  fain  meet  with  the  man, 
who  when  he  came  to  the  ufe  of  reafon,  or  at  any  other 
time,  remembered  any  one  of  theni ;    and  to  whom, 
after  he  wa^  born,  they  were  never  new.     If  any  one 
will  fay,  there  ^re  ideas  in  the  mind,  that  are  not  in 
the  meniory :  I  defire  him  to  explain  himfclf,  ^d  niakc 
what  he  fays  intelligible, 

$.21.  Befides  what  I  have  already  faid,    principles 
there  is  another  reafon  why  I  doubt  that    not  innate, 
neither  thefe  npr  any  other  principles  are    becaufeof 
innate.     I  that  am  fully  pcrfuadcd,  that  the    J|[|j^  "^jtSn* 
infinitely  wife  God  made  all  things  in  per-    ^„^ 
fcft  wif^owj  cannot  fatisfy  mvfclf  why  \v^ 

F4    '    .  5c^o>3jLe 
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ihould  be  fuppofed  to  print  upon  the  minds  of  mca 
fome  univerfal  principles ;  whereof  thofc  that  are  pre* 
tended  innate,  and  concern  fpeculation,  are  of  no  great 
ufe ;  and  thofe  that  concern  praftice,  not  felf-evident, 
and  neither  of  them  diftinguiftiable  from  fome  other 
truths  not  allowed  to  be  innate.  For  to  what  purpofo 
fhould  characflers  be  graven  on  the  mind  by  ihe  finger  of 
God,  which  are  not  clearer  there  than  thofe  which  arc 
afterwards  introduced,  or  c.innot  be  diftinguilhed  from 
them?  If  any  one  thinks  there  are  fuch  innate  ideas  and 

Sropofitions,  which  by  their  clearnefs  and  ufefulnefs  arc 
iftinguiihable  from  all  that  is  adventitious  in  the  mind» 
and  acquired,  it  will  not  be  a  hard  matter  for  him  to 
tell  us  which  they  are,-  and  then  every  one  will  be  a  fit 
judge  whether  they  be  fo  or  no;  fmcc  if  there  be  fuch 
inftate  ideas  and  imprellions,  plainly  different  from  all 
other  perceptions  and  knowledge,  every  one  will  find 
it  true  in  himfelf.  Of  the  evidence  of  thefe  fuppofed 
innate  niaxims  I  have  fpoken  already ;  of  their  ufefuU 
nefs  I  fhall  have  occafion  to  fpeak  more  hereafter, 
pific^cc  of  $.  22.  To  conclude :  fome  ideas  forwardly 
men's  difcp*  ■  offer  themfclvcs  to  all  men^s  underiland- 
pcn^u^n  !"SSi  fomc  forts  of  truth  rcfult  from  any 
die  difieicnt  ideas,  as  foon  as  the  mind  puts  them  into 
application  propofitions ;  other  truths  require  a  train  of 
pftheirfacul-  ideas  placed  in  order,  a  due  comparing  of 
^^*  them,  and  deductions  made  with  attention^ 

before  they  can  be  difcovered  and  affented  to.  Some  of 
the  firft  fort,  becaufe  of  their  general  and  eafy  recep- 
tion, have  been  miftaken  for  innate ;  but  the  truth  is, 
ideas  and  notion§  are  no  more  born  with  us  than  arts  and 
fciences,  though 'fome  of  them  indeed  offer  themfelve3 
to  our  faculties  more  readily  than  others,  and  there- 
fore are  more  generally  received  :  though  that  too  be 
according  a§  the  organs  of  our  bodies  and  powers  of 
pur  minds  happen  to  be  employed:  God  having  fitted 
incn  with  faculties  and  means  to  difcoyer^  receive,  and 
retain  truths,  according  as  they  arc  employed.  The 
great  difference  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  notions  of 
mankind  is  from  the  different  ufe  they  put  tncir  facul- 
ties to;  whilft  fome  (and  thofe  the  moft)  taking  things 
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upon  trufti  mifemploy  their  power  of  aflent,  by  U^ily 
milaving  their  minds  to  the  didlates  and  dominion  of 
others  in  dodtrines^  which  it  is  their  duty  carefully  to 
examine,  and  not  blindly,  with  an  implicit  faiths  to 
/wallow.  Others,  employing  their  thoughts  only  abouC 
feme  few  things,  grow  acquainted  fufficiently  with  them, 
Attain  great  degrees  of  knowledge  in  thcjn,  and  are 
ignorant  of  all  other,  having  never  let  their  thoughts 
loofc  in  the  fearch  of  other  inquiries.  Thus,  that  the 
(hree  angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  ones, 
is  a  truth  as  certain  as  any  thing  can  be,  and  I  think 
more  evident  than  many  of  thofe  propofitions  that  go 
for  ~  principles ;  and  yet  there  are  millions,  however 
expert  in  other  things,  who  know  not  this  at  all,  be« 
caufe  they  never  fet  their  thoughts  on  work  about  fuch 
angles :  and  he  that  certainly  knows  this  propoiition» 
may  yet  be  utterly  ignorant  of  the  truth  of  other  pro- 
poutions,  in  mathematicks  itfelf,  which  are  as  clear  and 
evident  as  this ;  becaufe,  in  his  fearch  of  thofe  mathe- 
matical truths,  he  flopped  his  thoughts  fliort,  and  went 
not  fo  far.  The  fame  may  happen  concerning  the 
notions  we  have  of  the  being  of  a  deity :  for  though 
there  be  no  truth  which  a  man  may  more  evidently 
make  out  to  himfelf  than  the  exiflence  of  a  God,  yet 
he  that  Ihall  content  himfelf  with  things  as  he  finds 
thcm^  in  this  world,  as  they  minifter  to  his  pleafurcs  and 
pailions,  and  not  make  inquiry  a  little  farther  into  their 
caufes,  ends,  and  admirable  contrivances,  and  purfue 
the  thoughts  thereof  with  diligence  and  attention ;  may 
live  long  without  any  notion  of  fuch  a  being.  And  if 
any  perfon  hath  by  talk  put  fuch  a  notion  into  his 
head,  he  may  perhaps  believe  it ;  but  if  he  hath  never 
examined  it,  his  knowledge  of  it  will  be  no  perfeder 
than  his,  who  having  been  told,  that  the  three  angles 
of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  ones,  takes  it  upon 
truft,  without  examining  the  demonflration ;  and  may 
yield  his  aflent  as  a  probable  opinion,  but  hath  no 
knowledge  of  the  truth  of  it :  which  yet  his  faculties, 
if  carefully  employed,  were  able  to  make  clear  and  cvi« 
dent  to  him.  But  this  only  by  the  by,  to  fhow  how 
much  our  knowledge  depends  upon  die  rl^Kt  \x&  o€ 
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thofe  powers  nature  hath  beftowcd  upon  us,  and  how 
little  upon  fuch  innate  principles,  as  arc  in  vain  fup- 
pofed  to  be  in  all  mankind  for  their  direftion ;  which 
alt  men  could  not  but  know,  if  they  were  there,  or  elfc 
they  would  be  there  to  no  purpofe :  and  which  fincc 
all  men  do  not  know,  nor  can  diftinguilh  from  other 
adventitious  truths,  we  may  well  conclude  there  are 
no  fuch. 

Men  mnit  ^'  ^■3"    "^^^^  cenfure  doubting  thus  of 

think  and  innate  principles  may  dcfcrve  from  men, 
know  for  who  will  be  apt  to  call  it,  pulling  up  the 
ihemfelk-c*,  q]j  foundations  of  knowledge  and  tcrtaincy, 
I  cannot  tell;  I  perfuade  myfelf  at  leaft,  that  the  way 
I  have  purfucd,  being  conformable  to  truth,  lays  thole 
foundations  furer.  This  I  am  certain,  I  have  not  made 
it  my  bufincfs  either  to  quit  or  follow  any  authority 
in  the  enfuJng  difcourfe  :  truth  has  been  my  only  aim, 
and  wherever  that  has  appeared  to  lead,  my  thoughts 
have  impartially  followed,  without  minding  whether 
the  footfteps  of  any  other  lay  that  way  or  no.  Not 
that  I  want  a  due  refpeil:  to  other  men's  opli)ions ;  but, 
after  ail,  the  grcateft  reverence  is  due  to  truth :  and  I 
hope  it  will  not  be  thought  arrogance  to  fay,  that  per- 
haps we  fhall  make  greater  progrcfs  in  the  difcovcry 
of  rational  and  contemplative  knowledge,  if  we  fought 
it  in  the  fountain,  in  the  conilderation  of  things  them- 
felves,  and  made  ufe  rather  of  our  own  thoughts  than 
other  men's  to  find  it :  for  I  think  we  may  as  rationally 
hope  to  fee  with  other  men's  eyes,  as  to  know  by  other 
men's  undcrftandings.  So  much  as  we  ourfelvea  con- 
fider  and  comprehend  of  truth  and  rcafon,  fo  much  wc 
poflefs  of  rwl  and  true  knowledge.  The  floating  of  ■ 
other  men's  opinions  in  our  brains  makes  us  not  one 
jot  the  more  knowing,  though  they  happen  to  be  true. 
What  in  them  was  fcience,  is  in  us  but  opiniatrety ; 
whilft  wc  give  up  our  alfent  only  to  reverend  names, 
and  do  not,  as  they  did,  employ  our  own  reafon  to  un- 
derftand  thofe  truths  which  gave  them  reputation. 
Ariftotle  was  certainly  a  knowing  man,  but  no-body 
ever  thought  him  fo  becaufe  he  blindiy  embraced,  or 
confidently  vented,  the  opinions  of  another.    And  i^ 
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the  taking  up  another's  principles^  without  examining 
thenis  made  not  him  a  philofopher^  I  fuppofe  it  will 
hardly  make  any  body  elfe  fo.  In  the  fcienceSj  every 
one  has  fo  much  as  he  really  knows  and  comprehends : 
What  he  believes  only,  and  takes  upon  truft,  are  but 
ihreds  ;  which  however  well  in  the  whole  piece,  make 
no  coniiderable  addition  to  his  ftock  who  gathers  them. 
Such  borrowed  wealth,  like  fairy-money,  though  it  were 
gold  in  the  hand  from  which  he  received  itj  will  be 
but  leaves  and  duft  when  it  comes  to  ufe. 

$•  24.  When  men  have  found  fome  ge-  whence  the 
neral  propofitions,  that  could  not  be  doubt-  opinion  of 
ed  ot  as  foon  as  underflood,  it  was,  I  "?^  P™- 
know^  a  Ihort  and  eafy  way  to  conclude  ^^^ 
them  innate.  This  being  once  received,  it  eafed  the 
lazy  from  the  pains  of  fearch,  and  (lopped  the  inquiry 
of  the  doubtful  concerning  siU  that  was  once  ftyled 
innate.  And  it  was  of  no  fmall  advantage  to  thofe 
ivho  affe&ed  to  be  mailers  and  teachers,  to  make  this 
the  principle  of  principles,  "  that  principles  mud  not 
be  queftioned :''  for  having  once  eftablifhed  this  tenet, 
that  there  are  innate  principles,  it  put  their  followers 
upon  a  neceffity  of  receiving  fome  dodrines  as  fuch  ; 
which  was  to  take  them  off  from  the  ufe  of  their  own 
reafon  and  judgment,  and  put  them  on  believing  and 
taking  them  upon  trull,  without  farther  examination: 
in  which  pofture  of  blind  credulity,  they  might  be  more 
eafily  governed  by,  and  made  ufeful  to,  fome  fort 
of  men,  who  had  the  (kill  and  office  to  principle  and 
guide  them.  Nor  is  it  a  fmall  power  it  gives  one  man 
over  another,  to  have  the  authority  to  be  the  didator 
of  principles,  and  teacher  of  unqueftionable  truths ; 
and  to  make  a  man  fwallow  that  for  an  innate  princi- 
ple, which  may  ferve  to  his  purpofe  who  teacheth  them : 
whereas  had  they  examined  the  ways  whereby  men  came 
to  the  knowledge  of  many  univerfal  truths,  they  would 
have  foun^  them  to  refult  in  the  minds  of  men  from 
the  being  of  things  themfclves,  when  duly  confi- 
dered ;  and  that  they  were  difcovered  by  the  applica- 
tion of  thofe  faculties,  that  were  fitted  by  nature  to 
r-^pCy^  and  judge  of  thpm.  when  duly  eiv\plovt.d  ^b<^wt. 
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Conflufion,  §■  25-    To  (how  how  the  underftanding 

proceeds  herein,  is  the  defign  of  the  fol- 
lowing difcourfe;  which  I  fhall  proceed  to,  when  I 
have  firft  preniifed,  that  hitherto,  to  clear  my  way  to 
ihofc  foundations,  which  I  conceive  are  the  only  true 
ones  whereon  to  eflijblifli  thofe  notions  we  can  have  of 
our  own  knowledge,  it  hath  been  necelTary  for  me  to 
give  an  account  oi"  the  reafons  I  had  to  doubt  of  innate 
principles.  And  fince  the  arguments  which  are  againft 
them  do  fome  of  them  rife  from  common  received  opi- 
nions, 1  have  been  forced  to  uke  fcveral  things  for 
granted,  which  is  hardly  avoidable  to  any  one,  whofe 
talk  is  to  Ihow  the  t^jlhood  or  improbability  of  any 
tenet;  it  happening  in  controverfial  difcourfes,  as  ic 
does  in  afTaulttng  of  towns,  where  if  the  ground  be  but 
firm  whereon  the  batteries  are  eredted,  there  is  no  far- 
ther inquiry  of  whom  it  is  borrowed,  nor  whom  it  be- 
longs to,  fo  it  affords  but  a  fit  rife  for  the  prefent  pur.^ 
pofe.  But  in  the  future  part  of  this  difcourfe,  defign- 
jng  to  raife  an  edifice  uniform  and  confillent  with  itfcif, 
as  far  as  my  own  experience  and  obfervation  will  afTift 
me,  I  hope  to  ereiH:  it  on  fuch  a  bafis,  that  I  Ihall  not 
peed  to  ftiore  it  up  with  props  and  buttrcfTes,  leaning 
on  borrowed  or  begged  foundations ;  or  at  lead,  if 
mine  prove  a  caftle  in  the  air,  I  will  endeavour  it  lliaU 
be  all  of  3  piece,  and  hang  together.  Wherein  I  warn 
the  reader  not  to  expetH:  undeniable  cogent  dcmonftra- 
lions,  unlefs  I  may  be  allowed  the  privilege,  not  feldom 
alTumed  by  others,  to  take  my  principles  for  granted  ; 
and  then,  I  doubt  not,  but  I  can  demonftrate  too,  AU 
that  I  fhall  fay  for  the  principles  I  proceed  on  is, 
that  I  can  only  appeal  to  men's  own  unprejudiced  ex-, 
pericnce  and  obfervation,  whether  they  be  true  orno; 
and  this  is  enough  for  a  man  who  profefles  no  more,  than 
to  lay  down  candidly  and  freely  his  own  conjeiflures, 
concerning  a  fubjei-T:  lying  fomcwbat  in  the  dark,  with- 
out any  other  dcfign  than  an  unbialTed  inquiry  after 
truth. 
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Hj  felf  that  he  thinks,  and  that  which  ^^^^^ 
his  mind  is  applied  about,  whilft  thinking, 
,  being  the  ideas  that  are  there,  it  is  palt  doubt,  that 
men  have  in  their  minds  feveral  ideas,  fuch  as  are  thofe 
cxpreffed  by  the  words,  Whitenefs,  Hardnefs,  Sweet- 
ncfs.  Thinking,  Motion,  Man,  Elephant,  Army, 
Drunkennefs,  and  others.  It  is  in  the  firft  place 
then  to  be  inquired,  how  he  comes  by  ^  them.  I  know 
it  ts  a  received  dodrine,  that  men  have  native  ideas» 
and  original  characters,  damped  upon  their  minds,  in 
their  very  firft*  being.  This  opinion  I  have,  at  large, 
examined  already ;  and,  I  fuppofe,  what  I  have  faid, 
in  the  foregoing  book,  will  be  much  more  eafily  ad- 
mitted, when  I  have  Ihown,  whence  the  underftanding 
may  get  all  the  ideas  it  has,  and  by  what  ways  and  de- 
jrrees  they  may  come  into  the  mind  ;  for  which  I  ftall 
appeal  to  every  one's  own  obfervation  and  experience, 

§.  2.  Let  us  then  fuppofe  the  mind  to    All  idea* 
be,  as  we  fay,  white  paper,  void  of  allcha-    come  from    * 
radlers,  without  any  ideas;  how  comes  it    fcnftnomor 
to  be  furniihed  ?  Whence  comes  it  by  that    ^«^o«- 
vaft  ftore  which  the  bufy  and  bound  lefs  hticy  of  man 
has  painted  on  it,    with  an  almofl:  endlefs   variety  ? 
Whence  has  it  all  the  materials  of  reafon  and  know* 
Jedge?  To  this  I  anfwer,  in  one  word,  from  experi- 
ence i  in  all  that  our  knowledge  is  founded,  and  from 
that  if  ultimately  derives  itfelf.    Our  obfervation  em^ 
ployed  either  about  external  fcnfible  obje<fts,  or  about 
the  internal  operations  of  our  minds,   perceived  and 
rcflcdcd  on  by  ourfelves,   is  that  which  fupplics  our 
iwadcrftandings   with  all  the  mawriaU  oC  vVvixvVMv?,, 


Thefe  two  are  the  fountains  of  knowledge,  from  whence 
all  the  ideas  we  have,  or  can  naturally  have,  do  fpring. 
Theobiefti  §•  3-  Firft,  Our  fcnfes,  converfant  about 

offenfaiion  particular  fenfible  obie<fls,  do  convey  into 
pncfoutceof  rhe  mind  feveral  djftinft  perceptions  of 
"^'*  things,    according    to  thofe   various    ways 

■wherein  thofe  objects  do  afFeft  them  :  and  thus  we  come 
by  thofe  ideas  we  have,  of  Yellow,  White,  Heat,  Cold, 
Soft,  Hard,  Bitter,  Sweet,  and  all  thofe  which  we  call 
fenfible  qualities ;  which  when  I  fay  the  fenfcs  convey 
into  the  mind,  I  mean,  they  from  external  objefts  con- 
vey into  the  mind  what  produces  there  thofe  percep-^ 
tions.  This  great  fource  of  molt  of  the  ideas  wc  have, 
depending  wholly  upon  our  fcnfes,  and  derived  by  them 
to  the  underftanding,  I  call  sensation. 
The  ooera-  ^' ''"  ^^f^of^^ly.  The  other  fountain,  froiti 

tiona  of  our  which  experience  furniftieth  the  underlland- 
mindBthc  ing  With  ideas,  is  the  perception  nf  the 
oiheir  fonice  operations  of  our  own  mind  within  us,  as  it 
is  employed  about  the  ideas  it  has  got  i 
■which  operations  when  the  foul  comes  to  refietft  on 
and  confider,  do  furnifti  the  undcrftanding  with  another 
fct  of  ideas,  which  could  not  be  had  from  things  with- 
out; and  fuch  are  Perception,  Thinking,  Doubting, 
Believing,  Reafoning,  Knowing,  Willing,  and  all  the 
different  adings  of  our  own  minds;  which  we  being 
confcious  of  and  obferving  in  ourfelves,  do  from  thefe 
receive  into  our  underftandings  as  diftin(fi;  ideas,  as 
we  do  from  bodies  affecting  our  (enfes.  This  fource  of 
ideas  every  man  has  wholly  in  himfelf ;  and  though  it 
be  not  fcnfe,  as  having  nothing  to  do  with  cxternai 
objedls,  yet  it  is  very  like  it,  and  might  properly 
enough  be  called  internal  fenfe.  But  as  I  call  theothcr 
fcnfation,  fo  I  cull  this  reflection,  the  ideas  it  affords 
being  fucli  only  as  the  mind  gets  by  rcflct'ling  on  its 
own  operations  within  itfeif.  By  reflection  then,  in 
the  following  pare  of  this  difcourfe,  1  would  be  undcr^ 
ftood  to  mean  that  notice  which  the  mind  lakes  of  its 
own  operations,  and  the  manner  of  them ;  by  rcafou 
vhereof  there  come  to  be  ideas  of  .clicfe  operations  in 
the  underftanding*    Thefe  two,    I  fay,   viz.  extejnai 

matr""^ 
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material  things,  as  the  obieds  of  fenfatioh ;  and  the 
operations  of  our  own  minds  within^  as  the  obje<5ls  of 
refleAion ;  are  to  me  the  only  origir  .Is  from  whence 
all  our  ideas  take  their  beginnings.  The  term  opera- 
tions here  I  ufe  in  a  large  Icnfe,  as  comprehending  nor 
barely  the  adlions  of  the  mind  about  its  ideas,  but 
fome  fort  of  paiHons  arifing  fometimes  from  them,  fuch 
as  is  the  fatisfadtion  or  uneafinefs  arifing  from  any 
thought. 

f.  5.  The  underflanding  feems  to  me  not  ^^  oar  idd» 
to  have  the  lead  glimmering  of  any  ideas,  areoftbcone 
which  it  doth  not  receive  from  one  of  or  the  other 
thcfe  two.  External  obje<fts  furnilh  the  ©^^^^ 
mind  with  the  ideas  of  feniible  qualities,  which  are 
all  thofe  different  perceptions  they  produce  in  us:  and 
the  mind  furnifhes  the  underftanding  with  ideas  of  its 
own  opeifitions< 

Thdfe,  when  we  have  taken  a  full  furvey  of  them 
and  their  feveral  modes,  combinations, « and  relations^ 
we  (hall  find  to  contain  all  our  whole  flock  of  ideas  s 
sind  that  we  have  nothing  in  our  minds  which  did  nqc 
come  in  one  of  thefe  two  ways.  Let  any  one  examine 
his  own  thoughts,  and  thoroughly  fcarch  into  his  un- 
derflanding;  and  then  let  him  tell  me,  whether  all  the 
original  ideas  he  has  there,  are  any  other  than  of  the 
objeAs  of  his  fenfes,  or  of  the  operations  of  his  mind, 
conlidered  as  objedls  of  his  refledtion :  and  how  great 
a  mafs  of  knowledge  foever  he  imagines  to  be  lodged 
there,  he  will,  upon  taking  a  flridt  view,  fee  that  he 
has  not  any  idea  in  his  mind,  but  what  one  of  thefe 
two  have  imprinted ;  though  perhaps,  with  infinite 
variety  compounded  and  enlarged  by  the  underllandingj 
as  we  fhall  fee  hereafter. 

§.  6.  He  that  attentively  confidcrs  the  Obfcrvahlc 
ftate  of  a  child,  at  his  firfl  coming  into  »"«^»W«n' 
the  world,  will  have  little  reafon  to  think  him  florcd 
with  plenty  of  ideas,  that  are  to  be  the  matter  of  his 
future  knowledge:  It  is  by  degrees  he  comes  to  be 
fumifhed  with  them.  And  though  the  ideas  of  obvious 
and  familiar  qualities  imprint  themfelvcs   before  the 

3  lUCCUOt^ 
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memory  begins  to  keep  a  rcgifter  of  time  or  order,  yetr 
it  is  often  fo  late  before  fome  unufual  qualities  come 
in  the  way,  that  there  are  few  men  that  cannot  recol- 
\e£k,  the  beginning  of  their  acquaintance  with  them : 
and  if  it  were  worth  while,  no  doubt  a  child  ftiight 
be  fo  ordered  as  to  have  but  a  very  few  even  of  the  or- 
dinary ideas,  till  he  were  grown  up  to  a  man«  .  But  alf 
that  are  born  into  the  world  being  furround^d  with 
bodies  that  perpetually  and  diverfly  afFedt  them ;  va- 
riety of  ideas,  whether  care  be  taken  of  it  or  no,  are 
imprinted  on  the  minds  of  children.  Light  and  co-^ 
lours  are  bufy  at  hand  every-whcrc,  when  the  eye  is  but 
open ;  founds  and  fome  tangible  qualities  &il  not  to 
folicit  their  proper  fcnfcs,  and  force  an  entrance  to 
the  mind  :  but  yet,  I  think,  it  will  be  granted  eafily, 
that  if  a  child4were  kept  in  a  place  where  he  never  faw 
any  other  but  black  and  white  till  he  were  a  man,  he 
would  have  no  more  ideas  of  fcarlet  or  green,  than  he 
that  from  his  childhood  never  tailed  an  oyflcr  or  a  pine- 
apple has  of  thofe  particular  reliihes. 
i/r^n  an.  ^,T         §*  7*    Men  then  come  to  be  fumifhed 

jwicn  arc  an-  ••/•  yt«i/-  -i 

fcrcntly  fur-  With  fewer  or  more  fimple  ideas  from  with- 
Biihed  with  out,  according  as  the  objeds  they  converfc 
*r?'n*T  ^^^^  afford  greater  or  lefs  variety;  and 
the  d^rent  ^^"^  ^^^  operations  of  their  minds  within, 
objcAs  they  according  as  they  more  or  lefs  refleft  on 
conrerfc  them.     For  though  he  that  contemplates 

^*^  •  the  operations  of  his  mind  cannot  but  have 

plain  and  clear  iaeas  of  them  ;  yet  unlefs  he  turns  his 
thoughts  that  way,  and  confiders  them  attentively,  he 
jyill  no  more  have  clear  and  diftindl  ideas  of  all  the 
/Operations  of  his  mind,  and  all  that  may  be  obferved 
ftherein,  than  he  will  have  all  the  particular  ideas  of 
any  landfcape,  or  of  the  parts  and  motions  of  a  clock, 
wrho  will  not  turn  his  eyes  to  it,  and  with  attention 
heed  ajl  the  parts  of  it.  The  pidure  or  clock  may  be 
So  placed,  that  they  may  come  in  his  way  every  day  j 
but  yet  he  will  have  but  a  confufed  idea  of  all  the  parts 
they  are  made  up  of,  till  he  applies  himfclf  with  atten- 
tion to  coafider  them  each  in  particular^ 
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S*  8.  And  hence  we  fee  the  reafon,  why    jy^^  ^ 
it  is  pretty  late  before  mod  children  get    flcaionlater, 
ideas  of  the  operations  of  their  own  minds ;     bectufe  thqr 
and  fome  have  not  any  very  clear  or  perfedl    "*^  *"^^ 
ideas  of  the  greateft  part  of  them  all  their 
lives :  becaufc  though  they  pafs  there  continually^  yet, 
like  floating  vilionsj  they  make   not  deep  imprelfiods 
enough  to  leave  in  their  mind  clear,  diftind:,  lading  ideas, 
till  the  underftanding  turns  inward  upon  itfelf,  refleds 
on  its  own  operations  and  makes  them  the  objcfts  of  its 
own  contemplation.     Children  when    they  come  firft 
into  itj  are  furrounded  with  a  world  of  new  things, 
which,  by  a  conftant  folicitation  of  their  fenfes,  draw' 
the  mind  conftantly  to  them,  forward  to  take  notice  of 
new,  and  apt  to  be  delighted  with  the  variety  of  chang- 
ing objefts.     Thus  the  firft  years  are  ufually  employed 
and  diverted  in  looking  abroad.     Men's   bulinefs  in 
them  is  to  acquaint  themfelves  with  what  is  to  be  found 
without :  and  fo  growing  up  in  a  conftant  attention  lo 
outward  fcnfations,  fcldom  make  any  confiderable  rc- 
flec^lion  on  what  paiTcs  within  them  till  they  come  to 
be  of  riper  years ;  and  fome  fcarce  ever  at  all. 

§.  9.  To  a(k  at  what  time  a  man  has  The  foul  be- 
firft  any  ideas,  is  to  afk  when  he  begins  to  gins  to  have 
perceive;  having  ideas,  ^and  perception,  ideas,  when 
being  the  fame  thing.  I  know  it  is  an  "  *^*"*  ^ 
opinion,  that  the  foul  always  thinks,  and  P^"^"^  ' 
that  it  has  the  adual  perception  of  ideas  in  itfelf  con- 
ftantly as  long  as  it  exifts  ;  and  that  adtual  thinking  is 
as  infeparable  from  the  foul,  as  nftual  extenfion  is  from 
the  body:  which  if  true,  to  inquire  after  the  begin* 
ning  of  a  man's  ideas  is  the  fame  as  to  inquire  after 
the  beginning  of  his  foul.  For  by  this  account  foul 
and  its  ideas,  as  body  and  its  extenfion,  will  begin  to 
cxift  both  at  the  fame  time. 

§.  10.  Bat  whether  the  foul  be  fuppofcd    Tjiefoni 
to  exirt  antecedent  to,  or  coeval  with,  or    thinks  noi 
fome  time  after  the  firft  rudiments  of  or-    always;  foir 
ganization,  or  the  beginnings  of  life  in  the    ^*^"  "^^^^ 
body ;  I  leave  to  be  difputed  by  thofe  who    ^ 
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have  better  thought  of  that  matter.    X  confcfs  myfclf* 
to  have  6ne  of  thofe  dull  fouls,  that  doth  not  perceive 
itfelf  always  to  contemplate  ideas ;  nor  can  conceive 
it  any  more  ncceflary  for  the  foul  always  to  think,  than 
for  the  body  always  to  move  :  the  perception  of  ideas 
being  (as  I  conceive)  tb  the  fouU  what  motion  is  to 
'the  body  ;  not  its  efTcnce^  but  one  of  its  operations. 
And  therefore,  though  thinking   be  fuppofed  ever  fo 
much  the  proper  adion  of  the  foul,  yet  it  is  not  neccf- 
fary  to  fuppofe  that  it  fhould  be  always  thinking,   al- 
ways in  adlion.     That  perhaps  is  the  privilege  of  the 
infinite  author  and  prcfcrvcr  of  things,  who  never  flum- 
bers  nor.  flceps ;  but  it  is  not  competent  to  any  finiUr 
being,  at  leaft  not  to  the  foul  of  man.     We  know  cer- 
tainly by   experience  that   we  fometimes  think,   and 
thence  draw  this  infallible  confcquencc,  that  there  it 
Tomething  in  us  that  has  a  power  to  think :  but  whether 
that  fubftance  perpetually  thinks  or  n6,  we  can  be  lib 
farther  alliured  than  experience  informs  us.     For  to  fey 
that  adtual  thinking  is  eftential  to  the  foul,  and  infe* 
parable  from  it,  is  to  beg  what  is  in  qucftion,  and  not 
to  prove  it  by  rcafon  ;  which  is  nccelTary  to  be  done,  if 
It  be  not  a  felf-cvidcnt  propofition.     But  whether  this, 
'*  that  the  foul  always  thinks,"  be  a  fclf-evident  pro- 
pofition, that  every  body  aflcnts  to  at  firft  hearing,  1 
appeal  to  mankind.     It  is  doubted  whether  1  thought 
at  all  lad  night  or  ho ;  the  quellion  being  about  a  mat- 
ter of  fad:,  it  is  begging  it  to  bring,  as  a  proof  for  it, 
an  hypothefis,  which  is  the  very  thing  in  difpute :  by 
which  way  one  may  prove  any  thing :   and  it  is  but 
fuppoling  that  all   watches,   whilft  the  balance  beats, 
think;  and  it  is  fufficiently  proved,   and  paft  doubt, 
that  my   watch  thought   at  I    laft   night.     But  he  that 
would  not  deceive  himfclf,  ought  to  build  his  hypo- 
thefis on  matter  of  fa<ft,  and  make  it  out  by  fenfible 
experience,  and  not  prcfumc  on  matter  of  fad,  becaule 
of  Tiis  hypothefis  ;  that  is,  becaufc  he  fuppofes  it  to  be 
fo:  which  way  of  proving  amounts  to  this,  that  I  muft 
ticceflTarily  think  all  laft  night,  bccaufe  another  fuppofes 
I  always  think,  though  I  myfelf  cannot  perceive  that  I 
always  do  fo«         ' 

hut 
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But  men  in  love  with  their  opinions  may  not  only 
fup^ofc  what  is  in  queftion,  but  allege  wrong  matter 
of  taft.     How  elfe  could  any  one  make  it  an  inference 
of  mine,  that  a  thing  is  not,  becaufe  we  are  not  fen- 
Able  of  it  in  our  fleep  ?  I  do  not  fay  there  is  no  foul  in 
a  man,  becaufe  he  is  not  feniible  of  it  in  his  fleep  :  but 
I  do  fay,  he  cannot  think  at  any  time  waking  or  fleep- 
ing,  without  being  fenfible  of  it.     Our  being  fenfibic 
of  it  is  not  ncceflary  to  any  thing,  but  to  our  thoughts ; 
and  to  them  it  is,  and  to  them  it  will  always  be  necef- 
fary,  till  we  can  think  without  being  confcious  of  it. 

$.11.  I  grant  that  the  foul  in  a  waking  It  »  not  al- 
man  is  never  without  thought,  becaufe  it  is  ways  confci- 
the  condition  of  being  awake :  but  whether  °^*  °  *^* 
fleeping  without  dreaming  be  not  an  affedlion  of  the 
whole  man,  mind  as  well  as  body,  may  be  worth  a 
waking  man's  conlideration  ;  it  being  hard  to  conceive^ 
that  any  thing  iliould  think,  and  not  be  confcious  of  it. 
If  the  foul  doth  think  in  a  fleeping  man  without  being 
confcious  of  it,  I  aflc,  whether  during  fuch  thinking  ic 
has  any  pleafurc  or  pain,  or  be  capable  of  happinefs  or 
mifery  ?  I  am  fure  the  man  is  not,  any  more  than  the 
bed  or  earth  he  lies  on.  For  to  be  happy  or  miferable 
without  being  confcious  of  it,  feems  to  me  utterly  in- 
confiftent  and  impoflible.  Or  if  it  be  poflible  that  the 
foul  can^  whilft  the  body  is  ilecping,  have  its  thinking, 
enjoyments  and  concerns,  its  pleafurc  or  pain,  apart, 
which  the  man  is  not  confcious  of  nor  partakes  in  ;  it  i& 
certain  that  Socrates  afleep  and  Socrates  awake  is  not  the 
fame  pcrfon :  but  his  foul  when  he  deeps,  and  Socrates 
the  man,  confifting  of  body  and  foul  when  he  is  waking, 
are  two  perfons ;  fmce  waking  Socrates  has  no  know-* 
ledge  of,  or  concernment  for  that  happinefs  or  mifery 
of  his  foul  which  it  enjoys  alone  by  itfelf  whiJft  he 
ilccps,  without  perceiving  any  thing  of  it  v  any  more 
than  he  has  for  the  happinefs  or  mifery  of  a  man  in  the 
Indies,  whom  he  knows  not.  For  if  we  take  wholly 
away  all  confcioufncfs  of  our  adfcions  and  fenfations, 
cfpecially  of  pleafure  and  pain,  and  the  concernment 
that  accompanies  it,  it  will  be  hard  to  know  whercia 
to  place  pcrfonal  identity. 

G  2  S-  ^"^ 
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Ifaflccpiiig        ^.12.    "The  foul,  during  found  flcep, 

wiTho'Jt'^  thinks,''  fay  thefe  men.     Whilft  it  thinks 

knowing  it,  ^^^   pcrceives,    it   is  capable  certainly  of 

the  deeping  thofc  of  delight  or  trouble,  as  M'ell  as  any 

and  waking  other  perceptions  ;  and  it  muft  neceflarily 

nan  arc  two     1  n  •  r  •  •  t» 

pcrfons.  ^^  confcious  of  Us  own  perceptions.     But 

'  it  has  all  this  apart ;  the  flceping  man,  it 

is  plain,  is  confcious  of  nothing  of  all  this,  Let  us 
fuppofe  then  the  foul  of  Caftor,  while  he  is  fleeping, 
retired  from  his  body ;  which  is  no  impoflibic  fuppofi- 
tion  for  the  men  I  have  here  to  do  with,  who  fo  libe- 
rally allow  life,  without  a  thinking  foul,  to  all  other 
animals.  Thefe  men  cannot  then  judge  it  impofliblei 
or  a  contradidion,  that  the  body  jfhould  live  without 
the  foul ;  nor  that  the  foul  lliould  fublift  and  think,  or 
have  perception,  even  perception  of  happinefs  or  mi- 
fery,  without  the  body.  Let  us  then,  as  I  fay,  fuppofe 
the  foul  of  Caftor  fcparatcd,  during  his  Ilecp,  from  his 
body,  to  think  apart.  Let  us  fuppofe  too,  that  it 
choofes  for  its  fcene  of  thinking  the  body  of  another 
man,  v.  g.  Pollux,  who  is  fleeping  without  a  foul :  for 
if  Caftor's  foul  can  thinki  whilft  Caftor  is  afleep,  whaf 
Caftor  is  never  confcious  of,  it  is  no  matter  what  place 
it  choofes  to  think  in.  We  have  here  then  the  bodies. 
of  two  men  with  only  one  foul  between  them,  which 
we  will  fuppofe  to  flcep  and  wake  by  turns »  and  the 
foul  ftill  thinking  in  the  waking  man,  whereof  the 
fleeping  man  is  never  confcious,  has  never  the  leaft  per- 
ception. I  aflc  then,  whether  Caftor  and  Pollux,  thus, 
with  only  one  foul  between  them,  which  thinks  and 
f)erceiv€s  in  one  what  the  other  is  never  confcious  of, 
nor  is  concerned  for,  are  not  two  as  diftindl  perfons  as 
Caftor  and  Hercules,  or  as  Socrates  and  Plato  were? 
And  whether  one  of  them  might  not  be  very  happy,  and' 
the  other  very  mifcrable  ?  Juft  by  the  fame  rcalbn  they 
make  the  foul  and  the  man  two  perfons,  who  make  the 
foul  think  apart  what  the  man  is  not  confcious  of.  For 
I  fuppofe  no-body  will  make  identity  of  perfons  to  con- 
fift  in  the  foul's  being  united  to  the  very  fame  nume- 
rical particles  of  matter ;  for  if  that  be  neceflary  to 
identity^  it  will  be  impolTiblCj  in  that  conftant  flux-  of 
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the  particles  of  our  bodies,  that  any  man  (liould  be  the 
lame  perfon  two  days,  or  two  moments  together. 

f*  13.  Thus,  methinks,  every  drowfy  nod     Irapoffiblc  to 
Ihakes  their  dodlrine,  who  teach,  that  the    ^°7*"^*^ 
foul   is  always  thinking.     Ihofe  at   lead,     J;^J"^,tut 
who  do  at  any  time  flecp  without  dream-    dreaming, 
ing,   can  never  be  convinced,    that   their    that  they 
thoughts  are  fometimes  for  four  hqurs  bufy    ^*^*"^* 
without  their  knowing  of  it ;  and  if  they  are  taken  in 
the  very  ad,  waked  in  the  middle  of  that  fleeping  con- 
templation, can  give  no  manner  of  account  of  it. 

$.  14.  It  will  perhaps  be  faid,  *'  that  the  r^^^  ^^^ 
foul  thinks  even  in  the  founded  llecp,  but  dream  with- 
the  memory  retains  it  nor.'*  That  the  foul  o«t  remcm- 
in  a  fleeping  man  ftiould  be  this  moment  ^p^g  *^  ^n 
bufy  a  thinking,  and  the  next  moment  in  ^*^  "^ 
^^  waking  man  not  remember  nor  be  able  to  recoUeft 
one  jot  of  all  thofe  thoughts,  is  very  hard  to  be  con- 
ceived, and  would  need  fome  better  proof  than  bare 
aflcrtion  to  make  it  be  believed.  For  who  can  without 
any  more  ado,  but  being  barely  told  fo,  imagine,  that 
the  grcatcft  part  of  men  do,  during  all  their  lives,  for 
feveral  hours  every  day,  think  of  fomcthing,  which  if 
they  were  afked,  even  in  the  middle  of  thefe  thoughts^ 
they  could  remember  nothing  at  all  of?  Moft  men,  I 
think,  pafs  a  great  part  of  their  fleep  without  dream- 
ing. I  once  knew  a  man  that  was  bred  a  fcholar,  and 
had  no  bad  memory,  who  told  me,  he  had  never 
dreamed  in  his  life  till  he  had  that  fever  he  was  then 
newly  recovered  of,  which  was  about  the  five  or  fix  and 
twentieth  year  of  his  age.  I  fuppofe  the  world  affords 
more  fuch  infiances :  at  leafl:  every  one's  acquaintance 
will  furnifli  him  with  examples  enough  of  fuch,  as  pafs 
cioft  of  their  nights  without  dreaming. 

§.15.  To  think  often,  and  never  to  re-    Upon  thk 

tain  it  fb  much  as  one  moment,  is  a  yzxf    jh^^^i, 

ufclefs  fort  of  thinking :  and  the  foul,  in    of%  fleeping 

fuch  a  ftate  of  thinkipg,  doci  very  little,  if    manonghttd 

at  all,  excel  that  of  a  looking-glafs,  which     ^  ™°^^  ^*' 
ix       1  •  •         ^r   •  tional. 

conftantly  receives   variety  of  images,   or 
ideas^  but  retains  no^e;  they  difappear  and  \aTv\^^  ^xv^ 
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there  remain  no  footfteps  of  them ;  the  looking-glafs* 
is  never  the  better  for  fuch  ideas,  nor  the  foul  for  fuch 
thoughts.  Perhaps  it  will  be  faid,  ''  that  in  a  waking 
**  man  the  materials  of  the  body  arc  employed,  and 
•'  made  ufe  of,  in  thinking;  and  that  the  memory  of 
"  thoughts  is  retained  by  the  impreflions  that  arc  made 
*'  on  the  brain,  and  the  traces  there  left  after  fuch 
thinking;  but  that  in  the  thinking  of  the  foul,  which 
is  not  perceived  in  a  fleeping  man,  there  the  foul 
thinks  apart,  and,  making  no  ufc  of  the  organs  of 
the  body,  leaves  no  impreflions  on  it,  and  confc- 
quently  no  memory  of  fuch  thoughts."  Not  to  men- 
tion again  the  abfurdity  of  two  diftinft  perfons,  which 
follows  from  this  fuppofition,  I  anfwer  farther,  that 
whatever  ideas  the  mind  can  receive  and  contemplate 
without  the  help  of  the  body,  it  is  reafonable  to  con-' 
elude,  it  can  retain  without  the  help  of  the  body  too; 
or  clfe  the  foul,  or  any  feparate  fpirit,  will  have  but 
little  advantage  by  thinking.  If  it  has  no  memory  of 
its  own  thoughts  ;  if  it  cannot  lay  them  up  for  its  own 
ufe,  and  be  able  to  recall  them  upon  occafion ;  if  it 
cannot  refled:  upon  what  is  paft,  and  make  ufe  of  its 
former  experiences,  reafoningi,  and  contemplations  ;  to 
what  purpofe  does  it  think  ?  They,  who  make  the  foul 
a  thinking  thing,  at  this  rate,  will  not  make  it  a  much 
more  noble  being,  than  thofc  do,  whom  they  condemn, 
for  allowing  it  to  be  nothing  but  the  fubtilefl  parts  of 
matter.  Charadlers  drawn  on  dufl:,  that  the  firft  breath 
of  wind  effaces ;  or  impreflions  made  on  a  heap  of 
atoms,  or  animal  fpirits,  are  altogether  as  ufeful,  and 
render  the  fubjed:  as  noble,  as  the  thoughts  of  a  foul 
that  perifli  in  thinking ;  that  once  out  of  light  are  gone 
for  ever,  and  leave  ne  memory  of  themfelves  behind 
them.  Nature  never  makes  excellent  things  for  mean 
or  no  ufes:  and  it  is  hardly  to  be  conceived,  that  our 
infinitely  wife  creator  fhould  make  fo  admirable  a  faculty 
as  the  power  of  thinking,  that  faculty  which  comes 
neareft  the  excellency  of  his  own  incomprchenfiblc 
being,  to  be  fo  idly  and  ufelefly  employed,  at  leaft  a 
fourth  part  of  its  time  here,  as  to  think  conftantly,  with- 
out  remembering  any  of  thofe  thoughts»  without  doing 
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any  good  to  itfelf  or  others^  or  being  any  way  urcful  to 
any  other  part  of  the  creation.  If  wc  will  examine  it,  w ^ 
lliall  not  find,  I  fuppofc,  the  potion  of  dull  and  ftnfc- 
Icfs  matter,  any  \vhere  in  the  univcrfe,  made  fo  littl  * 
ufe  of,  and  fo  wholly  thrown  away. 

§.  16.  It  is  true,  we  have  fomctimes  in-     Onthishv*    , 
fiances  of  perception,  whilft  wc  are  afteep  ;     pothcfis  the 
and  retain  tbe  memory  of  thole  thoughts  .     j^^^^^  j^^^ 
but  how  extravagant  and  incoherent  for  the     notde^iici 
mofl:  part  they  arc  ;  how  little  conformable    fromfcnia- 
to.the  perfeftion  and  order  of  a   mtionai    H^JI^^JJ^f^^; 
being,  thofe  who  are  acquainted  with  dreams     there  is  no 
need  not  be  told.     This  I  would  willingly     appearance. 
be  fatisfied  in,  whether  the  foul^  when  it  thinks  thus 
apart,  and  as  it  were  fcparate  from  the  body,  ads  lefs 
rationally  than  when  conjointly  with  it,  or  no.     If  its 
fcparate  thoughts  be  lefs  rational,  then  thcfe  men  muft 
fay,  that  the  foul  owes  the.pcrfcdlion  of  rational  think- 
ing to  the  body :  if  it  docs  not,  it  is  wonder  that  our 
dreams  fliould  be,  for  the  moft  part,  fo  frivolous  and 
irrational ;  and  that  the  foul  (hould  retain  none  of  its 
more  rational  foliloquies  and  meditations. 

5.  17,  Thofe  who  fo  confidently  tell  us„    ifitWnk 
that  "  the  foul  always  atflually  thinks,*'  1     when  I  know 
would  they  would  alfo  tqll  us  what  thofe.   imot,  no- 
idcas  are  that  arc  in  the  foul  of  a  child,  be-     ^y^l^  ^^ 
fore,  or  juft  at  the  union  with  the  body, 
before  it  hath  received  any  by  fcnfation.     The  dreams 
of  fleeping  men  arc,    as  I  take  it,  all  made  up  of  the 
waking  man's  ideas,  though  for  the  moft  part  oddly  - 
put  together.     It  is  ftrangc  if  the  foul  has  ideas  of  its 
own,  that  it  derived  not  from  fcnfation  or  rcfleftion 
(as  it  muft  have,  if  it  thought  before  it  received  any 
impreffions  from  the  body)  that  it  fliould  never,  in  its 
private  thinking  (fo  private,  that  the  man  himfelf  per- 
ceives it  not),  retain  any  of  them,  the  very  moment  it 
wak^a  out  of  them,  and  then  make  the  man  glad  with 
new  difcovenes.     Who  can  find,  it  reafonable  that  the 
foul  (hould,  in  its  retirement,  during  fleep,  have  fo 
niany  hours  thoughts,  and  yet  never  UgVvt  otv  ^xv^  v& 
tlfoie  ideas  it  borro\ye4  not  fronv  fcnfalloiv  ox  \^?^^Sc.votw^ 
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or  at  lead  preferve  the  memory  of  none  but  fiich,  which 
being  occaiioncd  from  the  body,  mull  needs  be  lefs  na- 
tural to  a  fpirit  ?  It  is  ftrange  the  foul  (hould  never 
once  in  a  man's  whole  life  recall  over  any  of  its  pure 
native  thoughts,  and  thofe  ideas  it  had  before  it  bor- 
rowed any  thing  from  the  body ;  never  bring  into  the . 
\vaking  man's  view  any  other  ideas  but  what  have  a 
tang  of  the  calk,  and  nianifeftly  derive  their  original 
from  that  union.  If  it  always  thinks,  and  fo  had  ideas 
before  it  was  united,  or  before  it  received  any  from  the 
body*  it  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  but  that  during  fleep  it 
rccolleds  its  native  ideas;  and  during  that  retirement 
from  communicating  with  the  body,  whilft  it  thinks 
by  itfelf,  the  ideas  it  is  bufied  about  (hould  be,  fome- 
timcs  at  lead,  thofe  more  natural  and  congenial  ones 
which  it  had  in  itfelf,  undirived  from  the  body,  or  its 
own  operations  about  them  :  which,  fince  the  waking 
man  never  remembers,  we  muft  from  this  hypothcfis 
conclude,  either  that  the  foul  remembers  fomcthing 
that  the  man  docs  not;  or  elfc  that  memory  belongs 
only  to  fuch  ideas  as  are  derived  from  the  body,  or  the 
mind's  operations  about  them. 

How  knows  §•  1 8-  I  would  be  glad  alfo  to  learn  from 

any  one  that  thefe  men,  who  fo  confidently  pronounce^ 
the  foul  al.  that  the  human  foul,  or  which  is  all  one, 
ways  thinks?     ^]^^^  ^  ^^^  always  thinks,  how  they  come 

For  if  It  be        ^^  .  .  -  ',  .'  ^  •'  , 

not  a  fclf-evi-  ^^  know  It;  nay,  how  they  come  to  know 
dent  propofi-  that  they  themfelves  think,  when  they 
tion,  it  needs  themfelves  do  not  perceive  it.  This,  I 
P"^°^  am  afraid,  is  to  be  fure  without  proofs  ; 

and  to  know,  without  perceiving :  It  is,  I  fufpedl,  a 
confufed  notion  taken  up  to  ferve  an  hypothefis ;  and 
none  of  thofe  clear  truths,  that  either  their  own  evi- 
dence forces  us  to  admit,  or  common  experience  makes 
it  impudence  to  deny.  For  the  mod  that  can  be  faid 
of  it,  is,  that  it  is  impoflible  the  foul  may  always  think, 
but  not  always  retain  it  in  memory :  and  I  fay,  it  is  as 
poffible  that  the  foul  may  not  always  think ;  and  much 
more  probable  that  it  (hould  fometimes  not  think,  than 
that  it  (hould  often  think,  and  that  a  long  while  toge- 
rhcr,  and  not  be  confcious  to  itfelf  the  next  moment 
^/tcrj  that  it  had  thought. 
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§.  19.  To  fuppofe  the  foul  to  think,  and  1"Jiat  a  max: 
the  man  not  to  perceive  it,  is,  as  has  been  5^°."'^^^  [>«^- 
laia,  to  make  two  perfons  in  one  man :  and  jng,  and  yet 
if  one  confiders  well  thefe  men's  way  of  not  retain  it 
fpeaking,  one  (hould  be  led  into  a  fufpicion  i^^encxtmo- 
that  they  do  fo.  For  they  who  tell  us  that  [^"T^blblc. 
the  foul  always  thinks,  do  never,  that  I  re- 
member, fay  that  a  man  always  thinks.  Can  the  foul 
think,  and  not  the  man  ?  or  a  man  think,  and  not  be 
confcious  of  it  ?  This  perhaps  would  be  fufpecled  of 
jargon  in  others.  If  they  fay,  the  man  thinks  always, 
but  is  not  always  confcious  of  it ;  they  may  as  well  fay, 
bis  body  is  extended  without  having  parts.  For  it  is 
altogether  as  intelligible  10  fay,  that  a  body  is  extended 
without  parts,  as  that  any  thing  thinks  without  being 
confcious  of  it,  or  perceiving  that  it  does  fo.  They 
who  talk  thus  may,  with  as  much  reafon,  if  it  be  necef- 
fary  to  their  hypothelis,  fay,  that  a  man  is  always  hun- 
gry, but  that  he  does  not  always  feel  it :  whereas  hunger 
confifls  in  that  ytry  fenfation,  as  thinking  coniifls  in 
being  confcious  that  one  thinks.  If  they  fay,  that  a 
man  is  always  confcious  to  himfclf  of  thinking,  I  a(k, 
how  they  know  it.  Confcioufnefs  is  the  perception  of 
what  paiTcs  in  a  man's  own  mind.  Can  another  man 
perceive  that  I  am  confcious  of  any  thing,  when  I  per- 
ceive it  not  myfelf  ?  Np  man's  knowledge  here  can  go 
beyond  his  experience.  Wake  a  man  out  of  a  found 
fleep,  and  afk  him,  what  he  was  that  momez^t  think- 
ing of.  If  he  himfclf  be  confcious  of  nothing  he  then 
thought  on,  he  muft  be  a  notable  diviner  of  thoughts 
that  can  afTure  him  that  he  was  thinking  :  may  he  not 
with  more  reafon  affure  him  he  was  not  afleep?  This  is 
fomething  beyond  philofophy;  and  it  cannot  be  lefs 
than  revelationj  that  difcovcrs  to  another  thoughts  in 
my  mind,  when  I  can  fmd  none  there  myfelf:  and  they 
muft  needs  have  a  penetrating  fight,  who  can  certainly 
fee  that  I  think,  when  I  cannot  perceive  it  myfdf, 
and  when  I  declare  that  I  do  not ;  and  yet  can  fee  that 
dogs  or  elephants  do  not  think,  when  they  give  all  the 
demonftration  of  it  imaginable,  except  only  telling  us 
that  they  do  fo*    This  ibmc  may  fufpc6\  10  ba  ^  ^t.^ 
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beyond  the   Rofecrucians ;    it  fecming  caficr  to  make 
one's  felf  invifibic  to  others,  than  to  make  another's, 
thoughts  vifible  to  me,  which  are  not  vifiblc  to  himfelf 
But  it  is  but  defining  the  foul  to  be  **  a  fubftancc  that 
always  thinks/*  and  the  bulinefs  is  done.     If  fuch  de-- 
finition  be  of  any  authority,  I  know  not  what  it  can. 
ferve  for,  but  to  make  many  men  fufpcft,  that  they 
have  no  fouls  at  all,  fmcc  they  find  a  good  part  of  their 
lives  pafs  away  without  thinking.     For  no  definitions, 
that  I  know,  no  fuppofitions  of  any  feft,  are  of  force 
enough  to  deftroy  conftant  experience ;   and  perhaps,  it 
is  the  afFcdation  of  knowing  beyond  what  we  perceive, . 
that  makes  fo  much  ufelefs  difpute  and  noife  in  the 
world. 

Mo  ideas  but  §.  20.  I  fee  no  rcafon  therefore  to  bc- 
ffon  fcnfa-        jj^^.^    ^j^^^.  ^j^^  ^^^,1  ^j^:,^j^g  hcfoTQ  the  fcnfcs 

tion, evident,  have  fumilhed  It  with  ideas  to  think  on; 
ifweobferve  and  as  thofe  are  increafed  and  retained,  fo 
children.  it  comes,  by  exercife,  to  improve  its  faculty 

of  thinking,  in  the  feveral  parts  of  it,  as  well  as  after* 
wards,  by  compounding  thofe  ideas,  and  rcflcdling  on 
its  own  operations;  it  incrcafes  its  ftock,  as  well  as 
facility,  in  remembering,  imagining,  reafoning,  and 
other  modes  of  thinking. 

§.  21,  He  that  will  fujfer  himfelf  to  be  informed  by 
obfervation  and  experience,  and  not  make  his  own 
hypothefis  the  rule  of  nature,  will  find  few  figns  of  a 
foul  accuftomed  to  much  thinking  in  a  new-born  child, 
and  much  fewer  of  any  reafoning  at  all.  And  yet  it  is 
hard  to  imagine,  that  the  rational  foul  iliould  think  fo 
much,  and  not  reafon  at  all.  And  he  that  will  confi- 
der,  that  infants,  newly  come  into  the  world,  fpend 
the  greateft  part  of  their  time  in  flecp,  and  are  feldom 
awake,  but  when  cither  hunger  calls  for  the  teat,  or 
fomc  pain,  (the  moft  importunate  of  all  fenfations]  or 
fome  other  violent  imprcffion  upon  the  body  forces  the 
mind  to  perceive,  andf  attend  to  it:  he,  I  fay,  who.con- 
fiders  this,  will,  perhaps,  find  reafon  to  imagine,  that 
a  foetus  in  the  mother*s  womb  differs  not  much  from 
the  ftate  of  a  vegetable ;  but  paflTes  the  greateft  part  of 
irs  time  without  perception  or  thougjtt^  doing,  very 
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little  in  a  place  where  it  needs  not  feck  for  food,  and  is 
furrounded  with  liquor,  always  equally  loft,  and  near 
of  the  fame  temper  ;  where  the  eyes  have  no  lif^ht,  and 
the  ears,  fo  fhut  up,  are  not  very  fufceptible  of  founds  ; 
and  where  there  is  little  or  no  variety,  or  change  of  ob- 
jcds  to  move  the  fenfes. 

$•  22.  Follow  a  child  from  its  birth,  and  obfervc  the 
alterations  that  time  makes,  and  you  iliall  fmd,  as  the 
mind  by  the  fenfes  comes  more  and  more  to  be  fur- 
ni(hed  with  ideas,  it  comes  to  be  more  and  more  awake; 
thinks  more,  the  more  it  has  matter  to  think  on.  After 
fomc  time  it  begins  to  know  the  objefts,  w*hich,  being 
moft  familiar  with  it,  have  made  lading  impreflions. 
Thus  it  comes  by  degrees  to  know  the  pcrfons  it  daily 
converfes  with,  and  diftingui^i  them  from  ftrangers ; 
which  are  inftanccs  and  effeds  of  its  coming  to  retain 
atid  diftinguifh  the  ideas  the  fenfes  convey  to  it.  And 
fo  we  may  obferve  how  the  mind,  by  degrees,  improves 
in  thefe,  and  advances  to  the  exercifc  of  thofe  other 
faculties  of  enlarging,  compounding,  and  abftrading 
its  ideas,  and  of  reasoning  about  them,  and  reflefting 
Upon  all  thefe;  of  which  1  fliall  have  occafion  to  fpcak 
more  hereafter. 

•  §.  23.  If  it  fliall  be  demanded  then,  when  a  man 
begins  to  have  any  ideas ;  I  think  the  true  anfwer  is^ 
Avhcn  he  firft  has  any  fenfation.  For  fincc  there  appear 
not  to  be  any  ideas  in  the  mind,  before  the  fenfes  have 
conveyed  any  in,  I  conceive  that  ideas  in  the  under- 
Aanding  are  coeval  with  fenfation  ;  which  is  fuch  an 
impreflion  or  motion,  made  in  fomc  part  of  the  body, 
as  produces  fome  pe^eeption  in  the  underflanding.  It 
is  about  thefe  impreflions  made  on  our  fenfes  by  out- 
ward objcfts,  that  the  mind  feems  firfl  to  employ  itfelf 
in  fuch  operations  as  wc  call  perception,  remembering, 
confideration^  rcafoning.  Sec. 

•  §.  24.  In  time  the  mind  comes  to  reflect     The  original 
on  its  own  operations  about  the  ideas  got    of  all  our 
by  fenfation,  and  thereby  ftores  itfelf  with     knowledge. 
a  new  fet  of  ideas,  which  I  call    ideas  of  reflection. 
Thefe  are  the  impreflions  that  are  made  on  our  fenfes 
by  outwaid  ohjeds  that  arc  cxtrinfical  lo  iVvc  twmii,  ^tvJ^ 
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its  own  operations,  proceeding  from  powers  intrinfical 
and  proper  to  itfclf ;  which  when  refleded  on  by  itfelf, 
becoming  alfo  objeds  of  its  contemplation,  are,  as  I 
have  faid,  the  original  of  all  knowledge.  Thus  the 
firft  capacity  of  human  intelle<fi:  is,  that  the  mind  is 
fitted  to  receive  the  iinpreflions  made  on  it ;  cither 
through  the  fenfes  by  outward  objeds;  or  by  its  own 
operations  when  it  rcfleds  on  them.  This  is  the  firft 
ftep  a  man  makes  towards  the  difcovery  of  any  things 
and  the  ground- work  v^ hereon  to  build  all  thofe  no- 
tions which  ever  he  fhall  have  naturally  in  this  world. 
All  thofe  fublime  thoughts  which  tower  above  the 
clouds,  and  reach  as  high  as  heaven  itfelf,  take  thciif 
rife  and  footing  here :  in  all  that  good  extent  whercia 
the  mind  wanders,  in  thofe  remote  fpeculations,  it  may 
feem  to  be  elevated  witK,  it  ftirs  not  one  jot  bcyon^ 
thofe  ideas  which  fcnfc  or  reflexion  have  oifercd  for  its 
contemplation* 

In  the  reccp.  §•  ?5-  ^^  ^^is  part  the  underftanding  is 

tionoffimplc  merely  paiTive;  and  whether  or  no  it  will 

ideas  the  un-  have  thefe  beginnings,  and  as  it  were  ma- 

dcrftanding  terials   of  knowledge,    is   not  in  its  own 

isforthcmoft  t*       -i.         v!'    rL       c  r     r       ^ 

partpaffivc.       power.     ror  the  objedts  or  our  fenfes  do^^ 

many  of  them,  obtrude  their  particular  ideas 
upon  our  minds  whether  we  will  or  no :  and  the  opera- 
tions  of  our  minds  will  not  let  us  be  without,  at  leaftj^ 
fome  obfcure  notions  of  them.  No  man  can  be  wholly 
ignorant  of  what  he  does  when  he  thinks.  Thefe  iimple- 
ideas,  when  offered  to  the  mind,  the  underftanding  can 
no  more  refufe  to  have,  nor  alter,  when  they  are  im- 
printed, nor  blot  them  out,  and  make  new  ones  itfelf^ 
than  a  mirror  can  refufe,  alter,  or  obliterate  the  images 
or  ideas  which  the  objedts  fet  before  it  do  therein  pro- 
duce. As  the  bodies  that  furround  us  do  diverfly  aifeft 
our  organs,  the  mind  is  forced  tq  receive  the  impref- 
fions,  and  cannot  avoid  the  perception  of  thofe  ideas 
that  are  annexed  to  them% 
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Of  Simple  Ideas. 

$.  1.  Tp  H  E  better  to  underftand   the    Uncom- 

X      nature,  manner,  and  extent  of    pounded  ip- 
our  knowledge,   one   thing  is  carefully  to    P«»ncc«. 
be  obfervcd  concerning  the  ideas  we  have;   and  that 
is,  that  fome  of  them  are  limple,  and  fome  complex. 

Though  the  qualities  that  atFedt  our  fenfes  are,  in  the 
things  themfeives,  fo  united  and  blended,  that  there  is 
no  reparation,  no  diftance  between  them;  yet  it  is 
piain^  the  ideas  they  produce  in  the  mind  enter  by  the 
ienfes  limple  and  unmixed.  For  though  the  fight  and 
touch  often  take  in  from  the  fame  objeft,  at  the  fame 
time^  different  ideas ;  as  a  man  fees  at  once  motion  and 
colour ;  the  hand  feels  foftnefs  and  warmth  in  the  fame 
piece  of  wax :  yet  the  fimple  ideas,  thus  united  in  the 
lame  fubjedl,  are  as  perfectly  diftind  as  thofe  that  come 
in  by  different  fenfes :  the  coldnefs  and  hardncfs  which 
a  man  feels  in  a  piece  of  ice  being  as  diftind);  ideas  in 
the  mind,  as  the  fmell  and  whitencfs  of  a  lily ;  or  as 
the  tafte  of  fugar,  and  fmell  of  a  rofc.  And  there  is 
nothing  can  be  plainer  to  a  man,  than  the  clear  and 
diflindt  perception  he  has  of  thofe  fimple  ideas ;  which, 
being  each  in  itfcif  uncompoundcd,  contains  in  it  no- 
thing but  one  uniform  appearance,  or  conception  in  the 
mind,  and  is  not  diftinguifhable  into  different  ideas. 

$.  2.  Thefe  fimple  ideas,  the  materials  of    tij^^j^j 
all  our  knowledge,  are  fuggefted  and  fur-    can  neither 
nifhed  to  the  mind  only  by  thofe  two  ways     make  nor  dc- 
abovc-mentioncd,  viz.  fenfation  and  reflec-    ftroythcm. 
tion.     [i)  When  the  underftanding  is  once  ftored  with 

thefe 


imm^iti 


Ji)  Againft  this,  that  the  materials  of  all  ouf  knowledge  are  fuffgeftcd 
furniihed  to  the  mind  only  by  fenfation  and  refledUon,  the  biuiop  otf 
Worccfter  makes  ufe  of  the  idea  of  fubllancc  in  thele  words :  *'  If  the  idea 
©f  fubftance  be  grounded  u^^aa  plain  and  cvi^Jcni  tt^fov\,  ^^xv  HJt.  vw\^ 
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thefe  fimple  ideas,  it  has  the  power  to  repeat,  compare, 
and  unite  them,  even  to  an  almoft  infinite  variety;  and 
To  can  make  at  pleafure  new  complex  ideas.  But  it  is 
not  in  the  power  of  the  moft  exalted  wit,  or  enlarged 
underftanding,  by  any  quickncfs  or  variety  of  thought, 
to  invent  or  framo  one  new  fimple  idea  in  the  mind, 
not  taken  in  by  the  ways  aforementioned  :  nor  can  any 
force  of  the  uaderftanding  dcftroy  thofc  that  arc  thcr^. 
The  dominion  of  man,  in  this  little  world  of  his  own 
underftanding,  being  much-what  the  fame  as  it  is  in 
the  great  world  of  vifiblc  things;  wherein  his  power, 
however  managed  by  art  and  fkill,  reaches  no  farther 
than  to  compound  and  divide  the  materials  that  are 

made 


allow  an  idea  of  fnbftance,  which  comes  not  in  by  fenfation  or  refleffion; 
and  fo  we  may  be  certain  of  fomething  which  we  have  not  by  thefe  ideas." 

To  which  our  author  *  anfwers :  Thefe  words  of  your  lord(hip's  con* 
tain  nothing  as  I  fee  in  them  againft  me :  for  I  never  faid  that  the  gene- 
ral idea  otfabftance  comes  in  py  fenfation  and  reflection,  or  that  it  is  a 
£mple  idea  of  fenfation  or  reflcAion,  though  it  be  ultimately  founded  in 
them ;  for  it  is  a  complex  idea,  made  up  of  the  general  idea  of  fonnething, 
•ff  being,  with  the  relation  of  a  fupport  to  accidents.  For  general  ideas 
come  not  into  the  mind  by  feofation  or  reflexion,  but  arc  the  creatures  or 
inventions  of  the  underftanding,  as  I  think  I  have  ihown  + ;  and  alfo  how 
the  mind  makes  them  from  ideas  which  it  has  got  by  fenfation  and  reflec- 
tion; and  as  to  the  ideas  of  relation,  how  the  mind  forms  them,  and  how 
they  are  derived  from,  and  ultimately  terminate  in  ideas  of  fenfation  and 
reflection,  I  have  likewife  (hown. 

fiut  that  I  may  not  be  miflaken  what  I  mean,  when  I  fpeak  of  ideas  of 
fenfation  and  reflection,  as  the  materials  of  all  our  knowledge;  give  mc 
leave,  my  lord,  to  fct  down  here  a  place  or  two,  out  of  my  book,  to  ex- 
plain myfelf;  as  I  thus  fpeak  oi  ideas  of  fenfation  and  reflection : 

*  That  thefe,  when  we  have  taken  a  full  furvey  of  them,  and  thdr 

*  feveral  modes,  and  the  compofltions  made  out  of  them,  we  (hall  find  to 

*  contain  all  our  whole  flock  of  ideas,  and  we  have  nothing  in  our  minds, 
'  which  did  not  come  in  one  of  thefe  two  ways  j:/  lliis  thought,  in  ano- 
ther place,  I  exprefs  thus. 

*  i.lliefe  are  the  mofl-  confiderablc  of  thofc  fimple  ideas  which  the  aind 
'  has,  and  out  of  which  is  made  all  its  other  knowledge ;  all  which  it 
'  receives  by  the  two  furemcntioned  ways  of  fenfation  and  refleCUotaJ.^ 
And, 

'  Thus  I  have,  in  a  (hort  draught,  given  a  view  of  our  original  ideas^ 

*  from  whence  all  the  reft  are  derived,  and  of  which  they  are  made  op^- 

♦  In  his  firft  letter  to'  the  bifhop  of  Worcefter,  +  B.  3.  c.  j. 
6.2.  c.  25.  &  c.  28.  §,  i8«         X  B.  29  c.  I.  ^.5.         §  B,2«c«7.$.iOb 

H  B.  2.  C,  21.   4.75. 
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made  to  his  hand ;  but  can  do  nothing  towards  the 
making  the  leaft  particle  of  new  matter,  or  deftroying 
one  atom  of  what  is  already  in  being.  The  fame  ina- 
bility will  every  one  find  in  himfelf,  who  Ihall  go  about 
to  fafliion  in  his  undcrftanding  and  fimple  idea,  not 
received  in  by  his  fenfes  from  external  objcdls,  or  by 
reHedlion  from  the  operations  of  his  own  mind  about 
Ihcm-  I  would  have  any  one  try  to  fancy  any  tafte, 
which  had  never  affee^ted  his  palate  ;  or  frame  the  idea 
of  a  fccnt  he  had  never  fmclt :  and  when  he  can  do 
this,  1  will  alfo  conclude  that  a  blind  man  hath  ideas 
of  colours,  and  a  deaf  man  true  diftinCt  notions  of 
founds. 

§.  3.  This 

Tlus,  and  the  like,  faid  in  other  places,  is  what  I  have  thought  con- 
cerning ideas  of  fenfation  and  refledion,  as  the  foundation  and  niateriak 
of  an  oar  ideas,  and  coniequently  of  all  our  knowledge :  I  have  fet  down 
thele  particulars  out  of  ray  book,  that  the  reader  having  a  full  view  of 
my  opinion  herein^  may  the  better  fee  what  in  it  is  liable  to  your  lord* 
Slip's  leprehenfion.  For  that  your  lordfhip  is  not  very  well  {atisfied 
with  it.  appears  not  only  by  the  words  under  confideration,  but  by  thefe 
alfo :  **  Kit  we  are  flill  told,  that  our  underflanding  can  have  no  other 
ideas,  but  either  from  fenfation  or  reflcdlion." 

Yoar  lord  (hip's  argument,  in  the  psfTage  we  are  upon,  ftands  thus : 
If  the  genen^  idea  of  fubftance  be  ground^  uix)n  plain  and  evident  rea- 
fon«  then  we  mud  allow  an  idea  of  fubllance,  which  comes  not  in  by 
ienfation  or  refledion.  This  Is  a  confequence  which,  with  fubmiflion,  I 
chink  will  not  hold,  viz.  That  rcHfon  and  ideas  arc  inconfiftent ;  for  if 
that  fuppofition  be  not  true,  then  the  general  idea  of  fubftance  may  be 
grounded  on  plain  and  evident  reafun ;  and  yet  it  will  not  follow  irom 
thence,  that  it  is  not  ultimately  grounded  on  and  derived  from  ideas  whicl^ 
come  in  by  fenfation  or  reflection,  and  fo  cannot  be  faid  to  come  10  by 
ienfatioa  or  reflexion. 

To  explain  mvfelf,  and  clear  my  meaning  in  this  matier.  All  the  ideas 
of  all  the  fenlible  equalities  of  a  cherry  come  into  my^  mind  by  fen(ktion  ; 
kbe  ideas  of  perceiving,  thinking,  reafoning,  knowing,  &c»  come  into 
my  mind  by  refledUon.  I'hc  ideas  of  thefe  qualities  and  adlions,  ox 
powers,  are  perceived  by  the  mind,  to  be  by  themfelves  inconfiftent  with 
«xiftence ;  or,  as  your  lordihip  well  exprdJes  it,  we  find  that  we  can 
have  no  true  conception  of  any  modes  or  accidents,  but  we  xouft  conceive 
a  fubftratum,  or  fubjed,  wherein  they  are,  i.  e^  That  they  cannot  exift 
or  fubfift  of  themfelves.  Hence  the  mind  perceives  their  necefiary  con- 
nexion with  inherence  or  being  fupportcd ;  which  bdng  a  relative  idea, 
fuperadded  to  the  red  colour  in  a  cnerry,  or  to  thixiking  in  a  man,  the 
mind  frames  the  correlative  idea  of  a  fupport.  For  I  never  denied,  that 
the  mind  could  frame  to  itfeif  ideas  ot  relation,  but  have  (bowed  the 
quite  contrary  in  my  chapters  about  relation.  But  becaufe  a  relatiun  can- 
not be  founded  in  nothingi^  or  be  the  relation  of  nothing/ ^nd  the  thin^ 
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§.  3.  This  is  the  reafon  why,  though  we  cannot  be- 
lieve it  impofllble  to  God  to  make  a  creature  with  other 
organs,  and  more  ways  to  convey  into  the  underftand* 
ing  the  notice  of  corporeal  things  than  thofefive,  as  they 
arc  ufually  counted,  which  he  has  given  to  man :  yet 
I  think,  it  is  not  pofTible  for  any  one  to  imagine  any 
other  qualities  in  bodies,  howfocver  conftituted,  whereby 
they  can  be  taken  notice  of,  befides  founds,  taftesj 
fmclls,  vifible  and  tangible  qualities.  And  had  man« 
kind  been  made  but  with  four  fenfcs,  the  qualities  thcn^ 
which  arc  the  objcdl  of  the  fifth  fenfe,  had  been  as  fer 
from  our  notice,  imagination,  and  conception,  as  now 
any  belonging  to  a  fixth,  fevcnth,  or  eighth  fenfe,  can 

here  related  as  a  fupporter,  err  a  fupport,  is  not  reprefented  to  the  mind^ 
by  any  clear  and  diftind  idea ;  therefore  the  obfcore  and  indiflind^,  ▼*«!€ 
iaea  of  thing,  or  fomething,  is  all  that  is  left  to  be  the  pofitive  ic&j^ 
which  has  the  relation  of  a  fupport,  or  fubftratum,  to  modes  or  acci- 
dents ;  and  that  general,  indetermined  idea  of  fomething  is,  hf  the 
abftra^ion  of  the  mind,  derived  alfo  from  the  fimple  ideas  of  fenfation 
and  reflexion :  and  thus  the  mind,  from  the  pofitive,  fimple  ideas  got  by 
fenfation  and  reflexion,  comes  to  the  general,  relative  idea  of  fubllance, 
which,  without  thefe  pofitive,  fimple  ideas,  it  would  never  have. 

This  your  lord(hip  (without  giving  by  detail  all  the  particular  fteps  of 
the  mind  in  this  buimefs)  has  well  exprefied  in  this  more  familiar  way  : 
**  We  find  we  can  have  no  true  conception  of  any  modes  or  accidents,  but 
we  roufi  conceive  a  fubfiratum,  or  funje^,  wherein  they  are ;  fince  it  is 
a  repugnancy  to  our  conceptions  of  things,  that  modes  or  accidents 
Ihould  fubfirt  by  themfelvcs." 

Hence  your  lordfhip  calls  it  the  rational  idea  of  fubftance :  and  fkyi, 
'*  I  grant  that  by  fenfation  and  reflexion  we  come  to  know  the  powers  and 
properties  of  things ;  but  our  reafon  is  fatisficd  that  there  mult  lie  fome- 
thing beyond  thefe,  bccaufe  it  is  impofiible  that  they  (hould  fubfift  by  them- 
flllves ;"  fo  that  if  this  be  that  which  your  lordfhip  means  by  the  rational 
idea  of  fubflahce,  I  fee  nothing  there  is  in  it  againft  what  I  have  faid, 
that  it  is  founded  on  fimple  ideas  of  fenfation  or  reflexion,  tod  that  it 
is  a  very  obfcure  idea. 

Your  Iord(hip's  conclufion  from  your  foregoing  words  is,  **  and  fa 
l^e  may  be  certain  of  fooie  things  wnich  we  have  not  by  thoie  ideas  ;** 
which  is  a  propofition,  whofe  precife  meaning,  your  lordfhip  will  forgive 
me,  if  i  profefs,  as  it  ftands  tr(ere>  I  do  not  underftand.  For  it  is  un- 
certain to  me,  whether  your  lordfhip  means,  we  may  certainly  know  the 
exiftence  of  fomething,  whicii  we  have  not  by  thofe  ideas ;  or  certainly 
know  the  diftinA  properties  of  fomething,  which  we  have  not  by  thofe 
ideas :  or  certainly  know  the  truth  of  fome  propofition,  which  we  have  not 
by  thofe  ideas :  for  to  be  certain  of  fomething  may  fignify  either  of 
thefe.  Bur  in  which  focvci  of  thefo  it  be  meant,  I  do  not  fee  bow  I  ai 
concerned  in  ik 
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poflibly  be :  which,  whether  yet  fome  other  creatures^ 
lii  fome  other  parts  of  this  vaft  and  (tupendous  univerfe, 
may  not  have,  will  be  a  greater  prefumptioh  to  deny. 
He  that  will  not  fct  himfelf  proudly  at  the  top  of  all 
things,  but  will  confider  the  immenfity  of  this  fabrick^ 
and  the  great  variety  that  is  to  be  found  in  this  little 
and  inconfiderable  part  of  it  which  he  has  to  do  withj 
may  be  apt  to  think,  that  in  other  manfions  of  it  there 
may  be  other  and  difFcrent  intelligent  beings,  of  whofe 
Acuities  he  has  as  little  knowledge  or  apprehenHon,  as 
a  worm  ihut  up  in  one  drawer  of  a  cabinet  hath  of  the 
leoles  or  underflanding  of  a  man:  fuch  variety  and 
excellency  being  fuitable  to  the  wifdom  and  power  ojf 
the  maker.  I  have  here  followed  the  common  opinion 
of  man's  having  but  five  fenfes ;  though,  perhaps,  there 
may  be  juftly  counted  more:  but  cither  fuppbfitioh 
ferves  equally  to  my  prefent  purpofe. 


CHAP.     IIL 
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$•  I-  TPHE  better  to  conceive  the  ideas  Dj^jg^n  ^f 
X  we  receive  from  fenfation,  it  fimpie  ideas* 
may  not  be  amifs  for  us  to  conlider  them, 
in  reference  to  the  difFcrent  ways  whereby  they  make 
their  approaches  to  our  minds,  and  make  themfelves 
perceivable  by  us. 

Firft,   Then,  there  are  fome  which  come  into  our 
minds  by  one  fenfe  only. 

Secondly,  There  are  others  that  convey  thcmfelves 
into  the  mind  by  mere  fenfes  than  one. 
Thirdly,  Others  that  are  had  from  reflexion  only. 
Fourthly,  There  are  fome  that  make  themfelves  way, 
tod  arc  fuggcfted  to  the  mind  by  all  the  ways  of  fenfa- 
tion and  rencAion. 

We  (hall  confider  them  apart  under  their  fcvetal 
heads. 
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Firft,  There  are  feme  ideas  which  have  ^ 
fcnfc,^^  admittance  only  through  one  fcnfe,  which  ; 
lours!  of  fee-  IS  peculiarly  adapted  to  receive  them.  Thus  ' 
ing;  found,  light  and  colours,  as  white,  red,  yellow,  ' 
oThcarirtgj      ^iue,  with  their  feveral  degrees  or '  (hades .' 

and    mixtures,    as  green,  fcarlet,    purple,  ■■ 
fea-grcen,   and  the  rcfl:,    come  in  only  by  the  eyes:  ' 
all  kinds  of  noifes,  founds,  and  tones,  only  by  the  ears :  i 
the  feveral  taftes  and  fmells,  by  the  nofe  and  palate. 
And  if  thefe  organs,  or  the  nerves,  which  are  the  con* 
duits  to  convey  them  from  without  to  their  audience 
in  the  brain,  the  mind's  prefence-room  (as  I   may  fo  ' 
call  it)  arc  any  of  them  fo  difordcred,  as  not  to  perform 
their  funcftions,  they  have  no  poftcrn  to  be  admitted  by; 
no  ether  way  to  bring  themfclvcs  into  view,  and  be  per- 
ceived by  the  undcrftanding. 

The  mod  conliderable  of  thofe  belonging  to  the 
touch  arc  heat  and  cold,  and  folidity :  all  the  reft,  con- 
iifting  alnioll  wholly  in  the  fcnfiblc  configuration,  as 
fmooih  and  rough,  or  clfe  more  or  lefs  firm  adheHoa 
of  the  pans,  as  hard  and  foft,  tough  and  brittle,  arc 
obvious  enough. 

Kcw  fimple.  §•  2,  I  think,  it  will  be  nccdlefs  to  enu- 

Ideas  have        merate  all  the  particular  fimple  ideas,  be- 
namcs.  longing  to  each   fcnfc.     Nor  indeed  is  it 

podiblc,  if  we  would  ,-  there  being  a  great  many,  more 
of  them  belonging  to  nioft  of  the  fenfes,  than  we  have 
names  tor.  The  variety  of  fmells,  which  arc  as  nriany 
almoll,  if  not  more,  than  fpccies  of  bodies  in  the  world, 
do  iiu)!]:  of  them  want  names.  Sweet  and  linking 
romivionlv  fervc  our  turn  for  thefe  ideas,  which  in 
cS'ca  is  little  more  than  to  call  them  pleafing  or  dif- 
plcaling;  tliough  the  fmtll  of  a  rofc  and  violet,  both 
fwect,  arc  certainly  very  dillihdt  Ideas.  Nor  "arc.'thc 
different  taftes,  that. by  our  palates  wc  receive  ideas  of, 
much- better  providal  with  names.  Sweet,  .bitter,  foUr, 
harfli,  ami  fait,  are  almod  all  the  epithets  we  have, to 
^lenominatc  that  numbcrlefs  vari.ety  of  reliflies,  which 
are  to  be  found  dilHndh  not  only  in  almoft  every  fort, 
pf  creatures,  but  in  the  different  parts  of  the  fame 
plant,  fruit,  of  animal.  -The  faime  ifnay  be  faid  of  .co-* 
iuufs  <xnd  touvi6%.    I  fhall  tVicrdoie»  vu  the  account  of 
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fimple  ideas  I  am  here  giving,  content  myfelf  to  fet 
down  only  fuch,  as  are  moft  material  to  our  prefent 
purpofe,  or  are  in  themfelves  lefs  apt  to^be  taken  no- 
tice of,  though  ihcy  are  very  frequently  the  ingre- 
dients of  our  complex  ideas,  amongft  which,  I  think, 
I  may  well  account  folidityj  which  therefore  I  (hall 
treat  of  in  the  next  chapter. 


CHAP.      IV. 

Of  Solidity. 

4.  I.  npHE  idea  of  folidity  we  receive    We  receire 
X    by  our  touch ;  and  it  arifes  from    jJJ'^h.^^''''" 
the  refinance  which  we  find  in  body,  to  the 
entrance  of  any  other  body  into  the  place  it  poflefles, 
till  it  has  left  it.     There  is  no  idea  which  we  receive 
more  conftantly  from  fenfation,  than  folidity.     Whe- 
ther we  move  or  reft,  in  what  pofture  foever  we  are, 
we  always  feel  fomething  under  us  that  fupports  us,  and 
hinders  our  farther  finking  downwards ;  and  the  bodies 
which  we  daily  handle  make  us  perceive,  that,  whilfl: 
they  remain  between  them,  they  do  by  an  infurmount- 
able  force  hinder  the  approach  of  the  parts  of  our  hands 
that  prefs  them.    That  which  thus  hinders  the  approach 
of  two  bodies,  when  they  are  moved  one  towards  ano- 
ther, I  call  folidity.  .  I  will  not  difpute,   whether  this 
acceptation  of  the  word  folid  be  nearer  to  its  original 
fignification,  than  that  which  mathematicians  ufe  it  in: 
it  fufiices,  that  I  think  the  common  notion  of  folidity 
will  allow,  if  not  jufiify,  this  ufe  of  it ;  but,  if  any 
one  .think  it  better  to  call  it  impenetrability,  he  has  my 
confent.     Only  I  have^  thought  the  term  folidity  the 
more  proper  to  exprefs  this  idea,  not  only  becaufe  of 
its  vulgar  ufe  in  that  fcnfe,  but  alfo  becaufe  it  carries 
fomething  more  of  pofitive.  in  it  than  impenetrability, 
which  is  negative,  and  is  perhaps  more  a  confequetice 
tf  folidity,  than  folidity  itfqlt.    This,  oi  a\\  ot\i&T« 
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items  the  idea  moft  intimately  conncilcd  with  and 
alTential  to  body,  fo  as  no-where  elfe  to  be  found  or 
imagined,  but  only  in  matter.  And  though  our  fcnfcj 
tkke  no  notice  of  it,  but  in  mafics  of  matter,  of  a  bulk 
fufficicnt  to  caufc  a  fenfation  in  us;  yet  the  mind, 
having  once  got  this  idea  from  fuch  grolTer  fenfible 
bodies,  traces  it  farther  j  and  confiders  it,  as  well  at 
figure,  in  the  minutcrt  particle  of  matter  that  can  exill: 
and  finds  tt  infeparably  inherent  in  body,  wherever  or 
however  modified, 

Solidity  fills  ^'  ^"  *^^'^  '^  ^^'^  ^'^^^  which  belongs  to 
fpKce.  body,  whereby  we  conceive  it  to  fill  fpace. 

The  idea  of  which  filling  of  fpace  is,  that, 
where  we  imagine  any  fpact  taken  up  by  a  folid  fub- 
flance,  we  conceive  it  fo  to  pofTcfs  it,  that  it  excluda 
all  other  folid  fu b fiances ;  and  will  forever  hinder  anj 
other  two  bodies,  that  move  towards  one  another  in  a 
rtraight  line,  from  coming  to  touch  one  another,  unlefs  \l 
removes  from  between  them,  in  a  line  not  parallel  lo 
that  which  they  move  in.  This  idea  of  it  the  bodies 
which  \\z  ordinarily  handle  fufhcicntly  furnifli  us  with. 
_.-.  „,  §.  J.    This  refiflancc,    whereby   it    keeps 

fpace;     ^        other  bodies  out  of  the  fpace  which  it  pof- 

fclfcs,  is  fo  great,  that  no  force,  how  great  i 
foevcr,  can  furmount  it.  All  the  bodies  in  the  worWi 
preilinj;  a  drop  of  water  on  all  fides,  will  never  be  ablt 
to  overcome  the  refifiancc  which  it  will  make,  foft  as  it 
is,  to  their  approaching  one  a«ioihcr,  till  if  be  removed 
out  of  their  way  :  whereby  our  idea  of  folidity  is  dif* 
tinguillicd  both  from  pure  fpace,  which  is  capable  nei- 
ther of  refiftaiice  nor  motion  j  and  from  the  ordinary 
idea  of  hardnefs.  Tor  a  man  may  conceive  two  bodies 
at  a  diflance,  fo  as  they  may  approach  one  another; 
without  touching  or  difplacing  any  folid  thing,  till  their 
fiiperficies  come  td  meet:  whereby,  I  think,  we  have 
the  clear  idea 'of  fpace  without  folidity.  For  (not  to  go 
fo  far  as  annihilation  of  any  particular  body)  I  aflt,  whe- 
ther a  man  cannot  have  the  idea  of  the  motion  of  one 
fingle  body  alone  without  any  other  fucceeding  imme- 
diately into  its  place?  I  think  it  is  evident  he  can^ 
the  Idea  of  motion  in  one  body  no  more  including  the 
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idea  of  motion  in  another,  than  the  idea  of  a  fquare 
figure  in  one  body  includes  the  idea  of  a  fquare  %urc 
in  another.  I  do  not  afk,  whether  bodies  do  fo  exift 
rhat  the  motion  of  one  body  cannot  really  be  without  the 
notion  of  another  ?  To  determine  this  either  way,  is  to 
)eg  the  qucflion  for  or  agaii)^  a  vacuum.  But  my 
[ueftion  is^  whether  one  cannot  have  the  idea  of  one 
K)dy  moved  whilft  others  are  at  reft  ?  And  I  think  this 
lo  one  will  deny.  If  fo,  then  the  place  itdefertcd  gives 
IS  the  idea  of  pure  fpace  without  folidity,  whereinto 
ny  other  body  may  enter,  without  either  refinance  or 
irotrufion  of  any  thing.  When  the  fucker  in  a  pump 
s  drawn,  the  fpace  it  filled  in  the  tube  is  certainly  the 
ame  whether  any  other  body  follows  the  motion  of  the 
ucker  or  not :  nor  does  it  imply  a  contradiction  that» 
ipon  the  motion  of  one  body,  another  that  is  only  con- 
iguous  to  it,  fhould  not  follow  it.  The  neceflity  of 
fuch  a  motion  is  built  only  on  the  fuppofition  that  the 
HTorld  is  full,  but  not  on  the  diftindt  ideas  of  (pace  and 
folidity)  which  are  as  different  asreiiftancc  and  not 
refiflance;  protrufion  and  not  pj^trufion.  And  that 
men  have  ideas  of  fpace  without  a  body,  their  ^try  dil^ 
>utes  about  a  vacuum  plainly  dcmonflrate ;  as  is  fhowcd 
Q  another  place. 

$.  4.  Solidity  is  hereby  alfo  differenced 
rom   hardncfs,  in  that  folidity  confills  in    ^iT 
epletion,  and  fo  an  utter  exclulion  of  other 
Kxlies  out  of  the  fpace  it  poffelTes ;  but  hardncfs,  in  a 
irm  cohefion  of  the  parts  of  matter,  making  up  malTes: 
if  a  fenlible  bulk,  fo  that  the  whole  does  not  eaiily. 
hange  its  figure.    And  indeed^  hard  and  foft  are  nanoes 
hat  we  give  to  things  only  in  relation  to  theconflitu* 
ions  of  our  own  bodies ;  that  being  generally  called 
lard  by  us,  which  will  put  us  to  pain  fooner  than  change 
igure  by  the  prcffure  of  any  part  of  our  bodies ;  and 
hat  on  the  contrary  foft,  which  changes  the  iituation 
f  its  parts  upon  an  eafy  and  unpainful  touch. 

But  this  dif{iculty  of  changing  the  fituation  of  the 
:iiiiblc  parts  amongit  themfclvcs,  or  of  the  figure  of 
lie  wholCj  gives  no  more  folidity  to  the  hardeft  body  in 
)  the  worldj  than  to  the  fofceft  \  nor  u  ^ti  ^^m^ti\ 
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one  jot  more  folid  than  water.  For  though  the  twa 
flat  iidcs  of  two  pieces  of  marble  will  more  eaiily  ap- 
proach each  other,  between  which  there  is  nothing  but 
water  or  air,  than  if  there  be  a  diamond  between  them : 
yet  it  is  not  that  the  parts  of  the  diamond  arc  more 
folid  than  thofe  of  watei^  or  refifl  more ;  but  becaufe, 
the  parts  of  water  being  more  eafily  fcparable  from  each 
other^  they  will,  by  a  fide  motion,  be  more  eafily  re- 
moved, and  give  way  to  the  approach  of  the  two  pieces 
of  marble.  But  if  they  could  be  kept  from  making 
place  by  that  fide-motion,  they  would  eternally  hinder 
the  approach  of  thefe  two  pieces  of  marble  as  much  as 
the  diamond  ;  and  it  would  be  as  impoflible  by  any 
force  to  furmount  their  refiftance,  as  to  furmount  the 
rcfiftancc  of  the  partsof  a  diamond.  The  fofteft  body 
in  the  world  will  as  invincibly  refift  the  coming  toge- 
ther of  any  other  two  bodies,  if  it  be  not  put  out  of 
the  way,  but  remain  between  them,  as  the  hardeft  that 
can  be  found  or  imagined.  He  that  fhall  fill  a  yielding 
foft  body  well  with  air  or  water,  will  quickly  find  its 
refiftance  r  and  he  that  thinks  that  nothing  but  bodies 
that  are  hard  can  keep  his  hands  from  approaching  one 
another,  ,  may  be  pleafed  to  make  a  trial  with  the  air 
inclofed  in  a  foot-ball.  The  experiment,  I  have  been 
t;pld,  was -made  at  Florence,  with  a  hollow  globe  of 
gold  filled  wfth  water  and  exaftly  clofed,  which  farther 
Ihows  the  folidity  of  fo  foft  a  body  as  water.  For  the 
golden  globe  thus  filled  being  put  into  a  prefs  which 
was  driven  by- the  extreme  force  of  flcrews,  the  M-ater 
made  itfelf  way  through  the  pores  of  that  very  clofe 
itietal ;  and,  finding  no  room  for  a  nearer  approach  of 
its  particles  within,  got  to  the  outfide,  where  it  rofe 
like  a  dew,  and  fo  fell  in  drops,  before  the  fides  of  the 
globe  could  be  made  to  yield  to  the  violent  compreffion 
of  the  engine  that  fqueezed  it. 

On  folidhy  5-5-    By  this  idea  of  folidity,  is  the 

depend  im-      extenfion  of  body  diftinguiftied  from  the  ex- 
pulfc,  refift-     tcnfion  of  fpace :  the  extenfion  of  body  be- . 
aficc,  and        j^g  nothing  but  the  cohefion  or  continuity 
protru  on.       ^^  folid,   fcparable,   moveable  parts ;   and 
the  extenfion  of  fpace,  the  continuity  of  unfolid,  infe- 

1  '^^Ltablc^ 
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parable^'  and  immoveable  parts.  Upon  the  fplidity  of 
bodies  alfo  depend  their  mutual  impulfc,  rcfiftarice, 
and  protrufion.  Of  pure  fpace  then,  and  foHdity,  there 
are  fcveral  (amongft  which  I  confefs  myfclf  one)  who 
perfuade  themfelves  they  have  clearand  diftinft  ideas  t 
and  that  they  can  think  on  fpace,  without  any  thing  in 
it  that  refills  or  is  protruded  by  body.  This  is  the  idea 
of  pure  fpace,  which  they  think  they  have  as  clear,  as 
any  idea  theyc^^n  haye  of  the  extenfion  of  body;  the 
idea  of  the  diftance  between  the  oppofite  parts  of  a 
concave  fupcrficies  beiAg  equally  as  clear  without  as 
with  the  idea  of  any  folid  parts  between :  and  op  t)ie 
other  fide  they  perfuade  themfelves,  that  they  have^ 
diftincl  from  that  of  pure  fpace,  the  idea  of  fomething 
that  fills  fpace,  that  can  be  protruded  by  the  impulic 
of.  other,  bodies,  or.  refill  their  motion.  If  there  be 
others  that  have  not  thefe  two  ideas  difiindl,  but  con-, 
found  them,  and  make  but  one  of  them;  I  know  not 
how  men,  who  have  the  fame  idea  under  different 
names,  or  different  ideas  under  the  fame  name,  c^n  in 
that  cTafe  talk  with  one  another;  any" more  than  a  manf 
who,  not  being  blind  or  deaf,  has  difiindl  ideas  of  the 
colour  of  fcarlct,  and  the  found  of  a  trumpet,  could 
difcourfe  concerning  fcarlet  colour  ^^ith  the  blind  man 
I  mention  in  aiiother  place,  who  fancied  that  the  idea 
of  fear  let  was  like  the  found  of  a  trumpet. 

4.  6.    If  any.  one  a(k  me,  what. this  fo-    wt,,.  =.  r. 
hdity  is?  I  fend  him  to  his  fenfef  to  in-  'r 

form  him:  let  him  put  a  Hint  or -^: foot-ball  b^ttirecn^ 
his  hands,  and  then' endeavdur  to  join  them,  and  he  WlU 
know.     If  he  thinks  thi^  not  a  fufficient  explication  of 
folidity,  what  it  is,  and  wherein  it  confifts ;    I  pto 
mife  to  tell  him  what  it  is,  ana  wherein  it  confiftd 
when  he  tells  me  what  thinking  is,  or  wherein  it  CQp-l 
fifls;  or  explains  to  me  w*hat  extenfion  or  motion  i^,' 
which  perhaps  fccms  much  cafier.    The  fimple  ideas  "^e 
have  are  ^fuch  a$  experience  teaches  them   u«,  but  if>^ 
beyond  that,  we  enaeavour  by  words  to  make  ithem 
clearer  in  the  mind,  we  (hall  fucceed  no  better,,  than  if* 
wc  went  about  to  clear  up  the  darkacfs  of  a  blind  manV 
■'  ■"'    •  H  4  -  TtCvw^ 
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xpind  by  talking  i  and  to  difcourfe  into  him  the  ideas  ^ 

of  light  and  colours.     The  reafon  of  this  I  {hall  {how  - 
in  another  place. 


CHAP.      V. 
Of  Simple  Ideas  of  divers  Senfes. 

THE  ideas  we  get  by  more  than  one  fenfe  are  of 
fpace,  or  extenfion^  figure^  rcft»  and  motion; 
for  thcfe  make  perceivable  impreflions,  both  on  the  eyes 
and  touch:  and  we  can  receive  and  convey  into  our 
minds  the  ideas  of  the  exteniion,  figure^  motion^  and 
Tcil  of  bodies^  both  by  feeing  and  feeling.  But  having 
occafion  to  fpeak  more  at  large  of  thefe  in  another  place, 
I  here  only  enumerate  them. 


»— 


CHAP.     VI. 

Of  Simple  Ideas  of  RefleU'ion. 

Simpfe  ideas  5-  .'•  nP^^^  "^^"^'  receiving  the  ideas, 
ait  the. ope.  .X      mentioned    in    the    foregoing 

rttionsofthc  chapters,  from  without,  when  it  turns  its 
IbT^  to°"*  view  inward  upon  itfclf,  and  obfervcs  its 
ideul  ^^*^  adlions  about  thofe  ideas  it  has,   takes 

from  thence  other  ideas,  which  are  a$  capa- 
ble to  be  the  objeds  of  its  contemplation  as  any  ofthof^ 
it  received  from  foreign  things. 

The  idea  of  §-2.  The  two  great  and  principal  anions 
perception,  of  the  mind,  which  are  moft  frequently  con- 
and  idea  of  Hdcrcd,  and  which  are  fo  frequent,  that 
toiJcfromic-  every  one  that  picafes  may  take  notice  of 
jjQjgj,^     "    them  in  himfelf^  aye  thefe  two :  Perception 

or  Thinking;  and  Volition^  or  Willing. 

The 
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The  power  of  thinking  is  called  the  underftanding,  and 
the  power  of  volition  is  called  the  will ;  and  thefe  two 
powers  or  abilities  in  the  mind  are  denominated  facul- 
ties. Of  fome  of  the  modes  of  thefe  fimple  ideas  of  re« 
fledtioHj  fuch  as.  are  Remembrance,  Difcerning«  Rea- 
foning^  Judging^  Knowledge,  Faith,  &c.,  I  fhall  have 
occafion  to  (peak  hereafter. 


CHAP.    VIL 

Of  Simple  Ideas  of  both  Senfation  and  RefleHionm 

j.  1.  'THHERE  be  other  fimple  ideas 

X     which  convey  themfelves  into    1^?**"«*d» 
the  mind  by  all  the  ways  of  fenfation  and    ^^' 
reflexion,  viz.   Pleafure  or  Delight,  and  its  oppofite. 
Pain  or  Uneafinefs,  Power,  Exigence,  Unity, 

$•  2.  Delight  or  uneafinefs,  one  or  other  of  them^ 
join  themfelves  to  almofi:  all  our  ideas,  both  of  fenfa- 
tion and  refledbion :  and  there  is  fcarce  any  aifedtion  of 
our  fenfes  from  without,  any  retired  thought  of  our 
mind  within,  which  is  not  able  to  produce  in  us  pleafure 
or  pain.  By  pleafure  and  pain  I  would  be  underftood 
to  fignify  whatfoever  delights  or  molefts  us  moft ;  whe- 
ther it  arifes  from  the  thoughts  of  our  minds,  or  any 
thing  operating  on  our  bodies.  For  whether  we  call  it 
fatisfaiSion,  delight,  pleafure,  happincfs,  &:c.  on  the 
one  iide ;  or  uneafinefs^  trouble,  pain,  torment,  anguiih, 
mifery,  &c.  on  the  other;  they  are  ftill  but  different 
degrees  of  the  fame  thing,  and  belong  to  the  ideas  of 
pleafure  and  pain,  delight  or  uneafinefs ;  which  are  the 
names  I  fiiall  inolt  cQpimonly  ufe  for  thofe  two  forts  of 
ideas* 

§.  3.  The  infinitely  wife  author  of  our  being  having 
given  us  the  power  over  feveral  parts  of  our  bodies,  to 
move  or  keep  them  at  refl:  as  we  think  fit ;  and  alfo,  by 
the  motion  of  them,  to  move  ourfclves  and  other  con- 
tiguous bodies^  in  which  confift  all  the  a&ions  of  our 

bod^% 
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hody ;  having  alfo  given  a  power  to  our  minds  in  fc- 
veml  inftanccs,  to  choofc,  amongfl  its  idcas^  which  it 
will  think  on>  and  to  purfue  the  inquiry  of  this  or  that 
fubjc(5t  with  confideration  and  attention,  to  excite  us  to 
thefe  adlions  of  thinking  and  motion  that  we  are  ca« 
pablc  of;  has  been  pleafed  to  join  to  feveral  thoughts^ 
and  feveral  fcnfations,  a  perception  of  delight.  If  thii 
were  wholly  feparated  from  all  our  outward  fenfations 
and  inward  thoughts,  we  fliould  have  no  reason  to 
prefer  one  thought  cr  action  to  another;  negligence  to 
attention ;  or  motion  to  reft.  And  fo  we  fliouId  neither 
ftir  our  bodies  nor  employ  our  minds,  but  let  our 
thoughts  fif  I  may  fo  call  it)  run  a-drift,  without  any 
direction  or  dcfign ;  and  fuffer  the  ideas  of  our  minds», 
like  unregarded  ihadows,  to  mkke  their  appeaiiances 
there,  as  it  happened,  without  attending  to  them.  In 
which  flafc  man,  however  ftirnilhed  with  the  faculties' 
of  undcrftanding  and  will,  would  be  a  very  idle  unac*' 
live  creature,  and  pafs- his  time  only  in  a  lazy,  Icu- 
thargick  dream,  k  has  therefore  pkafeJ  our  wife  Crea« 
tor  to  annex  to  feveral  objedts,  and  the  ideas  which  wc 
receive  from  them,  as  *aJfo-  to  fevieral  of  our  thoughts; ' 
a  concomitaftl  plcafurc,  and  that  in  feveral  •  objcft®,  to 
feveral  degrees ;  that  thofe  faculties  which  he  had  en« 
doii^cl  us  with  might  not  remain  wholly  idle  and  uhfem-^ 
ployed  by  us. 

$.  4.  Pain  has  the  &me  elBcacy  and  ufe  to  fet  us  on 
work  that  pleafure  has,  we  being  as  ready  to  employ 
our  faculties  to  avoid  that,  as  to  purfue  this:  only  this 
is  worth  our  confideration,  that  pain  is  often  produced 
by  the  fame  objcds  and  ideas  that  produce  pleafure  in 
us.  This  their  nesif'bbnjunftion,  which  makes  us  dfteft ' 
feel  pain  in  the  fenfations  where  wc  expected  pleafure, . 
gives  us  new  occafion  of  admiring  the  wifdom  andgood* 
nefs  of  our  Maker  :  who,  defigning  the  prefervation  oF 
our  being,  has  annexed  pain  to  the  application  of  many 
things  to  our  bodies,  to  warn  us  of  the  harm  that  they 
will  do,  and  as  advices  to  withdraw  from  them.  But 
he  not  defigning  our  prefervation  barely,  but  the  pre- 
fervation of  every  part  and  organ  in  its  perfection,  hatH» 
in  many  cafes^  annexed  pain  to  thofe  very  ideas  which 
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delight  us.  Thus  heat,  that  is  very  agreeable  to  us  in 
one  degree,  by  a  little  greater  incrcafc  of  it,  proves  no 
ordinary  torment ;  and  the  moft  pleafant  of  all  fenfiblc 
objedts,  light  itfclf,  if  there  be  too  much  of  it,  if  in-* 
creafed  beyond  a  due  proportion  to  our  eyes,  caufes  a 
very  painful  fenfation.  Which  is  wifely  and  favourably 
fo  ordered  by  nature,  that  when  any  objeft  does  by  the 
vehemency  of  its  operation  diforder  the  inftruments  of 
fenfation,  whofe  ftrudures  cannot  but  be  very  nice  and 
delicate,  we  might  by  the  pain  be  warned  to  withdraw 
before  the  organ  be  quite  put  out  of  order,  and  fo  be 
unfitted  for  its  proper  fundlion  for  the  future.  The  con- 
fideration  of  thofe  objefts  that  produce  it  may  well 
perfuade  us,  that  this  is  the  end  or  ufe  of  pain.  For 
though  great  light  be  infufFerable  to  our  eyes,  yet  the 
higheft  degree  of  darkncfs  does  not  at  all  difeafe  them ; 
becaufe  that  caufing  no  diforderly  motion  in  it,  leaves 
that  curious  organ  unarmed  in  its  natural  (late.  But 
yet  excefs  of  cold  as  well  as  heat  pains  us,  becaufe  it  is 
equally  deftruAive  to  that  temper  which  is  neceflary 
te  the  prefervation  of  life,  and  the  exercife  of  the  feveral- 
functions  of  the  body,  and  which  confifls  in  a  mode- . 
rate  degree  of  warmth:  or,  if  you  pleafe,  a  motion  of 
the  infenlible  parts  of  our  bodies,  confined  within  cer- 
tain bounds. 

§.  5.  Beyond  all  this  we  may  find  another  reafon,  why 
God  hath  fcattcred  up  and  down  feveral  degrees  of  plea- 
fure  and  pain,  in  all  the  things  that  environ  and  affedt 
us,  and  blended  them  together  in  almoll  all  that  our 
thoughts  and  fenfes  have  to  do  with  ;  that  we  finding 
imperfcdion,  diflatisfadtion,  and  want  of  complcat  hap- 
pinefs,  in  all  the  enjoyments  which  the  creatures  can 
aftbrd  us,  might  be  led  to  feek  it  in  the  enjoyment  ol 
him,  with  whom  there  is  fulncfs  of  joy,  and  at  whofe 
right  hand  are-pleafurcs  for  evermore. 

§.  6.  Though  what  I  have  here  faid  may 
not  perhaps  make  the  ideas  of  plcafure  and     ^^^^^^^  and 
pain  clearer  to  us  than  our  own  experience    '^ 
docs,  which  is  the  only  way  that  we  arc  capable  of- 
having  them ;'  yet  the  confideration  of  the  reafon  why 
they  arc  annexed  to  fo  many  other  ideas » fcrviiv^  to  ^v^^^ 
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us  due  fcntimcnts  of  the  wifdom  and  goodnefs  of  the 
fovercign  difpofcr  of  all  things^  may  not  be  unfuitable 
CO  the  main  end  of  thcfe  inquiries ;  the  knowledge  and 
Teneration  of  him  being  the  chief  end  of  all  our  thoughts^ 
and  the  proper  bufinefs  of  all  undcrdandings. 
£x*flf!iM«  ^'  "•  Exiftcnce  and  unity  are  two  other 

and  unity.        i^^^^  that  arc  fuggefted  to  the  underftand- 

ing  by  cwtry  object  without,  and  every  idea 
within.  When  ideas  are  in  our  minds,  we  confidcr 
them  as  being  adually  there,  as  well  as  we  confider 
things  to  be  adually  without  us;  which  is,  that  they 
rxift,  or  have  exiAence :  and  whatever  we  can  confider 
as  one  thing,  whether  a  real  being  or  idea,  fuggefts  to 
the  undcrflanding  the  idea  of  unity. 
Yw„^  §•  *•  Power  alfo  is  another  of  thofe  Am- 

ple ideas  which  we  receive  from  fenfktion 
and  rcflcdtion.  For  obferving  in  ourfclves,  that  wc 
can  at  picafure  move  fcveral  parts  of  our  bodies  which 
w:rc  at  reft;  the  effeds  alfo,  that  natural  bodies  are 
ai[)le  to  produce  in  one  another,  occurring  every  mo- 
ment to  our  fcnfes ;  we  both  thefe  ways  get  the  idea  of 
power. 

$.  9.  Bcfides  thcfe  there  is  another  idea^ 
Sacctfllon.  ^y^jch,  though  fuggefted  by  our  fcnfes,  yet 
is  more  conftantly  offered  to  us  by  what  pafles  in  our 
minds:  and  that  is  the  idea  of  fucceffion.  For  if  we 
iook  immediately  into  ourfelves,  and  rcfled  on  what  is 
obfervablc  there,  we  Ihall  find  our  ideas  always,  whilft 
wc  are  awake,  or  have  any  thought,  paffing  in  train^ 
one  going  and  another  coming,  without  intcrmiffion. 
?im  te  ideas  ^'  ^  ^'  Thefe,  if  they  are  not  all,  are  at 
thTmateriSg  leaft  (as  I  think)  the  moft  confiderable  of 
a  all  our  thofe  Ample  ideas  which  the  mind  has,  and 
kuowlcdge.  ^uj.  Qf  which  is  made  all  its  other  know- 
ledge :  all  which  it  receives  only  by  the  two  foren^en- 
tioncd  ways  of  fenfation  and  reflcdlion- 

Nor  let  any  one  think  thcfe  too  narrow  bounds  for 
the  capacious  mind  of  man  to  expatiate  in,  which 
takes  its  flight  farther  than  the  liars,  and  cannot  be  con-» 
fined  by  the  limits  of  the  world;  that  extends  its 
thoughts  often  even  beyond  the  utmoft  cxpanfion  of 

m^tter^ 
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matter>  and  makes  excurfiohs  into  that  incomprchcn- 
fible  inane.  I  grant  all  this»  but  delire  any  one  to 
aflign  any  (imple  idea  \i^hich  is  not  received  from  one  of 
thofe  inlets  before-mentioned,  or  any  complex  idea  not 
made  out  of  thofe  fimple  ones.  Nor  will  it  be  fb  (Irange 
to  think  thefe  few  fimple  ideas  fufficient  to  anploy  the 
quickeft  thought,  or  largeft  capacity;  and  to  furnifh 
the  materials  of  all  that  various  knowledge,  and  more 
various  fancies  and  opinions  of  all  mankind ;  if  we 
confider  how  many  words  may  be  made  out  of  the  va- 
rious compofition  of  twenty-four  letters;  or  if,  going 
one  ftep  farther,  we  will  but  rcflcdl  on  the  variety  of 
combinations  may  be  made,  with  barely  one  of  the 
above-mentioned  ideas,  viz.  number,  whofe  flock  is 
inexhauflible  and  truly  infinite :  and  what  a  large  and 
immenfe  field  doth  extenfion  alone  afford  the  mathe- 
maticians ? 


CHAP.    VIIL 

Some  farther  Confideraiions  concerning  our  Simple 

Ideas. 

$.  1.  /CONCERNING  the  fimple  ideas  Pofitive ideas 
Va/  of  fenfation  it  is  to  be  confidcred  *foni  priva. 
that  wharfocver  is  fo  conftituted  in  nature  as  ^^^  caufa. 
to  be  able,  by  affcfting  our  fcnfcs,  to  caufe  any  percep- 
tion in  the  mind,  doth  thereby  produce  in  the  under- 
ftandinga  fimple  idea;  which,  whatever  be  the  external 
caufe  of  it,  when  it  comes  to  be  taken  notice  of  by  our 
difcerning  faculty,  it  is  by  the  mind  looked  on  and  con- 
fidcred there  to  be  a  real  pofitive  ideaAin  the  under- 
Handing  as  much  as  any  other  whatf^^er;  though 
perhaps  the  caufe  of  it  be  but  a  prtfation  of  the 
fttbjeft.  \ 

§.  2.  Thuii  the  idea  of  heat  and  cold,  light  and  darki 
ncfs,  whke  and  black,  motion  and  reft,  are  equally 
clear  aiid  pofitivc'  ideas  iif  the  mitid;  tYioxx^  ^t.''?K»g^ 
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fomc  of  the  caufes  which  produce  them  arc  barely  pri- 
vations in  fubjedls,  from  whence  our  fenfes  derive  thofc 
ideas.  Thefe  the  underftanding,  in  its  view  of  them, 
confiders  all  as  diftinct  pofitive  ideas,  without  taking 
notice  of  the  caufes  that  produce  them ;  which  is  an 
inquiry  not  belonging  to  the  idea,  as  it  is  in  the  un- 
dcrftanding,  but  tp  the  nature  of  the  things  exifling 
without  us.  Thefe  are  two  very  different  things,  and 
carefully  to  be  diftinguilhed ;  it  being  one  thing  to  per- 
ceive and  know  the  idea  of  white  or  black,  and  quite 
another  to  examine  what  kind  of  particles  they  muft 
be,  and  how  ranged  in  the  fuperficies,  to  make  any  ob- 
jedl  appear  white  or  black. 

§.  3.  A  painter  or  dyer,  who  never  inquired  into 
their  caufes,  hath  the  ideas  of  white  and  black,  and 
other  colours,  as  clearly,  perfccflly,  and  diftindlly  in  his 
underftanding,  and  perhaps  more  diftincftly,  than  the 
philofopher,  who  hath  bufied  himfelf  in  confidering 
their  natures,  and  thinks  he  knows  how  far  either  of 
them  is  in  its  caufe  pofitive  or  privative;  and  the  idea 
of  black  is  no  lefs  pofitive  in  his  mind,  than  that  of 
white,  however  the  caufe  of  that  colour  in  the  external 
objed:  may  be  only.a  privation. 

.§.  4.  If  it  were  the  defign  of  my  prefent  undertaking 
to  inquire  into  the  natural  caufes  and  manner  of  per- 
ception, I  fliould  offer  this  as  a  rcafon  why  a  privative 
caufe  might,  in  fome  cafes  at  leaft,  produce  a  pofitive 
idea;  viz-  that  all  fenfation  being  produced  in  us  only 
by  different  degrees  and  modes  of  motion  in  our  animal 
fpirits,  varioully  agitated  by  external  objects,  the  abate- 
ment of  any  former  motion  muft  as  neceifarily  pro- 
duce a  new  f<Mifation,  as  the  variation  or  increafe  of 
it ;  and  fo  introduce  a  new  idea,  which  depends  only 
on  a  different  motion  of  the  animal  fpirits  in  that 
organ, 

§.  5.  But  whether  this  be  fo  or  no,  I  will  not  here 
determine,  but  appeal  to  every  one's  own  experience, 
whether  the  Ihadow  of  a  man,  though  it  confifts  of 
nothing  but  the  abfence  of  light  (and  the  more  the 
abfence  of  light  is,  the  more  difcernable  is  the  ihadow) 
does  not,  when  a  man  looks  on  it^  caufe  as  clear  and 
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polltive  idea  in  his  mind^  as  a  man  himfelf^  tjiough 
covered  over  with  clear  fun-lhine  ?  and  the  pidlure  of  a 
fhadow  is  a  pofitivc  thing.  Indeed  we  have  negative 
names^  which  ftand  not  dirc(flly  for  pofitive  ideas»  but 
for  their  abfence,  fuch  as  infipid,  lilencc,  nihil,  •&€. 
which  words  denote  pofitive  ideas;  v.  g.  taftc,  found, 
being,  with  a  figniiication  of  their  abfence. 

§.  6.  And  thus  one  may  truly  be  faid  to  Pofitive ideis 
fee  darknefs.  For  fuppofing  a  hole  per-  frompriva- 
feiflly  dark,  from  whence  no  light  is  re-  tivccaufcs. 
fle<5ted,  it  is  certain  one  may  fee  the  figure  of  it,  or  it 
maybe  painted :  or  whether  the  ink  I  write  with  makes 
any  other  idea,  is  a  qucftion.  The  privative  caufcs  I 
have  here  affigncd  of  politive  ideas  arc  according  to  the 
conlmon  opinion  :  but  in  truth  it  will  be  hard  to  deter- 
mine, whether  there  be  really  any  ideas  from  a  privative 
caufe,  till  it  be  determined,  wliethcr  reft  be  any  more 
a  privation  than  motion. 

%.  7.  To  difcovcr  the  nature  of  our  ideas  jj^g^  -^  ^^ 
the  better,  and  to  difcourfe  of  them  intcl-  mind,  quali- 
ligibly,  it  will  be  convenient  to  diftinguifli  ties  in  bc- 
them  as  they  arc  ideas  or  perceptions  in  our  ^^" 
minds,  and  as  they  are  modifications  of  matter  in  the 
bodies  that  caufe  fuch  perceptions  in  us:  that  fo  mc 
may  not  think  (as  perhaps  ufually  is  done)  that  they  arc 
exa<Stly  the  images  and  refemblances  of  fomething  in- 
herent in  the  fubjed ;  moft  of  thofe  of  fenfarion  being 
in  the  mind  no  more  the  likcnefs  of  fomething  exifting 
without  us,  than  the  names  that  ftand  for  them  are  the 
likenefs  of  our  ideas,  which  yet  upon  hearing  they  are 
apt  to  excite  in  us. 

$.  8.  What foever  the  mind  perceives  in  itfelf,  or  is 
the  immediate  objecft  of  perception,  thought,  or  undcr- 
ftanding,  that  I  call  idea;  and  the  power  to  produce 
any  idea  in  our  mind  I  call  quality  of  the  fubje«fl 
ivherein  that  power  is.  Thus  a  fnow-ball  having  the 
power  to  produce  in  us  the  ideas  of  white,  cold,  and 
round,  the  powers  to  produce  thofe  ideas  in  us,  as  they 
arc  in  the  fnow-ball,  I  call  qualities ;  and  as  they  arc  fcn- 
fations  or  perceptions  in  our  underftandings,  Tcall  them 
ideas  t  which  idcas^  if  I  fpcak  of  fometimes^  as  ia  tK^ 
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things  thcmfclves,  I  would  be  underftood  to  mean  thofc 
qualities  in  the  objefls  which  produce  them  in  us. 

§.  9.  Qualities  thus  confidcred  in  bodies 
litiet'^^"^  arc,  firft,  fuch  as  are  utterly  infeparabic 
from  the  body,  in  what  eftace  foever  it  be; 
fuch  as  in  all  the  alterations  and  changes  it  fuffcrs,  all 
the  force  can  be  ufed  upon  it,  it  conftantly  keeps;  and 
fuch  as  fcnfe  conftantly  finds  in  every  particle  of  matter 
which  has  bulk  enough  to  be  perceived,  and  the  mind 
finds  infeparable  from  every  particle  of  matter,  though 
Icfs  than  to  make  itfcif  fingly  be  perceived  by  our 
fenfcs.  V.  g.  Take  a  grain  of  wheat,  divide  it  into  two 
parts,  each  part  has  ftill  folidity,  extcnfion,  figure,  and 
mobility;  divide  it  again,  and  it  retains  ftill  the  fame 
qualities;  and  fo  divide  it  on  till  the  parts  become  in- 
fenfible,  they  muft  retain  ftill  each  of  them  all  thofc 
qualities.  For  divifion  fwhich  is  all  that  a  mill,  or 
peftle,  or  any  other  body  does  upon  another,  in  reduc- 
ing it  to  infenfible  partsj  can  never  take  away  either 
folidity,  extenfion,  figure,  or  mobility  from  any  body, 
but  only  makes  two  or  more  diftinii:  feparate  mafTes  of 
matter,  of  that  which  was  but  one  before:  all  which 
diftind  maffes,  reckoned  as  fo  many  diftiniil  bodies, 
■after  divifion  make  a  certain  number.  Thefe  I  call 
original  or  primary  qualities  of  body,  which  I  think  we 
may  obferve  to  produce  fimpk  ideas  in  us,  viz.  folidity, 
extenfion,  figure,  motion  or  reft,  and  number. 

^  §.  10.  Secondly,  fuch  qualities  which  in 

«Moiidjry  imi\i  are  nothing  in  the  objc;.^s  thcmfclves, 
^""       '  but  powers  to  produce  various  fcnfations  in 

us  by  their  primary  qualities,  i.  e.  by  the  bulk,  figure, 
texture,  and  motion  of  their  infenfible  parts,  as  co- 
lours, founds,  taftcs.  Sec.  thefe  I  call  fccondary  quali- 
ties. To  thefe  might  be  added  a  third  fort,  which  arc 
allowed  to  be  barely  powers,  though  they  are  as  much 
real  qualities  in  the  fubjedt,  as  thofc  which  I,  to  com- 
ply with  the  common  way  of  fpeaking,  call  qualities, 
but  for  diftiniftion,  fecondary  qualities.  Fdt  the  power 
in  fire  to  produce  a  new  colour,  or  confiftency,  in  wax 
Or  clay,  by  its  primary  qualities,  is  as  much  a  qualiiy' 

■  ib  hitt  as  the  power  li  has  lo  produce  in  mc  a  hew  idi^" 
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or  feniation  of  warmth  or  burnings  which  I  felt  not  before^ 
by  the  fame, primary  qualities^  viz,  the  bulk,  texture^ 
and  motion  of  its  infenfible  parts. 

f.  II.  The  next  thing  to  be  confidcred  How  orima- 
I8j  how  bodies  produce  ideas  in  us;  and  ry  qualities 
that  is  manifeftly  by  impulfe^  the  only  way  produce  their 
which  we  can  conceive  bodies  to  operate  in.    *^"^* 

$•  12.  If  then  external  objedts  be  not  united  to  our 
mindsj  when  they  produce  ideas  therein,  and  yet  we 
perceive  thefe  original  qualities  in  fuch  of  them  as 
fingly  fall  under  our  fenies^  it  is  evident  that  feme  mo- 
tion mull  be  thence  continued  by  our  nerves  or  animal 
fpirits^  by  fonrie  pajts  of  our  bodies,  to  the  brain,  or  the 
feat  of  Jfetifatiqny  there  to  produce  in  our  minds  the 
particular  ideas  we  have  of  them.  And  fince  the  ex- 
teniion,  figure's  number  and  motion  of  bodies,  of  an 
obfervtble  bignefs,  may  be  perceived  at  a  di (lance  by 
the  fights  it  is  evident  fomc  fingly  imperceptible  bodies 
muft  come  from  them  to  the  eyes,  and  thereby  convey 
to  the  brain  fome  motion,  which  produces  thefe  ideas 
which  we  have  of  them  in  us. 

f.  i^;  After  the  fame  manner  that  the  j^^^  kcxxti'- 
ideas  of  thefe  original  qualities  are  pro-  darj. 
duced  in  us,  we  may  conceive  that  the 
ideas  of  fecondary  qualities  are  alfo  produced,  viz.  by 
the  operations  of  infenfible  particles  on  our  fenfes.  For 
it  being  manifeft  that  there  are  bodies  and  good  flore 
of  bodies,  each  whereof  arc  fo  fmall,  that  we  cannot, 
by  any  of  our  fenfes,  difcover  either  their  bulk,  figure, 
or  motion  as  is  evident  in  the  particles  of  the  air  and 
Water,  and  others  extremely  fmaller  than  thofc,  per- 
haps as  much  fmaller  than  the  particles  of  air  and  wa-> 
ter,  as  the  particles  of  air  and  water  are  fmaller  than 
peafcor  hail-ftones  :  let  us  fuppofeat  prefent,  that  the 
different  motions  and  figures,  bulk  and  number  of  fuch 
particles,  afFefting  the  feveral  organs  of  our  fenfes,  pro- 
duce in  us  thofe  different  fenfations,  which  we  have 
from  the  colours  and  fmells  of  bodies ;  v.  g.  that  a 
/iolet,  by  the  impulfe  of  fuch  infenfible  particles  of 
natter  of  peculiar  figures  and  bulks,  and  in  different 
legrees  and  modifications  of  their  motioxv^,  c^>a&;^  x^^ 

\oL.  L  I  V^^^ 
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ideas  of  the  blue  colour  and  fweet  fcent  of  that  flower, 
to  be  produced  in  our  minds ;  it  being  no  more  impof- 
fiblc  to  conceive  that  God  fhould  annex  fuch  ideas  to 
fuch  motions,  with  which  they  have  no  fimilitudc,  than 
that  he  fhould  annex  the  idea  of  pain  to  the  motion  of  a 
piece  of  (Iccl  dividing  our  flcfh^  with  which  chat  idea 
hath  no  rcfemblancc. 

$.  14.  What  I  have  faid  concerning  colours  and 
fmells  may  be  underftood  alfo  of  uftes  and  found8» 
and  other  the .  like  fenfible  qualities ;  which^  whatever 
reality  we  by  miftake  attribute  to  them,  are  in  truth  no- 
thing in  the  objects  themfelves,  but  powers  to  produce 
\arious  fcnfations  in  us,  and  depend  on  thofc  primaiy 
qualities,  viz.  bulk,  iigure,  texture,  and  motion  of  parts ; 
as  I  have  faid. 

Ideas  of  pri-  $•  ^5-  Fro"^  whcncc  I  think  it  eafy  to 
mary  quali-  draw  this  obfervation,  that  the  ideaii  of  pri- 
ties  are  re-  niary  qualities  of  bodies  are  refemblances  of 
fcmblances;  them,  and  their  patterns  do  really  cxift  in 
dary,  nor.  ^^^  bodies  thcmfelves  ;  but  the  ideas,  pro- 
duced in  us  by  thefc  fccondary  qualitiesi 
have  no  rofembhincc  of  them  at  all.  There  is  nothing 
like  our  ideas  exifting  in  the  bodies  thcmfelves.  They 
are  in  the  bodies,  we  denominate  from  them,  only  a 
power  to  produce  thofc  fcnfations  in  us :  and  .what  is 
fweet,  blue  or  warm  in  idea,  is  but  the  certain  bulk, 
figure,  and  motion  of  the  infcnfible  piirts  in  the  bodies 
thcmfelves,  which  we  call  fo. 

§.  16.  Flame  is  denominated  hot  and  light j  fnow, 
white  and  cold  j  and  manna,  white  and  fweet,  from  the 
ideas  they  produce  in  us :  which  qualities  are  com- 
monly thought  to  be  the  fame  in  thoil*  bodies  that  thofi 
ideas  are  in  us,  the  one  the  pcrfccl  rcfemblancc  of  th( 
other,  as  they  are  in  a  mirror ;  and  it  would  by  mof 
men  be  judged  very  extravagant,  if  one  fhoujd  fit] 
otherwife.  And  yet  he  that  will  confider  that  the  fam< 
fire,  that  at  one  diftance  produces  in  us  the  fenfation  Q 
warmth,  docs  at  a  nearer  approach  produce  in  us  thi 
far  ditierent  fenfation  of  pain,  ought  to  bethink  him- 
felf  what  reafon  he  has  to  fay,  that  his  idea  of  warmth 
which  was  produced  in  him  by  the  iw^i  is^  actually  ii 

•  ch^ 
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the  fire;  and  his  idea  of  pain,  which  the  fame  fire  pro- 
duced in  him  the  fame, way,  is  not  in  the  fire.  Why 
arc  whitcnefs  and  coldnefs  in  fnow,  and  pain  not,  when 
it  produces  the  one  apd  the  other  idea  in  us  ;  and  can 
do  neither,  but  by  the  bulk,  figure,  number,  and  mo- 
tion of  its  folid  parts  ? 

%.  17.  The  particular  bulk,  number,  figure,  and  mo- 
tion of  the  parts  of  fire,  or  fnow,  are  really  in  them, 
vhether  any  one's  fenfes  perceive  them  or  noj  and 
therefore  they  may  be  called  real  qualities,  becaufe  they 
really  cxift  in  thofe  bodies :  but  light,  heat,  whitcnefs 
or  coldnefs,  arc  no  more  really  in  then>,  than  ficknefs 
or  pain  is  in  manna.  Take  away  the  fenfacion  of  them ; 
let  not  the  eyes  fee  light,  or  colours,  nor  the  ears  hear 
founds  ;  let  the  palate  not  tafte,  nor  the  nofe  fmell ; 
and  all  colours,  tadcs,  odours,  and  founds,  as  they  are 
fuch  particular  ideas,  vanifti  and  ceafe,  and  are  re- 
duced to  their  caufcs,  i.  e.  bulk,  figure,  and  motioa 
of  parts, 

f.  18-  A  piece  of  manna  of  a  fenfible  bulk  is  able  to 
produce  in  us  the  idea  of  a  round  or  fquare  figure,  and, 
by  being  removed  from  one  place  to  another,  the  idea 
of  motion.     This  idea  of  motion  reprefcnts   it  as   it 
really  is  in  the  manna  moving:  a  circle  or  fquare  are 
the  fame,  whether  in  idea  or  cxiftence,  in  the  mind, 
or  in  the  manna ;  and  this  both  motion  and^  figure  are 
really  in  the  manna,  whether  wc  take  notice  of  them  or 
no:    this  every  body  is  ready   to  agree   to.     Bcfides, 
manna  by  the  bulk,  figure,  texture,  and  motion  of  its 
parts,  has  a  power  to  produce  the  fenfations  of  fick- 
nefs, and  fomctimcs  of  acute  pains  or  gripings  in  us; 
That   thefe  ideas  of  ficknefs  and  pain  are  not  in  the 
manna,  but  elFecis  of  its  operations  on  us,  and  arc  no- 
where when  we  feel  them  not :   this  alfo  every  one  rea- 
dily agrees  to.     And  yet  men  are  hardly  to  be  brought 
to  think,  that  fweetncfs  and  whitcnefs  are  not  really  ih 
manna;  which  arc  but  the  cfteds  of  the  operations  of 
ntianna,  by  the  motion,  fixe,  and  figure  of  its  particles 
m  the  eyes  and  palate ;  as  the  pain  and  ficknefs  caufed 
3/  manna,  are  confefledly  nothing  but  the  efFeds  of 
:ts  operations  on  the  flomach  and  guts,  by  the  fi2e> 
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motion  and  figure  of  its  infenfible  parts  (for  by  no^ 
thing  elfe  can  a  body  operate,  as  has  been  proved:)  as 
if  it  could  not  operate  on  the  eyes  and  palate,  and 
thereby  produce  in  the  mind  particular  dillindl  ideas» 
which  in  itfelf  it  has  not^  as  ivcll  as  we  allow  it  can 
operate  on  the  guts  and  ftomach,  and  thereby  produce 
dilUnd;  ideas,  which  in  itfelf  it  has  not.  Thefe  ideas 
being  all  effeds  of  the  operations  of  manna,  on  fcvc- 
ral  parts  of  our  bodies,  by  the  fize,  figure,  number, 
and  motion  of  its  parts ;  why  thofe  produced  by  the 
eyes  and  palate  (hould  rather  be  thought  to  be  really  in 
the  manna,  than  tbofe  produced  by  the  (lomach  and 
guts ;  or  why  the  pain  and  ficknefs,  ideas  that  are  the 
cffedt  of  manna,  (hould  be  thought;  to  be  no-where  when 
they  are  not  felt ;  and  yet  the  fwcetnefs  and  white- 
nefs,  effeds  of  the  fame  manna  on  other  parts  of  the 
body,  by  ways  equally  as  unknown,  fhould  be  thought 
to  exift  in  the  manna,  when  they  are  not  feen  or  tailed^ 
would  need  fome  reafon  to  explain. 

Ideas  of  pri-  $•  *9-  ^^^  "s  confider  the  red  and  white 
mary  quali-  colours  in  porphyry :  hinder  light  from 
dct,  are  re-  ilriking  on  it,  and  its  colours  vaniKh,  it  no 
fcmblanccs  j  Jongci'  produces  any  fuch  ideas  in  us ;  upon 
!>-,  not?  ^      ^^^  return  of  light  it  produces  thefe  ap^ 

pea  ranees  on  us  again.  Can  any  one  think 
any  real  alterations  are  made  in  the  porphyry,  by  the 
prdfcnce  or  abfence  of  light ;  and  that  thofe  ideas  of 
whitcnefs  and  rcdnefs  are  really  in  porphyry  in  the 
light,  when  it  is  plain  it  has  no  colour  in  the  dark?  it 
has,  indeed,  fuch  a  configuration  of  particles,  both 
.night  and  day,  as  are  apt,  by  the  rays  of  light  rebound- 
ing from  fpmc  parts  of  that  hard  ftone,  to  produce  in 
us  the  idea  of  rednefs,  and  from  others  the  idea  of 
whitcnefs;  but  whitcnefs  or  rcdnefs  are  not  in  it  at  any 
time,  but  fuch  a  texture,  that  hath  the  power  to  pro- 
duce fuch  a  fcnfation  in  us. 

§.  20.  Pound  an  almond,  and  the  clear  white  colour 
will  be  altered  into  a  dirty  one,  and  the  fweet  tafte  into 
an  oily  one.  What  real  alteration  can  the  beating  of 
the  peflle  make  in  any  body>  but  an  alteration  of  rhe 
tex^turc  of  it  ? 

4  i^?f 
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$.  21.  Ideas  being  thus  diflinguiilied  and  under- 
floods  we  may  be  able  to  give  an  account  how  the 
fame  water^  at  the  fame  tirne^  may  produce  the  idea 
of  cold  by  one  hand,  and  of  heat  by  the  other ;  whereas 
it  is  impoflible  that  the  fame  water,  if  thofe  ideas  were 
really  in  it,  ihould  at  the  fame  time  be  both  hot  and 
cold :  for  if  we  imagine  warmth,  as  it  is  in  our  hands^ 
to  be  nothing  but  a  certain  fort  and  degree  of  motiAti 
in  the  minute  particles  of  our  nerves,  or  animal  fpi« 
rits,  we  may  underftand  how  it  is  poffible  that  the 
fame  water  may,  at  the  fame  time,  produce  the  fenfa- 
tions  of  heat  in  one  hand,  and  cold  in  the  other ;  which 
yet  figure  never  does,  that  never  producing  the  idea  of 
a  fquare  by  one  hand,  which  has  produced  the  idea  of 
a  globe  by  another.  But  if  the  fcnfation  of  heat  and 
cold  be  nothing  but  the  increafe  or  diminution  of  the 
motion  of  the  minute  parts  of  our  bodies,  caufed  by 
the  CQxpufcIes  of  any  other  body,  it  is  eafy  to  be  un- 
derftood,  that  if  that  motion  be  greater  in  one  hand 
than  in  the  other ;  if  a  body  be  applied  to  the  two 
hands^  which  has  in  its  minute  particles  a  greater  mo- 
tion, than  in  thofe  of  one  of  the  hands,  and  a  lefs  than 
in  thofe  of  the  other ;  it  will  increafe  the  motion  of 
the  one  hand,  and  leffen  it  in  the  other,  and  fo  caufe 
the  differeht  fenfatioiis  of  heat  and  cold  that  depend 
thereon. 

$.  22.  I  have  in  what  juft  goes  before  been  engaged 
in  phjfical  inquiries  a  little  farther  than  perhaps  I  in- 
tended. But  it  being  ncceflary  to  make  the  nature  of 
fenfation  a  little  underftood,  and  to  make  the  difference 
between  the  qualities  in  bodies,  and  the  ideas  produced 
by  them  in  the  mind,  to  be  diftindly  conceived,  with- 
out which  it  were  impoflible  to  difcourfe  intelligibly  of 
them  s  I  hope  I  (hall  be  pardoned  this  little  excurflon 
into  natural  philofophy,  it  being  neceflary  in  our  pre- 
fent  inquiry  to  diftinguifh  the  primary  and  real  qua- 
lities of  bodies,  which  are  always  in  them  (viz.  folidity, 
cxtcnfion,  figure,  number,  and  motion,  or  reft  ;  and  are 
fometihies  perceived  by  us,  viz.  when  the  bodies  they 
ire  in  are  big  enough  fingly  to  be  difcerncd)  from  thofe 
fccondary  and  imputed  qualities^  which  ^x^  bvx  x2cv^ 
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powers  of  fcvcral  combinations  of  thofc  primary  ones, 
when  they  operate,  without  being  diflinctly  difccrned; 
vhcrcby  we  may  alfo  come  to  know  what  ideas  are,  and 
uhat  are  not,  rcfcmblances  of  fomcthing  really  exifting 
in  the  bodies  we  denominate  from  thcrn. 
Three  forts  .  §-23.  The  qualities  then  that  are  in 
©f  qualities       bodies,   rightly,  confidered,   are    of  three 

in  bodies.  fQ,.^g^ 

Firfl,  the  bulk,  figure,  number,  fituation,  and  mo- 
tion, or  reft  of  their  folid  parts ;  thofe  are  in  them, 
whether  we  perceive  them  or  no ;  and  when  they  are 
of  that  fize,  that  we  can  difcovcr  them,  we  have  by 
thcfe  an  idea  of  the  .thing,  as  it  is.  in  itfelf,  as  is  plain 
in  artificial  things,     Thcfe  I  call  primary  qualities. 

■Secondly,  the  power  that  is  in  any  body,  by  rcafon 
of  its  infenfiblc  primary  qualities^  to  operate  after  a  pe- 
culiar manner  on  any  of  our  fenfes,  and  thereby  pro- 
duce in  us  the  different  ideas  of  fcvcral  colours,  founds, 
fmclls,  taftcs,  &c.  Thefe  are  ufually  called  fenfiblc 
qualities. 

Thirdly,  The  power  that  is  in  any  body,  by  reafon  of 
the  particular  9onftitution  of  its  primary,  qualities,  to 
make  fuch  a  change  in  the, bulk,  figure,  texture,  and 
motion  of  another  body,  as  to  make  it  operate  on  our 
fenfes,  differently  from  what  "it  did  before.  Thus  the 
fun  has  a  power  to  make  wax  \vhite,  and  fire  to  make 
lead  fluid.     Thefe  arc  ufually  called  powers. 

The  firft  of  thcfe,  as  has  been  faid,  I  think,  may  be 
properly  called  real,  original,  or  primary  qualities,  be-* 
caufe  they  are  in  the  things  thcmfclvcs,  whether  they 
are  perceived  or  no;  and  upon  their  different  nipdifica/* 
jioDs  it  is,  that  the  fecondary  qualities  depend. 

The  other  two  are  only  powers  to  ad  differently  upon 
other  things,,  which  powers  rcfult  from  the  different 
modifications  of  thofe  primary  qualities. 
The  firft  arc  §•  24-.  But  though  the  two  latter  forts 
rcremblances.  oi  qualities  are  powers  barely,  and  nothing 
The  fccond  but  powers,  relating  to  fcvcral  other  bo- 
thouffht  re-  .  jj^^^  ^nd  refulting  from  the  different  riiodi- 
bu^ are  not  fications  of  thc  original  qualities  ;  yet  they 
7^Jie  third  '      arc  generally  othi^rmfc  x\\o\i^\.  of.    For 
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the  fccond  fort,  viz.  the  powers  to  pro--. 
ducc  feveral  ideas  in  us  by  our  fenfes,  are  ^^f^^^  *"' 
looked  upon  as  real  qualities,  in  the  things  thought  fo. 
thus  affelfling  us :  but  the  third  fort  are 
railed  and  cfteemed  barely  powers,  v.  g.  the  idea  of 
heat,  or  light,  which  we  receive  by  our  eyes  or  touch 
from  the  fun,  are  commonly  thought  real  qualities, 
exilling  in  the  fun,  and  fomething  more  than  mere 
powers  in  it.  But  w-hcn  we  coniidcr  the  fun,  in  re- 
ference to  wax,  which  it  melts  or  blanches,  we  look 
on  the  whitenefs  and  foftnefs  produced  in  the  wax, 
not  as  qualities  in  the  fun,  but  effccfts  produced  by 
powers  in  it :  whereas,  if  rightly  conlidered,  thefe 
qualities  of  light  and  warmth,  which  are  perceptions 
in  me  when  I  am  warmed,  or  enlightened  by  the  fun, 
are  no  otherwifc  in  the  fun,  than  the  changes  made  in 
the  wax,  when  it  is  blanched  or  melted,'  are  in  the  fun. 
They  are  all  of  them  equally  powers  in  the  fun,  depend- 
ing on  its  primary  qualities;  whereby  it  is  able,  in  the 
one  cafe,  fo  to  alter  the  bulk,  figure,  texture,  or  mo- 
tion of  Ibme  of  the  infenfible  parts  of  my  eyes  or  hands, 
as  thereby  to  produce  in  me  the  idea  of  light  or  heat  i 
and  in  the  other,  it  is  able  fo  to  alter  the  bulk,  figure, 
texture^  or  motion  of  the  infenfible  parts  of  the  wax, 
as  to  make  them  fit  to  produce  in  me  the  difiindl  ideas 
of  white  and  fluid. 

§.  25.  Thercafon  why  the  one  arc  ordinarily  taken 
for  real  qualities,  and  the  other  only  for  bare  powers, 
fcems  to  be,  becaufe  the  id^s  we  have  of  diflin<it  co* 
lours,  founds,  &c.  containing  nothing  at  all  in  them 
of  bulk,  figure,  or  motion,  we  are  not  apt  to  think 
them  the  effefts  of  thefe  primary  qualities,  which  ap- 
pear not,  to  our  fcnfes,  to  operate  in  their  produftion ; 
and  with  which  they  have  not  any  apparent  congruity, 
or  conceivable  connexion.  Hence  it  is  that  wc  arc  fo 
forward  to  imagine^  that  thofe  ideas  are  the  rcfem- 
blances  of  fomething  really  exifting  in  the  objects 
themfelves ;  fince  fcnfation  difcovers  nothing  of  bulk, 
figure,  or  motion  of  parts  in  their  produdion ;  nor  can 
reafon  fhow  how  bodies,  by  their  bulk,  figure,  and  mo- 

i  4  Vow^ 
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tion»  flioulcl  produce  in  the  mind  the  ideas  of  blue  or 
yellow^  &c.     But  in  the  other  cafe,  in  the  operations 
of  bodies^  changing  the  qualities  one  of  another^  we 
plainly  difcovef)  that  the  quality  produced  hath  com- 
monly no  refemblancc  with  any  thing  in  the  thing  pro- 
ducing it ;    wherefore  we  look  on  it  as  a  bare  effe<3: 
of  power.     For  though   receiving   the  idea   of  heat» 
or  light,  from  the  fun,  we  are  apt   to  think  it   is  a 
perception  and    fefemblance  of  fuch  a  quality  in  the 
fun ;  yet  when  we  fee  wax,  or  a  fair  face,  receive  change 
of  colour  from  the  fun,  we  cannot  imagine  that  to  be 
the  reception  or  refemblance  of  any  thing  in  the  fun> 
bccaufe  we  find  not  thofe  different  colours  in  the  fun 
itfelf     For  our  fenfcs  being  able  to  obfcrve  a  likenefs 
or  unlikenefs  of  fenfible  qualities  in  two  different  ex- 
ternal objedls,  we  forwardly  enough  conclude  the  pro- 
dudlion  of  any  fenfible  quality  in  any  fubjecl:  to  be  an 
cffcd:  of  bare  power,  and  not  the  communication  of 
any  quality,  which  was  really  in  the  efficient,  when  wc 
find  no  fuch  fenfible  quality  in  the  thing  that  produced 
it.     But  our  fcnfes  not  being  able  to  difcover  any  un- 
likenefs between  the  idea  produced  in  us,  and  the  qua- 
lity of  the  objeft  producing  it ;  we  are  apt  to  imagine^ 
that  our  ideas  are  rcfemblances  of  fomething  in  the 
objeds,  and  not  the  eifeds  of  certain  powers  placed  in 
the  modification  of  their  primary  qualities ;  with  which 
primary  qualities  the  ideas  produced  in  us  have  no  re- 
femblance. 

Secondary  §•  26.  To  conclude,  bcfidc  thofe  before- 

cjualiiies  two-  mentioned  primary  qualities  in  bodies,  viz. 
lold;  jiri!,        bulk,  figure,  extenfion,  number,  and  mo- 

pcrccivablc^  ^^^^  9^  ^^^'^^  ^^^^^  parts ;  all  the  refl  whereby 
lecon^ly,  roe-  wc  take  notice  of  bodies,  and  diflinguilh 
diatciy  per-  ^  them  onc  from  another,  are  nothing  clfc 
cci\av)ie.  j^^^  fcveral  powers  in  them  depending  on 

ihofe  primary  qualities  ;  whereby  they  arc  fitted,  either 
by  immediately  operating  on  our  bodies,  to  produce 
fcycral  different  ideas  in  us;  or  elfe  by  operating  on 
other  bodies,  lb  to  change  their  primary  qualities,  as 
\Q  render  them  capable  of  producing  ideas  in  us,  dif- 
ferent 
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ferent  from  what  before  they  did.  The  former  of  thefc, 
I  think,  may  be  called  fecondary  qualities,  immediately 
perceivable :  the  latter,  fecondary  qualities,  mediately 
perceivable. 


C  H  A  P.     IX. 

Of  Perception. 

$.  I.  PERCEPTION,   as  it  is  the  firft    ptKcptiw 

]l     faculty  of  the  mindj    exercifed    the  firft  fim. 
about  our  ideas ;  fo  it  is  the  firil  and  iim-    pie  idea  of 

Elcft  idea  wfe  have  from  refledtion,  and  is  wfl«^on» 
y  fome  called  thinking  in  general.  Though  thinking, 
in  the  propriety  of  the  Engliih  tongue,  fignifies  that 
fort  of  operation  in  the  mind  about  its  ideas,  wherein 
the  mind  is  adive;  where  it,  with  fome  degree  o£ 
voluntary  attention,  conliderS;  any  thing.  For  in  bare 
naked  perception,  the  mind  is,  for  the  mofi  part,  only 
paflive;  and  what  it  perceives,  it  cannot  avoid  per* 
ceiving. 

%.  2.  What  perception  is,  every  one  will  j,  only  when 
know  better  by  refleAing  on  what  he  does  the  muid  to. 
himfelf,  what  he  fees,  hears,  feels,  &cc.  or  ceivesche 
thinks,  than  by  any  difcourfe  of  mine.  l^P^ffion. 
Whoever  refleds  on  what  paffes  in  his  own  mind,  can- 
not mifs  it :  and  if  he  does  not  refledi:,  all  the  words  in 
the  world  cannot  make  him  have  any  notion  of  it. 

$•3.  This  is  certain,  that  whatever  alterations  are 
made  in  the  body«  if  they  reach  not  the  mind ;  what* 
ever  impreflions  are  made  on  the  outward  parts,  if  they 
are  not  taken  notice  of  within  ;  there  is  no  perception. 
Fire  may  burn  our  bodies,  with  no  other  effed:,  than  it 
does  a  billet,  unlefs  the  motion  be  continued. to  the 
brain,  and  .there  the  fenfe  of  heat,  or  idea  of  pain,  be 
produced  in  the  mind,  wherein  confiils  a(5hial  percep- 
tion* 
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§.  4.  How  often  may  a  man  obfcrvc  in  himfclf,  that 
tvhilft  his  mind  is  intently  employed  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  fomc  objcds,.  and  curioufly  furveying  feme 
ideas  that  are  thcre^  it  takes  no  notice  of  imprefHons 
of  founding  bodies  made  upon  the  organ  of  hearings 
with  the  fame  alteration  that  ufcs  to  be  for  the  produc- 
ing the  idea  of  foTind?  A  fuflTcient  im'pulfe  there  may- 
be on  the  organ ;  but  if  not  reaching  the  obfervation 
of  the  mindi  there  follows  n  ^  perception :  and  though 
the  motion  that  ufes  to  produce  the  idea  of  found  be 
made  in  the  ear^  yet  no  found  is  heard.  Want  of  fen* 
fation,  in  this  cafe,  is  not  through  any  defedt  in  the 
organ,  or  that  the  man's  ear$i  are  lefs  aifedled  thsui  at 
other  times  when  he  docs  hear:  but  that  which  ufes 
to  produce  the  idea,  though  conveyed  in  by  the  ufual 
organ,  not  being  taken  notice  of  in  the  underftanding, 
and  fo  imprinting  no  idea  in  the  mind,  there  follows 
no  fenfation.  So  that  wherever  there  is  fenfe,  or  per- 
ception, there  fome  idea  is  adually  produced,  and  pre-*' 
fent  in  the  underftanding. 

Children  §•  5-  Therefore  I  doubt  not  but  children, 

thoDgh  thcjr  by  the  exercife  of  their  fenfes  about  objcdts 
l«vc  ideas  in  that  affect  them  in  the  womb,  receive  fome 
the  womb,  f^^^  \dLtz.%  before  they  are  born  ;  as  the  un- 
innate,  avoidable  eftcdts,  either  of  the  bodies  that 

anviron  them,  or  elfe  of  thofe  wants  or  dif- 
cafes  they  fuffer:  amongft  which  (if  one  mayconjedlure 
concerning  things  not  very  capable  of  examination)  I 
think  the  ideas  of  hunger  and  warmth  are  two;  which 
probably  are  fome- of  the  firft  that  children  have,  and 
which  they  fcarce  ever  pArt  with  again. 

§.  6.  .But  though  it  be  reafonable  to  in^Kigine  that 
children  receive  fome  ideas  before  they  come  into  the 
world,  yet  thofe  fimplc  ideas  are"  far  from  thofe  innate 
principles  which  fomc  contend  for,  and  we  above  have 
rejeded.  Thefc  here  mentioned  being  the  effcdls  of 
fenfation,  are  only  from  fome  afFeclions  of  the  body, 
which  happen  to  them  there,  and  fo  depend  on  fome- 
thing  exterior  to  the  mind:  no  otherwife  differing  in 
their  manner  of  produdiion  from  other  ideas  derived. 
from  fcnfe,  but  only  in  the  precedency  of  timci  whereas- 
6  xJftafc, 
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thofe  innate  principles  are  fuppofed  to  be  quite  of  ano- 
ther nature;  not  coming  into  the  mind  by  any  acci- 
dental alterations  in,  or  operations  on  the  body ;  but,  as 
it  were,  original  chara«ftcrs  impreffed  upon  it,  in  the 
very  firft  moment  of  its  being  and  conftitution. 

§.  7.  As  there  arc  fome  ideas  which  we         . 
may  reafonably  fuppofe  may  be  introduced    £^*  j,  ^^ 
into  the  minds  of  children  in  the  womb,     evident, 
fubfervient   to   the  ncceflities   of  their  life 
and  being  there;  16  after  they  are  born,  thofe  ideas  arc 
the  earlieft  imprinted,  which  happen  to  be  the  fenfible 
qualifies  which  firft  occur  to  them:    amongft  which, 
light  is  not  the  leaft  confiderabic,  nor  of  the  weakcft 
efficacy.     And  how  covetous  the  mind  is  to  be  furniflicd 
with  all  fuch  ideas  as  have  no  pain  accompanying  them, 
may  be  a  little  guefled,  by  what  is  obfcrvable  in  chil- 
dren new-born,  who  always  turn  their  eyes  to  that  part 
frotn  whence  the  light  comes,  lay  them  how  you  pleafe. 
But  the  ideas  that  are  moft  familiar  at  firft  being  va- 
rious, according  to  the  divers  circumftances  of  chil- 
dren's firft  entertainment  in  the  world;  the  order  where-' 
in  the  feveral  ideas  come  at  firft  into  the  mind  is  very 
various  and  uncertain  alfo;  neither  is  it  much  material 
to  know  it. 

%.  8.   We  are  further  xo  confider  con-    ideas  of  fen- 
ccrning  perception,   that  the  ideas  we  re-    ration  often 
ceive  by  fcnfation  are  often  in  grown  peo-    changed  by j 
pie  altt^rcd  by  the  judgment,  without  our    -^^^J^dg- 
takihg  notice  of  it.     When  we  fet  before 
our  eyes  a  rcrandglobe,  of  any  uniform  colour,  v.  g. 
gold,  alabafter,  or  jet ;  it  is  certain  that  the  idea  thereby 
imprinted  in  bur  mind,  is  of  a  flat  circle  varioufly  Iha- 
dowedj  'with   feveral  degrees   of  light  and  brightnefs 
eoming  to  our  eyes.     But  we  having  by  ufe  been  ac- 
cuftomed  to  perceive  what  kind  of  appearance  convex 
bodies  are  wont  to  make  in  us,  what  alterations  arc 
made  in  the  refledlions  of  light  by  the  difference  of  the 
fenfible  figures  of  bodies;  the  judgment  prcfently,  by 
an  habitual  cuftom,  alters  the  appearances   into  their 
caufes;  fo  that  from  that  which  is  truly  variety  of  fha* 
dov  ^/  folour^  collecting  the  figure,  It  tcv^Vl^^  \x  ^-aSi^ 
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for  a  mark  of  figure,  and  frames  to  itfcif  the  perception 
of  a  convex  figure  and  an  uniform  colour ;  when  the 
idea  wc  receive  from  thence  ia  only  a  plane  varioufly 
coloured,  as  is  evident  in  painting.  To  which  pur- 
pofc  I  fliall  here  infcrt  a  problem  of  that  very  ingenious 
and  Ihidious  promoter  of  real  knowledge,  the  learned 
and  worthy  Mr.  Molincaux,  which  he  was  pfeafed  to 
lend  me  tn  a  letter  fomc  months  fince  ;  and  it  is  this  : 
Siippofe  a  man  born  blind,  and  now  aduk,  and  taught 
by  his  touch  to  diftinguilh  between  a  cube  and  a  fphcre 
of  the  fame  metal,  and  nighly  of  the  fame  bigncfs,  fp 
as  to  tell,  when  he  felt  one  and  the  other,  which  is  the 
cube,  which  the  fphere.  Suppofc  then  the  cube  and 
fphere  placed  on  a  tabic,  and  the  blind  m.m  be  made 
to  fee:  quasre,  "  whether  by  his  fight,  before  he  touched 
**  them,  he  could  now  diftinguiih  and  cell,  which  is 
'*  the  globe,  which  the  cube?"  to  which  the  acute  and 
judicious  propofer  anfwtjrs :  Not.  For  though  he  has 
obtained  the  experience  of,  how  a  globe,  how  a  cub? 
affeds  his  touch ;  yet  he  has  not  yet  obtained  the  ex- 
perience, that  what  afl'eds  his  touch  fo  or  fo,  muft 
affed  his  fight  fo  or  fo:  or  that  a  protuberant  angle  in 
the  cube,  that  preiTed  his  hand  unequally,  (hall  appear 
to  his  eye  as  it  does  in  the  cube.  1  agree  with  this 
thinkir^  gentleman,  whom  I  am  proud  to  call  my 
friend,  in  his  anfwcr  to  this  his  problem ;  and  am  of 
opinion,  that  the  blind  man  at  firft  fight,  would  not  be 
able  with  certainty  to  fay  which  was  the  globe,  which 
the  cube,  whilft  he  only  faw  them:  though  he  could 
I  unerringly  name  them  by  his  touch,  and  certainly  difiin- 
guiih  them  by  the  difference  of  their  figures  felt.  This 
I  have  fet  down,  and  leave  with  my  reader,  as  an  occa- 
fion  for  bim  to  confidcr  how  much  he  may  be  beholden 
to  experience,  improvement,  and  acquired  notions, 
■where  he  thinks  he  had  not  the  leafl  ufc  of,  or  help 
from  them  :  and  the  rather,  becaufe  this  obfervtnggen-^ 
tleman  further  adds,  that  having  upon  the  occalion  bjt 
iny  book,  propofcd  this  eo  divers  very  ingenious  menj, 
he  hardly  ever  met  with  one,  that  at  firft  gave  the  an- 
fwcr to  it  which  he  thinks  true,  till  by  hearing  his  rea- 
lms ihey  were  convinced. 
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$.  9.  But  this  is  not,  I  think,  ufual  in  any  of  our 
ideas,  but  thofe  received  by  fight :  becaufe  fight,  the 
molt  conoprehenfive  of  all  our  fenfes,  conveying  to  our 
hiinds  the  ideas  of  light  and  colours,  which  arc  pecu- 
liar only  to  that  fcnfe ;  and  alfo  the  far  different  ideas 
of  fpace,  figure,  and  motion,  the  feveral  varieties  where- 
of change  the  appearances  of  its  proper  objeA,  viz. 
light  and  colours;  we  bring  ourfelves  by  ufe  to  judge 
of  the  one  by  the  other.  This,  in  many  cafes,  by  a  fet- 
tled habit,  in  things  whereof  we  have  frequent  expe- 
rience, is  performed  fo  confUntly  and  fo  quick,  that 
we  take  that  for  the  perception  of  our  fenfation,  which 
is  an  idea  formed  by  our  judgment ;  fo  that  one,  viz« 
that  of  fenfation,  ferves  only  to  excite  the  other,  and  is 
fcarce  taken  notice  of  itfelf :  as  a  man  who  reads  or 
hears  with  attention  and  undcrllanding,  takes  little  no- 
tice of  the  charadel^,  or  founds,  but  of  the  ideas  that 
are  excited  in  him  by  them. 

§.  I  o.  Nor  need  we  wonder  that  this  is  done  with  b 
little  notice,  if  we  confider  how  very  quick  the  adlions 
of  the  mind  are  performed :  for  as  itfelf  is  thought  to 
take  up  no  fpace,  to  have  no  extenfion ;  fo  its  addons 
feem  to  require  no  time,  but  many  of  them  feem  to  be 
crouded  into  an  inftant.  I  fpcak  this  in  comparifon  to 
the  aiftions  of  the  body.  Any  one  may  eafily  obfervc 
this  in  his  own  thoughts,  who  will  take  the  pains  to 
reflecft  on  them.  How,  as  it  were  in  an  inftant,  do  our 
minds  with  one  glance  fee  all  the  parts  of  a  demonftra* 
tion,  which  may  very  well  be  called  a  long  one,  if  we 
conlider  the  time  it  will  require  to  put  it  into  words, 
and  ftep  by  ftep  (how  it  another?  Secondly,  we  fhall 
not  be  io  much  furprized,  that  this  is  done  in  us  with 
fo  little  notice,  if  we  confider  how  the  facility  which 
we  get  of  doing  things,  by  a  cuftom  of  doing,  makes 
them  often  pafs  in  us  w  ithout  our  notice.  Habits,  ef- 
pccially  fuch  as  are  begun  very  er.rly,  come  at  laft  to 
produce  actions  in  us,  which  often  efcape  our  obfcrva- 
lion.  How  frequently  do  we,  in  a  day,  cover  our  eyes 
.  with  our  eye-lids,  withput  perceiving  that  we  hre  at  all 
inthe  dark?  Men  that  by  cuflom  have  got  the  ufe  of 
a  by-word  do    almofl    in    every  fcntence  pronounce 
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founds  which,  though  taken  notice,  of  by  others,  they 
thcmfclves  neither  hear  nor  obferve.  And  therefore  it 
is  not  fo  ftrange,  that  our  mind  (hould  often  change  the 
idea  of  its  fenfation  into  that  of  its  judgment,  and  make 
one  fcrvc  only  to  excite  the  other,  without  our  taking 
notice  of  it. 

Perception  5-  II-  This  faculty  of  perception  fccms 

puts  the  dif-  to  me  to  bc  that,  which  puts  the  diftindion 
fcrenccbc-  bctwixt  the  animal  kingdom  and  the  infe- 
twcen  ani-        j.Jqj.  p^rts  of  nature.     For  however  vcgcta- 

mals  and  m-        iiil  r^i.  r  jr 

fcrior  bcines.     ^^^^  have,  many  of  them,  lome  degrees  of 

motion,  and  upon  the  different  application 
of  other  bodies  to  them,  do  very  brilkly  alter  their 
figures  and  motions,  and  fo  have  obtained  the  name  of 
fenfitive  plants,  from  a  motion  which  has  fome  refem- 
blaiice  to  that  which  in  animals  follows  upon  fenfation: 
yet,  I  fuppofc,  it  is  all  bare  mechanifm ;  and  no  other- 
wife  produced,  than  the  turning  of  a  wild  oat-beard,  by 
the  inlinuation  of  the  particles  of  moifture;  or  the 
fliortcning  of  a  rope,  by  the  affufion  of  water.  All 
which  is  done  without  any  fenfation  in  the  fubjedl,  or 
the  having  or  receiving  any  ideas. 

§.  i2>  Perception,  1  believe,  is  in  fome  degree  in  all 
forts  of  animals;  though  in  fome,  poflibly,  the  avenues 
provided  by  nature  for  the  reception  of  fcnfations  arc 
fo  few,  and  the  perception  they  are  received  with  fo  ob- 
fcure  and  dull,  that  it  comes  extremely  Ihort  of  the 
quickncfs  and  variety  of  fenfation  which  are  in  other 
animals:  but  yet  it  is  fuflicicnt  for,  and  wifely  adapted 
to,  rhe  ftatc  and  condition  of  that  fort  of  animals  who 
are  thus  made.  So  that  the  wifdom  and  goodnefs  of 
the  Maker  plainly  appear  in  all  the  parts  of  this  ftupen- 
dous  fabric,  and  ail  the  fcveral  degrees  and  ranks  of 
creatures  in  it. 

§.  13.  We  may,  I  think,  from  the  make  of  an  oyftcr, 
or  cockle,  rcafonably  conclude  that  it  has  not  fo  many, 
nor  fo  quick  fenfes,  as  a  man,  or  feveral  other  animals; 
nor  if  it  had,  would  it,  in  that  ftate  and  incapacity  of 
transferring  itfelf  from  one  place  to  another,  bc  bet- 
tered by  them.  What  good  would  fight  and  hearing  do 
to  a  creature,  that  cannot  move  itfelf  to,  or  from  the 

objects 
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objedb  wherein  at  a  diltahce  it  perceives  good  or  evil  ? 
And  would  not  quicknels  of  fenfation  be  an  inconve- 
nience to  an  animal  that  muft  lie  ftill^  where  chance 
has  once  placed  it ;  and  there  receive  the  afflux  of  colder 
or  warmer,  clean  or  foul  water,  as  it  happens  to  come 
to  it? 

$•  14.  But  yet  I  cannot  but  think  there  is  fome  fmall 
dull  'perception,  whereby  they  are  diftinguilhed  from 
pcrfea:  infenlibility.  And  that  this  may  be  fo,  we  have 
plain  inftances  even  in  mankind  itfclf.  Take  one,  in 
whom  decrepid  old  age  has  blotted  out  the  memory  of 
his  paft  knowledge,  and  clearly  wiped  out  the  ideas  his 
mind  was  formerly  ftorcd  with  ;  and  has,  by  deftroying 
his  fight,  hearing,  and  fmcU  quite,  and  his  tade  to  a 
.  great  degree,  flopped  up  almoft  ail  the  paffages  for  new 
ones  to  enter :  or,  if  there  be  fome  of  the  inlets  yet 
half  open,  the  impreflions  made  are  fcarce  perceived, 
or  not  at  all  retained.  How  far  fuch  an  one  (notwith- 
llanding  all  that  is  boafted  of  innate  principles  J  is  in 
his  knowledge,  and  intellectual  faculties,  above  the  con- 
idition  of  a  cockle  or  an  oyfter,  I  leave  to  be  confidered* 
And  if  a  man  had  paflcd  lixty  years  in  fuch  a  ftate,  as 
it  is  poilible  he  might,  as  well  as  three  days  ;  I  M'onder 
what  difference  there  would  have  been,  in  any  intellec- 
tual perfedions,  between  him  and  the  lowcft  degree  of 
animals. 

§.  15.  Perception  then  being  the  firfl:  ftep    Perception 
and  degree  towards  knowledge,  and  the  in-     the  inlet  of 
let  of  all  the  materials  of  it ;  the  fewer  fenfes     ^>^owlcdgc. 
any  man,  as  well  as  any  other  creature,  hath,  and  the 
fewer  and  duller  the  impreflions  are  that  are  made  by 
them,  and  the  duller  the  faculties  are  that  are  employed 
about  them ;  the  more  remote  arc  they  from  that  know- 
ledge, which  is  to  be  found  in  fome  men.     But  this 
being  in  great  variety  of  degrees  (as  may  be  perceived 
amongft  men)  cannot  certainly  be  difcovcred  in   the 
jfeveral  fpecies  of  animals,    much  lefs  in   their  parti- 
cular individuals.     It  fufiices  me  only  to  have  remarked 
here,  that  perception  is  the  firft  operation  of  all  our 
intelledlual  faculties,  and  the  inlet  of  all  knowledge  in 
.our  minds.    And  I  am  apt  too  to  imagine,  that  it  is 


■perception  in  the  lowcft  degree  of  it,  which  puts  the 
Doundaries  between  animals  and  the  inferior  ranks  of 
xreatures.     But  this  I  mention  only  as  my  conjeiSure  by 
the  by;  ir  being  indifferent  to  the  matter  in  hand,  which  " 
Sray  the  learned  ftiall  determine  of  it. 
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Conte    ta       ^'  ''  T*!"^^  ^^^^   faculty  of  the  mind, 
ijgn_    ^  '  M.     whereby  it  makes  a  farther  pro- 

grefs  towards  knowledge,  is  that  which  1 
call  retention,  or  the  keeping  of  thofe  fimple  ideas, 
which  from  fenfacion  or  reflection  it  hath  received. 
'This  is  done  two  ways  j  firft,  by  keeping  the  idea,  which 
IS  brought  into  it,  for  fome  time  adually  ih  view  j  which 
is  called  contemplation. 
Ifcrnoty.  S-  ^-  '^^^  other  way  of  retention,  is  the 

power  to  revive  again  in  our  minds  thofe 
ideas,  which  after  imprinting  have  difappeared,  or  have 
been  as  it  were  laid  afidc  out  of  fight ;  and  thus  we  do, 
when  we  conceive  heat  or  light,  yellow  or  fwcct,  the 
objetft  being  removed.  This  is  memory,  which  is  as  it 
were  the  ftore-houfc  of  our  ideas.  For  the  narrow  mind 
of  man  not  being  capable  of  having  many  ideas  under 
view  and  confideration  at  once,  it  was  neccflary  to  have 
a  repofitory  to  lay  up  thofe  ideas,  which  at  another  time 
it  might  have  ufe  of.  But  our  ideas  being  nothing  but 
a^ftual  perceptions  in  the  mind,  which  ccafc  to  be  any 
.thing,  when  there  is  no  perception  of  them,  this  laying 
up  of  our  ideas  in  the  repofitory  of  the  memory,  figni- 
■fies  no  more  but  this,  that  the  mind  has  a  power  in 
many  cafes  to  revive  perceptions,  which  it  has  qnce 
liad,  with  this  additional  perception  annexed  to  them, 
that  it  has  had  them  before.  And  in  this  fenfc  it  i$> 
that  our  ideas  are  faid  to  be  in  our  memories,  when 
indeed'  they  are  witualiy  no-where,  but  only  there  is  aa 
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ability  in  the  mind  when  it  will  to  revive  them  again^ 
and  as  it  were  paint  them  a-new  on  |itfclf,  though  Ibmc 
with  more,  fome  with  Icfs  difficulty;  fomc  more  lively, 
and  others  more  obfcurely.  And  thus  it  is,  by  the 
afliftance  of  this  faculty,  that  we  are  to  have  all  thofe 
ideas  in  our  underftandings,  which  though  we  do  not 
atfhially  contemplate,  yet  we  can  bring  in  fight,  and 
make  appear  again,  and  be  the  objeds  of  our  thoughts^ 
without  the  help  of  thofe  fenfible  qualities  which  firft 
imprinted  them  there. 

$.  3.  Attention  and  repetition  help  much    j^j^gj^jj^j, 
to  the  fixing  any  ideas  in  the  memory :  but    repetition) 
thofe   which    naturally  at   fird   make  the    pleafure  and 
deepeft  and  moft   lading   impreflion,    are    P^  ^* 
thofe  which  are  accompanied  with  pleafure 
or  pain.     The  great  bufmefs  of  the  lenfes  being  to  make 
us  take  notice  of  what  hurts  or  advantages  the  body,  ic 
is  wifely  ordered  by  nature  (as  has  been  mownj  that  pain 
ihould  accompany  the  reception  of  feveral  ideas ;  which 
fupplying  the  place  of  confideration  and  reafoning  in 
children,  and  adting  quicker  than  confideration  ingrown 
men,  makes  both  the  old  and  young  avoid  painml  ob- 
jects, with  that  hade  which  is  neceflary  for  their  pre- 
fervation ;  and,  in  both,  fettles  in  the  memory  a  caution 
for  the  future. 

$.  4.  Concerning  the  feveral  degrees  of 
lading,  wherewith  ideas  are  imprinted  on     fuf*il      " 

-        o'  I  r  1*      r  /•     ^"C  memory^ 

the  memory,  we  may  oblcrvc,  that  lomc  of 

them  have  been  produced  in  the  undcrdanding,  by  an 

objedl  aftcfting  the  fcnfes  once  only,  and  no  more  than 

once ;  others,  that  have  more  than  once  offered  them- 

fclves  to  the  fenfes,  have  yet  been  little  taken  notice  of: 

the  mind  either  hcedlcfs,  as  in  children,  or  otherwife 

employed,  as  in  men,  intent  only  on  one   thing,    not 

fetting  the  damp  deep  into  itfelf.     And  in  fome,  where 

they  are  fet  on  with  care  and  repeated  imprefRons,  either 

through  the  temper  of  the  body,  or  fome  other  fault, 

the  memory  is  very  weak.     In  all  thefe  cafes,  ideas  in 

the  mind  quickly  fade,  and  often  vanifli  quite  out  of  the 

underdanding,  leaving  no  more  fooidcps  or  remaining 

Vol.  I.  K  cVva^tvi* 
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charafters  of  themfclves,  than  fliadows  do  flying  over 
fields  of  corn ;  and  the  mind  is  as  void  of  thcnij  as  if 
they  had  never  been  there. 

§.  5.  Thus  many  of  thofe  ideas,  which  were  produced 
in  the  minds  of  children,  in  the  beginning  of  their  fen- 
fation  (fome  of  which  perhaps,  as  of  fome  pleafurc^ 
and  pains,  were  before  they  were  born,  and  others  in 
their  infancy)  if  in  the  future  courfe  of  their  lives  they, 
arc  not  repeated  again,  arc  quite  loft,  without  the  leall 
glimpfc  remaining  of  them.  This  may  be  obfervcd  in 
thofe  who  by  fome  mifchance  have  loft  their  fight  when 
they  were  very  young,  in  whom  the  ideas  of  colours 
havin}]f  been  but  (lightly  taken  notice  of,  and  ceafing  to 
be  repeated,  do  quite  wear  out :  fo  that  fome  years  after, 
there  is  no  more  notion  nor  memory  of  colours  left  ia 
their  minds,  than  in  thofe  of  people  bom  blind.  The 
memory  of  fome,  it  is  true,  is  very  tenacious,  even  to' 
a  miracle  :  but  yet  there  fecms  to  be  a  conftant  decay  of 
all  our  ideas,  even  of  thofe  which  are  ftruck  decpeft,. 
and  in  minds  the  moft  retentive ;  fo  that  if  they  be  not. 
fomctimcs  renewed  by  repeated  exercifc  of  the  fenfes,or~ 
refledion  on  thofe  kind  of  objcds  which  at  firft  occa- 
lioncd  them,  the  print  wears  out,  and  at  laft  there  re- 
mains nothing  to  be  fcen.  Thus  the  ideas,  as  well  as 
children,  of  our  youth,  often  die  before  us :  and  our 
minds  reprefent  to  us  thofe  tombs,  to  which  we  are  ap- 
proaching ;  where  though  the  brafs  and  marble  remain, 
yet  the  infcriptions  arc  effaced  by  time,  and  the  imagery 
moulders  away.  The  pictures  drawn  in  our  minds  arc 
hid  in  fading  colours,  and,  if  not  fometimes  rcfreflicd, 
vanidi  and  difappear.  How  much  the  conftitution  of 
our  bcdies  and  the  make  of  our  animal  fpirits  are  con- 
cerned in  this,  and  whether  the  temper  of  the  brain 
makes  this  differenoc,  that  in  fome  it  retains  the  cha- 
radlcrs  drawn  on  it  like  marble,  in  others  like  free- ftonc, 
and  in  others  little  better  than  fand ;  I  ftiall  not  here 
inquire  :  though  it'may  fcem  probable,  that  the  confti- 
tution of  the  body  docs  fometimes  influence  the  memory ; 
fincc  we  oftentimes  find  a  difeafe  quite  ftrip  the  mind  of 
all  its  idcasj  and  the  flames  of  a  fever  in  a  few  days  cal- 
cine 
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cine  all  thofe  images  to  duft  and  confuGon,  which  fcemed 
to  be  as  lafVing  as  if  graved  in  marble. 

$.  6.  But  concerning  the  ideas  themfclves     conftantly 

it  is  eafy  to  remark,   that   thofe  tbat  are     repcatedideas 

ofteneft  refreflied  (amongft  which  are  thofe     can  fcarccbc 

that  are  conveyed  into  the  mind  by  more    ^^*' 

ways  than  one)  by  a  frequent  return  of  the  objedls  or 

aftipns  that  produce  them,  fix  themfclves  bed  in  the 

memory,  and  remain  cleared  and   longed  there:  and 

therefore  thofe  which  are  of  the  original  qualities  of 

bodies,  viz.  folidity, extcnfion,  figure,  motion,  and  red; 

and  thofe  that  almod  condantly  afFcdl  our  bodies,  as 

heat  and  cold  ;  and  thofe  which  are  the  atfcdions  of  all 

kinds  of  beings,  as  exidence,   duration  and  number, 

which  almod  every  objedt  that  affedls  our  fenfcs,  every 

thought  which  employs  our  minds,  bring  along  with 

them  :  thefe,  I  fay,  and  the  like  ideas,  are  feldom  quite 

lod,  whild  the  mind  retains  any  ideas  at  all. 

$•  7.  In  this  fecondary  perception,  as  I  i„  rcmcai- 
may  fo  call  it,  or  viewing  again  the  ideas  bering,  the 
that  are  lodged  in  the  memory,  the  mind  is  n^d  is  often 
oftentimes  more  than  barely  paflive;  the  ^  ^^* 
appearance  of  thofe  dormant  pictures  depending  fome- 
times  on  the  will.  The  mind  very  often  fets  itfclf  on 
work  in  fearch  of  fome  hidden  idea,  and  turns  as  it  were 
the  eye  of  the  foul  upon  it ;  though  fometimes  too  they 
dart  up  in  our  minds  of  their  own  accord,  and  oder 
themfclves  to  the  undcrdandingj  and  very  often  arc 
roufed  and  tumbled  out  of  their  dark  cells  into  open 
day-light,  by  turbulent  and  tempeduous  padions :  our 
aftcdlions  bringing  ideas  to  our  memory,  which  had 
otherwife  lain  quiet  and  unregarded.  This  farther  is  to 
be  obferved,  concerning  ideas  lodged  in  the  memory,  and 
upon  occafion  revived  by  the  mind,  that  they  are  not. 
only  (as  the  word  revive  imports)  none  of  them  new 
ones ;  but  alfo  that  the  mind  takes  notice  of  them,  as 
of  a  former  impreflion,  and  renews  its  acquaintance 
with  them,"  as  with  ideas  it  had  known  before.  So  that 
though  ideas  formerly  imprinted  are  not  ail  condantly 
in  view,  yt'C  in  remembrance  they  arQcor.dantly  known 

K  2  \^ 
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to  be  fuch  as  hare  been  formerly  imprfnted  ;  i.  c.  ift 

view,  aixl  taken  notice  ©f  before  by  the  underftand* 

ing.  ^     • 

Twodcfcfh  ^' ^'  ^^cmory,  lit  aw  intenedlual  creature^ 

in  the   me-  is  ncccflTary  in  the  next  degree  to  pcrccp- 

inory,  obli-  tion.     It  i*  of  fo  gFCJtt  moment,  that  wherr 

vion  and  ^^  j^  wanting,  all  the  reft  of  our  fecultics  .i 

flownels.  .  °1  r  r  i  v  j  •       « 

arc  m  a  great  mcafure  iifelcTs  :  and  wc  m 
our  thoughts,  rcafionings,  and  knowledge,  could  not 
proceed  bcryond  prcfcnr  objcdls,  were  it  not  for  the 
afliftancc  of  our  memories,  wherein  there  may  be  twa 
defcdls. 

Firft,  That  it  lofcs  the  idea  quite,  and  fo  fal"  it  pro* 
duces  perfeft  ignorance.  For  fmcc  we  can  know  no- 
thing farther  than  we  have  the  idea  of  it,  when  that  15 
gone,  we  are  in  perfcft  ignorance. 

Secondly,  That  it  moves  flowly,  and  retFicves  nor 
the  ideas  that  it  has,  and  are  laid  up  in  ftorc^  quick 
enough  to  ferve  the  mind  upon,  occafion.  This,  if  it 
be  to  a  great  degree,  is  ftupidity ;  and  he,  who,  through 
this  default  in  his  memory,  has  not  the  ideas  that  are 
really  prcfcrvcd  there,  ready  at  hand  when  need  and  occa- 
lion  calls  for  them,,  were  almoft  as  good  be  without  them 
i|uite,  fmcc  they  fcrvc  him  to  little  purpofe.  The  duH 
man,  who  lofes  the  opportunity  whilft  he  is  feeking  in 
his  mind  for  thofe  ideas  that  ihould  fervc  his  turn,  is 
n5t  much  more  happy  in  his  knowledge  than  one  that 
is  perfcdlly  ignorant.  It  is  the  bufincfs  therefore  of  the 
mcmorv  to  furnilh  ro  the  mind  thofe  dormant  ideas 
which  it  has  prcfcnr  occafion  for  ;  in  the  having  them 
ready  at  hand  on  all  occafions,  confifts  that  which  wc 
call  invention,  fancy,  and  quickncfs  of  parts.  ^ 

§.  9.  Thcfe  are  defects,  we  may  obfcrve,  in  the  mc- 
moiy  of  one  rr^an  compared  with  another.  There  is 
another  defecft  which  we  nmy  conceive  to  be  in  the  me- 
mory of  man  in  general,  compared  with  fome  fuperior 
created  intellcdtual  beings,  which  in  this  faculty  may  fo 
far  excel  man,  that  they  may  have  conftantly  in  view 
the  whole  fccne  of  all  their  former  adtions,  wherein  no 
one  of  the  thoughts  they  have  ever  bad  niay  flip  out  of 

their 
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r  light.  The  omnifciencc  of  God,  who  knows  all 
gs,  paft,  prcfcnt,  and  to  come,  and  to  whom  the 
ights  of  men's  hearts  always  lie  open,  may  fati&fy  us 
he.polfibility  of  this.  For  who  can  douht  but  God 
communicate  to  thofe  glorious  fpirits,  his  imme- 
:  attendants,  any  of  his  perfedfcions,  in  what  pro- 
ions  he  pleafes,  as  far  as  created  finite  beings  can  be 
.ble  ?  It  46  reported  of  that  prodigy  of  parts,  mon* 

*  PkfcaU  that  till  the  decay  of  his  health  had  im- 
sd  bis  memory^  he  forgot  nothing  *ctf  what  he  ha)d 
r^  read,  or  thotight,  in  any  part  of  hi«  rational  age. 
\  is  a  privilege  fo  little  known  to  moft  men,  that  it 
IS  almofl  incredible  to  thofe,  who,  after  the  ordinary 
»  meafure  all  others  by  themfelves ;  but  yet,  when 
idered,  may  help  us  to  enlarge  our  thoughts  to-* 
Is  greater ' perfedlion  of  it  in  fupcrior  ranks  of  fpi- 

For  this  of  Mr.  Pafcal  was  ftill  with  the  narrow- 
that  human  minds  are  confined  to  here,  of  having 
t  variety  of  ideas  ovAy  by  fucceflion,  not  all  at  once : 
reas  the  ieverdi  degrees  of  angels  may  probably  have 
vc  views,  and  fome  of  tSbem  be  endowed  with  capa- 
s  able  to  retain  t*ogether,  and  conllantly  fct  before 
1,  as  in  one  pidure,  all  their  pad  knowledge  at 
.  This,  we  may  conceive,  would  be  no  fmall  ad- 
age to  the  knowledge  of  a  thinking  man,  if  all  his 
thoughts  and  rcafonings  could  be  always  prelent  to 
.  And  therefore  we  may  fuppofe  it  one  of  thofe 
s,  wherein  the  knowledge  of  feparace  fpirits  may 
edingly  furpafs  ours* 
10.  Thi«  faculty  of  laying  up  and  re- 
ng  the  ideas  that  are  brought  into  the  nl^J^^L^^ 
J,  fevc^l  other  animals  feem  to  have 
great  degree,  as  well  as  man.  For  to  pafs  by  other 
nces,  birds  learning  of  tunes,  and  the  endeavours 
may  obferve  in  them  to  hit  the  notes  right,  put  it 
doubt  with  me,  that  they  have  perception,  and  re- 
ideas  in  their  memories,  and  ufe  them  for  patterns, 
it  feems  to  me  impoffible,  that  they  fliould  cndca- 

•  to  conform  their  voices  to  notes  (as  it  is  plain  they 
of  which  they  had  no  ideas.     For  though  I  fhcuIJ 

K  3  grant 
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grant  found  may  mechanically  caufc  a  certain  motion  of 
the  animal  fpirits,  in  the  brains  of  thofe  birds,  whilft 
the  tunc  is  adually  playing ;  and  that  motion  may  be 
continued  on  to  the  mufclcs  of  the  wings,  and  fo  the 
bird  mechanically  be  driven  away  by  certain  noifes, 
bccaufe  this  may  tend  to  the  bird's  prcfervation :  yet 
that  can  never  be  fuppofed  a  reafon,  why  it  (houl(}  caufc 
mechanically,  cither  whilft  the  tunc  is  playing^  much 
lefs  after  it  has  ceafcd,  fuch  a  motion  of  the  organs  in 
the  bird's  voice,  as  (hould  conform  it  to  the  notes  of  a 
foreign  found  ;  which  imitation  can  be  of  no  ufe  to' the 
bird's  prcfervation.  But  which  is  more,  it  cannot  with 
any  appearance  of  reafon  be  fuppofed  (much  lefs  proved) 
that  birds,  without  fenfc  and  memory,  can  approach 
their  notes  nearer  and  nearer  by  degrees  to  a  tune  played 
ycftcrday ;  w-hich  if  they  have  no  idea  of  in  their  me- 
mory, is  no- where,  nor  can  be  a  pattern  for  them  to 
imitate,  or  which  any  repeated  cflays  can  bring  them 
nearer  to.  Since  there  is  no  reafon  why  the  found  of 
a  pipe  fliould  leave  traces  in  their  brains,  which  not  at 
firft,  but  by  their  after-endeavours,  (liould  produce 
the  like  founds ;  and  why  the  founds  they  make  thcni- 
fclvcs,  Ihould  not  make  traces  which  they  fhould  fol- 
low, as  well  as  thofe  of  the  pipe,  is  impoflible  to  con- 
ceive. 


C    H    A    F.     XI. 

Of  Di/c  erjihg,  and  other  Operations  of  th^  MiiuL 

No  know.       §•  I-  A  NGTHER  faculty  wp  piay  take 
Jcdgc  with*  -CV.  notice  of  in  our  minds,  is  that  of 

out  difcern-     difcerning  and  diftinguifhing  between  the 
(xicnt.  feveral  idea^  it  has.     It  is  not  enough  tq 

have  a  confufed  perception  of  fomcthing  in  general; 
unlefi;  the  mind  had  a  diftind  perception  of  ditFerent 

objefts 
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objcSs  and  their  qualities,  it  \vould  be  capable  of  very 
kittle  knoM  ledge  ;  though  the  bodies  that  atfcdl  us  were 
a3  bufy  about  us  as  they  arc  now,  and  the  inind  wore 
continually  employed  in  thinking.  On  this  faculty  of 
diftinguifliing  one  thing  from  another,  depends  the 
evidence  and  certainty  of  fcvcral,  even  very  general 
propofitions,  which  have  paflcd  for  innate  truths ;  be- 
caufc  men,  overlooking  the  true  caufe  why  thofe  pro- 
pofitions find  univerfal  aflcnt,  impute  it  wholly  to  na- 
tive uniform  impreflions :  whereas  it  in  truth  depends 
upon  this  clear  difcerning  faculty  of  the  mind,  whereby 
it  perceives  two  ideas  to  be  the  fame,  or  diftcrent.  But 
of  this  more  hereafter. 

§.2.  How  much  the  imperfeclion  of  ac-    rpj^  ^^^ 
curately  difcriminating  ideas  one  from  ano-    nrncc  of  wit 
ther  lies  cither  in  the  dulnefs  or  faults  of    and  judg- 
thc  organs  of  fenfe ;  or  want  of  aCutenefs,    '"^"^* 
cxercife,  or  attention,  in  the  underftanding;  or  hafti- 
nefs  and  precipitancy,  natural  to  fome  tempers,  I  will 
not  here  examine :  it  fuffices  to  take  notice,  that  this 
is  one  of  the  operations,  that  the  mind  may  refledl  on 
and  obferve  in  itfelf.     It  is  of  that  confequcnce  to  its 
other  knowledge,  that  fo  far  as  this  faculty  is  in  itfelf 
dull,  or  not  rightly  made  ufe  of,  for  the  diftinguifhing 
one  thing  from  another;  fo  far  our  notions  are  confufed, 
and  our  reafon  and  judgment  diUiirbcd  or  mifled.     If 
in  having  our  ideas  in  the  memory  ready  at  hand  con- 
fifts  quickncfs  of  parts ;  in  this  of  having  them  uncon- 
fufed,  and  being  able  nicely  to  diftingiiifli  one  thing 
from  another,  where  there  is  but  the  lead  dilFcrcnce, 
confifts,    in  a  great  mcafiire,    the   exadtncfs   of  judg- 
ment, and  clcarncfs  of  reafon,  which  is  to  be  obfervcd 
in  one  man  above  another.     And  hence  perhaps  may 
te  given  fome  reafon  of  that  common  obfcrvation,  that 
men,  who  have  a  great  deal  of  wit,   and  prompt  me- 
mories,  have   not    always   the    cleared  judj^nicnt,    or 
deepeft  reafon :  for  wit  lying  moil  in  the  aJlcmblagc  of 
ideas,  and  putting  thofe  together  with  quicknds  and 
variety,  wherein  can  be  found  arty  rcfcmblance  or  con- 
jrruity,  thereby  to  make  up  pleafant  pidures,  and  agrec- 

K  4.  able 
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able  vifions  in  the  fancy ;  judgment  on  the  contrary, 
lies  quite  on  the  other  fide,  in.  R*parating  carefully,  one 
from  another,  ideas,  wherein  can  be  found  the  Icaft  dif- 
ference ;  thereby  to  avoid  being  mifled  by  fimilitude^and 
by  affinity  to  take  one  thing  for  another.    This  is  a  way 
of  proceeding  quite  contrary  to  metaphor  and  allufion^ 
wherein  for  the  moft  part  lies  that  entertainment  and 
pleafantry  of  wit,  which  llrikes  fo  lively  on  the  fancy, 
and  therefore  is  fo  acceptable  to  all  people ;  becaufe  its 
beauty  appears  at  firft  fight,  and  there  is  required  no 
labour  of  thought  to  examine  what   truth  or  reafon 
there  is  in  it.     The  mind,  without  looking  any  for-' 
ther,  rcfts  fatisficd  with  the  agreeablenefs  of  the  pic- 
lure,  and  the  gaiety  of  the  fancy:  and  it  is  a  kind  of 
an  affront  to  go  about  to  examine  it  by  the  fcvere  rules 
of  truth  and  good  reafon ;  whereby  it  appears,  that  it 
confifts  in  fomething  that  is  not  perfcdtly  conformable 
to  them. 

§.3.  To  the  well  diftinguiihing  our 
So^cWndcrs  ^^^^^>  ^^  chiefly  contributes,  that  they  be 
coafafion.        ^^^^^  ^^^  determinate  :  and  where  they  are 

fo,  it  will  not  breed  any  confufion  or  mif- 
take  about  them,  though  the  fenfcs  fliould  (as  fome- 
timcs  they  do)  convey  them  from  the  fame  objeft  dif- 
ferently, on  different  occafions,  and  fo  feem  to  err. 
For  though  a  man  in  a  fever  fliould  from  fugar  have  a 
bitter  taftc,  which  at  another  time  would  produce  a 
fw'ect  one;  yet  the  idea  of  bitter  in  that  man's  mind> 
would  be  as  clear  and  diftinft  from  the  idea  of  fweet, 
as  if  he  had  tafted  only  gall.  Nor  docs  it  make 
any  more  confufion  between  the  two  ideas  of  fwect 
and  bitter,  that  the  fame  fort  of  body  produces  at 
one  time  one,  and  at  another  time  another  idea  by 
the  tafte,  than  it  makes  a  confufion  in  two  ideas  of 
white  and  fwect,  or  white  and  round,  that  the  fame 
piece  of  fugar  produces  them  both  in  the  mind  at  the 
fame  time.  And  the  ideas  of  orange-colour  and  azure, 
that  are  produced  in  the  mind  by  the  fame  parcel  of  the 
infufion  of  lignum  n^fphriticum,  are  no  lefs  diftinill 
ideas,  than  thofe  of  the  fame  colours,  taken  from  two 
very  different  bodies. 

$.  4.  The 
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$•  4.  The  comparing  them  oae  with  ano- 
rher,  in  refped  of  extent,  degrees^  time,  Co«npMi»g* 
placej  or  any  other  circumllances,  is  another  operation 
of  the  mind  about  ^ts  ideas,  and  is  that  upon  whiqh  de* 
pends  all  that  large  tribe  of  ideas,  comprehended  under 
relations ;  which  of  how  vafl  an  extent  it  is,  I  (hall  have 
occafion  to  conlider^  hereafter. 

$•  5.  How  far  brutes  jiartake  in  this  fa- 
culty, is  not  eafy  to  determine ;  I  imagine    ^"'^*  ^' 

^,     'V  .  /  •  ^   J  ^g-        pare  butun- 

they  have  it  not  in  any  great  degree :  for  perfcaiy. 
though  they  probably  have  feveral  ideas 
diftindt  enough,  yet  it  fecms  to  me  to  be  the  preroga- 
tive of  human  underftanding^  when  it  has  fufiiciently 
diftinguifhed  any  ideas,  fo  as  to  perceive  them  to  be 
perfedUy  different,  and  fo  confequently  two,  to  caft: 
about  and  conlider  in  what  circumftances  they  are  capa- 
ble to  be  compared  :  and  therefore,  I  think,  beads  com- 
pare not  their  ideas  farther  than  fome  feniible  circum-^ 
ihmces  annexed  to  the  objeds  themfelves.  The  other 
power  of  comparing,  which  may  be  obferved  in  men, 
belonging  to  general  ideas,  and  ufeful  only  to  abftnuSl: 
reafonings,  we  may  probably  conjedure  bcafls  have  not. 

$•  6.  The  next  operation  we  may  obferve  Compound- 
\n  the  mind  about  its  ideas,  is  compofition  ;  i^g* 
whereby  it  puts  together  feveral  of  thofe  fimple  ones  it 
has  received  from  fenfation  and  refledion,  and  combines 
them  into  complex  ones.  Under  this  of  compofition 
may  be  reckoned  alfo  that  of  enlarging ;  wherein  though 
the  compofition  does  not  fo  much  appear  as  in  more 
complex  ones,  yet  it  is  neverthelcfs  a  putting  feveral 
ideas  together,  though  of  the  fame  kind.  Jfhus  by 
adding  feveral  units  together,  we  make  the  idea  of  a 
dozen ;  and,  putting  together  the  repeated  ideas  of  fe- 
veral perches,  we  frame  that  of  a  furlong. 

$.  7.  In  this  alfo,  1  fuppofe,  brutes  come    ^^^^  ^^. 
far  fhort  pf  men :  for  though  they  take  in,    pound  but 
and  retain  together  feveral  combinations  of    i^ttlc 
iimple  ideas,  as  poflibly  the  fhape,  fmcll,  and  voice  of 
his  mafler  make  up  the  complex  idea  a  dog  has  of  him, 
or  rather  arc  fo  xhapy  diflind  marks  whereby  he  knows 

him ; 
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him ;  yet  I  do  not  think  they  do  of  themfelvcs  ever  com- 
pound them,  and  make  complex  ideas.  And  perhaps 
even  where  we  think  they  have  complex  ideas,  it  is  only 
out  limple  one  that  direfts  them  in  the  knowledge  of 
feveral  things,  which  poffibly  they  diftinguilh  Icfs  by 
their  fight  than  we  imagine:  for  I  have  been  credibly 
informed  that  a  bitch  will  nurfe,  play  with,  3nd  be  fond 
of  young  foxes,  as  much  as,  and  in  place  of,  her  pup- 
pies ;  if  you  can  but  get  them  once  to  fuck  her  fo  long^ 
that  her  milk  may  go  through  them.  And  thofe  animals, 
which  have  a  numerous  brood  of  y6ung  ones  at  once, 
appear  not  to  have  any  knowledge  of  their  number :  for 
though  they  are  mightily  concerned  for  any  of  their 
young  that  arc  taken  from  them  whilft  they  are  in  fight 
or  hearing ;  yet  if  one  or  two  of  them  be  ftolen  froni 
them  in  their  abfence,  or  without  noife,  they  appear 
not  to  mifs  them,  or  to  have  any  fcnfe  that  their  num- 
ber is  Icflcned. 

Namin«^.  ^'  ^j  ^^^^  children  have,    by  repeated 

***'  fenfations,  got  ideas  fixed  in  their  memo- 

ries, they  begin  by  degrees  to  learn  the  ufe  of  figns. 
And  when  they  have  got  the  (kill  to  apply  the  organs  of 
fpcech  to  the  framing  of  articulate  founds,  they  begin 
to  make  ufe  of  words,  to  fignify  their  ideas  to  others, 
Thefe  verbal  figns  they  fometimes  borrow  from  others, 
and  fometimes  make  themfclves,  as  one  may  obfervc 
among  the  new  and  unufual  names  children  often  give 
to  things  in  the  firft  ufe  of  language, 

Abffraaion.  *•  9-  The  ufe  of  words  then  being  to 

fiand  as  outward  marks  of  our  internal  ideas, 
and  thofe  ideas  being  taken  from  particular  things,  if 
every  particular  idea  that  we  take  in  ihould  have  a  dif- 
tincl  name,  names  muft  be  endlefs.  To  prevent  this, 
the  mind  makes  the  particular  ideas,  received  from 
particular  objects,  to  become  general;  which  is  done 
1»>  conlidcring  them  as  they  are  in  the  mind,  fuch  ap- 
pearances, ftparate  from  all  other  exift^enccs,  and  the 
cir«  umftances  of  real  exiftence,  as  time,  place,  or  any 
ulhcr  coiKumitant  ideas.  This  is  callect  abfiraftion, 
;^hc:c;by  ideas,  taken  from  particular  beings,  become 

tT'n- 
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general  reprefentativcs  of  all  of  the  fame  kind,  and  their 
names  general  names,  applicable  to  whatever  exifts  con- 
formable to  fuch  abftrac^l  ideas.  Such  precife  naked 
appearances  in  the  mind,  without  considering  how» 
whence^  or  with  what  others  they  came  there,  the  un- 
derftanding  lays  up  (with  i.amcs  commonly  annexed  to 
them)  as  the  (tandard  to  rank  real  exiflcnccs  into  forts, 
as  they  agree  with  thcfe  patterns,  and  to  denominate 
them  accordingly.  Thus  the  fame  colour  being  ob- 
fervcd  to-day  in  chalk  or  fnow,  which  the  mind  yef- 
terday  received  from  milk,  it  confiders  that  appearance 
alone,  makes  it  a  reprcfcntative  of  all  of  that  kind  ;  and 
having  given  it  the  name  whitenefs,  it  by  that  found 
fignifies  the  fame  quality,  whercfoever  to  be  imagined 
or  met  with  c  and  thus  univerfals^  whether  ideas  or 
terms,  are  made.- 

§-  10.  If  it  may  be  doubted,    whether    ^         . 
beads   compound  and  enlarge  their  ideas    f^raanot, 
that  way  to  any  degree;    this,  I  think,  I 
may  be  pofltive  in,  that  the  power  of  abflrading  i$  not 
at  all  in  them  ;  and  that  the  having  of  general  ideas,  is 
that  which  puts  a  perfed:  diftini^tion  betwixt  man  and 
brutes,  and  is  an  excellency  which  the  faculties  of  brutes 
do  by  no  means  attain  to.     For  it  is  evident  we  obfcrvc 
no  footfteps  in  them  of  making  ufc  of  general  ligns  for 
univerfal  ideas ;  from  which  we  have  rcafon  to  imagine, 
that  they  have  not  the  faculty  of  abftracling,  or  mak- 
ing general  ideas,  fince  they  have  nQ  ufe  of  words,  or 
any  other  general  figns, 

§.  II.  Nor  can  it  be  imputed  to  their  want  of  fit 
organs  to  frame  articulate  founds,  that  they  have  no  ufe 
or  knowledge  of  general  words ;  lincc  many  of  them, 
we  find,  can  fafhion  fuch  founds,  and  pronounce  words 
diftindtjy  enough,  but-never  with  any  fuch  application. 
And  on  the  other  fide,  men,  who  through  fome  defect 
in  the  organs  want  words,  yet  fail  not  to  exprcfs  their 
univerfal  ideas  by  figns,  which  ferve  thcni  inllead  oj 
general  words ;  a  faculty  which  we  fee  bcalls  come 
Ihort  in.  And  therefore  I  think  we  may  fiippofc,  that 
it  is  in  this  that  thc.fpccics  of  brutes  ^rc  difcriminatcd 

from 
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from  man;  and  it  is  that  proper  difference  wherein  they 
are  wholly  feparated,  and  which  at  lafts  widens  to  fo  vaft 
a  dlflance :  for  if  they  have  any  ideas  at  ail^  and  arc  not 
bare  machines  (as  fome  would  have  themj  we  cannot 
<leny  them  to  have  fome  reafon.  It  feems  as  evident  to 
me,  that  they  do  feme  of  them  in  certain  inftahces  rea- 
ion,  as  that  they  have  fenfe ;  but  it  is  only  in  particular 
ideas,  juft  as  they  received  them  from  their  fenfes. 
They  are  the  beft  of  them  tied  up  within  thofe  narrow 
bounds,  and  have  not  (as  I  think)  the  faculty  to  enlarge 
them  by  any  kind  of  abflradion. 
Idiot  %xA  §•  12-  How  far  ideots  are  concerned  ia 

tnadmen.         ^^^  ^^^^  ®^  weaknefs  of  any,  or  all  of  the 

foregoing  faculties,  an  exad:  obfervation  of 
their  feveral  ways  of  faltering  would  no  doubt  difcover : 
for  thofe  who  either  perceive  but  dully,  or  retain  the 
ideas  that  come  into  their  minds  but  ill,  who  cannot 
readily  excite  or  compound  them,  will  have  little  mat- 
ter to  think  on«  Thofe  who  cannot  diftinguifh,  com- 
pare, and  abilracfl,  would  hardly  be  able  to  underftond 
and  make  ufe  of  language,  or  judge  or  reafon  to  an^jr 
tolerable  degree ;  but  only  a  little  and  imperfedUy  about 
things  prefent,  and  very  familiar  to  their  fenfes.  And 
indeed  any  of  the  forementioned  faculties,  if  wanting, 
or  out  of  order,  produce  fuitable  efFedb  in  men's  under- 
Handings  and  knowledge. 

§.  13.  In  fine,  the  defcdl  in  naturals  ieems  to  pro- 
ceed from  want  of  quickncfs,  adivicy,  and  motion  in 
the  intellectual  faculties,  whereby  they  are  deprived  of 
reafon ;  whereas  madmen,  on  the  other  fide,  fecm  to 
fulFcr  by  the  other  extreme  :  for  they  do  not  appear  to 
me  to  have  loft  the  faculty  of  rcafoning ;  but  having 
joined  together  fome  ideas  very  wrongly,  they  miftake 
them  for  truths,  and  they  err  as  men  do  that  argue  right 
from  wrong  principles.  For  by  the  violence  of  their 
imaginations,  having  taken  their  fancies  for  realities, 
they  make  right  dcdudions  from  them.  Thus  you  fhall 
find  a  diftradted  man  fancying  himfelf  a  king,  with  a 
right  inference  require  fuitable  attendance,  rcfpedl  and 
obedience ;  others,  who  have  thought  thcmfclvcs  made 

of 


erf  glafs,  have  uftd  the  caution  neceffary  to  preferve 
Such  brittle  bodies.     Hence .  it  comes  to  pafs  that  a 
xnan»  who  is  very  fob^r^  and  of  a  right  underftanding 
in  all  other  things^  may  in  one  particular  be  as  frantick 
as  any  in  Bedlam ;  if  cither  by  any  fuddcn  very  ftrong 
impreffibn^  or  long  fixing  his  fancy  upon  one  fort  of 
thoughts^  incoherent  ideas  have  been  cemented  together 
So  powerfully,  as  to  remain  united*     But  there  are  de- 
grees of  itiadnefs,  as  of  folly;  the  diforderly jumbling 
ideas  together,  is  in  fome  more,  fome  Icfs.     In  (hort, 
herein  feems  to  lie  the  difference  between  idiots  and 
madmen,  that  madmen  put  wrong  ideas  together,  and 
fo  make  wrong  propofitions,  but  argue  and  reafon  right 
from  them ;  but  idiots  make  very  few  or  no  propofi- 
tions,  and  reafon  fcarce  at  all. 

$.  14.  Thefe,  I  think,  are  the  firft  facul-  m^j^qj^ 
tics  and  operations  of  the  mind,  which  it 
roakes  ufe  of  in  underftanding :  and  though  they  arc 
exercifed  about  all  its  ideas  in  general,  yet  the  inftances 
I  have  hitherto  given  have  been  chiefly  in  fimple  ideas  3 
and  I  have  fubjoined  the  explication  of  thefe  faculties 
of  the  mind  to  that  of  fimple  ideas,  before  I  come  to 
what  I  have  to  fay  concerning  complex  ones,  for  theft 
following  reafons. 

Firft,  Becaufe  feveral  of  thefe  faculties  being  exer- 
cifed at  firft  principally  about  fimple  ideas,  we  might, 
by  following  nature  in  its  ordinary  method,  trace  and 
^ifcover  them  in  their  rife,  progrcfs,  and  gradual  im- 
provements. 

Secondly,  Becaufe  obferving  the  faculties  of  the 
mind  how  they  operate  about  fimple  ideas,  which  arc 
Xifually,  in  moft  men's  minds,  much  more  clear,  pre- 
cife,  and  diftindl  than  complex  ones ;  we  may  the  bet- 
ter examine  and  learn  how  the  mind  abftradls,  denomi- 
nates, compares,  and  exercifes  its  other  operations  about 
thofe  which  are  complex,  wherein  we  are  much  more 
liable  to  miftake. 

Thirdly,  Becaufe  thefe  very  operations  of  the  mind 
about  ideas,  received  from  fenfations,  are  themfelves, 
when  refle<^ed  on,  another  fet  of  ideas,  derived  from 
that  other  fpurce  of  our  knowledge  v^YvVOci  \  c^  x^ 
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fleftion,  and  therefore  fit  to  be  confidered  in  rhis  place 
after  the  fimple  ideas  of  fcnfatipn.  Of  compounding, 
comparing,  abftrading,  &c.,  I  have  but  juft  fpoken, 
having  occafion  to  treat  of  them  more  at  large  in  other 
places. 

Tiiefcarethe  $•  '5-  And  thus  I  have  given  a  (hort^ 

beginnings  and,  I  think,  true  hiftory  of  the  firft  be-* 

of  human  ginnings  of  human  knowledge,  whence  the 

knowledge.  jj^j^j  ^^5  jjj^  P^j^  objefts,  and  by  what  ftcps 

it  makes  its  progrefs  to  the  laying  in  and  ftoring  up 
thofe  ideas,  out  of  which  is  to  be  framed  all  the  know- 
ledge it  is  capable  of ;  wherein  I  muft  appeal  to  expe- 
rience and  obfervation,  whether  1  am  in  the  right :  the 
bcft  way  to  come  to  truth,  being  to  examine  things  as 
really  they  are,  and  not  to  conclude  they  are,  as  we 
fancy  of  ourfclvcs,  or  have  been  taught  by  others  to 
imagine. 

.       .  §.  i6.  To  deal  truly,  this  is  the  only  way 

experience.       ^^^^^  ^  ^^^  difcovcr,  whereby  the  ideas  of 

things  are  brought  into  the  underftanding : 
if  other  men  have  either  innate  ideas,  or  infufed  prin- 
ciples, they  have  reafon  to  enjoy  them  ;  and  if  they  are 
fure  of  it,  it  is  impofliblc  for  others  to  deny  them  the 
privilege  that  they  have  above  their  neighbours.  I  can 
Ipeak  but  of  what  I  iind  in  myfclf,  and  is  agreeable  to 
thofe  notions ;  which,  if  we  will  examine  the  whole 
courfe  of  men  in  their  fcvcral  ages,  countries,  and  edu- 
cations, fccm  to  depend  on  thofe  foundations  which  I 
have  laid,  and  to  corrcfpond  with  this  method  in  all  the 
parts  and  degrees  thereof. 

Dark  room,  §•  I?-  ^  pi'ctend  not  to  teach,  but  to  in- 

quire, and  therefore  cannot  .but  confefs 
here  again,  that  external  and  internal  fenfation  are  the 
only  paflagcs  that  I  can  find  of  knowledge  to  the  un- 
derllanding.  Thefe  alone  as  far  as  I  can  difcover,  arc 
the  windows  by  which  light  is  let  into  this  dark  room : 
for  methinks  the  underftanding  is  not  much  unlike  a 
clofet  wholly  fhut  from  light,  with  only  fome  little 
opening  left,  to  let  in  external  vifible  rcfemblanccs,  or 
ideas  of  things  without:  would  the  pidurcs  coming 
into  fucb  a  dark  room  hut  ftay  there,  and  lie  fo  orderly 
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as  to  be  found  upon  occafion^  it  would  very  much  rc-« 
iemble  the  underdanding  of  a  man,  in  reference  to  all 
objeds  of  fight,  and  the  ideas  of  them. 

Thcfe  are  my  gueflcs  concerning  the  means  whereby 
the  underflanning  comes  to  have  and  retain  fimple 
ideasi  and  the  modes  of  them,  with  fome  other  opera- 
tions about  them.  I  proceed  now  to  examine  fome  of 
thefe  Ample  ideas,  and  their  modes,  a  little  more  par- 
ticularly. 


CHAP.    XU. 

Of  Complex  Ideas. 

§•1.      \^7  ^  ^^^^  hitherto  confidered    Made  by  the 
Y  V     thofe  ideas,  in  the  reception    mind  out  of 
whereof  the  mind  is  only  paflive,    which    ftmplconcs. 
^c  thofe  fimple  ones  received  from  fenfation  and  re- 
flexion before  mentioned,    whereof  the  mind  cannot 
^ake  one  to  itfelf,  nor  have  any  idea  which  does  not 
wholly  qonfift  of  them.     But  as  the  mind  is  wholly  paf- 
^ve  in  the  reception  of  all  its  fimple  ideas,  fo  it  exerts 
^veral  afts  of  its  own,  whereby  out  of  its  fimple  ideas 
^  the  materials  and  foundations  of  the  red,  the  other 
^JC  framed.     The  adls  of  the  mind,  wherein  it  exerts 
its  power  over  its  fimple  ideas,  arc  chiefly  thcfe  three: 
^ .  Combining  feveral  fimple  ideas  into  one  compound 
^nc,  and  thus  all  complex  ideas  are  made.   >  2.  The  fe- 
^ond  is  bringing  two  ideas,  whether  fimple  or  com- 
plex, together,  and  fetting  them  by  one  another,  fo  as 
j^o,  take  a  view  of  theni  at  once,  without  uniting  them 
^nto  one ;  by  which  way  it  gets  all  its  ideas  of  rela- 
tions.    3.  The  third  is  fcparating  them  from  all  other 
^deas  that  accompany   them  in   their  real   cxiftence ; 
^his  is  called  abfiradtion :  and  thus  all  its  general  ideas 
^re  made.     This  fliows  man's  power,  and  its  w  ays  of 
Operation,  to  be  much  what  the  fame  in  the  mater ia^V 
3  ^^^ 
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and  intellcdhial  world.  For  the  materials  in  both  be« 
ing  fuch  as  he  has  no  power  over,  either  to  make  or 
deftroy,  all  that  man  can  do  is  either  to  unite  them  to- 
gether, or  to  fet  them  by  one  another,  or  wholly  fepa- 
rate  them.  I  fhall  here  begin  with  the  firft  of  thefe  in 
the  conlideration  of  complex  ideas,  and  come  to  the 
other  two  in  their  due  places.  As  fimple  ideas  are  ob- 
ferved  to  exift  in  feveral  combinations  united  together, 
fo  the  mind  has  a  power  to  coniider  feveral  of  them 
united  together  as  one  idea ;  and  that  not  only  as  thpy 
arc  united  in  external  objcdls,  but  as  itfelf  has  joined 
them.  Ideas  thus  made  up  of  feveral  iimple  ones  put 
together,  I  call  complex;  fuch  as  are  beauty,  gratitude, 
a  man,  an  army,  the  univerfe ;  which  though  compli- 
cated of  various  fimplc  ideas,  or  complex  ideas  made 
up  of  fimple  ones,  yet  are,  when  the  mind  pleafes,  con- 
iidered  each  by  itfelf  as  one  entire  thing,  and  fignified 
by  one  name. 
«.  ,     ,  §.  2.   In  this  faculty  of  repeating  and 

SnaM  voIuQ*       ...  «         .        .  /  1  ^       -     J    1 

-iarily.  j^^^i^g  together  its  ideas,  the  mmd   has 

great  power  in  varying  and  multiplying  the 
objcdls  of  its  thoughts,  infinitely  beyond  what  fenlation 
or  refledtion  furniihed  it  with;  but  all  this  ftill  con- 
fined to  thofe  fimple  ideas  which  it  received  from  thofe 
two  fources,  and  which  are  the  ultimate  materials  of  all 
its  compofitions :  for  fimple  ideas  are  all  from  things 
themfclves,  and  of  thefe  the  mind  can  have  no  more,  nor 
other  than  what  arc  fuggefied  to  it.  It  can  have  no 
other  ideas  of  fenfible  qualities  than  what  come  fix)m 
without  by  the  fcnfcs,  nor  any  ideas  of  other  kind  of 
operations  of  a  thinking  fubftancc,  than  what  it  finds  in 
itfelf;  but  when  it  has  once  got  thefe  fimplc  ideas,  it 
is  not  confined  barely  to  obfervation,  and  what  offers 
itfelf  from  without :  it  can,  by  its  own  power,  put  to- 
gether thofe  ideas  it  has,  and  make  new  complex  ones, 
which  it  never  received  fo  united. 
Arc  either  ^*  3*    Complex    ideas,    however    com- 

modes, fob-  pounded  and  decompounded,  though  their 
fiances  or  re*-  number  be  infinite,  and  the  variety  end- 
lations.  i^fj^  wheicwith  they  fill  and  entertain  the 

thoughts 
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ilioughts  of  men;  yet,  I  think,  they  may  be  all  reduced 
under  thefe  three  heads:  i.  Modes.  2.  Subftances, 
J.  Relations. 

f,  4.  Firft,  Modes  I  call  fuch  complex  mj^ 
ideas,  which,  however  compounded,  con- 
bin  not  in  them  the  fuppofition  of  fubfifting  by  them- 
fclvcs,  but  are  confidercd  as  dependences  on,  or  affec-^ 
tipns  of  fubftances;  fuch  as  arc  ideas  iignifiecl  by  the 
words  trianjgle,  gratitude,  murder,  &c.  And  if  in 
this  I  ufc  the  word  mode  in  fomewhat  a  different  fenfe 
from  its  ordinary  (ignification,  I  beg  pardon  ;  it  being 
unavoidable  in  difcourfeSj  differing  from  the  ordinary 
received  notions,  cither  to  iti^ke  new  words,  or  to  ufc 
old  words  in  fomewhat  a  new  iignification:  the  latter 
whereof^  iii  our  prefcnt  cafe,  is  perhaps  the  Inore  to- 
lerable of  the  two. 

$i  5.    Of  thefe    modes j  there   are    two    Sitnple  and 
forts  which  deferve  diftinft  confidcration.  mixed 
Firft,  there  are  fome  which  are  only  va-     "^"■ 
tiations,  or  different  combinations  of  the  fame  fimple 
idea,  without  the  mixture  of  any  other ;  as  a  dozen  or 
fcorc ;  which  are  nothing  blit  the  ideas  of  fo  many  dif^ 
tind  units  added  together:  and   thefe   I    call  fimple 
nodes,  as  being  contained  within  the  bounds  of  one 
limple  idea. 

Secondly,  there  are  others  compounded  of  limple 
ideas  of  foveral  kinds,  put  together  to  make  one  com- 
plex One;  V.  g,  beauty,  confifting  of  a  certain  com- 
pofitlon  of  colour  and  figure,  caufing  de|ight  in  the 
oeholdrr ;  theft,  which  being  the  concealed  change  of 
the  polfeffion  of  any  things  without  the  confent  of  the 
proprietor,  contains,  as  is  vifible,  a  combination  of 
feveral  ideas  of  feveral  kinds :  and  thefe  I  call  mixtfd 
jnodes. 

$.  %.    Secondly,  the  ideas  Of  fubftariccs     . 
are  fuch  combinations  of  fimple  ideas,  as    fing^o^^j. 
arc  taken  to  reprefent  dillincl  particular    ic^^. 
things  fubfifling  by  thcmfelvesj  in  which 
the  fuppofed  or  confufed  idea  of  fubftance,  fuch  as  it 
is,  is  always  the  firft  and  chief.     Thus  if  to  fubftancc 
bcjoincd  the  fimple  idea  of  a  certain  dull  whlutts.  c^- 
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Jour,  with  certain  degrees  of  weight,  hardncfs,  duiflility, 
and  fufibility,  wc  have  the  idea  of  lead,  and  a  combi- 
nation of  the  ideas  of  a  CL-rtain  fort  of  figure,  with  the 
powers  of  motion.  Thought  and  rcafoning,  joined  to 
i'ubftancc,  make  the  ordinary  Idea  of  a  man.  Now  of 
fubftances  alfo  there  arc  two  forts  of  ideas  ;  one  of  firglc 
fubfVanccs,  as  they  cxift  fcparardy,  as  of  a  man  or  a 
ihcep  J  the  other  of  fcverat  of  thofe  put  together,  as  an 
army  of  men,  or  flock  of  Ihcop  :  which  colie<5live  idels 
of  fevcral  fubdances  thus  put  together,  are  as  much 
each  of  them  ont  fmgle  idea,  as  that  of  a  man,  or 
an  unit. 

ReUiion  ^-  ?■    Thirdly,   the  laft  fort  of  complex 

ideas,  is  that,  we  call  relation,  w,hich  con- 

fifts  in  the  conlidcration  and  comparing  one  idea  with 

,   another.     Of  thcfe  fcveral  kinds  we  iball  treat  in  their 

order. 

Thcabftro-  ^*  ^'     ^^  *^   ^'(ice    the    progrcfs    of  our 

fell  iJcv  minds,  and  with  attention  obfcrve  how 
Trom  (he  iwo  it  repeats,  adds  tog'ethcr,  and  unites  its 
fcuree*.  funple  ideas  received  from  fcnlation  or  re- 

flection, it  will  lead  us  farther  than  at  firft  perhaps  we 
fliould  have  imagined.  And  I  believe  we  Ihall  find, 
if  wc  warily  obferve  the  originals  of  our  notions,  that 
even  the  moll  abfVrufe  ideas,  how  remote  focver  they 
may  ft-em  from  fenfe,  or  from  any  operations  of  our 
own  minds,  are  yet  only  fuch  as  the  undcrftanding^ 
frames  to  iileir,  by  repeating  and  joining  together  i^exi, 
that  it  had  cither  from  objeds  of  fenfc,  or  from  its 
own  operations  about  them :  fo  that  thofc  even  large 
and  ablh'att  ideas  arc  derived  from  fcnfation  or  reflec- 
tion, being  no  other  than  what  the  mind,  by  the  ordi- 
nary ufe  of  its  own  faculties,  employed  about  ideas  re- 
ceived from  ohjcds  of  fenfe,  or  from  the  operations  it 
ohfcrves  in  itfelf  about  them,  may  and  does  attain  (hito. 
This  I  rtiall  endeavour  to  fliow  in  the  ideas  we  have 
of  fpace,  time,  and  infinity,  and  fonie  few  others,  that 
fccni  the  moft  remote  from  thofc  originals. 
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jp/f  Modes y  and  prft  of  the  Simple  Modes  of ' 

Space. 

^  Hough  in  the  foregoing  part    Sitople 
..    I  have  often  mentioned  nmple    Modes* 
hich  are  truly  the  materials  of  all  our  know-* 
ec  having  treated  of  the^  there,  rather  in  the 
:  they  come  into  the  mind^  than  as  (^iftinguilhed 
lers  more  compounded^  it  will  not  be  perhapt 
take  a  view  or  fome  of  themN^gain  under  this* 
ition,    and  examine  thofe  different  modifica^ 
the  fame  idea  :  which  the  mind  either  finds  in 
xifting»  or  is  able  to  make  within  itfelf,  with* 
help  of  any  extrinfecal  objedl,  or  any  foreign - 
»n. 

modifications  of  any  one  fimple  idea  (which^ 
«n  faid,  I  call  fimple  modes)  are  as  perfeAly  dif«> 
id  diftindt  ideas  in  the  mind,  as  thofe  of  the 
Jiftance  or  contrariety.  For  the  idea  of  two  is 
&  from  that  of  one,  as  bluenefs  from  heat,  or 
f  them  from  any  number :  and  yet  it  is  made 
of  that  fimple  idea  of  an  unit  repeated ;  and 
ns  of  this  kind  joined  together,  make  thofe 
imple  modes,  of  a  dozen,  a  grofs,  a  million* 
[  (hall  begin  with  the  fimple  idea    Idea  of 

I  have  fhowcd  above,  chap.  4*     fp«ce. 
get  the  idea  of  fpace,  both  by  our  fight  and 
vhich,  I  think,  is  fo  evident,  that  it  would  be 
fs  to  go  to  prove  that  men  perceive,  by  their 
lifiance  between  bodies  of  different  colours,  or 
the  parts  of  the  fame  body,  as  th«(;  they  fee 
:hemfelves;.  nor  is  it  lefn  obvioUs^  that  the/ 
\  in  the  dark  by  feeling  and  touch. 
This  fpade  confidered  barely    ift    §         ^ 
(Ctween  any  two  beings,    without    ^^ 
ttjjp.  an/  thin^  eifc  between  thcm» 

L  2  ^"^ 
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is  called  diOance  ;  if  confidered  in  length,  breadth,  aod 

thicknefs,  I  think  it  may  be  called  capacity.    The  term 

cxtenfion  is  ufually  applied  to  it  in  what  manner  foevcr 

confidered. 

lawDenTity.  ^"  *'  ^^^'^  different  diflancc  is  a  dif&- 

rent  modification  of  fpace ;  and  each  idea 
of  any  diffLrent  diflancc,  or  fpace,  is  a  fimple  mode  of 
this  idea.  Men  for  the  ufc,  and  by  the  cuftom  of  ma- 
furing,  fertie  in  their  minds  the  ideas  of  certam~ll»trf 
lengths,  fuch  as  arc  an  inch,  foot,  yard,  fathom,  mile, 
diameter  of  the  earth,  &c.  which  arc  {o  many  diltiild 
ideas  made  up  only  of  fpace.  When  any  fuch  Oaicd 
lengths  or  meafures  of  fpace  are  made  familiar  to  men's 
thoughts,  they  can  in  their  minds  repeat  them  as  otea  I 
as  they  will,  without  mixing  or  joining  to  them  the  1 
idea  of  body,  or  any  thing  elfc;  and  ^ame  10  them- 
felVes  the  ideas  of  long,  fquare,  or  cubic,  feet,  yards,  or 
fathoms,  here  amongll  the  bodies  of  the  univerfe,  or 
elfe  beyond  the  utmoft  bounds  of  all  bodies;  and  by 
adding  thcfe  ftill  one  to  another,  enlarge  their  ideas  of 
fpace  as  much  as  they  pleafc.  The  power  of  repeating, 
or  doubling  any  idea  we  hjve  of  any  diftance,  and  add- 
ing it  to  the  former  a«  often  as  wc  will,  without  being 
ever  able  to  come  to  any  (top  or  (tint,  let  us  enlarge  it 
as  much  as  we  will,  is  that  which  gives  us  the  idea  of 
inimenfity. 
Kffurc.  ^'  5*    "^^^""^  "  another  modification   (rf 

this  idea,  which  is  nothing  but  the  rela- 
tion which  the  parts  of  the  termination  of  extcnfion, 
or  circumfcribcd  fpace,  have  amonpft  thcmfclves.  This 
the  touch  difcovcrs  in  ft-nfiblc  bodies,  whofe  cxtre^ni- 
tits  come  within  cur  reach  j  and  the  eye  takes  both 
frpm  bodies  and  colours,  whofc  boundaries  arc  wttbin 
its  view  :  where  obfcrving  how  the  ex t rem iticrf"' termi- 
nate either  hi  ftraight  lines,  which  meet  at  diltcrnible 
angles ;  or  in  crooked  lines,  m  herein  no  angles  can  be- 
perceived:  by  conlidering  thcfe  as  they  relate  to  onfi' 
inother,  in  alt  parts  of  the  extremities  of  any  body  or 
fpace,  it  has  that  idea  we  call  ligurc,  which  affords  to 
the  mind  infinilc  variety.  For  befides  the  vaft'  num- 
ber 0/  di^ercnt  hgutes,  that  do  );eaUy.exi^>iiD>.<tH" 
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coherent  maflcs  of  matter,  the  flock  that  the  mind 
has  in  its  po>Vcr,  by  varying  the  idea  of  fpace,  and 
thereby  making  ftill  new  compolitions,  by  repeating 
its  own  ideas,  and  joining  them  as  it  pl^afcs,  is  per-» 
fedly  inexhauflible ;  and  fo  it  can  multiply  figures  ia 
infinitum. 

$.  6.  For  the  mind  having  a  power  to  ^rfgurc. 
repeat  the  idea  of  any  length  diredly 
(Iretched  out,  and  join  it  to  another  in  the  fame  direc- 
tion, which  is  to  double  the  length  of  that  flraight  line, 
or  clfe  join  another  with  what  inclination  it  thinks  fit, 
ind  fo  make  what  fort  of  angle  it  plcafes ;  and  being 
able  ^fo  to  Ihortcn  any  line  it  imagines,  by  taking 
from  it  one  half,  or  one  fourth,  or  what  part  it  plcafes, 
without  being  able  to  come  to  an  end  of  any  fuch  di« 
vifionsj  it  can  make  an  angle  of  any  bignefs :  fo  alfo 
the  lines  that  are  its  tides,  of  what  length  it  pleafca ; 
which  joining  again  to  other  lines  of  different  lengths, 
and  at  different  angles,  till  it  has  wholly  inclofed  any 
fpace,  it  is  evident,  that  it  can  multiply  figures  both  in 
their  fliape  and  capacity,  in  infinitum  ;  all  which  arc 
but  fo  many  different  iimplc  modes  of  fpace. 

The  fame  that  it  can  do  with  flraight  lines,  it  can 
alfo  do  with  crooked,  or  crooked  and  ftraight  together; 
and  the  fame  it  can  do  in  lines,  it  can  alfo  in  fuper« 
ficies :  by  which  we  may  be  led  into  farther  thoughts  of 
the  endleis  variety  of  figures,  that  the  mind  has  a 
power  to  make,  and  thereby  to  multiply  the  fimple 
modes  of  fpace« 

$.  7.  Another  idea  coming  under  this  pj^ 
head,  and  belonging  to  this  tribe,  is  that 
wc  call  place.  As  in  fimple  fpace,  wc  confider  the  re- 
lation of  diftance  between  any  two  bodies  or  points ; 
fo  in  our  idea  of  place,  we  confider  the  relation  of  dif- 
tance betwixt  any  thing,  and  any  two  or  more  points^ 
which  are  confidered  as  keeping  the  lame  diflance  one 
with  another,  and  fo  confidercd  as  at  reft :  for  when  we 
find  any  thing  at  the  fame  diflancc  now,  which  it  was 
(Tcfterday,  from  any  two  or  more  points,  which  have 
not  fince  changed  their  diflance  one  with  another,  and 
with  which  we  then  comoared  it,  we  fay  it  hath  kept 
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the  faine  pUcc  ;  but  jf  it  hath  fcnl'ibly  altered  its  dillance 
with  either  of  thofc  points,  we  fay  it  hath  changed  iis 
place:  though  vulgarly  fpeakin^,  in  the  common  notion 
.of  place,  wedo  not  always  cxadly  obfcrvc  the  defiance 
Irom  thefe  precifc  points ;  but  from  larger  portions  of 
fcnfiblc  objefls,  to  which  we  confidtr  the  thing  placed 
to  bear  relation,  and  its  diflance  from  which  wc  have 
-fomc  reafon  to  obferve. 

§.  8.  Thu5  a  company  of  chcfs-mcn  (landing  on  the 
fame  fquares  of  the  chefs-board,  where  wc  left  them, 
wc  fay  they  are  all  in  the  fame  place,  or  unmoved; 
though  perhaps  the  chefs-board  hath  been  in  the  mean 
time  carried  out  of  one  room  into  another  i  becaufe  wc 
compared  them  only  to  the  parts  of  thft  chefs-board, 
which  keep  the  fame  diiUnce  one  with  another.  The 
chefs-board,  wc  alfo  fay,  is  in  the  fame  pUce  it  was,  if 
it  remain  in  the  fame  part  of  tl*;  cabin,  though  per- 
haps the  fhip,  which  it  is  in,  fads  all  the  while:  and 
the  (hip  is  faid  to  be  in  the  fame  place,  fuppofiitg  it 
kept  the  fame  diftance  with  the  parts  of  the  neigh- 
bouring land  ;  though  perhaps  the  earth  hath  turned 
round  j  and  io  both  chcfs-nien,  and  board,  and  (hip, 
iiave  every  one  changed  place,  in  rcfpcd  of  remoter 
bodies,  which  have  kept  the  fame  dillance  one  with 
another.  Bui  yet  the  di(tancc  fiom  certain  parts  of  the 
boaid,  being  that  which  determines  the  place  of  the 
chefs-men  ;  and  the  dilUncc  from  the  fixed  parts  of 
the  cabin  (with  which  we  made  the  comparifonj  be- 
ing that  which  determined  the  place  oi  the  chefs-board ; 
and  the  fixed  parts  of  the  earth,  that  by  which  we  de- 
termined the  place  of  the  (hip;  ihcfc  things  maybe 
faid  to  be  in  the  fame  place  in  thofe  rcfpcCts  :  though 
their  dillance  from  fome  other  things,  which  in  this 
matter  we  did  not  confider,  being  varied,  they  have  un- 
doubtedly changed  place  in  that  rcfpccl ;  and  wc  our- 
ftlvcs  fhall  think  fo,  when  wc  have  occalion  to  com" 
pare  them  wiih  thofc  other. 

,  J.  9.  But  this  modification  of  diflance  we  call  p]«ce, 
being  made  by  men,  for  their  common  u(c,  that  hy  it 
they  might  be  able  to  defign  the  particular  pofition  of 
tilings,  M  here  ihcj^  had  occafion  for  fuch  defignsition ; 

men 
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men  confidcr  and  determine  of  this  place,  bjr  rcfcfcncc 
to  chofe  adjacent  things  which  bcft  fcrvcd  to  their  prc- 
fcnt  purpofe,  without  conlidcring  other  things,  which 
to  anfwer  another  purpofc  would  better  determine  the 
place  of  the  fame  thing.  Thus  in  the  chefs-board,  the 
nfe  of  the  dcfignation  of  the  place  of  each  chefs-man, 
being  determined  onlj  within  that  chequered  piece  of 
wood,  it  would  crofs  that  purpofe,  to  meafurcit  by  any 
thing  elfe  t  but  when  thefe  very  chefs-men  are  put  up 
in  a  bag,  if  any  one  fliould  afk  where  the  black  king 
is,  it  would  be  proper  to  determine  the  place  by  the 
parts  of  the  room  it  was  in,  and  not  by  the  chefs- 
board  ;  there  being  another  ufe  of  deligning  the  place 
it  is  now  in,  than  when  in  play  it  was  on  the  chefs- 
board,  and  fo  mud  be  determined  by  other  bodies.  So 
if  any  one  fhould  aik,  in  what  place  are  the  verfes, 
which  report  the  ftory  of  Nifus  and  Euryalus,  it  would 
be  very  improper  to  determine  this  place,  by  faying, 
they  were  in  fuch  a  part  of  the  earth,  or  in  Bodley's 
Kbrary  :  but  the  right  delignation  of  the  place  would 
be  by  the  parts  of  Virgil's  works  ;  and  the  proper  an- 
fwer would  be,  that  thefe  verfes  were  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  ninth  book  of  his  i^neid ;  and  that  they 
have  been  always  conftantly  in  the  fame  place  ever  fince 
Virgil  was  printed ;  which  is  tnie,  though  the  book 
itfelf  hath  moved  a  thoufand  times ;  the  ufe  pf  the  idea 
of  place  here  beii^  to  know  in  what  part  of  the  book 
that  (lory  is,  that  10  upon  occafion  we  may  know  where 
to  find  it,  and  have  recourfe  to  it  for  ufe. 

$•  io«  That  our  idea  of  place  is  nothing  p|^^^ 
elfe  but  fuch  a  relative  polition  of  any 
thing,  as  I  have  before  mentioned,  I  think  is  plain,  and 
will  be  eaiily  admitted,  when  we  confider  that  we  can 
have  no  idea  of  the  place  of  the  univerfe,  though  we 
can  of  all  the  parts  of  it ;  becaufe  beyond  that  we  have 
not  the  idea  01  any  fixed,  diflindt,  particular  beings,  in 
•reference  to  which  we  can  imagine  it  to  have  any  re- 
kition  of  dilVance ;  but  all  beyond  it  is  one  uniform 
fpace  or  expanfion,  wherein  the  mind  finds  no  variety, 
no  marks.  For  to  fay,  that  the  world  is  fomc where, 
means  no  more  than  that  it  does  exift:  this,  though  m 
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phrafc  borrovred  from  place,  iignifying  only  its  exift-< 
ence^  not  location;  and  when  one  can  find  out,  and 
frame  in  his  mind,  clearly  and  diftinftly,  the  place  of 
the  univerfe,  he  will  be  able  to  tell  us,  whether  it  moves 
or  ftands  ftill  in  the  undiftinguifliable  inane  of  infinite 
fpace  :  though  it  be  true,  that  the  word  place  has  fome* 
times  a  more  confufed  fenfe,  and  (lands  for  that  fpace 
which  any  body  takes  up ;  and  fo  U^>e  univerfe  is  in  a 
place.  The  idea  therefore  of  place  we  have  by  the  fame 
means  that  we  get  the  idea  of  fpace,  ( whereof  this  is 
but  a  particular  limited  coniideration)  viz.  by  our  fight 
and  touch;  by  either  of  which  we  receive  into  our 
minds  the  ideas  of  extenfion  or  diftance. 
ExtcnUon  $.11.    There  are  fome  that  would  per- 

and  body,not  fuade  us,  that  body  and  extenfion  are  the  fa^ne 
the  feme  thing ;  who  either  change  the  fignification 
qf  words,  which  I  would  not  fufpecl  them  of,  they 
having  fo  feverely  condemned  the  philofophy  of  others, 
becaule  it  hath  been  too  much  placed  in  the  uncertain 
meaning,  or  deceitful  obfcurity  of  doubtful  or  infigni- 
ficant  terms.  If  therefore  they  mean  by  body  and  ex- 
tenfion the  fame  that  other  people  do,  viz.  by  body, 
fomething  tliat  is  folid  and  expended,  whofe  parts  are 
feparable  and  moveable  difi^erent  ways ;  and  by  exten- 
fion, only  the  fpace  that  lies  between  the  extremities  of 
tjiofe  folid  coherent  parts,  and  which  is  poifelfed  by 
them  :  they  confound  very  difl^ercnt  ideas  one  with  ano- 
ther. For  I  appeal  to  every  man's  own  thoughts,  whe- 
ther the  idea  of  fpace  be  not  as  diltinft  from  that  of 
folidirv,  as  it  is  from  the  idea  of  fcarlet  colour?  It  is 
true,  folidity  cannot  exift  without  extenfion,  neither 
can  fcarlet  colour  exiit  without  extenfion :  but  this 
hinders  not,  but  that  they  are  diflindl  ideas.  Many 
ideas  require  others  as  necefiary  to  their  exifience  or 
conception,  which  yet  arc  very  diftindl  ideas.  Motioa 
cun  neither  be,  nor  be  conceived  without  fpace ;  and 
vet  motion  is  not  fpace,  nor  fpace  motion  :  fpace  can 
'iixfl  without  it,  and  they  arc  very  difiind:  ideas ;  and 
fo,  I  think,  are  thofe  of  fpace  and  folidity.  Solidity 
iii  fo  infeparable  an  idea  from  body,  that  upon  that 
dcpeads  its  filling  of  fpace,  its  conta^,  impulfe,  and 
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communication  of  motion  upon  impulfe.  And  if  it  he  a 
reafon  to  prove,  that  fpirit  is  different  from  body,  be- 
caufe  thinking  includes  noi:  the  idea  of  extenfion  in  it ; 
the  fame  reafon  will  be  as  valid,  I  fuppofe,  to  prove 
chat  fpace  is  not  body,  becaufe  it  includes  not  the  idea 
of  folidity  in  it:  fpacc  and  foiidity  being  as  diftind 
ideas,  as  thinking  and  extenfion,  and  as  wholly  fepara**. 
ble  in  the  mind  one  from  another.  Body  then  and  ex« 
tenlion,  it  is  evident,  are  two  diftind  ideas.     For, 

§.  12.  Firft,  Extenfion  includes  no  folidity,  nor  re« 
fiftancc  to  the  motion  of  body,  as  body  does. 

§.  13.  Secondly,  The  parts  of  pure  fpacc  are  infc- 
parable  one  from  the  other ;  fo  that  the  continuity  can- 
not be  fcparatcd  neither  really,  nor  mentally.  For  I 
demand  of  any  one  to  remove  any  part  of  it  from  ano- 
thcrj  with  which  it  is  continued,  even  fo  much  as  in 
thought.  To  divide  and  fcparate  actually,  is,  as  I 
thinkj  by  removing  the  parts  one  from  another,  to 
make  two  fupcrficies,  where  before  there  was  a  conti-- 
nuity ;  and  to  divide  mentally,  is  to  make  in  the  mind 
two  fupcrfices,  where  before  there  was  a  continuity, 
and  confider  them  as  removed  one  from  the  other; 
which  can  only  be  done  in  things  coniidercd  by  the 
mind  as  capable  of  being  feparated ;  and  by  feparation» 
of  acquiring  new  diftinct  fuperficies,  which  they  then 
have  not,  but  are  capable  of;  but  neither  of  thefe  wayil 
of  reparation,  whether  real  or  mental,  is,  as  I  think, 
compatible  to  pure  fpace. 

It  is  true,  a  man  may  confider  fo  much  of  fuch  a 
fpace,  as  is  anfwerable  or  commenfurate  to  a  foot, 
without  coniidering  the  reft ;  which  is  indeed  a  partial 
confideration,  but  not  fo  much  as  mental  feparation, 
or  diviiion ;  (ince  a  man  can  no  more  mentally  divide, 
without  confidering  two  fuperficies  fcparate  one  from 
the  other,  than  he  can  adhially  divide,  without  making. 
(wo  fuperficies  disjoined  one  from  the  other:  but  a 
partial  confideration  is  not  feparating.  A  man  may 
confider  light  in  the  fun,  without  its  heat;  or  mobility 
in  body,  without  its  extenfion,  without  thinking  of 
their  feparation.    One  is  only  a  partial  confideration, 

terminating 
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tcrmintring  in  one  alone;  and  the  oiher  is  a  confiden- 
tion  of  both,  as  exiting  feparatcly. 

■  §.  14.  Thiriiiy.  The  parts  of  pure  fpacc  are  immovf- 
'  nble,  which  follows  from  their  infeparabitity  s  motion 

being  nothing  but  change  of  diftance  between  any  two 
ihings:  but  this  cannot  be  betwcm  parts  that  arc  infe- 
parabici  which  therefore  mult  needs  be  at  perpetual  reft 
'  one  amoogfl  another. 

Thus    the  determined    idea  of  fimp'e  fpice  diftin-     ( 

■  guiftici  it  plainly  and  fudiciently  froir  bod .  :  iince  iu      j 
>  parts  are  infcparable,  immoveable,  and  without  refift- 

aiicc  to  the  motion  of  body.  '. 

Thedcfini-  §■  '5-  If  any  one  alk  me,  what  this  fpacc, 

tioQ  of psfren-  I  fpcak  of,  is?  I  will  tell  him,  when  he 
I  fion  explain*  ^^lls  me  what  his  extenfion  is.  For  to  fay, 
-  "  "°''  as  is  ufualiv  done,  that  extenfion  is  to  have 

partes  extra  partes,  is  to  fay  only,  that  extenfion  is  ex- 
tenfion :  for  what  am  I  the  better  informed  in  the  na- 
ture of  extenfion,  when  I  am  told,  that  extenfion  is  to 
have  parts  that  are  exioided,  exterior  to  parts  that  arc 
extended,  i.  e.  extenfion  confifls  of  extended  parts? 
As  if  one  aflting,  what  a  fibre  was  ?  1  fliould  anfwer 
him,  that  it  was  a  thing  made  up  of  fcveral  fibres : 
would  he  tlieri-by  be  enabled  to  underftand  what  a 
fibre  was  better  than  he  did  before?  Or  rather,  would 
he  not  have  rcafon  to  think,  that  my  defign  was  to 
make  fport  with  him,  rather  than  ferioufly  to  inftru.it 

■  him? 

f.  16.  Thofc  who  contend  that  fpacc 
JDivifion  of  j^  body  are  the  fame,  bring  this  dilemmat 
bcinfis  into  .  ,  ,'.      ^  -      ^  ,  •  t.  ■ 

bodiMand  either  this  fpace  is  fomcthing  or  nothing: 
fj>ifita,proves  if  nothing  be  between  two  bodies,  thev 
oM  fpace  and  n^yft  ncceffarily  touch:  if  Tt  be  allowcti 
J^'  to  be  fomerhing,  they  aft,  whether  it  be 

body  or  fpirit?  To  which  I  anfwer,  by 
another  queftion,  who  told  them  that  there  was,  or 
could  be  nothing  but  folid  beings,  which  could  nor 
think,  and  thinking  beings  that  were  not  extended? 
which  is  all  they  mcati  by  the  terms  body 
Ipirit. 


body  Wd^ 

J 


.    «-  17.  If  "  be  dema.,dcd  (as  ufually  it     g^^„^^^ 
is)   whether  this  ipace,  void  ot  Lwdy,  be     ^hicb  we 
fubftance  or  accident;   I  ftial!  readily  an-     knoAir^no 
fwei',  I  know  not;  nor  fliatl  be  afliained  to     P'o"' a;;s"ift 
own  my  ignorance,  till  they  that  alk  fliow     (,^|'^,d'y/ 
me  a  clear  diftinc^  idea  of  iiibftancc. 

§,  ig.  I  endeavour,  as  much  as  I  can,  to  deliver  my- 
felf  from  chofe  fallacies  which  we  are  npt  to  put  upon 
ourfelves,  by  taking  words  for  things.  It  helps  not 
our  ignorance,  to  feign  a  knowledge  where  we  have 
none,  by  making  a  noife  with  founds,  wiEhout  clear 
and  didindl  lignificarions.  Names  made  at  pleafurc 
neither  alter  the  nature  of  things,  Jior  make  us  uiider- 
.  (land  them  but  as  they  are  figns  of  and  ftand  for  de- 
termined ideas.  And  I  defirc  thofe  who  lay  fo  much 
Ilrefs  on  the  found  of  thefe  two  fyllablcs,  fubftance,  to 
conlider  whether  applying  it,  as  they  do,  to  the  inh- 
nite  incomprehcnfible  God^  to  finite  fpirit,  and  to 
body,  it  be  in  the  fame  fenfej  and  whether  It  ftands 
for  the  fame  idea,  when  each  of  thofe  three  fo  difiereni: 
beings  are  called  fubrtanccs.  If  fo,  whether  it  will 
I  tbence  follow,  that  God,  fpirits,  and  body,  agreeing  in 
,  the  fame  common  nature  of  fubftance,  differ  not  any 
Qtherwife,  than  in  a  bare  ditfercnt  modificaiion  of  that 
fubftance;  as  a  tree  and  a  pebble  being  in  the  fame 
fcnfe  body,  and  agreeing  in  the  common  nature  of 
body,  differ  only  in  a  bare  modification  of  that  com- 
mon matter;  which  will  be  a  very  harfh  dodrine.  If 
ihcy  fay,  that  they  apply  it  to  God,  finite  fpiiit,  and 
matter,  in  three  different  fignifications ;  and  that  ic 
ftands  for  one  idea,  when  God  is  faid  to  be  a  fubllancc: 
for  another,  when  the  foul  is  called  fubftance  ;  and  for 
a  third,  when  a  body  is  called  fo ;  if  the  name  fub- 
ftance ftands  for  three  feveral  diftinCt  ideas,  they  would 
do  well  to  make  known  thofe  diftind  ideas,  or  at  leaft 
to  give  three  diftind  names  to  them,  to  prevent  in  fo 
important  a  notion  the  confufion  and  errors  that  will 
naturally  follow  from  the  promif(.uous  ufe  of  fu  doubr- 
lul  a  term ;  which  is  fo  far  from  being  fufpeded  to 
tiave  three  diftinfl,  that  in  ordinary  ufe  it  has  ftarcc 
pnp  fiSif  diilijQi^  fignificalion:    and  if  they  can  thus 
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make  three  diftindt  ideas  of  fubltance,  what  hinders  why 
another  may  not  make  a  fourth? 

Subflancc  §•  '?'  They  who  firft  ran  into  the  no-, 

ind  acci-  tion  of  accidents,  as  a  fort  of  real  beings 
dents,  of  lit-     that  needed  fomcthing  to  inhere  in,  were 

lifo  ^h '"  ^^^"     ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^"^  ^^^  ^^^  fubftancc*  to 
°<>P*y-  fupport  them.     Had  the  poor  Indian  phi- 

lofopher  (who  imagined  that  the  earth  alfo  wanted 
fomcthing  to  bear  it  up)  but  thought  of  this  word  fub- 
ftancc, he  needed  not  to  have  been  at  the  trouble  to 
find  an  elephant  to  fupport  iti  and  a  tbrtoife  to  fupport 
his  elephant :  the  word  fubftancc  would  have  done  it 
cffcdtually.  And  he  that  inquired,  might  have  taken 
it  for  as  good  an  anfwer  from  an  Indian  philofopher, 
that  fubftancc,  without  knowing  what  it  is,  is  that  which 
fupports  the  earth  ;  as  we  take  it  for  a  fufficient  anfvvef; 
and  good  docflrine,  from  our  European  philofophers; 
that  fubftancc,  without  knowing  what  it  is,  is  thkt 
which  fupports  accidents.  So  that  of  fubftancc,  w6 
have  no  idea  of  what  ft  lis,  but  only  a  cb'hfuled  obfcure 
one  of  what  it  does. 

§.  20.  Whatever  a  learned  man  may  do  here,  an  in- 
telligent American,  who  -inquired  into  the  nature  of 
things,  would  fcarcc  take  it  for  a  fatisfaftory  account^ 
if  defiring  to  learn  our  architciflure,  he  Ihould  be  toldi 
that  a  pillar  was  a  thing  fupported  by  a  bafts,  and  a 
bafis  fomethihg  that  fupported  a  pillar.  Would  he  not 
think  himfelf  mocked,  inftead  of  taught,  with  fuch  ah 
account  as  this?  And  a  ftrangcr  to  them  would  be  very 
liberally  inftrufted  in  the  nature  of  books,  and  the  thin^ 
they  contained,  if  he  ftiould  be  told,  that  all  leamra 
books  confifted  of  paper  and  letters,  and  that  letters 
were  things  inhering  in  paper,  and  paper  a  thing  that 
held  forth  letters :  a  notable  way  of  having  clear  ideai^ 
of  letters  and  papers  \  Btit  were  the  Latin  words  inhsb- 
rentia  and  fubftantia,  pfit  into  the  plain  Engli(h  ohM 
that  anfwer  them,  and  were  called  ftickirtg  on  and  un- 
der-propping, they  would  Better  difcoVer  to  us  the  vdry 
great  clearnefs  there  is  in  the  dodrine  of  fubftancc  and 
accidents,  and  fliow  of  what  ufe  they  arc  indcciding  of 
queftions  in  phiiofophy. 

S-  21. 
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$•21.  Butt  to  return  to  our  idea  of  fpace.     a  Tacuain 
If  body  be  not  fuppofed  infinite,  which  I     beyond  this 
think   no  one  will   affirm,    I   would   a(k,     "^^^^ 
Wicthcr,  if  God  placed  a  man  at  the  ex-    ^^^^  ^ 
tr^aiity  of  corporeal  beings,  he  could  not 
ilretch  his  hand  beyond  his  body  ?  If  he  could,  then  he 
would  put  his  arm  where  there  was  before  fpace  with- 
out body;    and  if  there  he  fpread  his  fingers,   there 
would  ftill  be  fpace  between  them  without  body.     If 
he  could  not  ftretch  out  his  hand,  it  mufV  be  becaufe  of 
/bine  external  hindrance;    for  we  fuppofe  him  alive, 
\dth  fuch  a  power  of  moving  the  parts  of  his  body  that 
he  hath  now,  which  is  not  in  itfclf  impofTible,  if  God 
£0  pleafed  to  have  it ;  or  at  lead  it  is  not  impoflible  for 
CSod  fo  to  move  him  :)  and  then  I  alk,  Whether  that 
^hich  hinders  his  hand  from  moving  outwards  be  fub- 
llance  or  accident,  fomething  or  nothing?  And  whea 
xhcy  have  refolved  that,  they  will  be  able  to  refolve 
themfelves  what  that  is,  which  is  or  may  be  between 
two  bodies  at  a  diftance,  that  is-  not  body,  and  has  no 
folidity.     In  the  mean  time,  the  argument  is  at  lead  a9 
good,  that  where  nothing  hinders  (as  beyond  the  utmoft 
bounds  of  all  bodies)  a  body  put  in  motion  may  move 
on ;  as  where  there  is  nothing  between,  there  two  bodies- 
mull  necelTarily  touch ;  for  pure  fpace  between,  is  fuf- 
ficient  to  take  away  the  ncceffity  of  mutual  contadt: 
but  bare  fpace  in  the  way,  is  not  fufiicient  to  ftop  mo- 
tion.    The  truth  is,  thefc  men  muft  either  own  that 
they  think  body  infinite,  though  they  are  loth  to  fpeak 
.  it  out,  or  elfe  affirm  that  fpace  is  not  body.     For  I 
would  fain  meet  v/iih  that  thinking  man,  that  can  in 
his  thoughts  fct  any  bounds  to  fpace,  more  than  he  can 
to  duration ;  or  by  thinking  hope  to  arrive  at  the  end 
of  either:  and  therefore,  if  his  idea  of  eternity  be  infi- 
nite, fo  is  his  idea  of  immenlity ;  they  are  both  finite  or 
infinite  alike. 

§.  22.  Farther,  thofe  who  alTert  the  im-    Thepowerof 
pCflibility  of  fpace  exifling  without  matter,    iQnihilation 
muft  not  only  make  body  infinite,  but  muft    P'^o^'^  *  ^-^ 
alio  deny  a  power  in  God  to  annihilate  any    ^""* 
part^f  matter.    No  one,  1  fuppofe*  v^vW  dta^  ^ix^^ 


can  put  an  end  to  aU  motion  that  is  m  matter,  and 
fix  all  the  bodies  of  the  univcrfe  in  a  perfeft  quiet  and 
reft,  and  continue  ihcm  fo  long  as  he  plcafes.  Who- 
ever then  will  allowj  that  God  can,  during  fuch  a  ge- 
neral reft,  annihilate  either  this  book,  or  the  body  of 
him  that  reads  it,  muft  neceiTarily  admit  the  poftibility 
of  a  vacuum  ;  for  it  is  evident,  that  the  fpace  that  was 
filled  by  the  parts  of  the  annihilated  body,  will  ftill 
lemain,  and  be  a  fpace  without  body.  For  the  circum- 
ambient bodies  being  in  perfcift  reft,  are  a  wall  of  ada- 
mant, and  in  that  flatc  make  it  a  perfed  imponibility 
for  any  other  body  to  get  into  that  fpace.  And  indeed 
the  neccffary  motion  of  one  particle  of  nnatter  into  the 
place  from  whence  another  particle  of  matter  is  re- 
moved, is  but  a  confecjucnce  from  the  fuppolition  of 
plenitude:  which  will  therefore  need  fomc  better  proof 
Ihan  a  fuppofed  matter  of  fad,  which  experiment  can 
ijcvcr  make  out:  our  own  clear  and  dillinft  ideas  plainly 
iatisfying  us.  that  there  is  no  ncccflary  conncxioik  be- 
tween fpace  and  folidicy,  (ince  we  can  conceive  the  one 
without  the  other.  And  thofc  who  difpute  for  or 
againft  a  vjicuum,  do  thereby  confcfs  they  have  diftind: 
ideas  of  vacuum  And  plenum,  i.  c.  that  they  have  an 
idea  of  extenljon  void  of  folidjty,  though  they  deny  its  ' 
Otirtencc:  or  elle  they  difpute  about  nothing  at  all. 
For  they  who  fo  much  alter  the  figniftcation  of  words, 
as  to  call  cxteiifion  body,  and  confcquently  make  the 
whole  effcnce  of  body  to  be  nothing  but  pure  exten- 
fion  without  iolidity,  mutl  talk  abfurdly  whenever  they 
fpeak  of  vacuum,  lincc  it  is  impoiTible  for  extcnfion  to 
be  without  extenlion.  For  vacuum,  whether  we  aflirm 
or  deny  its  cxiftence,  figriiiies  fpace  without  body,  whofe 
very  cxiKcnce  no  one  can  deny  to  be  polTiblc,  who  will 
not  make  matter  infinite,  and  take  from  God  a  power 
to  annihilate  any  particle  of  ir. 

Motion  §■  2J-  But  not  to  go  fn  far  as  beyond 

provu  a  va>      the  utmoft  bounds  of  body  in  the  univerfe, 
<Bun).  nor  appeal  to  God's  omnipotcncy,  to  find 

a-  vacuum,  the  motion  of  bodies  that  arc  in  our  view 
tnd  neighbourhood  fecms  to  me  plainly  to  evince  it. 
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Forldefire  anyone  fo  to  divide  a  foUd  body,  of  any 
dimenfion  he  pleafes,  as  to  make  it  poffible  for  the 
folid  parrs  to  move  up  and  down  freely  every  way  within 
the  bounds  of  that  fiiperficies,  if  there  be  not  left  in 
it  a  void  fpace,  as  big  as  the  ieaft  part  into  which  he 
has  divided  the  faid  folid  body.  And  if  where  the  Icaft 
panicle  of  the  body  divided  is  as  big  as  a  muHatd- 
Iced,  a  void  fpate  equal  to  the  bulk  of  a  niuftard-fccd 
be  requifite  to  make  room  for  the  free  motion  of  the 
furtsof  the  divided  body  within  the  bounds  of  its  fu- 
perficics,  where  the  particles  of  matter  arc  100,000,000 
icfi  than  a  mullard-ked  ;  there  mui^  alfo  be  a  fpace  void 
uffolid  matter,  as.  big  as  100,000,000  part  of  a  muf- 
tard-fecd  ;  for  if  it  hold  in  one,  it  will  hold  in  the  other, 
and  fo  on  in  infinitum.  And  let  this  void  fpace  be  as 
little  as  it  will,  it  deflroys  the  hypothcfis  of  plenitude. 
For  if  there  can  be  a  fpace  void  of  body  equal  to  the 
■ftnaljeft  feparatc  particle  of  matter  now  exilling  in  na- 
ture, it  is  dill  fpace  without  bodyi  and  makes  as  great 
>  dilfcrcncc  between  fpace  and  body,  as  if  it  were  /^i't-a 
Zft'fffui,  a  diflance  as  wide  as  any  in  nature.  And  there- 
fore,, if  we  fuppofe  not  the  void  fpace  neceflary  to  mo- 
tion equal  to  the  lead  parcel  of  the  divided  folid  mattf  ~ 
^ut  to  ^  or  -rrrts  of  it ;  the  fame  confequence  will 
"^'ays  follow  of  (pace  without  matter. 

(.    24.     But    the   qucftion    being   here, 

'  whether  the  idea  of  fpace  or  extcnfion  be     f«^'°™b> 

'  the  fame  with  the  idea  of  body,"  it  is     dy  diitinfl, 

ct  nccefTary  to  prove  the  real  cxiftencc  of 

^..   vacuum,  but  the  idea  of  it;  which  it  is  plain  men 

ika\*e,  when  they  inquire  and  difpute,  whether  there  be 

vacuum  or  no.     For  if  they  had  not  the  idea  of  fpace 

ithout  body,  they  could  not  make  a  queflion  about  its 

liftencc :  and  if  their  idea  of  body  did  not  incliid-'  it( 

fomcthing  more  than  the  bare  idea  of  fpace,  they 

-ould  have  no  doubt  about  the  plenitude  gf  the  world  : 

■  nd  it  would  be  as  abfurd  to  demand,  whether  there 

*erc  fpace  without  body,  as  whether  there  were  fpi 

Hrithout  fpace,  or  body  without  body,  lincc  thefc  Wc| 

tout  diifcrent  names  of  the  fame  idea. 


1 
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feeitie  inA' 
paraUc  UaOk 
body,  proves 
it  Dot  the 


%.  25.  Ft  is  true,  the  idea  of  cxtcnfiort 
joins  itfelf  fo  infeparably  wirh  alt  vifiblf, 
and  moft  tangible  qualities,  tKat  it  fufftn 
us  10  fee  no  one,  or  feel  very  few  extfrni! 
objcifts,  without  taking  in  imprcffions  of 
extcnfion  too.  This  readinefs  of  cxtcri- 
fion  to  make  itfelf  be  taken  notice  of  fo  conftantly  with 
other  ideas,  has  been  the  occafion,  I  guefs,  that  fome 
have  made  the  whole  ellcnce  of  body  to  confift  in  c«- 
tmnon;  which  is  not  much  to  be  wondered  at,  linctf 
ibme  have  had  their  minds,  by  their  eyes  and  tonch 
(the  buficft  of  all  our  fcnfcs)  fo  filled  with  the  idea  of 
extcnfion,  and  as  it  were  wholly  poflefled  with  it,  that 
they  allowed  no  exiftence  to  any  thing  that  had  not  cx- 
tenfion.  I  Ihall  not  now  argue  with  ihofe  men,  who 
take  the  mcafurc  and  poflibility  of  all  being,  only  from 
their  narrow  and  grofs  Imaginations :  but  having  here 
ro  do  only  with  thofe  who  conclude  the  cficnce  of  body 
to  be  extcnfion,  becaufc  they  fay  they  cannot  ima- 
gine any  fenfible  quality  of  any  body  without  extcnfion  i 
I  ihall  dcfire  them  to  confider.  that  had  they  rettctJtcd 
on  their  ideas  of  laftesand  fmells,  as  much  as  on  thofe 
of  fight  and  touch  1  nay,  had  they  examined  their 
ideas  of  hynger  and  third,  and  feveral  other  pains,  thqr 
would  have  found,  that  they  included  in  them  no  idea 
of  extcnfion  at  all  j  which  is  but  an  affeftion  of  body, 
a«  well  as  the  red,  difcoverablc  by  our  fenfes,  which 
are  fcarcc  acute  enough  to  look  into  the  pure  cflences  of 
things. 

%.  26.  If  thofe  ideas,  which  are  confl:ant1y  joined  to 
all  others,  mull:  therefore  be  concluded  to  be  the  cflencc 
of  thofe  things  which  have  conftantly  thofe  ideas  joined 
to  them,  and  are  infeparable  from  them  j  then  unity  is 
without  doubt  the  eflencc  of  every  thing.  For  there  is 
not  any  objcdt  of  fcnfation  or  rcflcdtion,  which  does  not' 
carry  with  it  the  idea  of  one :  but  the  weakoefs  of  this 
kind  of  argiitncnt  wc  have  already  ftiown  fufficiently. 

5.  '27-  To  conclude,  whatever  men  (hall 

an^rdt"*    ttiiri^  concerning  the  exiftence  of  aivacutmi, 

diflinft,  tills  is  phin  to  me,  that  we  have  as  clear 

an  idea  of  fpace  didind  from  foltdtty,  u- 
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we  have  of  folidity  diftind  from  motion,  or  motion 
from  fpace.  We  have  not  any  two  more  diftinA  ideas, 
and  we  can  as  ealily  conceive  fpace  without  folidity,  as 
we  can  conceive  body  or  fpace  without  motion ;  though 
it  be  ever  fo  certain,  that  neither  body  nor  motion  can 
exifl:  without  fpace.  But  whether  any  one  will  take 
fpace  to  be  only  a  relation  rcfulting  from  the  exiftence 
of  other  beings  at  a  dillance^  or  whether  they  will  think 
the  words  of  the  mofl:  knowing  king  Solomon,  "  The 
"  heaven,  and  the  heaven  of  heavens,  cannot  contain 
•'  thee  ;'•  or  thofe  more  cmphatical  ones  of  the  in- 
fpired  philoibpher  St.  Paul,  '^  In  him  we  live,  move, 
*'  and  have  our  being ;"  are  to  be  undcrflood  in  a 
literal  fenfe,  I  leave  ^\cry  one  to  confider :  only  our 
idea  of  fpace  is,  I  think,  fuch  as  I  have  mentioned, 
and  diftind  from  that  of  body.  For  whether  we  con- 
fider in  matter  itfelf  the  diflance  of  its  coherent  folid 
parts,  and  call  it,  in  refped  of  thofe  folid  parts,  ex- 
tenfion ;  or  whether,  confidering  it  as  lying  between 
the  exremities  of  any  body  in  its  feveral  dimenfions, 
we  call  it  length,  breadth,  and  thicknefs  ;  or  elfe  con- 
fidering it  as  lying  between  any  two  bodies,  or  pofitive 
beings,  without  any  confidcration  whether  there  be  any 
matter  or  no  between,  we  call  it  diftance:  however 
named  or  confidered,  it  is  always  the  fame  uniform 
fimple  idea  of  fpace,  taken  from  objcds  about  which 
our  fenfes  have  been  converfant ;  whereof  having  fet-. 
tied  ideas  in  our  minds,  we  can  revive,  repeat  and  add 
them  one  to  another  as  often  as  we  will,  and  confider 
the  fpace  or  diftance  fo  imagined,  either  as  iilled  with 
folid  parts^  fo  that  another  body  cannot  come  there, 
without  difplacing  and  thrufting  out  the  body  that  was 
there  before ;  or  elfe  as  void  of  folidity,  fo  that  a  body 
of  equal  dimenfions  to  that  empty  .or  pure  fpace  may 
be  placed  in  it,  without  the  removing  or  expulfion  of 
any  thing  that  was  there.  But,  to  avoid  confufion  in 
difcourfes  concerning  this  matter,  it  were  poflibly  to 
be  wifhed  that  the  name  extenfion  were  applied  only  to 
matter,  or  the  diftance  of  the  extremities  of  particular 
bodies ;  and  the  term  expanfion  to  fpace  in  general, 
with  or  without  folid  matter  poffcffing'U*  fo^s^to^vf 
Vol.  L  M  *  ^^^^'^ 
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fpacc  is  expanded,    and   body  extended.     But   in   thi^ 
every  one  has  liberty:  I  propofe  it  only  for  the  more 
clear  and  diftinft  way  of  fpeaking. 

Men  differ  ^'  ^^'  ^^^  knowing  prccifely  what  our 

little  in  clear     words    ftand    for,    would,    I   imagine,    in 
fimplc  ideas,     this    as  well  as   a   great  many  other  cafes, 

quickly  end  the  difpute.  For  I  am  apt 
to  think  that  men,  when  they  come  to  examine 
them,  find  their  fimplc  ideas  all  generally  to  agree, 
though  indifcourfc  with  one  another  they  perhaps  con- 
found one  another  with  different  names.  I  imagine  that 
men  who  abftract  their  thoughts,  and  do  well  examine 
the  ideas  of  their  own  minds,  cannot  much  differ  in 
thinking;  however  they  may  perplex  themfelves  with 
words,  according  to  the  way  of  fpeaking  of  the  feveral 
fchools  or  fefts  they  have  been  bred  up  in  :  though 
amongft  unthinking  men,  who  examine  not  fcrupu- 
loufly  and  carefully  their  own  ideas,  and  fl:rip  them  not 
from  the  marks  men  ufe  for  them,  but  confound  them 
with  words,  there  muft  be  endlefs  difpute,  wrangling, 
and  jargon;  efpecially  if  they  be  learned  bookifh  men, 
devoted  to  fome  fcrt,  and  accufl:omed  to  the  language  of 
it,  and  have  learned  to  talk  after  others.  But  if  it 
Ihould  happen,  that  any  two  thinking  men  (hould 
really  have  different  ideas,  I  do  not  fee  how  they  could 
difcourfe  or  argue  one  with  another.  Here  I  muft  not 
be  millakcn,  to  think  that  every  floating  imagination 
in  men's  brains,  is  prefently  of  that  fort  of  ideas  I 
fpcak  of.  It  is  not  cafy  for  the  mind  to  put  off  thofe 
confufed  notions  and  prejudices  it  has  imbibed  from 
cuftom,  inadvertency,  and  common  converfation  :  It 
requires  pains  and  allrJuity  to  examine  its  ideas,  till 
it  rcfolvcs  them  into  thole  clear  and  diftind:  fimplc 
ones,  out  of  which  they  are  compounded ;  and  to  fee 
which,  amongft  its  fimple  ones,  have  or  have  not  a 
neceffary  connexion  and  dependence  one  upon  another. 
Till  a  man  doth  this  in  the  primary  and  orignal  notion 
of  things,  he  builds  upon  floating  and  uncertain  prin- 
ciples, and  will  often  find  himfclf  at  a  lofs. 
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CHAR      XIV, 
Of  Duration  J  and  its  fmple  Modes. 

$.  I.  nPHERE  is  another  fort  of  dif-  Duration  it 
X  tance  or  length,  the  idea  where-  fleeting  C3fr. 
of  we  get  not  from  the  permanent  parts  of  ^^°"°°* 
[pace,  but  from  the  fleeting  and  perpetually  periftiing 
parts  of  fucceffion.  This  we  call  duration,  the  fimplc 
modes  whereof  are  any  different  lengths  of  it,  whereof 
wc  have  diftincl  ideas,  as  hours,  days,  years,  &c.  time 
and  eternity. 

§.  2.  The  anfwer  of  a  great  man,  to  one  its  idea  from 
whp  afked  what  time  was,  [^  Si  non  rogas  reflexion  oa 
"  intelligo,"  (which  amounts  to  this;  the  «J^e train  of 
more  I  fet  myfelf  to  think  of  it,  the  lefs  I  ®"'  * 
under (l^nd  it)  might  perhaps  perfuade  one,  that  time/ 
which  reveals  all  other  things,  is  itfelf  not  to  be  dif- 
covered.  t>uration,  time^  and  eternity,  are  not  with- 
out reafon  thought  to  have  foroething  very  abfl:rufe  in 
their  nature.  But  however  remote  thefe  may  feem  fronni 
our  comprchenfion,  yet  if  we  trace  them  right  to  their 
originals,  I  doubt  not  but  one  of  thofe  fources  of  all 
our  knowledge,  viz.  fenfation  and  refledtion,  will  be 
able  to  furnifh  us  with  thefe  ideas,  as  clear  and.diflincSt 
as  many  other  which  are  thought  much  lefs  obfcure  5 
and  we  (hall  find,  that  the  idea  of  eternity  itfelf  is  de- 
rived from  the  fan^e  common  original  with  the  reft  of 
our  ideas. 

§.3.  To  under ftand  time  and  eternity  aright,  we 
ought  with  attention  to  confider  what  idea  it  is  we  have 
of  duration,  and  how  we  came  by  it.  It  is  evident  to 
any  one,  who  will  but  obferve  what  pafFes  in  his  own 
mind,  that  there  is  ^  train  of  ideas  which  conftantly 
fuccced  one  another  in  his  underftanding,  as  long  as 
he  is  awake.  Reflcd:ion.on  thefe  appearances  of  fcveral 
ideas,  one  afccr  apothcr,  in  our  minds,  is  that  which 
furnilhes  us  with  the  idea  of  fucceflion  ;  and  the  diftance 
between  any  parts  of  that  fucceffioa>  01;  bet,we.t.w  tfca. 
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appearance  of  any  two  ideas  in  our  minds,  is  that  wc 
call  duration.  For  whilft  we  arc  thinking,  or  whilft 
■we  receive  fuctclTlvely  fevcral  ideas  in  our  nninds,  wc 
Icnow  thac  wc  do  cxift  j  and  fo  we  call  the  exiftcncc, 
or  the  continuation  of  the  exiftcnce  of  ourfelves,  or 
any  thing  elfc,  com mcnfii rate  to  the  fuccellion  of  any 
ideas  in  our  minds,  the  duration  of  ourfelves,  or  any 
fuch  oiher  tiling  coexiftent  with  our  thinking. 

§.  4,  That  Me  have  our  notion  of  fucccHion  aJid^  du- 
ration from  this  original,  viz,  from  reflciftion  on  the 
train  of  ideas  which  we  find  to  appear  one  after  ano- 
ther in  our  own  niindi;,  fcems  plain  to  me,  in  that  wc 
have  no  pticcption  of  duration,  but  by  confidering  the 
train  of  ideas  that  tjke  thtir  turns  in  our  underlland- 
ings.  When  that  fuccefiion  of  ideas  ccafes,  our  per- 
ception of  duration  ccafes  with  it ;  which  every  one 
clearly  experiments  in  Iiimfclf,  whilft  hefleeps  foundly, 
whether  an  hour  or  a  day,  a  month  or  a  year  :  of  which 
duration  of  things,  while  he  llccps  or  thinks  not,  he 
has  no  perception  at  all,  but  it  is  quite  loll  to  him  ; 
and  the  moment  wherein  he  leave*  off  to  think,  lilt 
the  moment  he  begins  to  think  again,  feems  to  him  ta 
have  no  diftance.  And  fo  1  doubt  not  it  would  be  to 
a  waking  man,  if  it  were  poUible  for  him  to  keep  only 
one  idea  in  his  mind,  Mithout  variation  and  the  fuc- 
celFion  of  others.  And  we  fee,  (hat  one  who  fixe* 
his  thoughts  very  intently  on  one  thing,  fo  as  to  take 
but  little  notice  of  (he  fucccflion  of  ideas  that  pafs  in 
his  mind,  whiPft  he  is  taken  up  with  that  earncft  con- 
templation, kts  (lip  out  of  his  accotint  a  good  part  of 
that  duration,  and  thinks  thai  time  (hortcr  than  it  is. 
But  if  deep  common!./  unites  the  dillant  parts  of  dura- 
tion, it  is  bceaufe  during  that  time  we  have  no  fuc- 
cefTion  of  ideas  in  our  minds.  For  if  a  man,  during 
his  flecp,  dreams,  and  variety  of  ideas  make  them- 
felves  perceptible  in  his  miiTd  one  after  another;  he 
hath  then,  during  fuch  dreaming,  a  fenfc  of  duration, 
and  of  the  length  of  it.  By  which  it  is  to  me  very 
clear,  that  inen  derive  their  ideas  of  duration  from  their 
fcfledions  on  the  train  of  the  ideas  ihcy  obferve  to 
&>cceed    one   another   in   their    own  undcrllandings ; 
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without  which  obfervation  they  can  have  no  notion  of 
^uration^  whatever  may  happen  in  the  world. 

§.  if.    Indecdj  a  man  having,   from    re-     The. idea  of 
ileding  on  the  iuccefTion  and  number  of    duration  ap- 
his own  thoughts^  igot  the  notion  or  idea    pHcablc  to 
of  duration,  he  can  apply  that  notion  to    J^*"^*  ^^*^ 
things  which  eicift  while  he  does  not  think  ;     ^    ^^' 
as  he  that  has  got  the  idea  of  extension  froiri  bodies  by 
his  fight  or  touch,  can  apply  it  to  di^ances^  where  no 
body  IS  feen  or  felt.     And  therefore  though  a  man  has 
no  perception  of  the  length  of  duration,  which  paifed 
whilll  he  flept  or  thought  not  5  yet  having  obferved  the 
revolution  of  days  and  nights,  and  found  the  length  of 
their  duration  to  be  in  appearance  regular  and  conllant, 
he  can,  upon  the  fuppofition  that  that  revolution  has 
proceeded  after  the^fame  manner,  whilft  he  M'as  aflcep 
or  thought  not,  as  it  ufed  to  do  at  other  times ;  he  can, 
I  (ay,  imagine  and  make  allowance  for  the  length  of 
^Juration,  whilft  he  flept.     But  if  Adam  and  Eve  (when 
they  were  Jtlonc  in  the  worldj  inftead  of  their  ordinary 
night's  fleep,  had  palTcd  the  whole  twenty-four  hours 
in  one  continued  fleep,  the  duration   of  that  twenty- 
four  hours  had  been  irrecoverably   loft  to  them,  and 
-been  for  ever  left  out  of  thcii-  account  of  time. 

§.  6.  Thus  by  refledbing  on  the  appear-     ^^  .^^ 
ing  of  various  ideas  one  after  another  in     fucceflion 
•our  underftandings,  w-e  get  the  notion  of    jiot  from 
fucceflion  ;  which,  if  any  one  would  think    »*®^»<^- 
we  did  rather  get  from  our  obfervation  of  motion  by 
our  fenfes,  he  will  perhaps  be  of  my  mind,  when  he 
confiders  that  even  motion  produces  in  his  mind  an 
idea  of  fucceflion,   no  otherwife  than  as  it   produces 
there  a  continued  train  of  diftinguifliable  ideas.     For 
a  man  looking  upon  a  body  really  moving,  perceives 
yet  no  motion  at  all,  unjefs  that  motion  produces  a  con- 
ftant  train  of  fucceflive  ideas :    v.  g.  a  man  becalmed 
at   fea,  out  of  fight  of  lai^ii,  im  a  fair  day,  may  look 
on  the  fun,  or  fea,  or  fliip,  a  whole  hour  together,  and 
perceive  no  motion  at  ail  in  either ;  though  it  be  cer- 
tain that  two,  and  perhaps  all  of  them,   have  moved 
during  that  time  a  great  way.     But  as  foon  as  he  per« 
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ceives  cither  of  them  to  have  changed  diftance  with 
fomc  other  body,  as  foon  as  this  motion  produces  any* 
new  idea  in  him,  then  he  perceives  that  there  has  bct ii 
motion.  But  wherever  a  man  is,  with  all  things  at  rc!f 
about  him,  without  perceiving  any  motion  at  all ;  if 
during  this  hour  of  quiet  he  has  been  thinking,  he  will 
perceive  the  various  ideas  of  his  own  thoughts  in  his 
own  mind,  appearing  one  after  another,  and  thereby 
obferve  and  find  fucceflion  where  he  could  obferve  no 
motion. 

§.  7.  And  this,  I  think,  is  the  reafon  why  motions 
very  flow,  though  they  are  confl^ant,  are  not  perceived 
by  us ;  becaufe  in  their  remove  from  one  fenlible  part 
towards  another,  their  change  of  diftance  is  fo  flow, 
that  it  caufes  no  new  ideas  in  us,  but  a  good  while  one 
after  another :  and  fo  not  caufing  a  conftant  train  of 
new  ideas  to  follow  one  another  immediately  in  our 
minds,  we  have  no  perception  of  motion  ;  which  con- 
fiding in  a  conftant  fucceflion,  we  cannot  perceive  that 
fucceflion  without  a  conftant  fucceflion  of  varying  ideas 
arifing  from  it. 

§.  8.  On  the  contraiy,  things  that  move  fo  fwifr,  as 
not  to  afFedt  the  fcnfes  diftinCtly  with  fcvcral  diftrn- 
guifliable  diftanccs  of  their  motion,  and  fo  caufe  not 
any  train  of  ideas  in  the  mind,  arc  not  alfo  perceived 
to  move :  For  any  thing  that  moves  round  about  in  a 
circle,  in  Icfs  time  than  our  ideas  are  wont  to  fucceed 
one  another  in  our  minds,  is  not  perceived  to  move; 
but  feems  to  be  a  perfevft  entire  circle  of  that  matter  or 
colour,  and  not  a  part  of  a  circle  in  motion. 
The  train  of  ^-  9-  Hence  I  leave  it  to  others  to  judge, 
ideas  has  a  whether  it  be  not  probable,  that  our  ideas 
certain  de-  do,  whilft  we  arc  awake,  fucceed  one  ano- 
grecofquick-     ^|^^j.  j^  q^j.  piinds  at  certain  diftances,   not 

much  unlike  the  images  in  the  inlidc  of  a 
lanthorn,  turned  round  by  the  heat  of  a  candle.  This 
appearance  of  theirs  in  train,  though  pcrha,ps  it  may 
be  fometimes  fafter,  and  fometimes  flower,  yet,  I 
gucfs,  varies  not  very  much  in  a  waking  man:  there 
feem  to  be  certain  bounds  to  the  quicknefs  and  flow- 
nefs  of  the  fucceflion  of  thofe  ideas  one  to  another  in 
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our  minds,  beyond  which  they  can  neither  delay  nor 
haften. 

§.  10.  The  reafon  I  have  for  tins  odd  conjcflure,  is 
from  obferving  that  in  the  impreflions  made  upon  any 
of  our  fenfes,  we  can  but  to  a  certain  degree  perceive 
any  fucccflion  ;  which,  if  exceeding  quick,  the  fenfc 
of  fuccelTion  is  loft,  even  in  cafes  where  it  is  evident 
that  there  is  a  real  fuccefllon.  Let  a  cannon-bullet 
pafs  through  a  room,  and  in  its  way  take  with  it  any 
limbj  or  flefhy  parts  of  a  man;  it  is  as  clear  as  any 
demonftration  can  be,  that  it  muft  ftrike  fucceffively 
the  two  lidcs  of  the  room.  It  is  alfo  evident,  that  it 
muft  touch  one  part  of  the  ficfti  firft,  and  another  after, 
and  fo  in  fucceffion  :  And  yet  I  believe  no-body,  who 
ever  felt  the  pain  of  fuch  a  fliot,  or  heard  the  blow 
againft  the  two  diftant  walls,  could  perceive  any  fuc- 
ceffion either  in  the  pain  or  found  of  fo  fwift  a  ftroke. 
Such  a  part  of  duration  as  this,  wherein  we  perceive 
no  fucceffion,  is  that  which  we  call  an  inftant,  and 
is  that  which  takes  up  the  time  of  only  one  idea  in  our 
minds,  without  the  fucceffion  of  another,  wherein* 
therefore  we  perceive  no  fucceffion  at  all. 

$.  II.  This  alfo  happens,  where  the  motion  is  fo 
flow,  as  not  to  fupply  a  conftant  train  of  frefli  ideas  to 
the  fcnfes,  as  faft  as  the  mind  is  capable  of  receiving 
new  ones  into  it ;  and  fo  other  ideas  of  our  own 
thoughts,  having  room  to  come  into  our  mindsj  be- 
tween thofc  offered  to  our  fcnfes  by  the  moving  body, 
there  the  fenfe  of  motion  is  Joft  ;  and  the  body,  though 
it  really  moves,  yet  not  changing  perceivable  diftancc 
with  fome  other  bodies,  as  faft  as  the  ideas  of  our  own 
minds  do  naturally  follow  one  another  in  train,  the 
thing  feems  to  ftand  ftill,  as  is  evident  in  the  hands  of 
clocks  and  fliadows  .of  fun-dials,  and  other  conftant  but 
flow  motions ;  where,  though  after  certain  intervals,  we 
perceive  by  the  change  of  diftance  that  it  it  hath  moved, 
yet  the  motion  itfclf  we  perceive  not. 

$.  12.   So  that  to  me  it  feems,  that  the     xhis  train 
conftant  and  regular  fucceffion  of  ideas  in  a     the  meafure 
waking  man  is,  as  it  were,  the  mcafurc  and     of  other  fuc- 
ftandard  of  all  other  fuccelffons :    whereof    ««^^"'* 
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L  if  any  one  either  exceeds  the  pace  of  our  ideas,  as  where 

■  two  founds  or  pains.  Sec.  take  up  in  their  fucccflion  the 

I*  duration  of  but  one  idea,  or  elfc  where  any  motion  or 

I  fuccefiion  is  fo  flow,  as  that  it  keeps  not  pace  with  the 

1  ideas  in  our  minds,    or  the  quickiicfs  in  which  they 

!  lake  their  turns ;  as   when  any  one  or  more  ideas,  in 

I'  their  ordinary   courfe,  come  into  our  mind,    between 

L  thofc  which  are  offered  to  the  fight  by  the  different  per- 

I  ceptible  diffances  of  a  body  in  motion,    or    between 
founds  or  fmells  following  one  another;  there  alfo  the 

[■  fenfe  of  a  conftant  continued  fucceflion  is  loft,  and  we 

I,  perceive  it  not  but  with  certain  gaps  of  reft  between. 

I*     The  mind  ^'  '^*   ^^  '^  ^^   ^°  ^^^^  ^^^   ''^^"^    °^  °"'^ 

1    cinnoc  iix        minds,  whilft  we  have  any  there,  do  con- 

jj    Icoigroone      ftantly  change  and  iliift  in  a  continual  fuc- 

!    -derT*'^        cefTion,    it  would  be   impoflible,   may  any 

I  one  fay,  for  a  man  to  think  long  of  any  one 

"    thing.     By  which,   if  it  be  meant,  that  a  man  may 

'     have  one  fclf-famc  fingle  idea  a  long  time  alone  in  his 

mind,  without  any  variation  at  all,  I  think,  in  matter 

of  faifl:,  it  is  not  podiblej  for  which  (not  knowing  how 

the  ideas  of  our  minds  are  framed,  of  what  materials 

they  are  made,  whence  they  have  their  light,   and  how 

they  come  to  make  their  appearances)  I  can  give  no  other 

reafon  but  experience :  And  I  would  have  any  one  try 

whether  he  can  keep  one  unvaried    fingle  idea  in  hii 

mind,  without  any    other,  for   any   confiderable  time 

together. 

§.  14.  For  trial,  let  him  take  any  figure,  any  degree 
nf  light  or  whitcncfs,  or  what  other  he  pleafes  ;  and  he 
will,  I  fiippofc,  find  it  difTicult  to  keep  all  other  ideas 
out  oi  his  mind:  But  that  lome,  eitherof  another  kind, 
or  various  confiderations  of  that  idea  (each  of  which 
confidcrarions  is  a  new  idea)  will  conftantly  fuccecd  one 
another  in  his  thoughts,  let  him  be  as  wary  as  he  can. 

5.  15.  All  that  is  in  a  man's  power  in  this  cafe,  I 
think,  is  only  to  mind  aiid  obfervc  what  the  ideas  are 
that  take  their  turns  in  his  undcrftanding ;  or  elfe  10 
dircft  the  fort,  and  call  in  fuch  as  he  hath  a  defire  or 
life  of:  but  hinder  the  conftant  fucceifion  of  frefti  ones, 
1  think,  he  cannot,  though  he  may  commonly  choore 
whether  be  will  heedfully  obfervc  at\d  confidcr  ihcm.^H 
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J.  16.  Whether  thefe  feveral  ideas  in  a  jj^  ^iwt- 
man's  mind  be  made  by  certain  motions^  cvermadc,  | 
I  will  not  here  difpute  :  but  this  I  am  furc,  include  no 
that  they  include  no  idea  of  motion  in  their  |f"^*  ^*^"*^ 
appearance ;  and  if  a  man  had  not  the  idea 
ot  motion  otherwifej  I  think  he  would  have  none  at  all : 
which  is  enough  to  my  prefent  purpofe^  and  fufficiently 
ihows,  that  the  notice  we  take  of  the  ideas  of  our  own 
minds^  appearing  there  one  after  another^  is  that  which 
gives  us  the  idea  of  fucceflion  and  duration^  without 
which  we  Ihould  have  no  fuch  ideas  at  all.  It  is  not 
then'motion^  but  the  conftant  train  of  ideas  in  our 
minds,  whilll  we  are  wakings  that  furnifhes  us  with 
the  idea  of  duration:  whereof  motion  no  otherwife 
gives  us  any  perception,  than  as  it  caufes  in  our  minds 
aconftant  fucceflion  of  ideas,  as  I  have  before  ihowed  ; 
And  we  have  as  clear  an  idea  of  fucceflion  and  duration^ 
by  die  train  of  other  ideas  fucceeding  one  another  in 
our  minds,  without  the  idea  of  any  motion,  as  by  the 
^in  of  ideas  caufed  by  the  uninterrupted  fenfible 
change  of  diftancc  between  two  bodies,  which  we  have 
(torn  motion ;  and  therefore  we  ihould  as  well  have  the 
tdea  of  duration,  were  there  no  fenfe  of  motion  at  all. 

$.  17.  Having  thus  got  the  idea  of  dura- 
tion, the  next  thing  natural  for  the  mind     Time  is  du-^ 
^0  do,  is  to  get  fome  meafure  of  this  com-     ^ISSafurci. 
%non  duration,  whereby  it  might  judge  of 
Jts  different  lengths,    and  conflder  the  diftindt  order 
"wherein  feveral  things  exifti  without  which  a  great  part 
«f  our  knowledge  would  be  confufed,  and  a  great  par& 
of  hiftory  be  rendered  very  ufelefs.     This  confidcration 
of  duration,  as  fet  out  by  certain  periods,  and  marked 
by  certain  meafures  or  epochs,  is  that,  I  think,  which 
moft  properly  we  call  time. 

$.   18.    In  the  moafuring  of  extenfion,     .    ^ 
there  is  nothing  more  required  but  the  ap-    foil  of  time' 
plication  of  the  ftandard  or  meafure  we    muft  divide 
make  ufe  of  to  the  thing,  of  whofc  exten-    "^  whole  du- 
fion  we  would  be  informed.     But  in  the    "S"*"!^ 
meafuring  of  duration,  this  cannot  be  done,    ^    ^* 
becaufe  no  two  different  paru  of  fucceflion  can  be  put 
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together  to  meafurc  one  another:  and  nothing  being' a 
meafurc  of  duration  but  duration,  as  nothing  is  of  ex- 
tcnfion  but  cxtenlion,  we  cannot  keep  by  us  any  fland- 
ing  unvarying  meafurc  of  duration,  which  conlifls  in   a 
conftant  ilccting  fucccfllon,  as  wc  can  of  certain  IcngiHs 
ofextcnlion,  as  inches,  feet,  yards,  &c.  marked  out- in 
permanent  parcels  of  matter.     Nothing  then  could  fer'^'C 
well  for  a  convenient  meafurc  of  time,  but  what  has  4  5- 
vidcd  the  whole  length  of  its  duration. into  apparent  ^y 
equal  portions,  by  conftantly  repeated  periods.     Wh.^^^ 
portions  of  duration  arc  not  diftinguilhed,  or  confidcr^^c 
as  diftinguifhed  and  mcafurcd  by  fuch  periods,  con     3< 
not  fo  properly  under  the  notion  of  time,  as  appears  ba^) 
fuch  phrafes  as  thefe,  viz.  before  all   time,  and  whr  ^ 
time  Ihall  be  no  more. 

Thercvolii-  §•    l^'  The  diurnal  and   annual   rcvolu  — 

tionsofthe  tionsofthe  fun,  as  having  been,  from  the 
fun  and  beginning  of  nature^  conftant,  regular,  and 

propercft  ^  univerfally  obfervable  by  all  mankind,  and 
mcafurcsof  fuppofcd  cqual  to  one  another,  have  been 
time.  with  rcafon  made  ufe  of  for  the  meafurc  of 

duration.  But  the  diflinccion  of  days  and  years  having 
depended  on  the  motion  of  the  fun,  it  has  brought  this 
miflakc  with  it,  that  it  has  been  thought  that  motion 
and  duration  were  the  meafurc  one  of  another:  for 
men,  in  the  meafuring  of  the  length  of  time,  having 
been  accuftomed  to  the  ideas  of  minutes,  hours,  days, 
months,  years,  &c.  which  they  found  thcmfelves  upon 
any  mention  of  time  or  duration  prefently  to  think  on, 
all  which  portions  of  time  were  meafured  out  by  the 
motion  of  thofe  heavenly  bodies :  they  were  apt  to 
confound  time  and  motion,  or  at  Icafl:  to  think  that 
they  had  a  neceifary  connexion  one  m  ith  another : 
whereas  any  conftant  periodical  appearance,  or  altera- 
tion of  ideas  in  feemingly  ecjuidilianr  fpaccs  of  dura- 
tion, if  conllant  and  univerfally  obfervable,  would  have 
as  well  diftinguifhed  the  intervals  of  time,  as  thofe  that 
have  been  made  ufe  of.  For  fuppofing  the  fun,  which 
fome  have  taken  to  be  a  fire,  had  been  lighted  up  at 
the  fame  diftance  of  time  that  it  now  every  day  comes 
about  to  the  fame  mcridianj  and  then  gone  out. again 

^bout 
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about  twelve  hours  after,  and  that  in  the  fpace  of  an 

annual  revolution,  it  had  fenfibly  incrcafed  in  bright- 

ncfs  and  heat,  and  fo  dccreafed  again ;  would  not  fuch 

i'egiilar  appearances  ferve  to  meafure  out  the  diftances 

of  duration  to  all  that  could  obfcrve  it,  as  well  without 

as  with  motion?  For  if  the  appearances  were  conftant, 

iJtiiverfally  obfervable,  and  in  equidiftant  periods,  they 

'^vould  ferve  mankind  for  meafure  of  time  as  well,  were 

^he  motion  away. 

§.  20.  For  the  freezing  of  water,  or  the  But  not  by 
^^lowing  of  a  plant,  returning  at  equidif-  thcirmotion, 
^ant  periods  in  all  parts  of  the  earth,  woud  butperiodi- 
^s  well  ferve  men  to  reckon  their  years  by,  <^a^appca«^- 
^s  the  motions  of  the  fun  :  and  in  efFedi  wc 
fee,  that  fome  people  in  America  counted  their  years  by 
the  coming  of  certain  birds  amongft  them  at  their  cer- 
tain feafons,  and  leaving  them  at  others.  For  a  fit  of 
an  ague,  the  fenfe  of  hunger  or  thirft,  a  fmell  or  a  taftc, 
or  any  other  idea  returning  conftantly  at  equidiftant 
periods,  and  making  itfelf  univerfally  be  taken  notice 
of,  would  not  fail  to  meafure  out  the  courfe  of  fuccef- 
fion,  and  diftinguifh  the  diftances  of  time.  Thus  wc 
fee  that  men  born  blind  count  time  well  enough  by 
years,  whofe  revolutions  yet  they  cannot  diftinguifli  by 
motions,  that  they  perceive  not :  and  I  a(k  whether  a 
blind  man,  who  diftinguilhed  his  years  either  by  the 
heat  of  fummer,  or  cold  of  winter;  by  the  fmell  of 
any  flower  of  the  fpring,  or  tafte  of  any  fruit  of  the 
autumn ;  would  nor  have  a  better  meafure  of  time  than 
the  Romans  had  before  the  reformation  of  their  calen- 
dar by  Julius  Caefar,  or  many  other  people,  wKofe  years, 
notwithftanding  the  motion  of  the  fun,  which  they  pre- 
tend to  make  ufe  of,  are  very  irregular?  And  it  adds 
no  fmall  difficuly  to  chronology,  that  the  exad:  lengths 
of  the  years  that  fevcral  nations  counted  by,  are  hard 
to  be  known,  they  di tiering  very  much  one  from  ano- 
ther, and  I  think  I  may  fay  al!  of  them  from  the  precife 
motion  of  the  fun.  And  if  the  fun  moved  from  the 
creation  to  the  flood  conftantly  in  the  equator,  and  fo 
equally  difperfed  its  light  and  heat  to  all  the  habitable 
parts  of  the  earth,  in  days  all  of  the  fame  length,  with- 
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out  its  annual  variations  to  the  tropicks,  as  a  late  in- 
genious author  fuppofes  • ;  I  do  not  think  it  very  eafy 
to  imagine,  that  (notwiihftanding  the  motion  of  the 
fun)  men  ftiould  In  the  antediluvian  world  from  the  be- 
ginning, count  by  years,  or  meafure  their  time  by  pe- 
riods, that  had  no  fenlible  marks  very  obvious  to  dif- 
tinguilh  them  by. 

Nowopam  $■  21-  B"t  perhaps  it  will  be  faid.  wilh- 
ofduraiion,  out  a  regular  motion,  fuch  a«  ot  the  fun, 
canbeccr-  or  fome  Other,  how  could  it  ever  be  known 
Miniykiiowii  j},^^  f^j.^  periods  were  equal?  To  which  I 
to  be  equal.  -  ,  '  i  ■        c     ^       , 

anlwer,  the  equality  oi  any  other  returning 
appearances  might  be  known  by  the  fame  way  that  that 
of  days  was  known,  or  prefumed  to  be  fo  at  firft ; 
which  was  only  by  judging  of  them  by  the  train  of 
ideas  whicii  had  pafled  in  men's  minds  in  the  intervals : 
by  which  train  of  ideas  difcovcring  inequality  in  the 
natural  days,  but  none  in  the  artificial  days,  the  arti- 
ficial days  or  i<u;(4n^E/i«  were  gueifed  to  be  equal,  which 
was  fufficicnt  to  make  them  ferve  for  a  meafure :  though 
cxaifler  fcarch  has  (incc  difcovcred  inequality  in  the 
diurnal  rcvolutious  of  the  fun,  and  wc  know  not  whe- 
ther the  annual  alfo  be  not  unequal.  Thcfe  yet,  by 
their  prefumed  and  apparent  equality,  frrvc  as  well  to 
reckon  time  by  (though  not  to  meafure  the  parts  of 
duration  exadly)  as  if  they  could  be  proved  to  be  ex- 
aOfly  equal.  We  niuft  therefore  carefully  diftinguilli 
betwixt  duration  itfclf,  and  the  meafurce  wc  make  ufe 
of  to  judge  of  its  length.  Duration  in  itfclf  is  to  be 
confidered  as  going  on  in  one  conftant,  equal,  uniform 
courfe  :  but  none  of  the  lueafurey  of  it,  which  wc  make 
ufc  of,  can  be  known  to  do  fo ;  nor  can  we  be  aflured, 
that  their  alTigiifd  parts  or  periods  are  equal  In  dura- 
tion one  to  another  i  for  two  fuccellive  lengths  of  du- 

i  mion,  however  meafured,  can  never  be  demonftrated 
to  be  equal.  The  motion  of  the  fun,  which  the  world 
ufcd  fo  long  and  fo  confidently  for  an  exad:  meafure 

'  of  duratiooj  has,  as  I  faid,  been  found  in  its  feveral  parts 
unequal :  And  though  men  have  of  late  made  ufc  of  a 
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pcnduluni»  as  a  more  (leady  and  regular  motion  than 
that  of  the  fun,  or  (to  fpeak  more  truly)  of  th^  earth ; 
yet  if  any  one  (hould  be  afked  how  he.cerCjKnly  knoWs 
that  the  two  fuccedive  fwings  of  a  pendulutn  are  eqy^I^ 
it  would  be  very  hard  to  fatisfy  him  that  they  are  irifaU 
libly  fo:  Iince  we  cannot  be  fure^  thsi[t  the  caufe  of 
that  motion^  which  is  unknown  to  us.  (hall  always 
operate  equally;  and  we  are  fure  that  the  medium  in 
which  the  pendulum  moves^  is  not  conftantly  the  fame: 
Either  of  which  varying»  may  alter  the  equality  of  fuch 
periods^  and  thereby  deflroy  the  certainty  and  exadlnefs 
of  the  meafure  by  motion^  as  well  as  any  other  pe- 
riods of  other  appearances ;  the  notion  of  duration  uill 
remaining  clear»  though  our  meafures  of  it  cannot  any 
of  them  be  demonflrated  to  be  exa<5l.  Since  then  no 
two  portions  of  fuccelTion  can  be  brought  together,  it 
is  impolfible  ever  certainly  to  know  their  equality. 
All  that  we  can  do  for  a  meafure  of  time  is  to  take 
fuch  as  have  continual  fucceffive  appearances  at  feem- 
ingly  equidillant  periods ;  of  which  fecming  equality 
we  have  no  other  meafure.  but  fuch  as  the  train  of  our 
own  ideas  have  lodged  in  our  memories,  with  the  con- 
currence of  other  probable  rcafons,  to  perfuade  us  of 
their  equality. 

§.  22.  One  thing  feems  ftrange  to  me, 
that  whilft  all  men  manifeflly  meafured  Time  not  the 
time  by  the  motion  of  the  great  ancj  vifible  motion. 
bodies  of  the  world,  time  yet  fhould  be 
defined  to  be  the  **  meafure  of  motion;'*  whereas  it  is 
obvious  to  every  one  who  rcfleds  ever  fo  little  on  it, 
that  to  meafure  motion,  fpace  is  as  neccirary  to  be  con- 
fidercd  as  time :  and  thofe  who  look  a  little  farther, 
will  find  alfo  the  bulk  of  the  thing  moved  neceflary  to 
be  taken  into  the  computation,  by  any  one  who  wiU 
edimate  or  meafure  motion,  fo  as  to  judge  right  of  it. 
Nor  indeed  does  motion  any  othcrwiie  conduce  to  the 
meafuring  of  duration,  than  as  it  conlbmtly  brings  about 
the  return  of  certain  fcnlible  ideas,  in  Teeming  equidif- 
tant  periods.  For  if  the  motion  of  the  fun  were  as 
unequal  as  of  a  fliip  driven  by  unfteady  winds,  fome- 
timcs  very  flowj  and  at  others  irrcgulAtl^  \ci^  tm^x.\ 
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or  if  being  conftantly  equally  fvvifr,  it  yet  was  hot  cir- 
cular, and  produced  not  the  fame  appearances,  it  would 
not  at  all  help  us  to  ineafure  time,  any  more  than  the 
fecming  unequal  motion  of  a  comet  does. 
Minutes,  ^-  ^3-    Minutes,  hours,  days,  and  years, 

hours,  days,  ^^^  ^^cn  no  morc  ncceflary  to  time  or  du- 
and  years,  ration,  than  inches,  feet,  yards,  and  milesj 
notncceffaiy  marked  out  in  any  matter,  are  to  exten- 
duration.^        lion  :  For  though  we  in  this  part  of  the  uni- 

vcrfe,  by  the  conftant  ufe  of  them,  as  of 
periods  fct  out  by  the  revolutions  of  the  fun,  or  as 
known  parts  of  fuch  periods,  have  fixed  the  ideas  of 
fuch  lengths  of  duration  in  our  minds,  which  we  apply 
to  all  parts  of  time,  whofe  lengths  we  would  confider; 
yet  there  may  be  other  parts  of  the  univerfe,  where 
they  no  more  ufe  thefe  meafures  of  ours,  than  in  Japan 
they  do  our  inches,  feet,  or  miles  ;  but  yet  fomething 
analagous  to  theni  there  muft  be.  For  without  fome 
regular  periodical  returns,  we  could  not  meafurc  our- 
felves,  or  fignify  to  others,  the  length  of  any  duration, 
though  at  the  fame  time  the  world  were  as  full  of  mo- 
tion as  it  is  now,  but  no  part  of  it  difpofed  into  regular 
and  apparently  equidiftant  revolutions.  But  the  difte* 
rent  meafures  that  may  be  made  ufe  of  for  the  account 
of  time,  do  not  at  all  alter  the  notion  of  duration, 
which  is  the  thing  to  be  meafurcd ;  no  more  than  the 
different  ftandards  of  a  foot  and  a  cubit  alter  the  notion 
of  cxtenfion  to  thofe  who  make  ufe  of  thofe  different 
meafures. 

§.  24.  The  mind  having  once  got  fuch 
of  dmeap.  ^  meafure  of  time  as  the  annual  revolution 
plicableto  of  the  fun,  can  apply  that  meafure  to  du- 
duration  be-  ration,  wherein  that  meafure  itfelf  did  not 
foic  nmc.  ^y\^^  and  with  which,  in  the  reality  of  its 
being,  it  had  nothing  to  do :  for  fliould  one  fay,  that 
Abraham  was  born  in  the  two  thoufand  feven  hundred 
and  twelfth  year  of  the  Julian  period,  it  is  altogether 
as  intelligible,  as  reckoning  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world,  though  there  were  fo  far  back  no  motion  of 
the  fun,  nor  any  motion  at  all.  For  though  the  Julian 
period  be  fuppofcd  to  begin  fevcral  hundred  years  be- 
fore 
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fore  there  were  really  cither  days,  nights,  or  years, 
marked  out  by  any  revolutions  of  the  fun  :  yet  we 
reckon  as  right,  and  thereby  nieafure  durations  as  well, 
as  if  really  at  that  time  the  fun  had  exifled,  and  kept 
the  fame  ordinary  motion  it  doth  now.  The  idea  of 
duration  equal  to  an  annual  revolution  of  the  fun,  is  as 
ealily  applicable  in  our  thoughts  to  duration,  where  no 
fun  nor  motion  was,  as  the  idea  of  a  foot  or  yard,  taken 
from  bodies  here,  can  be  applied  in  our  thoughts  to  dif- 
tanccs  bqyond  the  confines  of  the  world,  where  arc  no 
bodies  at  all. 

§.  25.  For  fuppofing  it  were  five  thoufand  fix  hun- 
dred and  thirty-nine  miles,  or  millions  of  miles,  from 
this  place  to  the  remotcfl:  body  of  the  univerfe  (for,  be- 
ing finite,  it  mufl:  be  at  a  certain  diftance)  as  we  fup- 
■pofe  it  to  be  five  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  thirty-nine 
years  from  this  time  to  the  firfl:  cxifl:ence  of  any  body 
in  the  beginning  of  the  world  ;  we  can,  in  our  thoughts, 
apply  this  meafure  of  a  year  to  duratifti  before  the  crea- 
tion, or  beyond  the  duration  of  bodies  or  motion,  as  we 
can  this  meafure  of  a  mile  to  fpace  beyond  the  utmoft 
bodies ;  and  by  the  one  meafure  duration  where  there 
was  no  motion,  as  well  as  by  the  other  meafure  fpace 
in  our  thoughts,  where  there  is  no  body. 

§.26.  If  it  be  objcoled  to  me  here,  that,  in  this  way 
of  explaining  of  time,  I  have  begged  what  I  fliould  not, 
viz.  that  the  world  is  neither  eternal  nor  infinite;  I 
anfwer,  that  to  my  prefcnt  purpofe  it  is  not  needful,  in 
this  place,  to  make  ufc  of  arguments,  to  evince  the 
world  to  be  finite,  both  in  duration  and  extenfion ;  but 
it  being  at  leafi:  as  conceivable'  as  the  contrary,  I  have 
certainly  the  liberty  to  fuppofe  it,  as  well  as  any  one 
hath  to  fuppofe  the  contrary  :  and  I  doubt  not  but 
that  every  one  that  will  go  about  it,  may  eafily  con- 
ceive in  his  mind  the  beginning  of  motion,  though  not 
of  all  duration,  and  fo  may  come  to  a  flop  and  non 
ultra  in  his  confidcration  of  motion.  So  alfo  in  his 
thoughts  he  may  fet  limits  to  body,  and  the  extenfion 
belonging  to  it,  but  not  to  fpace  where  no  body  is  ;  the 
utmoft  bounds  of  fpace  and  duration  being  beyond  the 
jFcach  of  thought,  as  well  as  the  utmoft  bounds  of  num- 
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ber  are  beyond  the  largcft  comprehenfion  of  the  mind; 
and  all  for  che  fame  reafon>  as  we  Iball  fee  in  another 
place. 

Etetniiy.  $'  ^1-  ^f  ^^^  ^^^'^  means  therefore,  and 

from  the  fame  original  that  we  come  to 
have  the  idea  of  time,  we  have  alfo  that  idea  which  wc 
call  eternity ;  viz.  having  got  the  idea  of  fucceffion 
and  duration,  by  reHctfting  on  ihc  train  of  our  own 
ideas,  caufed  in  us  either  by  the  natural  appearances  of 
thofe  ideas  coming  conftantly  of  thcmfelves  into  our 
Waking  thoughts,  or  elfe  caufed  by  external  objcfts  fuc- 
cefTivelyaffeding  our  fenfes;  and  having  from  the  re- 
volutions of  the  fun  got  the  ideas  of  certain  lengths  of 
duration,  we  can  in  our  thoughts,  and  fuch  lengths  of 
duration  to  one  another,  as  often  a.s  we  pleafe,  and  ap- 
ply them,  (o  added,  to  durations  pad  or  to  come:  and 
this  we  can  continue  to  do  on»  without  bounds  or  limits, 
and  proceed  in  infinitum,  and  apply  thus  the  length  of 
the  annual  motion  of  the  fun  to  duration,  fuppofed  bc- 
ibre  the  fun's,  or  any  other  motion  had  its  being ;  which 
is  no  more  difficult  or  abfurd,  than  to  apply  the  notion 
I  have  of  the  moving  of  a  fliadow  one  hour  to-day  upon 
the  fun-dial  to  the  duration  of  fomcthing  laft  night, 
V.  g.  the  burning  of  a  candle,  which  is  now  abfolutely 
fcparate  from  all  actual  motion  :  and  it  is  as  impofliblc 
for  the  duration  of  that  flame  for  an  hour  laft  night  to 
co-cxift  with  any  motion  that  now  is,  or  for  ever  fliall 
be,  as  for  any  part  of  duration,  that  was  before  the  be- 
ginning of  the  world,  to  co-cxift  with  the  motion  of 
the  fun  now.  13ut  yet  this  hinders  not,  but  that  havii^ 
the  idea  of  the  length  of  the  motion  of  the  (hadow  on  a 
dial  between  the  marks  of  two  hours,  1  can  as  diftiiuftly 
tneafure  in  my  thoughts  the  duration  of  that  candle- 
light laft  night,  as  I  can  the  duration  of  any  thing  that 
does  now  cxift  :  And  it  is  no  more  than  to  think,  that 
had  the  fun  ftione  then  on  the  dial,  and  moved  after 
the  fame  rate  it  doth  now,  the  ftiadow  on  the  dial  would 
have  palTcd  from  one  hour-line  to  another,  whilft  that 
flame  of  the  candle  lafted. 

$.  28.  The  notion  of  an  hour,  day,  or  year,  being 
only  the  idea  I  have  of  the  length  of  certain  periodica 

s 
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reguhnr  motions,  neiiher  of  which  motions  do  ever  all 
xt  once  exi(V,  but  onl^  in  the  ideas  I  have  of  them  in 
my  memory  derived  from  my  fenfcs  or  refleiftiDn ;  I 
*an  with  the  fame  eafe,  and  for  the  (ame  reafon,  apply 
it  in  my  thoughts  to  duration  antecedent  to  al!  manner 
of  morion,  as  %ve!l  as  to  any  thing  that  is  bQt  a  minute, 
or  a  day,  antecedent  to  the  motion,  that  at  this  very 
moment  the  fun  is  in.  All  things  paA  are  equally  and 
perfeiilly  ac  reft ;  and  to  this  way  of  confidcration  of 
chem  arc  all  one,  whether  they  were  before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  world,  or  but  yefterday  :  the  mcafuring  of 
any  duration  by  fome  motion  dependir^  not  aA  all  on 
the  real  co-cxiftcnce  of  that  thing  to  that  motion,  dr 
any  other  periods  of  revolution,  but  the  having  a  clear 
idea  of  the  length  of  fome  periodical  known  motion,  or 
other  intervals  of  duration  in  my  mind,  and  applying 
that  to  the  duration  of  the  thing  I  would  mcafure. 

%.  39,  Hence  we  fee,  that  fome  men  imagine  the 
duration  of  the  world,  from  its  firft  exiftencc  to  this 
prefcnt  year  1689,  to  have  been  five  thoufand  fix  hun- 
dred and  thirty-nine  years,  or  equal  to  five  thoufand 
fix  hundred  and  thirty-nine  annual  revolutions  of  the 
fun,  and  others  a  great  deal  more;  as  the  Egyptians  of 
old,  who  in  the  time  of  Alexander  counted  twenty- 
three  thoufand  years  from  the  reign  of  the  fun ;  and  th« 
Chincfe  nmv,  who  account  the  world  three  millions^ 
■two  hundr«d  and  fixty-nine  thoufand  years  old,  or  morci 
which  longer  duration  of  the  world,  according  to  their 
computation,  though  I  (hould  not  believe  to  be  true, 
f^  1  can  equally  imagine  it  with  them,  and  as  truly  un* 
dcrdand,  and  fay  one  is  longer  than  the  other,  as  I  un- 
dcrftand,  that  Methufalem's  life  was  longer  than 
£noch's.  And  if  the  common  reckoning  of  five  thou- 
Xand  fix  -hundred  and  thirty-nine  fhould  be  true  (as  it 
may  be  as  well  as  any  other  afTigned)  it  hinders  not  at 
all  my  imagining  what  others  mean  when  they  make  the 
"World  one  thoufand  years  older,  fince  every  one  may 
with  the  fame  facility  imagine  (I  do  not  fay  believe)  the 
World  to  be  fifty  thoufand  years  old,  as  five  thoufand 
fix  hundred  and  thirty--nine:  and  may  as  well  conceive 
jdie  duration  of  fihy  thoufand  years,  a&  fvMc  ^^noM^^ 
Bx  hundred  and  thiny^niiie.    Whci^v  ^^  »p?««*.  ^2o«- 
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to  the  mcafuring  the  duration  of  any  thing  by  time,  it  i 
is  not  rcquifitc  that  that  thing  (liould  be  co-exiftent  to  I" 
*the  motion  we  mcafiirc  by,  or  any  other  periodical  revo- 
lution ;  but  it  fufficcs  to  this  purjxife,  that  we  have  tht 
idea  of  the  length  of  any  regular  periodical  appear^ 
.ances,  which  we  can  in  our  minds  apply  to  duration, 
with  which  the  motion  or  appearance  never  co-exifted. 

j§.  30.  For  as  in  the  hillory  of  the  creation,  delivered 
by  Mofes,  I  can*  imagine  that  light  exillcd  three  days  • 
before  the  fun  was,  or  IVad  any  motion,  barely  by  think- 
ing, that  the  duration  of  light,  before  the  fun  was  crca- 
tcdi  was  fo  long  as  (if  the  fun  had  moved  then,  as  it 
rimh  nmv)  would  have  been  equal  to  three  of  his  di- 
tH>*nal  revolutions  ;  fo  by  the  fame  way  I  can  have  an 
idea  of  the  chaos,  or  angels  being  created,  before  there 
,^vas  either  light,  or  any  continued  motion,  a  minute,  an 
h«'iur,  a  day,  a  year,  or  one  thoufand  years.  For  if  I 
CHH  hut  confider- duration  equal  to  one  minute,  before 
cither  the  being  or  motion  of  any  body,  1  can  add  ortc 
minute  more  till  I  come  to  lixty ;  and  by  the  fame  way 
of  adding  minutes,  hours,  or  years  (i.  e.  fuch  or  fucli 
parts  of  the  fun's  revolutions,  or  any  other  period, 
whereof  I  have  the  idea)  proceed  in  infinitum,  and  fup- 
pofe  a  duration  exceeding  as  many  fuch  periods  as  I  can 
reckon,  let  me  add  whilft  I  will :  which  I  think  is  the 
.jn'otion  wetiavc  of  eternity,  of  whole  infinity  we  Have  no 
other  notion,  than  we  have  of  the  infinity  of  number^  to 
Aihich  wc  can  add  for  ever  without  end. 

f.  31.  And  thus  I  think  it  is  plain,  that  from  thofc 
■tu'o  fountains  of  all  knowledge  before- mentioned,  viz. 
rcHciflion  and  fehfation,  we  get  ideas  of  duration,  ami 
the  mcafures  of  it. 

For,  firfl",  by  obferving  what  paffcs  in  our  minds, 
how  our  ideas  there  in  train  conftantlv  fome  vanifli, 
and  others  begin  to  appear,  wc  come  by  the  idea  of  fuc- 
ceflion. 

Secondly;  by  obferving  a  diftancc  in  the  parts  of  this 
fucceffion,  we  get  the  idea  of  duration. 

Thirdly,  By  fcnfation  obferving  certain  appearances* 
at  certain  regular  and  fceming  cquidiftant  periods,  wc 
^ct  the  i.leas  of  certain  lengths  or  meafurcs  of  duration, 
^  niinutcs^  hours,  days,  yeats^  Sic. 
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Fourthly,  by  being  able  to  repeat  thofe  meafures  of 
time,  or  ideas  of  ftated  length  of  duration  in  our 
minds,  as  often  as  wc  will,  we  can  come  to  imagine 
duration>  where  nothing  does  really  endure  or  exifts 
and  thus  we  imagine  to-ihorro*,  next  year,  or  feven 
years  hence. 

Fifthly^  By  being  able  to  repeat  ideas  of  any  length 
of  time  as  of  a  minute,  a  year,  or  an  age,  as  often  as 
wc  will  in  our  own  thoughts,  and  adding  them  one  to 
another,  without  ever  coming  to  the  end  of  fuch  iaddi-^ 
lion  any  nearer  than  we  cart  to  the  end  of  number,  to 
Uhich  we  can  always  add  ;  wc  come  by  the  idea  of  eter- 
nity, as  the  future  eternal  duration  bf  our  Ihuls,  as  well 
as  the  eternity  of  that  infinite  Being,  which  muft  ncccf- 
farily  have  always  exillcd. 

Sixthly,  By  confidering  any  part  of  infinite  duration^ 
as  fet  out  by  periodical  meafures,  we  come  by  the  idea 
of  what  we  call  time  irt  general. 


C    H    A    P.      XV. 

Of  Duration  and  Expanfion,  confidcred  together^ 

$.  I.  ^Tl HOUG tt  we  have  in  the  prece-    Both  capable 

J[  dent  chapters  dwelt  pretty  long  of  greater 
on  the  confidcrations  of  fplce  and  diu'ation  ;  ^°^  ^^** 
yet  they  being  ideas  of  general  concernment,  that  have 
fomething  very  abftrufe  and  peculiar  in  their  nature,  the 
comparing  them  one  with  another  may  perhaps  be  of 
u(e  for  their  illullration ;  and  we  may  have  the  more 
clear  and  diftindl  conception  of  thtm,  by  taking  a  view 
of  them  together.  Diflance  or  fpacc,  in  its  fimple  ab- 
ftraft  conception,  to  avoid  confufion,  I  call  expanfion, 
to  diftinguilh  it  from  extenfion,  which  by  fome  is  ufcd 
to  cxprefs  this  diflance  only  as  it  is  in  the  folid  p}arts  of 
matter,  and  fo  includes,  or  at  leafl  intimates  the  idea  of 
body :  whereas  the  idea  of  pure  diftancc  includes  no 
fuch  thing.  I  prefer  alfo  the  word  expanfion  to  fpacc, 
becaufe  fpace  is  often  applied  to  diftance  of  fleeting 
fucccflive  partSj  vbich  never  exift  togetVvtt  >  ^^  ^^  '^'^ 

N  2  ^^ 
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to  thpfc  which  arc  permanent.  In  both  thefe  (viz.  ex- 
panfion  and  durationj  the  mind  has  this  common  ide* 
hi  continued  lengths,  capable  of  greater  or  Ifffs  mianti- 
tJes :  for  a  man  has  as  clear  an  idea  of  the  dincrtnec 
of  theFength  of  an  hour  and  a  dajr,  &s  of  an  inch  and 
a  fopt. 

5.  2.  The  mind,  having  got  the  idea  of 
™'^'Srf  *'  '"Sth  °f  '"y  P"t  offxpanfion.  tet  it 
b/is»ttu.  "f  *  fpan,  OF  a  pace,  or  what  length  you 
will,  can,  as  has  been  faid,  repeat  that  idea  ; 
and  fo,  adding  ir  ro  the  former,  enlarge  its  idea  of  length. 
and  maJie  it  equal  to  two  fpaiis,  or  two  paces,  and  lo 
as  often  as  it  will,  till  ir  equals  the  diftancc  of  any  parts 
of  the  earth  one  from  another,  and  increafc  thus,  till  it 
amounts  to  ilic  dillance  of  the  fun,  or  remoieft  ftar. 
By  fuch  a  progreffion  as  this,  fetting  out  from  the  place 
where  it  is,  bi- any  other  place,  it  can  proceed  2nd  psili 
beyond  all  thofe  lengths,  and  find  nothing  to  ftop  its 
going  on,  either  in,  or  without  body.  It  is  tiuc,  ire- 
can  eafiry  in  our  thoughts  come  to  the  end  of  folid  ex- 
tenfion  ;  the  extremity  and  bounds  of  all  body  we  have 
no  difficulty  to  arrive  at ;  hut  when  the  mind  is  there, 
ic  finds  nothing  to  hinder  its  progrcfs  into  this  endlefs 
cxpanCon  -,  of  that  it  can  neither  find  nor  conceive  any 
ienj.  Nor  let  any  one  fay,  that  beyond  the  bounds  Ot 
body,  there  is  nothing  at  all,  unlefs  he  will  confine  God 
.within  tile  limits  61'  matter.  Solomon,  whofe  uiidcr- 
standing  was  filled  and  enlarged  with  wifdom,  feenis 
/  10  have  ether  thoughts,  when  he  fays,  "  heaven,  and 
•'  the  heaven  of  heavens,  cannot  conuin  thee:"  and  hej 
t  think,  very  much  magnifies  to  himfelf  the  capacity  of 
his  own  under  Ha  ndijig,  who  perfuadffs  himfcif,  that  he 
can  extend  his'  thoughts  farther  than  God  esifts,  or 
imagine  any  cxpanCon  where  he  is  nor. 

I. ,    ,      .  %.  3.  Juft  fo  is  it  in  duration.    The  mincl, 

hT^T  l^^ving  got  the  idea  of  any  length  of  dura- 
tion.  can  double,  multiply,  and  enlarge  it, 
not  only  beyond  its  own,  hut  beyond  the  exiftcnce  of 
all  corporeal  beings,  and  all  the  meafurcs  of  time,  takea 
from  the  great  bodies  of  the  world,  and  their  motions'. 
\   But  yet  every  one'  cafily  adralts,  tlMi  t.\vQu^K  wc  make 


duration  boundlefs,  as  certainly  it  is,  wc  cannot  y^t.^^ 
tend  it  beyond  a)!  being.  God,  cvcrj'onceainy  allpw?, 
fills  etrrnily ;  and  it  is  hard  ro  find  a  rcafon,  why  anv' 
one  fliodd  doubt,  thathc  Jikewjfe  filis  imfiicnfity.  Hjs 
infinite  being  is  certainly  is  boundlels  one  way  »s  znQ- 
tticr ;  and  methinks  ic  afcribcs  a  little  too  much  to  mac- 
*ter,  to  fay,  where  there  is  no  body,  there  is  notlnng, 

J.  4.  Hence,  I  think,  we  itiiiy  learn  the  -_^ 
rctfon  why  every  one  familiarly,  and  with-  „JZ  ^i... 
out  the  leaft  hefitation,  fpeaks  of,  and  fup-  «dnii[initni« 
pofcs  eternity,  .and  rticks  not  to  afcribe  in-  dowiioiifta* 
finity  to  duration;  bur  it  is  with  more  J^^"', 
<Joubting  and  rcfcrve,  that  m.iny  admit,  or  P^"""*. 
fuppofe  the  infinity  of  fpace.  The  rcafon  whereof  fccml 
to  me  to  be  this,  that  duration  andcxtenfion  being  ufcii 
as  name*  of  aftcctione  belonging  to  other  beings,  ,wc 
caiUy  conceive  in  God  infinite  duration,  and  we  cannot 
avoid  doing  fo:  but  not  attributing  to  him  extenlion^ 
but  only  to  matter,  which  is  finite,  wc  are  aptcr  t(? 
doubt  of  the  cxiftcncc  of  expaniion  without  matter  i.  of 
which  alone  we  commonly  fuppofe  it  an  attribute. 
And  therefore  when  men  purfue  their  thoughts  of  fpacc, 
they  are  ape  to  llop  ai  the  confines  of  body ;  as  if  fpacc 
were  there  at  an  end  too,  and  reached  no  farther.  Oc 
if  thcif  ideas  upon  confideration  carry  them  fartheri 
j^ct  they  'crra  what  is  beyond  the  limits  of  the  univerfe 
imaginary  fpacc  ;  as  if  it  were  nothing,  bccaufe  there  is 
no  bddy  exifting  in  it.  Whereas  duration,  antecedent 
to  all  body,  and  to  the  motions  which  it  is  mtrafurcd 
by,  they  never  term  imaginary  ;  bccaufe  it  is  never  fiip^ 
pofed  void  of  fome  other  real.cxiftcncc.  And  if  tJk 
names  of  things  may  at  all  dirci5t  our  thoughts  towun^ 
The  originals  c>f  men's  ideas  fas  1  am  apt  to  think. t1^e)t 
inay  very  much)  on?  n^ay  haveoccafion  to  think  by  tw 
nan>c  duration,  that  the  continuation  of  exiUencc,  with 
a  kind  of  refiftancc  to  any  dcftnuTtive  force,  and  the 
Continuation  of  folidity  (which  is  apt  to  be  confounded 
with,  and,  if  ne  wilt  look,  into  the  rainuce  anatomical 
of  matter,  is  little  different  from,  hardnefs)  were 
have  fome  analogy,  and  gave  occaljon  to 
of  kin  as  durare  and  durum  clTe.  AnS 
N  3  \\^ 


that  durarc  is  applied  to  the  idea  of  hardrrers,  as  well 
as  that  of  cxiftciKe,  we  fee  in  Horace,  epod.  xvi. 
'*  ferro  duravit  fccula."  But  be  thai  as  it  will,  this  is 
ccrtairi,  that  whoever  purfues  his  own  thoughts,  wiU  find 
them  fomclimes  launch  out  beyond  rhc  extent  of  body 
into  the  infinity  of  fpace  or  expanflon  ;  the  idea  M-hercof 
is  diftiinH:  and  fcparate  from  body,  and  all  other  things  j 
which  may  (to  thofe  who  pleafc)  be  a  fubjcift  of  farther 
meditation. 

Time  to  d«-  §■  $•  Time  in  general  is  to  duration,  as 
latian.uM  place  to  cxpanfion.  They  arc  fo  nuich  of 
P'*^.-**  **-  thofe  boundlefs  oceans  of  eternity  and  im- 
''"'^*"*-  menlity,  as  isfetout  and  diflinguiilied  from 

the  rcff,  as  it  \vcre  by  land-marks  ;  and  fo  are  made  ufc 
of  to  denote  the  pofition  of  finite  real  beings,  in  rc- 
fpe(5t  one  to  another,  in  thofe  uniform  infinite  oceans  of 
duration  and  fpace.  Thefe  rightiy  confidcrcd  are  only 
ideas  of  determinate  diftanccs,  from  certain  known 
poi/its  fixed  in  diltinguifhablc  fcnftbie  things,  and  fup- 
pbfcd  to  keep  the  fame  diftance  one  from  another. 
rromfuch  poirits  fixed  in  fenfibic  beingswe  reckon, 
(ind  frorii  them  we  meafurc  our  portions  of  thofe  infi- 
nite quantities  ;  which,  fo  conJidcrcd,  arc  that  which 
We  cilt  time  and  place.  For  duration  and  fpace  being 
Sothernfelvcs  uniforhi  and  boundlefs,  the  order  and  po- 
iitiori  ,bf  things,  without  fuch  known  fettled  points, 
Would  be  loft  in  them ;  and  all  things  would  lie  jum- 
|)led  in  an  incurabie  confufion. 

Time  and  $.  6.    Time  and  place,  taken   thus  for 

place  are  la-  determinate  diftinguilhable  portions  of 
""uch^V**!  ^^°^'^  infinite  abyfles  of  fpatc  and  duration, 
ther,  asarc  ^^^  ^^^>  "'^  fuppofcd  to  be  difiinguifhed 
fttdutbythc  from  the  reft  by  marks,  and  known  boun- 
oWcficeand  Varies,  have  each  of  them  a  two-ibld  »c- 
dies.  ccpration.- 

Firft,  Time  in  general  is  commonly  taken 

lor  fo  much  of  infinite  dutation,  as  is  meafured  by,  and 

^  to-eitiftenc  with  the  cxiftence  and  motions  of  the  great 

fcpdiesof  theunivcrfe,  as  faras  we  know  any  thing  of  them: 

^nd  in  this  fenfc  titnc  begins  and  ends  with  the  frame 

"  *  '"  "        -     -       -•  of 
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of  this  fenfible  world,  as  in  thcfe  phrafcs  before-men- 
tioned, before  all  time,  or  when  time  fhallbc  no  more. 
Place  likewife  is  taken  fomctimes  for  that  portion  of 
iniinite  fpacc,  which  is  poUelled  by,  and  comprehended 
within  the  material  world  ;  and  is  thereby  dirtinguilhed 
from  the  reft  of  expanlion  ;  though  this  may  more  pro- 
perly be  called  extcnlion,  than  place.  Within  thcfc 
two  are  confined,  and  by  the  obfcrvable  parts  of  them 
are  niei^fured  and  determined,  the  particular  time  or 
duration,  and  the  particular  extenfion  and  place,  of  all 
corporeal  beings. 

$.  7.  Secondly,  Sometimes  the  word  time     Sometimes 
is  ufed  in  a  larger  fcnfe,  and  is  applied  to     for  fo  much 
parts  of  that  infinite  duration,  not  that  were     ©*'  either,  ai 
really  diftinguilhed   and  meafured  out  bv     w«dcfignb/ 
this  real  exiltcnce,  and  periodical  motions    ken  from  the 
of  bodies   that    were  appointed   from   the     bulk  or  moJ 
beginning  to  be  for  ligns,  and  for  feafons,     '^5^  o*  '^ 
and  for  days,  and  years,  and  are  accord*      *^^  ^ 

ingly  our  meafures  of  time :  but  fuch  other  portions  too 
of  that  infinite  uniform  duration,  which  we,  upon  any 
occaiion,  do  fuppofc  equal  to  certain  lengths  of  mea- 
fured  time ;  and  fo  confider  them  as  bounded  and  de-** 
termined.  For  if  we  fhould  fuppofc  the  creation,  or- 
fall  of  the  angels,  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  Jutian 
period,  we  fhould  fpeak  properly  enough,  and  Ihould 
be  undcrftood,  if  we  faid,  it  is  a  longer  rime  fince  the 
creation  of  angels,  than  the  cr^tion  of  the  world,  by' 
feven  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  forty  years :  whereby 
we  would  mark  out  fo  much  of  that  undiftingwiflied 
duration,  as  we  fuppofe  equal  to,  and  would  have  ad- 
mitted feven  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  forty  annual  re- 
volutions of  the  fun,  moving  at  the  rate  it  now  docs. 
And  thus  likewife  we  fomctimes  fpeak  of  place,  dif- 
tancc,  or  hulk,  in  the  great  inane  beyond  the  confines 
of  the  world,  w  hen  we  confider  fo  much  of  that  fpace. 
as  is  equal  to,  or  capable  to  receive  a  body  of  any  af- 
figned  dimenfiono,  as  a  cubick  foot ;  or  do  fuppofc  a 
point  in  it  at  fuch  a  certain  diftanc(j  from  any  part  of 
the  univerfc. 

N  4  §.  8: 
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They  belong  §,  g.  Where  and  when  are  queftions  be- 
ttallbeiDgs.  longing  to  all  finite  exiflcnces,  ana  arc  by 
Bs  always  reckoned  from  ibnic  known  parts  of  this  fen- 
fible  world,  and  from  lomc  certain  epochs  marked  out 
to  US  by  the  motions  obfcrvable  in  it.  Without  fomc 
fuch  fixed  parts  or  periods,  the  order  of  things  would 
be  loft  to  our  finite  underftandings,  in  the  boundlcfs  in- 
variable oceans  of  duration  and  expaniion;  which  com- 
prehend in  ihcm  all  Ignite  beings,  and  in  their  full  ex- 
tent belong  only  to  the  Deity.  And  therefore  wc  are 
not  to  wonder  that  we  comprehend  them  not,  and  do  fo 
often  find  our  thoughts  at  a  lofs,  when  wc  would  con- 
lider  them  either  abflraftly  in  themfelvcsj  or  as  any  way 
attributed  to  the  firft  incomprehcnfibic  being.  But 
when  applied  to  any  particular  finite  beings,  the  cxtcn- 
£on  of  any  body  Is  fo  much  of  that  infinite  fpace,  as 
the  bulk  of  the  body  takes  up.  And  place  is  the  pofi- 
tionof  any  body,  when  confidercd  at  a  certain  diftance 
from  fome  other.  As  the  idea  of  the  particular  dura- 
tion of  any  thing  is  an  idea  of  that  portion  of  infinite 
duration,  which  pades  during  the  exiftence  of  that 
thing :  fo  the  time  when  the  thing  exiftcd  is  the  idea 
of  that  fpace  of  duration  which  pafTed  between  fomc 
known  and  fixed  period  of  duration,  and  the  being  of 
that  thing.  One  ihows  the  diftance  of  the  extremities 
of  the  bulk  or  exiftence  of  the  fame  thing,  as  that  it 
is  a  foot  fquare,  or  lafied  two  years  j  the  other  fliowa 
the  diftance  of  it  in  place,  or  exiftence,  from  other 
fixed  points  of  fpace  or  duration,  as  that  it  was  in  the 
middle  of  Lincoln's-inn-ficlds,  or  the  firft  degree  of 
Taurus,  and  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1671,  or  the  1000 
year  of  the  Julian  period :  all  which  diftances  wc  mea- 
furc  by  pre-conceived  ideas  of  certain  lengths  of  fpace 
and  duration,  as  inches,  feet,  miles,  and  degrees;  and 
in  the  other,  minutes,  days,  and  years,  Sec. 
All  ihe  pans  §.  9.  There  is  one  thing  more  wlwrein 
ofcxKnTion       fpace  and  duration  have  a   great  confor- 

^n"ard'  all  ^^^^  '•  *"*^  ^^^^  "■  ^'^^"g^'  ^^^y  ^^  juftly 
dupamof  reckoned  amongft  our  limple  ideas,  yet 
doradonare  none  of  the  diftind  ideas  we  have  of 
^•"^»        eilhfr   is   without   all   manner   of  com- 

^liiion : 
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pofltion  • ;  it  is  the  very  nature  of  both  of  them  t» 
cooltlt  of  pins  -.  but  their  pans  being  all  of  the  fame 
kind,  and  without  the  mixture  of  any  other  idea,  hinder 
iheni  not  from  having  a  place  amonglf  fimpic  ideas. 
Could  the  mind,  as  iit  number,  come  lo  fo  fmall  a 
part  of  extenfion  or  duration,  as  excluded  divifibility, 
that  would  be,  as  it  Mere,  the  indivisible  unit,  or  idea; 
by  repetition  of  which  it  would  make  its  more  enlarged 
ideas  of  cxtcnfion  and  duration.  But  fmcc  the  mind  is 
not  able  to  frame  an  idea  of  any  fpace  without  paru; 
inftcad  thereof  it  makes  ufc  of  the  common  meafures, 
which  by  familiar  ufc,  in  each  country,  have  imprinted 
ihemfeives  on  the  memory  (as  inches  and  feci ;  or 
cubits  and  parafangs  ;  and  To  feconds,  minutes,  hours. 
days,  and  years  in  duration  :J  the  mind  makes  ufe,  I 
fay,  of  fuch  ideas  as  thefe,  as  fimple  ones ;  and  thefe 
are  the  component  parts  of  larger  ideas,  which  the  mind. 
tvpon  occafion,  make*  by  the  addition  of  fuch  known 

lengths 


*  It  baa  been  objcfled  to  Mr.  Locke,  that  ir  fpace  conCAa  of  paid. 
11  it  is  confdicd  in  this  place,  he  (hould  not  have  reckoned  it  in  the  ituo- 
ber  of  Umple  idns :  becaofe  it  Teems  to  be  iaconftilent  with  what  he  jayi 
dfcwhert,  ihxt  a  fimple  idea  is  uncompounded,  and  contain*  in  U  no- 
Ibing  but  one  uniform  appearance  or  conception  of  the  mind,  and  ii  not 
dUftinguilhable  into  diflo'ent  ideas,  ii  »  fanhct  objeAcd,  ibai  Mr. 
Xocke  hai  not  given  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the  fecand  book,  whes 
he  begins  to  fpeak  of  fiiuple  ideai,  an  cxafl  definition  of  what  he  under, 
ftatub  by  tlie  word  fimple  ideas.  To  thefe  difficulties  Mr.  Locke  an> 
fwen  ihas  :  To  begin  with  the  M,  he  declares,  that  be  has  not  treated 
bi>  fubjeft  in  an  order  perfe^y  fcholaftic,  having  not  had  much  bini. 
ILnity  with  thofe  fort  of  hooks  durinz  the  writing  of  his,  and  not  Te< 
jnerabertng  U  all  the  method  in  which  they  ate  wiicien ;  and  thereloi^ 
bi*  readera  ought  not  co  exped  definitioni  regularly  placed  ai  the  begiiw 
sing  of  each  new  fuhjefi.  Mr.  Locke  contciiis  himlelf  to  employ  the 
principal  terms  that  he  ufet,  fo  that  from  his  ufe  of  them  the  reader  m^ 
CtBly  comprehend  what  he  means  by  them.  But  with  refpeA  to  the  tcriq 
fimple  idea,  he  ha!  had  the  ^odJuck  to  define  that  in  the  place  cited  in  the 
•bJKlion ;  and  thctclore  there  i*  no  reafon  to  fupply  thai  defefL  The 
quefttDn  then  ii  to  know,  whether  the  idea  of  cxteniion  aerce»  with  ifii* 
wfinition  f  which  wilt  e&Aually  agree  to  it,  if  it  be  Dndctftoad  in  die 
frnfe  which  Mr.  l^cke  had  principally  in  his  view  :  for  that  core^>o£lioB 
which  he  defigned  to  exclude  in  that  definition,  wai  »  compobiion  of 
^iftrent  ideas  in  ihe  mjod,  and  not  a  compofiiion  of  the  fame  kind  in  a 
thing  wiwfe  cflcnce  oonfiKs  in  having  parts  of  the  fame  kind,  wheic  yon 
•lA  never  COOK  to  a  part  entirely  exempted  from  this  compofiiion.  Sa 
--- -  4:m. 
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lengths  Which  it  is  acquainted  with.  On  the  other  fide, 
the  ordinary  fmallcft  mcafurc  we  have  of  cither  is  looked 
on  as  an  unit  in  number,  when  the  mind  by  divifion 
would  reduce  them  into  Icfs  fradlions.  Though  on 
both  fides,  both  in  addition  and  divilion.  either  of  fpace 
or  duration,  when  the  idea  under  confideration  becomes 
^try  big  or  very  fmall,  its  precifc  bulk  becomes  very 
obfcurc  and  confufed ;  and  it  is  the  number  of  its  re^ 
pcated  additions  or  divifion's,  that  alone  remains  clear 
and  dirtinvit,  -as  will  eafily  appear  to  any  one  who.  will 
let  his  thoughts  loofe  in  the  vafl:c*panfion  of  fpace,. or 
divifibility  of  matter.  Every  part  of  duration  is  du- 
ration too ;  and  every  part  of  extenfion  is  extenfion, 
both  of  them  capable  of  addition  or  divifion  in  infi- 
nitum. But  the  lead  portionsof  either  of  them,  where- 
of wc  have  clear  and  diftinft  ideas,  may  perhaps  be 
fittcft  to  be  confidered  by  us,  as  the  fimple  ideas  of 
that  kind,  out  of  which  our  complex  modes  of  fpaec^ 


*. 


that  if  the  idea  of  extenfion  confifts  in  having  partes  extra  partes,  (as  the 
fchools  fp«ik)  it  is  always,  in  the  ienfe  of  Mr.  Lo'cke,  'a  iimplc  idea;  be- 
caufe  the  idea  of  having  partes  extra  partes  caniK>t  be  reibfved  into  two 
other  ideas.     For  the  remainder  of  tlie  objection  made  to  Mr.  Locke« 
with  refpe^  to  the  nature  of  extenfion,  Mr.  Locke  was  aware  of  it,  as 
may  be  feen  in  {.  9.  chap,  i  j;.  of  the  fecond  book,  where  he  fays,  that 
*'  the  lead  portion  of  fpace  or  exttnlion,  whereof  we  liave  a  clear  and 
**  diftindl  idta,  may  perliaps  be  the  fittcft  to  be  confidered  by  us  as  a  iim- 
"  pie  idea  of  that  kind,  out  of  which  our  complex  modes  of  fpace  and 
**  extenfion -arc  made  up."    So  that,  according  to  Mr*  Ix)ckr,  it  may  very 
fitly  be  called  a  fimple  idea,  fince  it  i&  the  lealt  idea  of  fpace  that  the  mind 
can  form  to  iifelf,  and  that  cannot  be  divided  by  the  mind  into  any  lefs« 
ti' hereof  it  has  in  itfclf  any  determined  perception.     From  whence  it  fol- 
lowb,  that  it  is  to  the  mind  one  ftmple  idea ;  and  that  is  fufficicnt  to  take 
away  this  ohje^ion:  for  it  is  not  the  dcfign  of  Mr.  Locke,  ia  this  placcji 
to  difcourfe  of  any  thing  but  concerning  the  idea  of  the  mind«    Bojl  i( 
this  is  not  fufficicnt  to  clear  the  diHiculty,  Mn  Locke  hath  nothing  more 
to  adj,  but  that  if  the  idea  of  extenfion  is  fo  peculiar  that  it  cannot  ex^ 
ndlly  agree  with  the  definition  that  he  has  given  of  thofe  fimple  ideas,  fo 
that  it  differs  in  fome  manner  from  all  others  of  that  kind,  he  thinks  i( 
is  better  to  leave  it  there  cxpofed  to  this  difficulty,  thua  to  make  a  opw 
divifion  in  his  favour.     It  is  enough  for  Mr.  Ixcke  that  his  meaningxan, 
be  nnderftood.     It  is  very  commou  to  obfervc. intelligible  difcourfes  fpoiled 
by  too  much  fubtilty  in  nice  divifions.    We  ought  to  put  things  together 
as  well  as  u'c  can,  do^^rinse  causa;  but,  after  all,  fevcr^l  thjngs  will  oo( 
^  bundled  up  together  under  our  tcnus  and  ways  of  fpcakigg. 

extehfiortj 
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extenfionj  and  duration,  are  made  up^  and  iiito  ivhich 
they  can  again  be  diftindlly  rcfolvcd.  Such  a  fmall  part 
in  duration  may  be  called  a  moment,  and  is  the  time 
of  one  idea  in  our  minds  in  the  train  of  their  ordinary 
fucceflion  there.  The  other,  wanting  a  proper  name, 
I  know  not  whether  I  may  be  allowed  to  call  a  fenlible 
point,  meaning  thereby  the  leaft  particle  of  matter  or 
ipace  we  can  difcern,  which  is  ordinarily  about  a  mi- 
nute, and  to  the  fharpeft  eyes  feldom  lefs  than  thirty  fc- 
conds  of  a  circle,  whereof  the  eye  is  the  centre. 

$.  10.  Expanfion  and  duration  have  this  Their  parts 
farther  agreement,  that  though  they  are  both  inftparabic 
confidered  by  us  as  having  parts,  yet  their  parts  are  not 
feparable  one  from  another,  no  not  even  in  thought: 
though  the  parts  of  bodies  from  whence  mx  take  our 
meafure  of  the  one,  and  the  parts  of  motion,  or  rather 
the  fucceflion  of  ideas  in  our  minds^  from  whence  we 
take  the  meafure  of  the  other,  may  be  interrupted  and 
feparated ;  as  the  one  is  often  by  reft,  and  the  other  is 
by  fleep,  which  we  call  reft  too. 

§.  II.  But  there  is  this  manifcft  dif-  Duration !• 
ference  between  them,  that  the  ideas  of  "a^hnc.cx- 
length,  which  we  have  of  expanfion,  are  foud.'* 
turned  every  way,  and  fo  make  figure,  and 
breadth,  and  thicknefs;  but  duration  is  but  as  it  were 
the  length  of  one  ftraight  line,  extended  in  infinitum, 
not  capable  of  multiplicity,  variation,  or  figure;  but  is 
one  common  meafure  of  all  exiftence  whatfocver,  where- 
in all  things,  whilft  they  cxill,  equally  partake.  For 
this  prefent  moment  is  common  to  all  things  that  are 
now  in  being,  and  equally  comprehends  that  part  of 
their  exiftence,  as  much  as  if  they  were  all  but  one 
fingle  being;  and  we  may  truly  fay,  they  all  exift  in  the 
fame  moment  of  time.  Whether  angels  and  fpirits  have 
any  analogy  to  this,  in  refpedt  to  expanli6n,  is  beyond 
my  comprehenfion :  and  perhaps  for  us,  who  have  un- 
derftandings  and  comprchcnfiohs  fuited  to  our  own  pre- 
fervation,  and  the  ends  of  our  own  being,  but  not  to  the 
reality  and  extent  of  all  other  beings;  it  is  near  \as  hard 
to  conceive  any  exiftence,  or  to  have  an  idea  of  any  real 
being,  wkh  a  perfedt  negation  of  all  manner  of  expan* 
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fion;  as  it  is  to  have  the  idea  of  any  real  exiftcnce,  with 
a  pcrfed  negation  of  all  manner  of  duration  ;  and  there- 
ibre  what  fpirits  have  to  do  with  fpacc,  or  how  ihejr 
commufiicale  in  it,  we  know  not.  AU  that  we  know  is, 
that  bodies  do  each  iingly  poilefs  its  proper  portion  oi 
k,  according  to  the  extent  of  folid  parts  j  and  thereby 
•xclude  all  other  bodies  from  having  any  fhare  in  thai 
particular  portion  of  fpacc.  whilft  il  remains  there, 
DuMtlonlwi  5-  12.  Duration,  and  time  which  is  apart 
Mvcttwo  of  it,  is  the  idea  we  have  of  perilhtrtg  dif- 
p»rt»ttg6-  tance,  of  which  no  two  parts  cxift  toge- 
fi^^'aiT*^'  ther,  but  follow  each  other  in  fucceffion  ; 
1^,  "^  as  expanfion  is  the  idea  of  tailing  diftancc. 
all  whofe  parts  cxift  together,  and  are  not 
cajyble  of  fucceilton.  And  therefore  though  we  cannot 
mnceive  any  duration  without  fuccelTion,  nor  can  put  it 
together  in  our  thoughts,  that  any  being  does  now  exi^ 
Bo-morrow,  or  poflcTs  at  once  more  than  the  prefent 
moment  of  duration;  yet  we  can  conceive  the  eternat 
duration  of  the  Almighty  far  different  from  that  of  man. 
W  any  other  iiniie  being.  Becaufe  man  comprehends 
not  in  his  knowledge,  or  power,  all  palt  and  future 
things :  his  thoughts  are  but  of  ycfterday,  and  he  knows 
not  what  to-morrow  will  bring  forth.  What  is  once 
pafl  he  can  never  recall ;  and  what  is  yet  to  come  he 
cannot  make  prefent.  What^I  lay  of  nun  I  fay  of  alt 
finite  beings  ;  who,  though  they  may  far  exceed  man  in 
knowledge  and  power,  yet  arc  no  more  than  the  rricancft 
creature,  in  comparifon  with  God  himfclf.  Finite  of 
any  magnitude  holds  not  any  proportion  to  infinite. 
Cod's  infinite  duration  being  accompanied  with  infinite 
knowledge,  and  infinite  power,  he  fees  all  things  paft 
and  to  comc;  and  they  arc  no  more  diflant  from  his 
knowledge,  no  farther  removed  from  his  fight,  than 
the  prefent :  they  all  lie  under  the  fame  view;  and  there 
is  nothing  which  he  cannot  make  exift  each  moment  he 

Eleafcs.  For  the  exigence  of  all  things  depending  upon 
is  good-plcafurc,  alt  things  cxift  every  moment  that  he 
thinks  fit  to  have  them  exift.  To  conclude,  expanfion 
and  duration  do  mutually  embrace  and  comprehend  each 
other;   every  part  of  fpace  being  in  every  part  of  du- 
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iation»  and  every  part  of  duration  in  every  part  of  ex- 

rnfion.  Such  a  combination  of  two  diftihA  ideas  is, 
rupix>fe,  fcarce  to  be  found  in  all  that  great  variety 
\vt  oo  or  can  conceive^  and  may  afford  matter  to  farther 
(peculation. 


«  H  A  ?•     XVI. 

Of  Nujnher. 

« 

f.  J.     A  MONGST  all  the  ideas  we  have,    liamberAe 
XjL  as  there  is  none  fuggeftcd  to  the    fimplBftaiul 
ifrind  by  more  ways,  fo  there  is  none  more    j^  y^*^**" 
iimple,  than  that  of  unity,  or  one.    It  has 
no  ihfl^ow  of  variety  or  compofition  in  it;  every  ob^- 
ycSt  our  fenfes  are  employed  about,  every  idea  in  our 
iihdefftandin^,  every  thought  of  our  minds,  brings  this 
idea  along  v^ith  it.    And  therefore  it  is  the  mod:  ihti- 
itiate  to  our  thoughts,  as  well  as  it  is,  in  its  agreement 
to  all  other  things,  the  molt  univerfal  idea  we  have. 
For  number  applies  itfelf  to  men,   an^cIs,    aftions, 
thoughts,  every  thing  that  either  doth  exifl,  or-can  \^ 
imagined. 

$.3.  By  repeating  this  idea  in  our  minds.    Its  nodes 
and  adding  the  repetitions  together,  we  come    «?^  *y  •*• 
by  the  complex  ideas  of  the  modes  of  it.    <"™"* 
Thus  by  adding  one  to  one,  we  have  the  complex  idea 
of  a  couple  %  by  putting  twelve  units  together,  we  have 
the  complex  idea  of  a  dozen ;  and  fo  of  a  fcore^  or  f 
million,  or  any  other  number. 

$.3.  The  fimple  modes  of  numbers  arc    Each  mods 
of  all  other  the  moft  diftindt;   every  the    diftinft. 
Icaft  variation,   which  is  an  unit,  making 
each  combination  as  clearly  different  from  that  which 
approacheth  heareft  to  it,  as  the  moft.*rcmote :  two  being 
as  diftindl  from  one,  as  two  hundred ;  and  the  idea  df 
two.  as  diftind  firom  the  idea  of  thr^e,  as  the  magnitude 
of  the  whole  earth  is  from  that  of  a  mite.     This  is  not 
fo  in  ctther  fimple  modfs,  in  whkH  it  h'  wait  fo  ^^^ 
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Dor  perhaps  poffible  fbr  us  to  diftingutfh  betwixt  two 
approaching  ideas,  which  yet  are  realjy  different.  For 
who  will  undertake  to  find  a  difference  between  the 
white,  of  this  paper,  and .  that  of  the  next  degree  to  it ; 
or  can  form  dillindt  ideas  of  every  the  lead  excels  in  ex«- 
tenfion  ? 

Tlierefoie  5"  4'   '^^^  clcarncfs  and  diftinAnefs  of 

demonftra-  cach  modc  of  number  from  all  others,  even 
tions  in  num-  thofe  that  approach  ncarcH,  makes  me  apt 
*recifc  °*^^  ^^  X-h\nk  that  dcmonftrations  in  numbers,  if 
^  they  are  not  more  evident  and  exadl  than  in 

extenfion,  yet  they  are  more  general  in  their  ufe,  and 
more  determinate  in  their  application.  Becaufe  the 
ideas  of  numbers  are  more  prccife  and  dillini^ifliablc 
than  in  extcnlion,  where  every  equality  and  excefs  are 
not  fo  eafy  to  be  obfcrvcd  or  meafured ;  becaufi^  our 
thoughts  cannot  in  fpace  arrive  at  any  determined  fmalU 
nefs,  beyond  which  it  cannot  go,  as  an  unit;  and  there- 
fore the  quantity  or  proportion  of  any  the  leaft  excefs 
cannot  be  difcovered :  which  is  clear  otherwife  in  num- 
ber, where,  as  has  been  faid,  ^ninety-one  is  as  diftin- 
guifhable  from  ninety,  as  from  nine  thoufand,  though 
ninety-one  be  the  next  immediate  excefs  to  ninety.  Bi|t 
it  is  not  fo  in  extenfion,.  where  whatfoever  is  more  than 
juft  a  foot  or  an  inch,  is  not  diftinguifliable  from  the 
llandard  of  a  foot  or  an  inch ;  and  in  lines  which  ap^ 
pear  of  an  equal  length,  one  may  be  longer  than  the 
other  by  innumerable  parts ;  nor  can  any  one  aflign  an 
angle,  which  fhall  be  tnc  next  biggefl  to  a  right  one. 
Names  ne-  $•  5-  By  the  repeating,  as  has  been  faidj 

ceflary  to  the  idea  of  an  unit,  and  joining  it  to  ano- 
numbcft.         ^j^^j.  ^^^j^^  ^.^  j^^kc  thereof  one  coUeftive 

idea,  marked  by  the  name  two.  And  whofoever  can 
do  this,  and  proceed  on  Hill,  adding  one  more  to  the 
laid  collcdtive  idea  which  he  had  of  any  number,  and 
give  a  name  to  it,  may  count,  or  have  ideas  for  feveral 
coUcdions  of  units,  diftinguilhed  one  from  another,  as 
far  as  he  hath  a  feries  of  names  for  following  numbers* 
and  a  memory  to  retain  that  feries,  with  their  feveral 
names :  all  numeration  being  but  Hill  the  adding  of  one 
unit  more^  and  giving  to  the  whole  together,  as  com- ' 


prehcndcd  it)  one -idiKi,  a  new  or  diftindl  oame  or  fign, 
whereby  to. know  it  from  tbofe  before  and  after,  and 
•diftinguiih  it  from  cviery  fipall^.r  or  greater  multitude 
of  units.  So  .that  he  that  can  add  one  toone,  and  fo 
to  two>  and  fogo  on  with  his  tale>  taking  flill  with  him 
the  diftindk  names  belonging  to  every  progreflion  ;  and 
fo  again,  by  fubtrading  an  unit  from  each  colle^ion, 
retreat  aqcl'4e(ren  them;:is  capable  of  all  the  ideas,  of 
numbers  Wi?hiti  the  compafs  of  his  language,  or  for  . 
M'hich  he  hajb  names,  though  not  perhaps  of  more. 
For  the  fcvcral  fimple  modes  of  numbers,  being  in  pur 
minds  but  fo  nuny  combinations  of  units,  which  have 
no  variety*,  nor  are  capable  of  any  other  difference  but 
more  or  lefs,  names  or  m^irks  for  eaqh  diftin^t  combi- 
nation fecm  more  neccflTary  than  in  any  other  fort  of 
ideas.,.  For  without  fuch  names  or  marks  we  can  hardly 
M-eltmake  ufc  of  numbers  in  reckoning,  efpccially  where 
the  combination  is  made  up  of  any  great"  multitude  of 
lihits ;  which  put  together  without  a  name  or  mark,  to 
diHrnguifh  that  prccife  coHeftion,  will  hardly  be  kept 
from  being  a  heap  in  confudon.'  ^ 

f .  6*  This  I  think  to  be  the  reafon,  why  foine  Ame- 
ricans I  have  fpoken  with,  (who  were  otherwife  of 
quick  and  rational  parts  enough)  could  not,  as  we  do, 
by  any  means  count  to  one  thoufand;  nor  had  any  dif- 
tindt  idea  of  that  number,  though  they  could  reckon 
very  well  to  twenty.  Bccaufc  their  language  being 
fcanty^  and  accommodated  only  to  the  few  necellaries 
of  a  needy  fimple  life,  unacquainted  either  with  trade 
or  mathematics,  had  no  words  in  it  to  (land  for  one 
thoufand ;  fo  that  when  they  were  difcourfcd  with  of 
Ihofe  greater  numbers,  they  would  fhow  thtf  hairs  of  their 
head,  to  exprefs  a  great  multitude  which  they  could 
nw  number:  which  inability,  I  fuppofc,  proceeded 
from  their  want  of  names.  The  Tououpinambos  had 
no  names  for  numbers  above  five;  any  number  beyond 
that  they  made  out  by  Ihowing  their  fingers,  and  the 
fingers  of  others  who  were  prefcnt  *-     And  I  douba 
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not  but  we  (iurfclves  might  diftin^ly  number  in  words 
a  great  deal  farther  than  wc  ufually  do,  would  we  find 
out  but  fome  fit  denomination  to  fignify  them  by ; 
whereas  in  the  way  wc  take  now  to  name  them  by  mii- 
lions  of  millions  of  millions,  &c.  it  is  hard  to  go  be- 
yond eighteen,  or  at  moft  four  and  twenty  decimal  pro- 
frelHons,  without  confufion.  But  to  (how  how  much 
diftindt  names  conduce  to  our  well  reckoning,  or  hav- 
,  ing  ufcful  ideas  of  numbers,  let  us  fetall  theTe  following 
figures  in  one  continued  line,  as  the  marks  of  one  num- 
ber j  V.  g. 

ifonUlitnt.       OitiUiem.  StptiU'iant,  SextilUtK.  ^intriUiant. 

«S73.H        '6^86  345896  437918  4I3;47 

S^mtrillUns.  TrilUom,  BiUknt.  AiilUem,  Units. 

248106        235431  261734  368149  633137 

The  ordinary  way  of  naming  this  number  in  Englifb, 
will  be  the  often  repeating  of  millions,  of  millions,  of 
.millions,  ofmillionSj  of  millions,  of  millions,  of  mil> 
'  iions,  of  millions,  (which  is  the  denomination  of  the 
fccond  fix  figures.)  In  which  way,  it  will  be  very  hard 
to  have  any  diftinguiiliing  notionii  of  this  number  :  but 
whether,  by  giving  every  fix  figures  a  new  and  orderly 
denomination,  thefe,  and  perhaps  a  great  many  more 
iigures  in  progrctHont  might  not  eafily  be  counted  diC' 
tindly,  and  ideas  of  them  both  got  more  cafily  to  our- 
iclvcs,  and  more  plainly  fignified  to  others,  I  leave  it  to 
be  confidcred.  This  I  mention  only  to  fhow  how  nccel- 
Itiry  diftmt^t  names  are  to  numbering,  without  pretend- 
ing to  introduce  new  ones  of  my  invention. 
Whjrchii-  $.  7.    Thus  children,  either  for  want  of 

dien  quinber  names  to  mark  the  feveral  progreffions  ot 
fMtxaxu  numbers,  or  not  having  yet  the  faculty  to 
colled  fcaltercd  ideas  into  complex  ones,  and  range 
them  in  a  regular  order,  and  fo  retain  them  in  ihcir 
memories,  as  is  nccelTary  to  reckoning ;  do  not  begin 
to  number  very  early,  nor  proceed  in  it  very  far  01 
il«adily.  till  a  good  while  after  they  are  well  fiirnilhed 
-With  good  ftore  of  other  ideas :  and  one  may  often  pb- 
icrve^em  difcourfe  and  reafon  pretty  well,  and  have 
ver/  clear  conceptions  of  fcveral  other  things,  before 
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they  can  tell  twenty.    And  lomc,  through  the  default 
of  their  memories^  who  cknnot  retain  the  fevefal  corn* 
binations  of  numbers,   with  their  names  annexed  in 
their  diftindt  orders,  and  the  dependence  of  fo  long  a 
train  of  numeral  progreflions,  and   their  relation  one 
to  another,  are  not  able  all  their  life-time  to  reckon^ 
or  regularly  go  over  any  moderate  feries  of  numbers. 
For  he  that  will  count  twenty,  or  have  any  idea  of  that 
number,  muft  know  that  nineteen  went  before,  with 
the.diftinA  name  or  (ign  of  every  one  of  them,  as  they 
ftand  marked  in  their  order ;  for  wherever  this  fails,  a 
gap  is  made,   the  chain  breaks,  and  the  progrefs  in 
numbering  can  .go  no  farther.     So  that  to  reckon  right* 
it  is  required,  i.  That  the  mind  diftinguiih  carefully 
two  ideas,  which  are  different  one  from  another  only 
by  the  addition  or  fubtradlion  of  one  unit.     2.  That 
it  retain  in  memory  the  names  or  marks  ^  of  the  feveral 
combinations,  from  an  unit  to  that  number ;  and  that 
not  confufedly,  and  at  random,  but  in  that  exadt  order^ 
that  the  numbers  follow  one  another :  in  cither  of  which, 
if  it  trips,  the  whole  bufinefs  of  numbering  will  be 
difturbed,  and  there  will  remain  only  the  confufed  idei 
of  multitude,  but  the  ideas  neceflary  to  diftindt  nume- 
ration will  not  be  attained  to. 

$.  8.  This  farther  is  obfcrvable  in  num- 
bers,  that  it  is  that  which  the  mind  makes    ^^^^  j^H 
ufe  of  in  mcafuring  all  things  that  by  us     mcafuiables. 
^re  meafurable,  which  principally  are  ex- 
paniion  ^nd  duration ;  and  our  idea  of  infinity,   even 
^'hen   applied  to  thofe,  feems  to  be  nothing  but  the 
infinity  of  number.     For  what  elfe  are  our  ideas  of 
eternity  and  immenfity,  but  the  repeated  additions  of 
rrertain  ideas  of  imagined  parts  of  duration  and  expan*' 
-lion,    with   the  infinity  of  number,   in  which  we  can 
^omc  to  no  end  of  addition  ?  For  fuch  an  ihexhauftible 
fiock,  number  (of  all  other  our  ideas)    moft  clearly 
lumilhcs  U5  with,  as  is  obvious  to  every  one.     For  Irt 
a  man  colleft  Into  one  fum  as  great  a  number  ^s  he 
pleafes,  this  multitude,  hOw  great  foever,  IclT^rts  not 
one  jot  the  power  of  adding  to  it,  or  bring*  him  any 
nearer  the  end  of  the  inexhauft\ble  ftock  ol  u\3Ltc\i^T^ 
Vox.  /.  O  Vwx^ 
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where  ftill  there  remains  ,as  much  to  be  added»  as  if 
none  were  taken  out.  And  this  cndlefs  addition  or 
Ijddibility  (if  any  one  like  the  word  better)  of  numbers^ 
io  apparent  to  the  mind,  is  that,  I  think,  which  given 
us  the  cleared  and  moll  diftind  idea  of  infinity :  of 
which  more  in  the  following  chapter. 


C    H    A    t,     XVIL 
Of  Infiniiy. 

Infiniry,  in  §.  1  •  T  T  E  that  would  know  what  1^^  of 
vat  original  XjL  idea  it  is  to  which  we  give  the 

^ttSTto*^'  name  of  infinity,  cannot  do  it  better,  than 
fpoce,  dura-  ^7  confidcring  to  what  infinity  is  by  the 
ttoa  and  mind  more  immediately  attributed,  and  then 
mixDfaer.  how  the  mind  comes  to  frame  it. 

Finite  and  infinite  fecm  to  me  to  be  looked  upon  by 
the  mind  as  the  modes  of  quantity,  and  to  be  attributed 
primarily  in  their  firft  defignation  only  to  thofe  (hings 
which  have  parts,  and  are  capable  of  increafe  or  dimi- 
nution, by  the  addition  or  fubtradlion  of  any  the  leaft 
part:  and  fuch  are  the  ideas  of  fpace,  duration,  and 
number,  which  we  have  confidcrcd  in  the  foregoing 
chapters.  It  ii  true,  that  we  cannot  but  be  allured, 
that  the  great  God,  of  whom  and  from  whom  are  all 
things,  is  incomprchcnfibly  infinite :  but  yet  when  we 
apply  to  that  firft  and  fuprcmc  being  our  idea  of  infi- 
nite, in  our  weak  and  narrow  thoughts,  we  do  it  pri- 
marily in  rcfpcd  to  his  duration  and  ubiquity  ;  and, 
I  chink,  more  figuratively  to  his  power,  wifdom,  and 
goodnefs,  and  other  attributes,^  which  are  properly  in- 
cxhauftiblc  and  incomprehenfible,  &c.  For,  when  wc 
call  them  infinite,  wc  have  no  other  idea  of  this  infi- 
nity, but  what  carries  with  it  fome  rcfiedlion  on,  and 
imitation  of,  that  number  or  extent  of  the  afts  or  ob- 
]cCt&  of  God's  power,  wifdom,  and  goodnefs,  which  can 
newer  be  fijppofcd  fo  great  or  fo  many,  which  thcfc 
attributes  will  not  always  Curmoutvt  ^.xvdi  t^^w^w^^  tet  us 
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multiply  them  in  our  thoughts  as  far  as  we  can^  with 
all  the  infinity  of  endlefs  number.  I  do  not  pretend 
to  fay  how  tbefc  attributed  are  in  God,  who  is  infinitely 
beyond  the  reach  of  our  narrow  capacities.  They  do, 
without  jdoubt^  contain  in  them  all  poffible  pertedion : 
bat  this,  I  fay,  is  our  .way  of  conceiving 'them,  and 
tfaefe  our  ideas  of  their  infinity. 

f.  2.  Finite  then,  and  infinite,  being  by    The  idea  of 
the  mind  looked  on  as  modifications  of  ex-    finite  eadily 
panfion  and  duration,  the  next  thing  to  be    ^^^ 
conlidered,  is,  how  the  mind  comes  by  them.     As  for 
the  idea  of  finite,  there  is  no  great  difficulty.     The  ob- 
vious portions  of  cxtenfion  that  affeA  our  fenfes,  carry 
with  them  into  the  mind  the  idea  of  finite :  and  the  or-* 
diiiary  periods  of  fucceffion,  whereby  we  meafure  time 
tad  duration,  as  hours,  days,  and  years,  are  bounded 
ki^hs.     The  difficulty   is,    ho>v   wc  come  by  thofe 
boundlefs  ideas  of  eternity  and  immenfity,   fince  the 
objefts  we  converfe  with,  come  fo  much  (hort  of  any 
approach  or  proportion  to  that  largenefs. 
'  f.  3.  Every  one  that  has  any  idea  of  any    jjowwe 
ftated  lengths  of  fpace,  as  a  foot,  finds  that    come  by  the 
he  can  repeat  that  idea;  and,  joining  it  to     idea  ot  infi* 
the  former,  make  the  idea  of  two  feet  j  and     ^^^* 
by  thef  addition  of  a  third,  three  feet ;  and  fo  on,  with- 
<Hit  ever  coming  to  an  end  of  his  addition,  whether  of 
the  fame  idea  of  a  foot,  or  if  he  pleafes  of  doubling  it> 
or  any  other  idea  he  has  of  any  length,  as  a  mile,  or 
diameter  of  the  earth  or  of  the  orbis  magnus :    for 
whichfoever  of  thcfe  he  takes,  and  how  often  foever  he 
doubles,  or  any  otherwife  multiplies  it,  he  finds  that 
after  he  has  continued   his  doubling  in  his  thoughts^ 
and  enlarged  his  idea  as  much  as  he  pleafes,  he  has  no 
more  reafon  to  flop,  nor  is  one  jot  nearer  the  end  of 
foch  addition,  than  he  was  at  firft  fetting  out.     The 
power  of  enlarging  his  idea  of  fpace  by  farther  additions 
remaining  (till  the  fame,  he  hence  takes  the  idea  of  in- 
finite fpace. 

J.  4*  This,  I  think,  is  the  way  whereby 
the  mind  gets  the  idea  of  infinite  fpace.    It   ^^  ^^^^ 
is  a  quite  different  confideration,   to  exa-    ^5£ 
mac  whether  the  miiid  has  the  idea  of  fucVv 
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a  boundlefs  fpace  adlually  exifting^  fincc  our  ideas  are 
not  always  proofs  of  the  exiflence  of  things ;  but  yet, 
fincc  this  comes  here  in  our  way,  I  fuppofe  I  may  fay, 
that  we  are  apt  to  think  that  fpace  in  itfelf  is  adually 
boundlefs  ;  to  which  imagination,  the  idea  of  fpace  or 
cxpanfion  of  itfelf  naturally  leads  us.  For  it  beiqg 
confidered  by  us,  either  as  the  extenfion  of  body,  or 
as  exifting  by  itfelf,  without  any  folid  matter  taking 
it  up  (for  of  fuch  a  void  fpace  we  have  not  only  the 
idea,  but  I  have  proved  as  I  think,  from  the  motion  of 
body,  its  neceffary  exiflence)  it  is  impoflible  the  mind 
ihould  be  ever  able  to  find  or  fuppofe  any  end  of  it| 
or  be  flopped  any  where  in  its  progrefs  in  this  fpace^ 
how  far  foever  it  extends  its  thoughts.  Any  bounds 
made  with  body,  even  adamantine  walls,  are  fo  &r 
from  putting  a  flop  to  the  mind  in  its  farther  prc^rcft 
in  fpace  and  extenfion,  that  it  rather  facilitates  andeiU 
larges  it ;  for  fo  far  as  that  body  reaches,  fo  far  no  one 
can  doubt  of  extenfion  :  and  when  we  are  come  to  the 
utmofl  extremity  of  body,  what  is  there  that  can  there 
put  a  flop,  and  fatisfy  the  mind  that  it  is  at  the  end  of 
ipace,  when  it  perceives  that  it  is  not;  nay,  when  itii 
fati&ficd  that  body  itfelf  can  move  into  it  ?  For  if  it  be 
necefiary  for  the  motion  of  body,  that  there  (houtd  be 
:in  empty  fpace>  though  ever  fo  little,  here  amongfl 
bodies  ;  and  if  it  be  pollible  for  body  to  move  in  or  t 
through  that  empty  fpace  ;  nay  it  is  impoflible  for  any 
particle  of  matter  to  move  but  into  an  empty  fpace; 
the  fame  pofTibility  of  a  body's  moving  into  a  void 
fpace,  beyond  the  utmoft  bounds  of  body,  as  well  as 
into  a  void  fpace  incerfperfed  amongfl  bodies,'  will  al- 
ways remain  clear  and  evident :  the  idea  of  empty  pure 
fpace,  whether  within  or  beyond  the  conjfines  of  ail  : 
bodies,  being  exadtly  the  fame,  differing  not  in  natufc^ 
though  in  bulk ;  and  there  being  nothing  to  hinder  body 
from  moving  into  it.  So  that  wherever  the  mind  placet  1 
itfelf  by  any  thought,  either  amongfl  or  remote  from  * 
all  bodies,  it  can  in  this  uniform  idea  of  fpace  no-\Yhef€ 
find  any  bounds,  any  end  \  and  fo  mufl  necellarily  con-  ' 
cJude  \i,  by  the  very  nature  and  idea  of  each  part  of  iU 
t9  be  a^ualJy  infinite* 
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f.  5.  As  by  the  power  wc  find  in  our-    Andfoof 
felves  of  repeating^  as  often  as  we  will^  any    duration. 
idea  of  fpace>  we  get  the  idea  of  immen- 
fity ;  fo^  by  being  able  to  repeat  the  idea  of  any  length 
of  duration  we  have  in  our  minds>  with  all  the  endlefs 
addition  of  number,  we  come  by  the  idea  of  eternity. 
For  we  find  in  ourfelves^  we  can  no  more  come  to  an 
end  of  fuch  repeated  ideas,  than  we  can  come  tp  the  end^ 
of  number,  which  every  one  perceives  he  cannot.     But 
here  again  it  is  another  queftion,  quite  different  from  our 
having  an  idea  of  eternity,  to  know  whether  there  were 
any  real  being,  whofe  duration  has  been  tCternaL     And 
•8  to  this,  I  fay,  he  that  coniiders  fomething  now  ex- 
ifting,  muft  neceffarily  come  to  fomething  etemaL    But 
having  fpoke  of  this  in  another  place,  (hall  fay  here 
Jio  more  of  it^  but  proceed  on  to  fome  other  confidera- 
tions  of  our  idea  of  infinity. 

J.  6*  If  it  be  fo,  that  our  idea  of  infinity  ^yj^  ^^  ^1 
be  got  from  the  power  we  obferve  in  our-  ideas  are  not 
felves  of  repeating  without  end  our  own  f apabfe  of 
ideas ;  it  may  be  demanded,  "  why  we  do  "™*V« 
*^  not  attribute  infinite  to  other  ideas,  as  well  as  thofe 
••  of  (pace  and  duration ;"  fince  they  may  be  as  eafiiy^ 
and  as  often  repeated  in  our  minds,  as  the  other ;  and 
yet  no-body  ever  thinks  of  infinite  fweetnefs,  or  infi- 
nite whitenefs,  though  he  can  repeat  the  idea  of  fweet 
or^white,  as  frequently  as  thofe  of  a  yard,  or  a  day  ?  To 
which  I  anfwer,  all  the  ideas  that  are  confidered  as  hav*- 
ing  parts,  and  are  capable  of  increafe  by  the  addition 
of  any  equal  or  lefs  parts^  afford  us  by  their  repetition  the 
idea  of  infinity ;  becaufe  with  this  endlefs  repetition^ 
there  is  continued  an  enlargement,  of  which  there  can 
be  no  end.  But  in  other  ideas  it  is  not  fo ;  for  to  the 
[argeft  idea  of  extenfion  or  duration  that  I  at  prefent 
have,  the  addition  of  any  the  ieafl  part  makes  an  in- 
crease ;  but  to  the  perfedleft  idea  I  have  of  the  whitefl 
irhitenefs,  if  I  add  another  of  a  lefs  or  equal  whitenefs^ 
fand  ofa  whiter  than  I  have,  I  cMnot  add  the  idea)  it 
makes  no  increafe,  and  enlarges  not  my  idea  at  all :  and 
therefore  the  different  ideas  of  whitenefs.  Sec.  are  called 

lienees^    For  thofe  ideas  that  conltft  cli  ^yx\  %x^  c^^^^ 
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ble  of  being  augmented  by  every  addition  of  the  Icaft 
part ;  but  if  you  take  the  idea  of  white,  which  one . 
parcel  of  fnow  yielded  yefterday  to  our  fight,  and  ano- 
ther idea  of  white  from  another  parcel  of  fnow  you  fee 
to-day,  and  put  them  together  in  your  mind,  they  cmi- 
body,  as  it  were,  and  run  into  one,  and  the  idea  of  j 
whitenefs  is  not  at  all  increafed,  and  if  we  add  a  Icfsde-  ; 
gree  of  whitenefs  to  a  greater,  we  are  fo  far  from  increaf- 
ing  that  we  diminifh  it.  Thofe  ideas  that  confift  not  of 
parts  cannot  be  augmented  to  what  proportion  men 
pleafe,  or  be  ftretchcd  beyond  what  they  have  received 
by  their  fenfes  ;  but  fpace,  duration,  and  number,  being 
capable  of  increafe  by  repetition,  leave  in  the  mind  an 
idea  of  endlefs  room  for  more :  jior  can  we  conceive  any 
w*here  a  ftop  to  a  -farther  addition  or  progreflion,  and  fo 
thofe  ideas  alone  lead  our  minds  towards  the  thought  of 
infinity^ 

Difference  ,  *•  7-  Though  our  idea  of  infinity  arifc 
between  infi-  f^om  the  Contemplation  of  quantity,  and 
nity  of  fpace,  the  endlefs  increafe  the  mind  is  able  to 
and  fpace  m-  jpake  in  quantity,  by  the  repeated  addi- 
'^'  tions  of  what  portions  thereof  it  pleafes; 

yet  I  guefs  we  caufc  great  corrfufion  in  our  thoughts,  when 
we  join  infinity  to  any  fuppofed  idea  of  quantity  the 
mind  can  be  thought  to  have,  and  fo  difcourfe  or  rea- 
fon  about  an  infinite  quantity,  viz.  an  infinite  fpace,  or 
an  infinite  duration.  For  our  idea  of  infinity  being  as 
I  think,  an  endlefs  growing  idea,  by  the  idea  of  any 
quantity  the  mind  has,  being  at  that  time  terminated  in 
that  idea,  (for  be  it  as  great  as  it  will,  it  can  be  no 
greater  than  it  is)  to  join  infinity  to  it,  is  to  adjufta 
Handing  meafurc  to  a  growing  bulk^  and  therefore  I 
think  it  is  not  an  infignificant  fubtilty,  if  Ifay  that  we 
are  carefully  to  diftinguifh  between  the  idea  of  the  infi- 
nity of  fpace,  and  the  idea  of  a  fpace  infinite :  the  firft 
is  nothing  but  a  fuppofed  endlefs  progreflion  of  the  niind> 
over  what  repeated  ideas  of  fpace  it  pleafes;  but  to  have 
aelually  in  the  mind  the  idea  x)f  a  fpace  infinite,  is  to 
fuppofc  the  mind  already  pafied  over,  and  a(5tually  to 
have  a  view  of  all  thofe  repeated  ideas  of  fpace^  which 
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an  endlefs  repetition  can  never  totally  reprefent  to  it; 
which  carries  in  it  a  plain  contradidlion. 

§.  8.  This,  perhaps,  ^will  be  a  little 
plainer,  if  we  conlider  it  in  numbers.  The  ^a^'f^ijg^ 
infinity  of  numbers,  td  the  end  of  whofe  nite  fpacc 
addition  every  one  perceives  th^re  is  no  ap* 
proach,  eafily  appears  to  any  one  that  refledls  on  it :  but 
how  clear  foever  this  idea  of  the  infinity  of  number  be, 
there  is  nothing  yet  more  evident,  than  the  aWurdity  <rf 
the  a(5tual  idea  of  an  infinite  number.  Wharfocver  po- 
fitive  ideas  we  have  in  our  minds  of  any  fpace,  duration, 
or  number,  let  them  bq  ever  fo  great,  they  arc  ftill 
finite;  but  when  we  fuppofe  an  inexhauftibie  remainder, 
from  which  we  remove  all  bounds,  and  wherein  we 
allow  the  mind  an  endlefs  progreflion  of  thought,  with- 
out ever  compleating  the  idea,  there  we  have  our  idea 
of  infinity ;  which  though  it  feems  to  be  pretty  clear 
when  we  confider  nothing  elfe  in  it  but  the  negation  of 
an  end,  yet  when  we  would  frame  in  our  minds  the  idea 
of  an  infinite  fpace  or  duration,  that  idea  is  very  ob- 
fcure  and  confufed,  becaufe  it  is  made  up  of  two  parts^ 
\trf  different,  if  not  inconfiftent.  For  let  a  man  frame 
in  his  mitid  an  idea  of  any  fpace  or  number,  as  great  as 
he  will :  it  is  plain  the  mind  refls  and  terminates  in  that 
idea,  which  is  contrary  to  the  idea  of  infinity,  which 
confirms  in  a  fuppofed  endlefs  progrcffion.  And  there- 
fore I  think  it  is,  that  we  are  fo  eafily  confounded,  when 
we  come  to  argue  and  reafon  about  infinite  fpace  or 
duration,  fiic.  Becaufe  the  parts  of  fuch  an  idea  not 
being  perceived  to  be,  as  they  arc,  inconfiftcnt,  the  one 
fide  or  other  always  perplexes,  whatever  confequenccs 
we  draw  from  the  other;  as  an  idea  of  motion  aot.paf- 
fing  on  would  perplex  any  one,  who  Ihould  argue  from 
fuch  an  idea,  which  is  not  better  than  an  i^ea  of  motion 
at  reft  :  and  fuch  another  fccms  to  nic  to  be  the  idea  of 
a  fpace,  or  (which  is  the  fame  thing)  a  number  infinite, 
i.  e.  of  a  fpace  or  number  which  the  mind  adually  has, 
and  ib  views  and  terminates  in ;  and  of  a  fpace  or  num- 
ber, which  in  a  conftant  and  endlefs  enlarging  and  pro- 
greffion,  it  can  in  thought  ne\'cr  attain  to.  For  how 
Targe  foever  an  idea  of  fpace  1  have  in  my  mind,  it  is 
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no  larger  than  it  is  that  inftant  that  I  have  it,  though 
I  be  capable  the  next  Inftant  to  double  it,  and  fo  on  in 
infinitum:  for  that  alone  is  infinite  which  has  no 
bounds ;  and  that  the  idea  of  infinity,  in  which  our 
thoughts  can  find  none. 

Number  af-  ^*  9*  ®"^  ^^  ^'^  Other  ideas,  it  is  num- 
fbrdsusthe  ber,  as  I  have  faid,  which  I  chink  fur- 
clcarcft  idea  niflies  US  with  the  cjeareft  and  moft  diftind 
of  infinity.  j  j^  ^f  infinity  we  arc  capable  of.  For  even 
in  fpace  and  duration,  when  the  mind  purfues  the  idea 
of  infinity,  it  there  makes  ufe  of  the  ideas  and  repeti- 
tions of  numbers,  as  of  millions  and  millions  of  milesa 
or  years,  which  are  fo  many.diftind  ideas,  kept  beft  by 
number  from  running  into  a  confufed  heap,  wherein  the 
mind  lofes  itfelf ;  and  when  it  has  added  together  as 
many  millions,  <&c.  as  it  pleafes,  of  known  lengths  of 
fpace  or  duration,  the  cleared  idea  it  can  get  of  infinity, 
is  the  confufed  incompreheniible  remainder  of  ehdlefs 
addible  numbers,  which  affords  no  profped  of  flop  or 
boundary. 

§.  ID.  It  will,  perhaps,  give  us  a  little 
?nn'.i?nnnf    farther  light  Into  the  idea  we  have  of  infi- 

conception ot  i     i.r  ...  ,  . 

the  infinity  of  mty*  and  difcover  to  US  that  it  is  nothing 
nomber,  du-  but  the  infinity  of  number  applied  to  de- 
lation, and  terminate  parts,  of  which  we  have  in  our 
expan  on.  j^inds  the  diftindt  ideas,  if  we  confiderj^ 
that  number  is  not  generally  thought  by  us  infinite, 
whereas  duration  and  extenlion  are  apt  to  be  fo ;  which 
arifes  from  hence,  that  in  number  we  are  at  one  end 
as  it  were :  for  there  Being  in  number  nothing  lefs  than 
an  unit,  we  there  flop,  and  arc  at  an  end ;  but  in  ad- 
dition or  incrcafe  of  number,  we  can  fet  no  bounds. 
And  fo  it  is  like  a  line,  whereof  one  end  terminating 
with  us,  the  other  is  extended  fWl  forwards  beyond  all 
that  we  can  conceive ;  but  in  fpace  and  duration  it  is 
otherwife.  For  in  duration  we  coniider  it,  as  if  this 
line  of  number  were  extended  both  ways  to  an  uncon- 
ceivable, undeterminate,  and  infinite  length  ;  which  is 
evident  to  any  one  that  will  but  refleft  on  what  confi- 
deration  he  hath  of  eternity;  which,  I  fuppofc,  he  will 
hnd  to  be  nothing  elfe^  but  the  turning  this  iAfinity  of 
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number  both  ways,  a  parte  ante  and  ^  parte  poft,  as 
they  fpeak.  For  when  we  would  confider  eternity,  a 
parte  ante,  what  do  we  but,  beginning  from  ourfelvcs 
and  the  prefent  time  we  are  in,  repeat  in  our  minds  the 
ideas  of  years,  or  ages,  or  any  other  adignable  portion 
of  duration  paft,  with  a  profped:  of  proceeding  in  fuch 
addition,  with  all  the  infinity  of  number?  and  when 
we  would  confider  eternity,  a  parte  poft,  we  juft  after 
the  fame  rate  begin  from  ourfelves,  and  reckon  by  mul- 
tiplied periods  yet  to  come,  ftill  extending  that  line  of 
number,  as  before.  And  thefe  two  being  put  together, 
are  that  infinite  duration  we  call  eternity :  which,  as  wc 
turn  our  view  either  way,  forwards  or  backwards,  ap- 
pears infinite,  becaufe  we  ftill  turn  that  way  the  infinite 
end  of  number,  i.  e.  the  power  ftill  of  adding  more. 

§•11.  The  fame  happens  alfo  in  fpace,  wherein  con- 
ceiving ourfelves  to  be  as  it  were  in  the  centre,  we  do 
09  all  fides  purfue'  thofe  indeterminable  lines  of  number; 
.and  reckoning  any  wsty  from  ourfelves,  a  yard,  mile, 
diameter  of  the  earth,  or  orbis  magnus,  by  the  infinity 
of  number,  we  add  others  to  them  as  often  as  we  will; 
and  having  no  more  reafon  to  fet'  bounds  to  thofe  re- 
peated ideas  than  we  have  to  fet  bounds  to  number,  wc 
have  that  indeterminable  idea  of  immenfity. 

$.  12.  And  fince  in  any  bulk  of  matter  infinite  divi- 
our  thoughts  can  never  arrive  at  the  utmoft  fibility. 
divisibility,  therefore  there  is  an  apparent 
infinity  to  us  alfo  in  that,  which  has  the  infinity  alfo  of 
number;  but  with  this  difference,  that,  in  the  former 
confiderations  of  the  infinity  ot  fpace  and  duration,  we 
only  ufe  addition  of  numbers ;  whereas  this  is  like  the 
divifion  of  an  unit  into  its  fractions,  wherein  the  mind 
;ilfo  can  proceed  ip  infinitum,  as  well  as, in  the  former 
additions ;  it  being  indeed  but,  the  addition  ftill  of  new 
numbers :  Though  in  the  addition  of  the  one  we  can  have 
no  more  the  pofitive  idea  of  a  fpace  infinitely  great,  than, 
in  the  divifion  of  the  other,  we  can  have  the  idea  of  a 
body  infinitely  little ;  our  idea  of  infinity  being,  as  I 
may  fay,  a  growing  or  fugitive  idea,  ftill  in  a  boundlefs 
progrefiTion^  (hat  can  ftop  nowhere. 
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N  Dofiti  5*  J^3-  Though  it  be  hard,  I  think,  to 

idea^iJ^      ^^^  ^"7  ^^^  ^^  abfurd  as  to  fay,  he  has  the 
nitj.  pofitive  idea  of  an  acflual  infinite  number; 

the  infinity  whereof  lies  only  in  a  power 
ftill  of  adding  any  combination  of  units  to  any  former 
number,  and  that  as  long  and  as  much  as  one  will ;  the 
like  alfo  being  in  the  infinity  of  fpace  and  duration, 
which  power  leaves  always  to  the  mind  room  for  endlefs 
additions  j  yet  there  be  thofe  who  imagine  they  have 

fofitive  ideas  of  infinite  duration  and  fpace.  It  would, 
think,  be  enough  to  deftroy  any  fuch  pofitive  idea  of 
infinite,  to  alk  him  that  has  it,  whether  he  could  add 
to  it  or  no;  which  would  eafily  fhow  the  mifl:ake  of 
fuch  a  pofitive  idea.  We  can,  I  think,  have  no  pofitive 
idea  of  any  fpace  or  duration  which  is  not  made  up, 
and  commenfurate  to  repeated  numbers  of  feet  or 
yards,  or  days  and  years,  which  are  the  common  mea- 
furcs,  whereof  we  have  the  ideas  in  our  minds,  and 
whereby  we  judge  of  the  greatnefs  of  this  fort  of  quan- 
tities. And  therefore,  fince  an  infinite  idea  of  fpace 
cr  duration  muft  needs  be  made  up  of  infinite,  parts, 
it  can  have  no  other  infinity  than  that  of  number,  capar 
blc  (till  of  farther  addition;  but  not  an  adual  pofitive 
idea  of  a  number  infinite.  .  For,  I  think,  it  is  evident 
that  the  addition  of  finite  things  together  (as  are  all 
lengths,  wjKrreof  we  have  the  pofitive  ideas)  can  never 
otherwife"  produce  the  idea  of  infinite,  than  as  number 
does^;  which  confining  of  additions  of  finite  units  one 
to  another,  Tuggefts  the  idea  of  infinite,  only  by  a  power 
we  find  we  have  of  ft:ill  increafing  the  fum,  and  adding 
more  of  the  fame  kind',  without  coming  one  jot  nearer 
the  end  of  fuch  progreflion. 

§.  14.  They  who  would  prove  their  idea  of  infinite 
to  be  pofitive,  fcem  to  me  to  do  it  by  a  pleafant  argu- 
ment, taken  from  the  negation  of  an  end ;  which  being 
negative,  the  negation  of  it  is  pofitive.  He  that  con- 
fiders  that  the  end  is,  in  body,  but  the  extremity  or 
fupcrficies  of  that  body,  will  not  perhaps  be  forward  to 
grant  that  the  end  is  a  bare  negative  :  and  he  that  per- 
ceives the  end  of  his  pen  is  black  or  white,  will  be  apt 
to  think  that  the  end  is  fomething  more  than  a  pure 
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negation.  Nor  is  \t,  M^hen  applied  to  duration^  the  bare 
negation  of  exiftencc,  but  more  properly  the  laft  mo- 
ment  of  it.  But  if  they  will  have  the  end  to  be  nothing 
but  the  bare  negation  of  exiftence,  I  am  fure  they  can- 
not deny  but  the  beginning  is  the  fird  inftant  of  being, 
and  is  not  by  any  body  conceived  to  be  a  bare  negation ; 
and^  therefore  by  their  own  argument,  the  idea  of  eter- 
nal, a  parte  ante,  or  of  ^  duration  without  a  beginning, 
is  but  a  negative  idea. 

§.  15.  The  idea  of  infinite  has,   I  con-    Whatisppfi- 
fcfs,     fomething  of  ppfitive   in   all  thofc    tive,  wto_ 
things  we  apply  to  it.     When  wc  would    "^g*5j^c»  " 

"  *  our  U1C2  01 

think  of  infinite  fpace  or  duration,  wc  at    iifinitc, 
fifft  ftep  ufually  make  fomc  very  large  idea, 
as  perhaps  of  millions  of  ages,  or  miles,  w.hich  pqf- 
iibly  we  double  and  multiply  feveral  times.     All  that 
we  thus  s^mafs  together  in  our  thoughts  is  ppfitive,  ,and 
the  aflemblage  of  a  gr^it  ^uipher  of  pofitive  ijieas  of 
fpace  or  duration.     But  what  flill  remains  beyond  thi^^ 
we  have  no  more  a  ppfitive  diftinft, notion  of,  t^an  a 
mariner  has  of  the  depth  of  the  fca ;  where  having  let 
down  a  large  portion  of  his  founding-line,  he  reaches 
no  bottom :  whereby  he  Jknows  the  depth  to  be  fo  many 
fathoms,  and  more;    but  bow  much  the  more  is,  he 
hath  no  difiindl  notion  at  all :  And  coi|ld  he  always 
fupply  new   line,  and  find  the  plummet   always  fink 
without  ever  flopping,  he  would  be  fomething  in  th< 
pofl:ure  of  the  mind  reaching  after. a  complete  and  pofi 
tive  idea  of  infinity.     In  which  cafe  I'jt  this  line  h\ 
ten,    or  one.thoufand  fathoms  long,  it  equally  difco. 
vers  what  is  beyond  it ;  and  gives  only  tnis  confufcf 
and  comparative  idea,  that  this  is  not  all,  but  one  mat 
yet  go   farther.     So  much  as  the  mind  comprehend 
of  any  fpace,  it  has  a  pofitive  idea  of;  but  in  endca 
vourinp:  to  make  it  infinite,  it  being  always  enlarging: 
always  advancing,  the  idea  is  ftill  imperfedl  and  inconr 
plcre.     So  much  fpace  as  the  mind  takes  a  view  of  i 
its  contemplation  of  greatnefs,  is  a  clear  pidlure,  ar 
pofitive    in    the    underflanding :    but    infinite   is   fti 
greater,     i.  Then  the  idea  of  fo  much  is  pofitive  ar    : 
clear.     2.  The  idea  of  greater  is  alfo  clear,  but  it 
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but  a  comparative  idea,  viz.  the  idea  of  fo  much  greater 
as  cannot  be  comprehended ,-  and  this  is  plainly  nega- 
tive, not  pofitivc.  For  he  has  no  polltive  clear  idea  of 
the  largenefs  of  any  cxtenfion,  (which  is  that  fought 
for  in  tTic  idea  of  infinite)  that  has  not  a  comprchcn- 
five  idea  of  the  dimcnfions  of  it ;  and  fuch  no-body,  I 
think,  pretends  to  in  what  is  infinite.  For  to  fay  a 
man  has  a  pofitivc  clear  idea  of  any  quantity,  without 
knowing  how  great  it  is,  is  as  reafonable  as  to  fay,  he 
has  the  pofiiive  clear  idea  of  the  number  of  the  fands 
on  the  fea-fhore,  who  knows  not  how  many  there  be; 
but  only  that  they  are  more  than  twenty.  For  juft 
fuch  a  perfetft  and  pofitive  idea  has  he  of  an  infinite 
fpace  or  duration,  who  fays  it  is  larger  than  the  extent 
or  duration  of  ten,  one  hundred,  one  thoufand,  or  any 
other  number  of  miles,  or  years,  whereof  he  has,  or 
can  have  a  pofitivc  idea;  which  is  all  the  idea,  I  think, 
we  have  of  infinite.  So  that  what  lies  beyond  our  pofi- 
tivc idea  towards  infinity,  lies  in  obfcurity ;  and  has 
the  indeterminate  confufion  of  a  negative  idea,  wherein 
I  know  I  neither  do  nor  can  comprehend  all  I  would, 
'ft  being  too  large  for  a  finite  and  narrow  capacity  ;  and 
I  that  cannot  but  be  very  far  from  a  pofitivc  complete 
[idea,  wherein  the  greatefi:  part  of  what  I  would  com- 
prehend is  left  out,  under  the  undetcrminate  intima- 
jtion  of  being  ftill  greater:  for  to  fay,  that  having  in 
any  quantity  meafured  fo  much,  or  gone  fo  far,  you 
fare  not  yet  at  the  end :  is  only  to  fay,  that  that  quan- 
tity is  greater.  So  liiat  the  negation  of  an  end  in  any 
(■Quantity  is,  in  other  words,  only  to  fay,  that  it  is  big- 
'^  ger:  and  a  total  negation  of  an  end  is  but  carrying  thii 
bigger  flJll  with  you,  in  all  the  progrefllons  your 
"houghts  fhall  make  in  quantity ;  and  adding  this  idea 
?f  ftill  greater,  to  all  the  ideas  you  have,  or  can  be 
"uppofed  to  have,  of  quantity.  Now  whether  fuch  an 
ijdea  as  that  be  pofitivc,  I  leave  any  one  toconfider. 
Ve  have  no  §•  i6.  I  alk  thofe  who  fay  they  have  a 
lofiiiveidca  pofitive  idea  of  eternity,  whether  their  idea 
infinite  of  duration  includes  in  it  fuccedion,  or 
""*  not?  if  it  does  not,  they  ought  to  fhow 
he  difference  of  their  notion  of  durationi  when  ap- 
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Elied  to  an  eternal  beings  and  to  a  Hnice :  iince  per- 
aps»  there  may  be  others,  as  well  as  I^  who  will  own 
to  them  their  weaknefs  of  underflanding  in  this  point  s 
and  acknowledge,  that  the  notion  they  have  of  dura- 
tion forces  them  to  conceive,  that  whatever  has  dura- 
tion, is  of  a  longer  continuance  to-day  than  it  was 
yefterday.  If,  to  avoid  fucceflion  in  external  exiftenccj 
they  return  to  the  punAum  ftans  of  the  fchools,  I  fup- 

Eofc  they  will  thereby  very  little  mend  the  matter,  oi 
elp  us  to  a  more  clear  and  pofitive  idea  of  infinite 
duration,  there  being  nothing  more  inconceivable  to 
me  than  duration  without  fucceflion.  Befides,  that 
punifhim  flans,  if  it  fignify  any  thing,  being  not  quan- 
tum, finite  or  infinite  cannot  belong  to  it.  But  if  out 
weak  apprehenfions  cannot  feparate  fucceflion  from  any 
duration  whatfoever,  our  idea  of  eternity  can  be  no- 
thing but  of  infinite  fucceflion  of  moments  of  durationi 
wherein  any  thing  does  exifl ;  and  whether  any  one  has 
or  can  have  a  pontive  idea  of  an  adlual  infinite  num- 
ber, I  leave  him  to  confider,  till  his  infinite  number  be 
fo  great  that  he  himfclf  can  add  no  more  to  it ;  and 
as  long  as  he  can  increafe  it,  I  doubt  he  himfelf  will 
think  the  idea  he  hath  of  it  a  little  too  fcanty  for  pofi- 
tive infinity* 

§.  17.  I  think  it  unavoidable  for  every  confidering 
rational  creature,  that  will  but  examine  his  own  01 
any  other  exiftence,  to  have  the  notion  of  an  eternal 
wife  Being,  who  had  no  beginning :  and  fuch  an  idea 
of  infinite  duration  I  am  fure  I  have.  But  this  nesa« 
tion  of  a  beginning  being  but  the  negation  of  a  ppfi^ivc 
thing,  fcarce  gives  me  a  pofitive  idea  of  infinity ;  which 
whenever  I  endeavoured  to  extend  my  thoughts  to,  ] 
confefs  myfelf  at  alofs»  and  I  find  I  cannot  attain  .ai\y 
clear  comprehenfion  of  it. 

§,  18.  He  that  thinks  he  has  a  pofitive    jjo  pofitive 
idea  of  infinite  fpace,  will,  when  he  con-    idcaofinfi- 
fid^rs  it,  find  that  he  can  no  more  have  a    nitc  fpacc.  * 
pofitive  idea  of  the  greatefl,  than  he  has  of 
the  leaft  fpace.     For  in  this  latter,  which  feems  the 
cafier  of  the  two,  and  more  within  our  comprehenfion 

wc  arc  c^paWe  only  cf  a  compwau\t  '\d»  ^\  fe^JJvvvA^ 
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•which  will  ahvays  ht  kfs'  than  any  one  whereof  wc 
ftave  the  pbfitiVe  idda.  All  oaf  pofitivc  ideas  of  any 
Quantity,  whether  great  or  littfe,  have  always  bounds; 
unpugh  our  comparative*  idea,  whereby  we  can  always 
adcf  to  the  one,  and  trfke  frotti  the  other,  hath  na 
bounds :  for  tKit  which  r'fertfiains  either  great  of  little, 
iiot  being  compfehertded  in  that  pofitive  idea  which  we 
have,  lids  in  bbfcurity;  and  we  have  no  other  idea  of 
it,  but  of  the  pOwei'  of  enlarging  the  one,  and  dimi* 
niftiirig  ttie  other,  wifhouil  cealmg.  A  peft^Ieand  mor- 
tar will  as  foofi  bring  any  particle  of  matter  to  indivi- 
iibilit^,  as  the  acuten;  thought  of  a  mathematician ;  and 
a  furveyor  ftiay  as  foori  with  his  chafiit  meafure  our  in- 
finite fpace,  as  a  philofopher  by  the  quickeft  flight  of 
mind  reach  it,  of  by  thinking  comprehend  it;  which  is 
to  have  a  pofitive  idfca  of  it.  He  that  thinks  on  a  cube 
of  ah  incli  diameter,  has  a  clear  and  pofitive  idea  of  it 
ill  his  mind,  and  fo  can  frame  one  of  7,  7,  !>  ^^^  ^  on 
till  he  has  fhe  idea  irt  his  thoughts  of  fomething  very 
little ;  biit  yet  reaches  not  the  idea  of  that  incompre- 
hcrifible  littlenefs  Which  divifion  can  produce.  What 
remains  of  fmallhefs,  is  as  far  from  his  thoughts  as  when 
hi  firft  began ;  and  thefefofe  he  never  comes  at  all  to 
have  a  clear  and  pofitive  idea  of  that  fmallnefs,  which 
is  confequcnt  to  infinite  divifibility. 

§.  1 9.  Every  one  that  lodks  towards  in* 
fitiv?  *what  fi^i^y  does,  as  I  have  faid,  at  firfl:  glance 
negarivc,  in  make  fomc  Very  large  idea  of  that  which 
bur  uka  of  he  applies  it  to,  let  it  be  fpace  or  duration ; 
.infinite.  ^jjj  poffibly  he  wearies  his  thoughts,   by 

multiplying  in  his  rfiiiid  that  firft  large  idea :  but  yet 
ffcy  that  he  comes  ho  hearer  to  the  having  a  pofitive  clear 
Mea  of  what  femaihs  to  make  up  a  pofitive  infinite, 
than  the  country-fellow  had  of  the  water,  which  was 
K'Ct  to  come  and  pafs  the  channel  of  the  river  where 

,        Rufticus  expe^at  duhi  tl'anfcat  amnis,  at  ille 
Labitur,  ^  labeiuf  in  omne  Vblubiiis  asvum.  ' 


V'^^^ 
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$.  20.  "fTicrc  arc  fome  I  have  met  with,    Somc  think 
that  put  fo  much  dimrence  between  infinite    they  have  a 
duration  and  infinite  Tpace  that  they  per-     t^fiuvcicfca 
fuade  themfelves  that  they  have  a  pofitive    ^^Ifotofia- 
idea  of  eternity ;  but  that  they  have  not,    finite  fpatc 
ndr  can. have  any  idea  of  innnite  fpace. 
The  reafon  of  which  miflake  I  fuppofe  to  be  this,  that 
finding  by  a  due  contemplation  of  caufes  and  effeds, 
that  it  is  necefTary  to  admit  fome  eternal  being,  and  fo 
to  confider  the  real  exiflence  of  that  being,  as  taken  up 
and  commenfurate  to  their  idea  of  eternity ;  but  on  the 
other  (ide,  not  finding  it  neceiTary^-but  on  the  contrary 
apparently  abfurd,  that  body  (hould  be  infinite ;   they 
forwardly  conclude,  that  they  have  no  idea  of  infinite 
fpace,  becaufe  they  can  have  no  idea  of  infinite  matter* 
Which  confequence,  I  conceive,  is  very  ill  colledled  ; 
l^ecaufe  the  cxiftence  of  matter  is  no  ways  necefTary  to 
the  exiftence  of  fpace,  no  more  than  the  exiftenc^  of 
motion,  or  the  fun,  is  'necefTary  to  duration^  though 
duration  ufes  to  be  meafured  by  it:  and  I  doubt  hot 
but  that  a  man  may  have  the  idea  of  ten  thoufand 
inile«  fquare,  without  any  body  fo  big,  as  well  as  the 
idea  of  ten  thoufand  years,  without  any  body  fo  old* 
It  fcems  as  eafy  to  me  to  have  the  idea  of  fpace  empty 
of  body,  as  to  think  of  the  capacity  of  a  bufhel  with- 
out corn,  or  the  hollow  of  a  nut-fhell  without  a  kernel 
in  it :  it  being  no  more  necefTary  that  there  fhould  be 
exifling  a  folid   body  infinitely  extended,  becaufe  vi^ 
have  an  idea  of  the  infinity  of  fpace,  than  it  is  necef- 
Tary that  the  world  fhould  be  eternal,  becaufe  we  have 
an  idea  of  infinite  duration.     And  why  (hould  we  think 
our  idea  of  infinite  fpace  requires  the  real  exiftence  of 
matter  to  fupport  it,  when  we  find  that  we  have  as  clear 
an  idea  of  an  infinite  duration  to  come,  as  we  have  of 
infinite  duration  pad  ?    Though,    I    fuppofe  nobody 
thinks  it  conceivable,  that  any  thing  docs,  or  has  cx- 
ifled  in  that  future  deration.     Nor  is  it  poflible  to  jaih 
our  idea  of  future  duration  with  prefent  or  paft.^exift- 
cnce,  any  more  than  it  is  poffible  to  make  the  idetis  (3f 
yefterday,  to-day,  and  to-morrow,  to'  be  the  Tame ;  or 
hring  ages  pafl  and  future  togei\\ei,  ^w^l  ttv^Vo:  \>cv^vc\ 
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contemporary.  But  if  thefc  men  arc  of  the  mindj  that 
they  have  clearer  ideas  of  infinite  duration  than  of  in- 
finite fpacc,  becaufe  it  is  pad  doubt  that  God  has  cxiil- 
cd  from  all  eternity,  but  there  is  no  real  matter  co-ex- 
tended with  infinite  fpace ;  yet  thofe  philofophcrs  who 
arc  of  opinion,  that  infinite  fpace  is  poflefled  by  God's 
infinite  omniprefence,  as  well  as  infinite  duration  by 
his  external  cxiftence,  muft  be  allowed  to  have  as  clear 
an  idea  of  infinite  fpace  as  of  infinite  duration ;  though 
neither  of  them,  I  think,  has  any  pofitive  idea  of*infi<» 
nity  in  either  cafe.  For  whatfoever  pofitive  idea  a  man 
has  in  his  mind  of  any  quantity,  he  can  repeat  it,  and 
add  it  to  the  former  as  eafy  as  he  can  add  together  the 
ideas  of  two  days,  or  two  paces,  which  arc  pofitive 
ideas  of  lengths  he  has  in  his  mind,  and  fo  on  as  long 
as  he  pleafes :  whereby  if  a  man  had  a  pofitive  idea  of 
infinite,  either  duration  or  fpace,  he  could  add  two  in- 
finites together  ;  nay,  make  one  infinite  infinitely  bigger 
than  another  :  abfurdities  too  grofs  to  be  confuted. 
Soppofcdpo.  §•  21.  But  yet  after  all  this,  there  being 
fitivc  ideas  mcn  who  perfuade  themfclves  that  they 
of  infinity,        h^^vc  cicar  pofitive  comprchenfive  ideas  of 

and  I  (hould  be  very  glad  (with  fome  others 
that  I  know,  who  acknowledge  they  have  none  fuch)  to 
be  better  informed  by  their  communication.  For  I 
have  been  hitherto  apt  to  think  that  the  great  and  inex-* 
tricable  difficulties  which  perpetually  involve  all  dif-i 
courfcs  concerning  infinity,  whether  of  fpace,  duration, 
or  divifibility,  have  been  the  certain  marks  of  a  defciSb 
in  our  ideas  of  infinity,  and  the  difproportion  the  na- 
ture thereof  has  to  the  comprehenfion  of  our  narrow 
capacities.  For  whilft  men  talk  and  difputc  of  infinite 
fpace  or  duration,  as  if  they  had  as  complete  and  poll- 
tive  ideas  of  them,  as  they  have  of  the  names  they  ufe 
for  them,  or  as  they  have  of  a  yard,  or  an  hour,  or  any 
other  determinate  quantity  ;  it  is  no  wonder  if  the  in- 
comprchenfibic  nature  of  the  thing  they  difcourfe  of, 
or  reafon  about,  leads  them  into  perplexities  and 
contradictions :  and  their  minds  be  overlaid  by  an  ob« 
^  jcft 
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jedt  too  large  and  mighty  to  be  furveyed  and  managed 
by  them.*. 

$•  22.  If  I  have  dwelt  pretty  long  on  the  p^  jhcfe 
confideration  of  duration>  fpace^  and  hum->  Ideas  from 
bcr,  and  whatarifes  from  the  contemplation  foifatioQand 
of  them^  infinity ;  it  is  poffibly  no  more  '^^^^*^* 
than  the  matter  requircsj  there  being  few  fimple  ideas^ 
whofe  modes  give  more  exercife  to  the  thoughts  of  men 
than  thefe  do.  I  pretend  jiot  to  treat  of  them  in  their 
full  latitude ;  it  fuffices  to  my  defign^  to  (how  how  the 
mind  receives  them»  fuch  as  they  are,  from  fenfation 
and  reflexion ;  and  how  even  the  idea  we  have  of  in- 
finity,  how  remote  foever  it  may  fcem  to  be  from  any 
objed;  of  fenfe,  or  operation  of  our  mind,  has  never- 
thelcfsj  as  all  our  other  ideas,  its  original  there.  Some 
mathematicians  perhaps  of  advanced  fpeculations,  may 
have  other  ways  to  introduce  into  their  minds  ideas  of 
infinity;  but  this  hinders  not,  but  that  they  themfclves» 
as  well  as  all  other  men,  got  the  firfl:  ideas  which  they 
had  of  infinity,  from  fenfation  and  refledion,  in  thjK 
method  we  have  here  fet  down. 

^  MiW"  ■  ■      ■  ■■  I  !■  I   ^ 

CHAP.      XVIII. 
Of  other  Simple  Modes. 

$.  I.  nPHOUGH  I  have  in  the  forego-    Modes  of 

X  ing  chapters  fliown,  how  from  motion. 
Ample  ideas,  taken  in  by  fenfation^  the  mind  comes  to 
extend  itfclf  even  to  infinity;  wliich  however  it  may, 
of  all  others,  fccni  moft  remote  from  any  fenfible  per- 
ception, yet  at  laft:  hath  nothing  in  it  but  what  is  made 
out  of  fimple  ideas,  received  into  the  mind  by  the 
feufcsjj,  and  afterwards  there  put  together  by  the  faculty 
the  'mind  has  to  repeat  its  own  ideas :  though,  I  fay, 
thefe  might  be  inftances  enough  of  fimple  modes  of  th^ 
limple  ideas  of  fenfation,  and  fuffice  to  fliow  how  the 
mind  comes  by  them ;  yet  I  fliall  for  method's  fake. 
Vol.  L  P  vVw3^ 
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though  briefly^  give  an  account  of  fome  few  morc^  and 
then  proceed  to  more  complex  ideas. 

$•  2.  To  flide^  roll^  tumble,  walk,  creep,  run»  dance, 
leap,  fkip,  and  abundance  of  others  that  might  be 
qamed,  are  words  which  are  no  fooner  heard,  but  every 
one  who  underKlands  Englifh,  has  prefently  in  his  mind 
didind  idcasj  which  are  all  but  the  different  modifica« 
tions  of  motion.  Modes  of  motion  anfwer  thofe  of  ex- 
tenlion :  fwift  and  (low  are  two  different  ideas  of  mo- 
tion>  the  mcafLircs  whereof  are  made  of  the  dillancesof 
time  and  fpace  put  together ;  fo  they  are  complex  ideas 
comprehending  time  and  fpace  with  motion. 
Modes' of  §.  3.  The  like  variety  have  wc  in  founds* 

founds.  Every  articulate  word  is  a  different  modifi- 

cation of  found :  by  which  we  fee,  that  from  the  fcnfc 
of  hearing,  by  fuch  modifications  the  mind  may  be  fur- 
nifhed  with  diflinA  ideas  to  almoft  an  infinite  number. 
Sounds  alfo.  beiides  the  diilinA  cries  of  birds  and 
beafts,  arc  modified  by  diverlity  of  notes  of  different 
length  put  together,  which  make  that  complex  idea 
called  a  tunc,  which  a  mufician  may  have  in  his  mind 
when  he  hears  or  makes  no  found  at  all,  by  reflei^ng 
on  the  ideas-  of  thofe  founds,  fo  put  together  filently  in 
his  own  fancy. 

Modes  of  §.  4.  Thofe  of  colours  arc  alfo  very  va- 

colouFs.  rious:  fome  we  take  notice  of  as  the  diffe- 

rent degrees,  or,  as  they  are  termed,  fliades  of  the  fame 
colour.  But  lince  we  very  fcldom  make  affemblages  of 
coloiu'5j  cither  for  ufe  or  delight,  but  figure  is  taken  in 
alfo  and  has  its  part  in  it,  as  in  painting,  w*e£vving,. 
needle-works,  ckc.  thofe  which  are  taken  notice  of  do 
mofl  commonly  belong  to  mixed  modes,  as  being  made 
up  of  ideas  of  divers  kinds,  viz.  figure  and  colour,  fuch 
as  beauty,  rainbow,  &c. 

Modes  of  §.  5.  All  compounded  taftcs  and  fmells 

^aitc.  are  alfo  modes  made  up  of  the  finiplc  ideas 

of  thofe  fenfes.  Bu:  they  being  fuch  as  generally  we 
havt  wo  names  for,  are  Icfs  taken  notice  of^  and  cannot 
be  fet  (jown  in  writing;  and  therefore  mull  be  left. 
w  ithout  enumeration  to  the  thoughts  and  experience  of. 
my  reader. 

•  3  5.^. 
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$.  6.  In  general  it  may  be  obfcrved,  that  Some  fimpk 
thofe  fimple  modes  which  are  confidercd  ">o^  •»•▼• 
but  as  different  degrees  of  the  fame  fimple  '^  "nacf. 
idea,  though  they  are  in  themfelvcs  many  of  them  verjr 
diftinA  ideas,  yet  have  ordinarily  nodiftindt  names,  nor 
are  much  taken  notice  of  as  diilindt  ideas,  where  the 
difference  i^  but  very  fmall  between  them.  Whether 
men  have  negle<fled  thefe  modes,  and  given  no  names 
to  them,  as  wanting  meafures  nicely  to  diflinguilh 
them ;  or  becaufe,  when  they  were  fo  diftinguiflied,  that 
knowledge  would  not  be  of  general  or  neceflary  ufe ;  I 
leave  it  to  the  thoughts  of  others :  it  is  fufficient  to 
my  purpofe  to  (how,  that  all  our  fimple  ideas  come 
to  our  minds  only  by  fenfation  and  reflexion ;  and  that 
when  the  mind  has  them,  it  can  varioufly  repeat  and 
compound  them,  and  fo  make  new  complex  ideas.  But 
though  white,  red,  or  fweet,  *  &c.  have  not  been  modi* 
fied  or  made  into  complex  ideas,  by  feveral  combi* 
nations,  fo  as  to  be  named,  and  thereby  ranked  into 
Ipecies ;  yet  fome  others  of  the  fimple  ideas,  viz.  thofe 
<tf  unity,  duration,  motion,  &c.  aboye  inflanced  in,  as 
alfb  power  and  thinking,  have  been  thus  modified  to 
»  great  variety  of  complex  ideas,  with  names  belonging 
to  them. 

J.  7.  The  reafon  whereof,  I  fuppofe,  has    ^^^  ^^^ 
been  this,  that,  the  great  concernment  of    nodes  have, 
men  being  with  men  one  amongfl  another,    and  othett 
the  knowledge  of  men  and  their  adtions,    ^^  "•*• 
and  the  fignifying  of  them  to  one  ano-    °*°*^ 
ther,  was  mofl  necefTary  ;  and  therefore  they  made  ideas 
of  adtions  very  nicely  modified,  and  gave  thofe  com- 
plex ideas  names,  that  they  might  the  more  eafily  re- 
cord»  and  difcourfe  of  thofe  things  they  were  daily 
converfant  in,  without  long  ambages  and  circumlocu- 
tions ;  and  that  the  things  they  were  continually  to 
give  and  receive  information  about,  might  be  the  eaficr 
and  quicker  underftood.    That  this  is  fo,  and  that  mtfn 
in  framing  different  complex  ideas,  and  giving  them 
names,  have  been  much  governed  by  the  end  of  fpeech 
in  general  (which  is  a  very  fhort  and  expedite  way  of 
conveying  their  thoughts  one  to  another j  is  evident  in 
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the  names,  which  in  feveral  arts  have  been  found  ouc» 
and  applied  to  feveral  complex  ideas  of  modified  ac- 
tions belonging  to  (heir  feveral  trades^  for  difpatch 
fake»  in  their  diredion  or  difcourfes  about  them. 
Which  ideas  are  not  generally  framed  in  the  minds  of 
men  not  converfanc  about  thefe  operations.  And 
thence  the  words  that  fland  for  them^  by  the  greateft 
part  of  men  of  the  fame  language,  are  not  underftood : 
V.  g.  coKhirCj  drilling,  filtration,  cohobation,  are 
words  (landing  for  ceruin  complex  ideas,  which  being 
feldom  in  the  minds  of  any  but  thofe  few  whofe  parti* 
cular  employments  do  at  every  turn  fuggefl  them  to 
their  thoughts,  thofc  names  of  them  arc  not  generally 
underllood  but  by  fmiths  and  chymifts;  who  having 
framed  the  complex  ideas  which  thefe  words  ftand  for, 
and  having  given  names  to  them,  or  received  them 
from  others,  upon  hearing  of  thefe  names  in  comftiu- 
nication,  readily  conceive  thofe  ideaa  in  their  minds; 
as  by  cohobation  ail  the  fimple  ideas  of  diftilling,  and 
the  pouring  the  liquor  diftilled  from  any  thing,  back 
upon  the  remaining  matter,  and  diftilling  it  again. 
Thus  wc  fee  that  there  are  great  varieties  of  umple  ideas, 
as  of  tailcs  and  fmells,  which  have  no  names ;  and  of 
modes  many  more.  Which  either  not  having  been  ge- 
nerally enough  obferved,  pr  elfc  not  being  of  any  great 
ufe  to  be  taken  notice  of  in  the  affairs  and  convcrie  of 
men,  they  have  not  had  names  given  to  them,  and  fi> 
pafs  not  for  fpccies.  This  we  (hall  have  occafion  here- 
after to  confider  more  at  large,  when  we  come  to  fpeak. 
of  words. 
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mcmbrancc,  ▼  ▼     inwards  upon  itfclf,  and  con- 

contcnipla*       templates  its  own  a&ions,  thinking  i&  the 
tioji,  &c,        £ij.(i  ij^t  occurs.    In  it  the  ciind  obferves  a 
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great  variety  of  modifications^  and  from  thence  receives 
diftind:  ideas.  Thus  the  perception  \^hich  adhially  ac-^ 
companies^  and  is  annexed  to  any  impreflion  on  the 
body»  made  by  an  external  objedt^  being  diftindt  from 
all  other  modifications  of  thinkings  furnilhes  the  mind 
ivith  a  diftind  idea^  which  we  call  fenfation  ;  which  is« 
as  it  were^  the  atflual  entrance  of  any  idea  into  the  un- 
derftanding  by  the  fenfes.  The  fame  idea^  when  it 
again  recurs  without  the  operation  of  the  like  objedl  on  - 
the  external  fenfory,  is  remembrance ;  if  it  be  fought 
after  by  the  mind,  and  with  pain  and  endeavour  founds 
and  brought  again  in  view»  it  is  recollcdion ;  if  it  be 
held  there  long  under  attentive  confideration,  it  is  con«* 
templation.  When  ideas  float  in  our  mind>  without' 
any  refledlion  or  regard  of  the  underftanding,  it  is  that 
which  the  French  call  reverie,  our  langu^e  has  fcarce 
a  name  for  it.  When  the  ideas  that  offer  themfelves 
(for,  as  I  have  obferved  in  another  place,  whilft  we  are 
awake,  there  will  always  be  a  train  of  ideas  fuccceding 
one  another  in  our  minds)  are  taken  notice  of,  and,  as 
it  were,  regiflered  in  the  memory,  it  is  attention. 
When  the  mind  with  great  earneftnefs,  and  of  choice, 
fixes  its  view  on  any  idea,  conliders  it  on  all  fides,  and 
will  not  be  called  off  by  the  ordinary  foiicitation  of 
other  ideas,  it  is  that  wc  call  intention,  or  fludy. 
Sleep,  without  dreaming,  is  refl  from  all  thefe :  and 
dreaming  itfelf,  is  the  having  of  ideas  (whilfl  the  out- 
ward fenfes  are  flopped,  fo  that  they  receive  not  out« 
ward  objeds  with  their  ufual  quicknefs)  in  the  mind, 
not  fuggefled  by  any  external  objefts,  or  known  occa- 
fion,  nor  under  any  choice  or  condudl  of  the  under- 
fhmding  at  all.  And  whether  that,  which  we  call 
cxtafy,  be  not  dreaming  with  the  eyes  open,  I  leave  to 
be  examined. 

J.  2.  Thefe  arc  fome  few  inftances  of  thofe  various 
modes  of  thinking,  which  the  mind  may  obfcrvc  ifi 
itfelf,  and  fo  have  as  diflindt  ideas  of,  as  it  hath  of 
vhite  and  red,  a  fquarc  or  a  circle.  I  do  not  pretend 
to  enumerate  them  all»  nor  to  treat  at  large  of  this  fet 
of  ideas,  which  are  got  from  reflcdion :  that  would  be 
to  Biake  a  volume.    It  fufiices  to  my  pi^&ut  -^a^t^^^ 

P  3  V^ 
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to  have  ftiown  here,  by  fomc  few  examples,  of  what 
fort  thcfc  ideas  are,  and  how  the  mind  comes  by  them  1 
cfpecially  fince  I  ihall  have  occafion  hereafter  to  treat 
more  at  large  of  reafoning,  jt'dging,  volition,  ami 
knowledge,  which  arc  fome  of  the  nioft  conQderable 
operations  of  the  mind,  and  modes  of  thinking. 
Ther»rioi«  ^-  3-  ^^^^  perhaps  it  may  not  be  an  un- 

atiemion  of  pardonable  digrcflion,  nor  wholly  icnpertU 
the  mind  in  ncnt  to  our  prefent  defign,  if  we  refleft 
thinking.  f,^j,^  ypQ^  j[,g  different  ftate  of  the  mind  in 

thinking,  which  thoft  inilances  of  attention,  reverie, 
and  dreaming,  &c.  before-mentioned,  naturally  enough 
■  fuggcft.  That  there  arc  ideas,  fomc  or  other,  always 
prclent  in  the  mind  of  a  wakmg  man,  every  one's  ex- 
perience convinces  him,  though  the  mind  employs  itfelf 
about  ihcm  with  fevcral  degrees  of  attciuioii.  Some- 
times the  mind  fixes  itfelf  with  Co  much  cariiertnefs  on 
the  coTUtmplaiion  of  fome  objeifts,  that  it  turns  their  ■ 
ideas  on  all  fides,  remarks  their  relations  and  circum* 
fiances,  and  views  every  part  (a  nicely,  and  with  fiich 
intention,  that  it  lliuts  out  all  other  thoughts,  and  takes 
no  notice  of  the  ordmary  imprcffions  made  then  on  the 
fcnfes,  which  at  another  fcafon  would  produce  very  fen- 
fible  perceptions :  at  other  times  it  barely  obfervcs  the 
train  of  ideas  that  fuccced  in  the  underlianding,  with- 
out directing  and  purfuing  any  of  them  :  and  at  other 
times  it  lets  them  pafs  almoft  quite  unregarded,,  as  faint 
ihadows  that  make  no  inipreflion. 
J.  $.4.    This  diftcrcnrc  of  intention,  and 

probablcthst  ""emilTion  of  the  mmd  in  thinking,  with  a 
thinkbgij  great  variety  of  degrees  between  eamcft 
dicaaion,        ftqdy,  and  very  near  minding  nothing  at 

S'efod."*'  *^''  ^v"')'  °"*^'  '  ^^''^^'  ''^^  experimented 
in  hirafelf.  Trace  it  a  little  farther,  and 
-  you  find  the  mind  in  lleep  retired  as  it  were  from  tbf 
fenfcs,  and  out  of  the  reach  of  thofe  motions  made  on 
the  organs  of  fenfc,  which  at  other  times  produce  veiy  " 
vivid  and  fenfible  ideas.  I  need  not  for  this,  inftancie 
in  thofe  who  deep  out  whole  flormy  nights,  without 
hearing  the  thunder,  or  feeing  the  lightning,  or  feeltnjp 
the  Uiaking  of  the  houfe,  which  ait  fcu^\i\t  cwiu^H  10 
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thofe  who  are  waking :  bu(  in  this  retirement  of  the 
mind  from  the  fenfesj  it  often  retains  a  yet  more  loofe 
and  incoherent  manner  of  thinkings  which  we  call 
dreaming:  and,  lall  of  alU  found  flcep  clofcs  the  fcene 
quite,  and  puts  an  end  to  all  appearances.  This,  I 
think,  almoll  every  one  has  experience  of  in  himfclf, 
and'  his  own  obfervation  without  difficulty  leads  him 
thus  far.  That  which  I  would  farther  conclude  from 
hence,  is,  (hat  iince  the  mind  can  feniibly  put  on,  at 
(everal  times,  feveral  degrees  of  thinkingj  and  be  fome- 
times  even  in  a  waking  man  fo  remifs,  as  to  have  thoughts 
dim  and  obfcure  to  that  degree,  that  they  are  very  little 
removed  from  none  at  all ;  and  at  lafl:,  in  the  dark  re- 
tirements of  found  fle«p»  lofes  the  light  perfe(flly  of  all 
ideas  whatfoever:  Iince,  I  fay,  this  is  evidently  fo  in 
mat^r  of  fad:,  and  conftant  experience,  I  a(k  whether 
it  be  not  probable  that  thinking  is  the  aclion,  and  not 
the  eflence  of  the  Ibul  ?  fince  the  operations  of  agents 
will  eafily  admit  of  intention  and  remiHlon,  but  the 
cflences  of  things  are  not  conceived  capable  of  any  fuch 
variation*    But  this  by  the  by. 


'.K  '  liM         i     U!       ,,   -U. 
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Of  Modes  of  Pleafure  and  Pain, 

§.  I.    A  MONGST     the    fimple    ideas,     PIcafurc  and 

./TL  which  we  receive  both  from  pain  fimpIc 
fcnfation  and  refleftion,  pin  and  pleafurq  '^^^^* 
^rc  two  very  confiderable  ones.  For  as  in  the  body 
there  is  fenfiition  barely  in  itfelf,  or  accompanied  with 
pain  or  pleafure ;  fo  the  thought  or  perception  of  the 
mind  is  limply  fo,  or  elfe  accompanied  alfo  with  plea- 
fure or  pain,  delight  or  trouble,  call  it  how  you  plcafe. 
Thefe,  like  other  fimple  ideas,  cannot  be  defcribed, 
nor  their  names  defined  ;  the  way  of  knowing  them  is, 
2|s  of  the  fimple  ideas  of  the  fcnfcs,  only  by  expcri- 
cnce.  For  to  define  them  by  the  prefcnce  of  good  or 
cvijj  is  no  other  wife  to  make  them  kuoviiv  \.q  >3l^»  ^vcv 

P  4.  ^^ 
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by  making  us  rcflcft  on  what  wc  feci  in  ourfelvcs, 
upon  the  feveral  and  various  operations  of  good  and 
evil  upon  our  minds^  as  they  are  differently  applied  to 
or  confidered  by  us. 

$.2.  Things  then  are  good  or  evil,  only 
efU^u      ^"  reference  to  pleafure  or  pain.     That  wc 

call  good^  which  is  apt  to  caufc  or  increafe 
pleafure,  or  diminifli  pain  in  us;  or  clfe  to  procure  or 
preferve  us  the  poflellion  of  any  other  good,  or  ab- 
fenfe  of  any  evil.  And  on  the  contrary,  we  name  that 
evil,  which  is  apt  to  produce  or  increafe  any  pain,  or 
diminifh  any  pleafure  in  us  ;  or  elfe  to  procure  us  any 
evil,  or  deprive  us  of  any  good.  By  pleafure  and  pain, 
I  mull  be  underftood  to  mean  of  body  or  mind,  as  they 
arc  commonly  diftinguiftied ;  though  in  truth  they  be 
only  different  conftitutions  of  the  mind,  fometimes  oc- 
cafioned  by  diforder  in  the  body,  fometimes  by  thoughts 
of  the  mind. 

Oorpaffiona  *;3-  Pleafure  and  pain,  and  that  which 
»oved  fay  caufes  them,  good  and  evil,  are  the  hmgrs 
good  and  on  which  our  padions  turn:  and  if  we  re- 
evil,  fled:  on  ourfelves,  and  obfervc  how  thcfe, 

under  various  confidcrations,  operate  in  us ;  what  mo- 
difications or  tempers  of  mind,  what  internal  fenfations 
(if  I  may  fo  call  them)  they  produce  in  us,  wc  ihay 
thence  form  to  ourfelves  the  ideas  of  our  paflions. 
j^^,^^  §.  4.  Thus  any  one  reflecting  upon  the 

thought  he  has  of  the  delight,  which  any 
prefent  or  abfcnt  thing  is  apt  to  produce  in  him,  has 
the  idea  we  call  love.  For  when  a  man  declares-  in 
autumn,  when  he  is  eating  them,  or  in  fpring,  when 
there  are  none,  that  he  loves  grapes,  it  is  no  more  but 
that  the  tade  of  grapes  delights  him ;  let  an  alteration 
of  health  or  conftitution  deftroy  the  delight  of  their 
tafl:c,  and  he  then  can  be  faid  to  love  grapes  no  longer. 

Hatred.  ^'   5'    ^^  ^^^  contrary,  the  thought  of 

the  pain,  which  any  thing  prefent  or  abfcnt 
U  apt  to  produce  in  us,  is  what  wc  call  hatred.  Were 
it  my  bufinefs  here  to  inquire  any  farther  than  into  the 
bare  ideas  of  our  pafHons,  as  they  depend  on  different 
modifications  of  pleafure  and  pain^  I  ihould  remark. 
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that  our  love  and  hatred  of  inanimate  infenfible  beings^ 
is  commonly  founded  on  that  pleafure  and  pain  M^hich 
we  receive  from  their  ufe  arid  application  any  way  to 
our  fenfes,  though  with  their  deftrudion :  but  hatred 
or  love,  to  beings  capable  of  happinefs  or  mifcry,  is 
often  the  uneafinefs  or  delight,  which  we  find  in  our- 
ielves  ariiing  from  a  confideration  of  their  very  being  or 
happinefs.  Thus  the  being  and  welfare  of  a  man's  chil- 
dren or  friends,  producing  conftant  delight  in  him,  he 
is  faid  conftantly  to  love  them.  But  it  fuflices  to  note^ 
that  our  ideas  of  love  and  hatred  are  but  the  difpoiitions 
of  the  mind,  in  refped  of  pleafure  and  pain  in  general^ 
however  caufed  in  us. 

$.  6.  The  uneafinefs  a  man  finds  in  him-  X>dire* 
felf  upon  the  abfence  of  any  thing,  whofe 
prefent  enjoyment  carries  the  idea  of  delight  with  ir,  is 
that  we  call  delire ;  which  is  greater  or  lefs,  as  that  un« 
eaiinefs  is  more  or  lefs  vehement.  Where,  by  the  by, 
it  may  perhaps  be  of  fome  ufe  to  remark,  that"  thechief, 
if  not  only  fpur  to  human  induftryand  adlion,  is  uneafi-^ 
ncfs.  For  whatfoever  good  is  propoftdj  if  its  abfence 
carries  no  difpleafure  or  pain  with  it^  if  a  man  be  eafy 
and  content  without  it,  there  is  no  dcfire  of  it,  nor  en- 
deavour after  it;  there  iis  no  more  but  a  bare  velicity, 
the  term  ufed  to  fignify  the  loweft  degree  of  defire,  and 
that  which  is  next  to  none  at  all,  when  there  is  fo  little 
uneafinefs  in  the  abfence  of  any  thing,  thatit  carries  a 
man  no  farther  than  fome  faint  wiihcs  for  it,  without 
any  more  effedual  or  vigorous  ufe  of  the  means  to  attain 
it.  Defire  alfo  is  flopped  or  abated  by  the  opinion  of 
the  impofllbility  or  unattainablenefs  of  the  good  pro- 
pofed,  as  far  as  the  uneafinefs  is  cured  or  allayed  by  that 
confideration.  This  might  carry  our  thoughts  farther, 
were  it  feafonable  in  this  place. 

§•.?•  J^y  is  a  delight  of  the  mind,  from  Joy. 
the  confideration  of  the  prefent  or  afllired 
approaching  pofleflion  of  a  good :  and  we  are  then  pof- 
feflcd  of  any  good  when  we  have  it  fo  in  our  power, 
that  we  can  ufe  it  when  we  plcafe.  Thus  a  man  almoft 
ftarved  has  joy  at  the  arrival  of  relief,  even  before  he 
lias  the  pleafure  of  ufing  it :  and  a  father^  in  whom  th^ 
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very  well-being  of  his  children  caufcs  delight,  is  alwayi* 
as  long  as  liis  children  are  in  fuch  a  ftate,  in  the  pofTcf- 
fion  of  that  good ;  for  he  needs  but  to  rcflecft  on  it,  to 
have  that  picafure. 
g  $.    8.  Sorrow  is  uncafinefs  in  the  mind, 

upon  the  thought  of  a  good  loft,    which 
might  havi  been  cnjojed  longer ;  or  the  fenfc;  of  a  pre. 
lent  evil. 
Kope.  ^*  9-  Ht*pt^  'fi  'I^3t  pleafure  in  the  mind, 

which  every  one  finds  in  himfclf,  upon  the 
thought  of  a  profitable  future  enjoyment  of  a  thing, 
which  is  apt  to  delight  him. 
P  $.  lo.  Fear  is  an  uneafinefs  of  the  mind, 

upon  the  thought  of  future  evil  likely  lo  be- 
'  fal  us. 
DtfpMf  J.  I '  -  Defpair  is  the  thought  of  the  un- 

attainablenefs  of  any  good,  which  works 
differently  in  men's  minds,  fometimea  producing  uncaG* 
ncfs  or  pain,  fometimes  reft  and  indolency. 
Anwr.  $•  '2*  Anger  is  uneafinefs  or  difcompo- 

fure  of  the  mind,  upon  the  receipt  of  any 
,  injury,  with  a  prefeni  purpofe  ot  revenge. 
£,,,„  $.  ij.  Envy  IS  an  uneafinefs  of  the  mind, 

caufed  by  the  confideration  of  a  good  we 
defire,  obtained  by  one  wc  think  Jhould  not  have  had  it 
before  us.  ' 

What  par.  5-  H'  Thefe  two  laft,    envy  and  anger^ 

fions  all  intn      not  being  caufed  by  pain  and  picafure,  fim-, 
*  ply  in  themfelves,  but  having  in  them  fome 

mixed  confiderations  of  ourfclvcs  and  others,  are  not 
therefore  to  be  found  in  all  men,  becaufe  thofe  other 
pans  of  valuing  their  merits,  or  intending  revenge,  i« 
wanting  in  them  :  but  all  the  reft  terminating  purely  in 
pain  and  picafure,  are,  I  think,  to  be  found  in  ail  men. 
For  we  love,  defire,  rejoice,  and  hope,  only  in  rcfpect 
of  picafure;  wc  hate,  fear,  and  grieve,  only  in  refpetfl 
of  pain  ultimately  :  in  fine,  all  thefe  pafTions  are  mov^ 
by  things,  only  as  they  appear  to  be  the  caufcs  of 
picafure  and  pain,  or  to  have  pleafure  or  pain  fomc 
,  way  or  other  annexed  to  them.  Thus  we  extend  our 
(  afualiy  to  the  fub'jeA  (,ai  \ea.ft.  \5  &  fcv^\\blc  ou 
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voluntary  agent)  which  has  produced  pain  in  us>  bc« 
caufe  the  fear  it  leavci  is  a  conftant  pain  :  but  we  do  not 
fo  conftantly  love  what  has  done  us  good  i  becaufe  plea^ 
fure  operates  not  fo  llrongly  on  us  as  pain^  and  becaufe 
we  are  not  fb  ready  to  have  hope  it  will  do  fo  again. 
But  this  by  the  by. 

S.  15/  By  pleafure  and  pain,  delight  and     p.   .    ^  . 
uneafinefs,  I  muft  all  along  be  underftood     JS.  X. 
(as  I  have  above  intimated)  to  mean  not 
only  bodily  pain  and  pleafure,  but  whatfoever  delight 
r)r  uneafinefs  is  felt  by  us,  whether  arifing  from  any 
grateful  or  unacceptable  fenfation  or  reflection. 

§.  |6.  It  is  farther  to  be  confidered,  that  in  reference 
to  the  paflionS)  the  removal  or  leiTening  of  a  pain  is  con- 
(idered,  and  operates  as  a  pleafure :  and  the  lofs  or  di- 
miniihii^  of  a  pleafure,  as  a  pain. 

$.  17.  The  paifions  too  have  mod  of  gjyjmg^ 
them  in  mod  perfons  operations  on  the 
body,  and  caufe  various  cnanges  in  it ;  which  not  be- 
ing always  fenfible,  do  not  make  a  ncccffary  part  of  the 
idea  of  each  pailion.  For  fhame,  which  is  an  uneafi- 
nefs of  the  mind  upon  the  thought  of  having  done  fomc- 
thing  which  is  indecent^  or  will  lelTen  the  valued  efteem 
which  others  have  for  uSj  has  not  always  blufliing  ac« 
companying  it. 

$•  18.  I  would  not  be  miftaken  here,  as    Thefein. 
if  I  meant  this  as  a  difcourfe  of  the  paflions ;    ftancea  tm 
they  are  many  more  than  thofe  I  have  here    y^  of'Jj^' 
named:  and  thofe  I  have  taken  notice  of    jnffionsare 
would  each  of  them  require  a  much  larger,    cot  from 
^d  more  accurate  difcourfe.     I  have  only      ^Jjl^^"  ^^ 
mentioned  thefe  here  as  fo  many  infl:anccs    ""^^^°* 
of  modes  of  pleafure  and  pain  refulting  in  our  minds 
from  various  confiderations  of  good  and  evil.     I  might 
perhaps  have  inftanced  in  other  modes  of  pleafure  and 
pain  more  iimple  than  thefe,  as  the  pain  of  hunger  and 
thirft,  and  the  pleafure  of  eating  and  drinking  to  remove 
them ;  the  pain  of  tender  eyes,  and  the  pleafure  of  mu« 
lick ;  pain  from  captious  uninftrudive  wrangling,  and 
the  pleafure  of  rational  converfation  with  a  friend,  or  of 
wcJJ-dirc^erf  fiudy  in  the  fearch  and  Olv^on^in  olxxvi'Oew* 
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But  the  paflions  being  of  much  «ore  concenimcnt  to 
us>  I  rather  made  choice  to  inftance  in  them»  and  (how- 
how  the  ideas  we  have  of  them  are  derived  from  fenfa* 
tion  and  refiedtion. 


C  H^A  P.    XXI, 
0/  Poiver. 

This  idea  5-  '•  npHE  mind  being  every  day  in^ 

liowgot.  JL.    formed^  by  the  fenfes,  of  the 

alteration  of  thofe  fimple  ideas  it  obferves 
in  things  without,  and  taking  notice  how  one  comes  to 
an  end^  and  ceafes  to  be,  and  another  begins  to  cxift 
which  was-  not  before ;  refledling  alfo  on  what  pafTes 
within  himfclf^  and  pbferving  a  conftant  change  of  its 
ideas,  fomctimes  by  the  impreflion  of  outward  objedls 
on  the  fenfes,  and  fometimes  by  the  determination  of 
its  own  choice ;  and  concluding  from  what  it  has  Co 
conftantly  obferved  to  have  been,  that  the  like  changes 
will  for  the  future  be  made  in  the  fame  things  by  like 
agents^  and  by  the  like  ways;  confiders  in  one  thing 
the  poflibility  of  having  any  of  its  fimple  ideas  changed, 
and  in  another  the  poflibility  of  making  that  change  : 
and  fo  comes  by  that  idea  which  we  call  power.  Thus 
we  fay,  fire  has  a  power  to  melt  gold,  i.  e.  to  dcftroy 
the  confifiency  of  its  infenfible  parts,  and  confequently 
its  hardnefs,  and  make  it  fluid ;  and  gold  has.  a  power 
to  be  melted  :  that  the  fun  has  a  power  to  blanch  waXj 
and  wax  a  power  to  be  blanched  by  the  fun,  whereby 
the  ycliowncfs  is  dcftroyed,  and  whitenefs  made  to  exifl 
in  its  room.  In  which,  and  the  like  cafes,  the  power 
we  conlider  is  in  reference  to  the  change  of  perceivable 
ideas  :  for  we  cannot  obferve  any  alteration  to  be  made 
in,  or  operation  upon,  any  thing,  but  by  the  obfervablc 
change  of  its  fenfible  ideas ;  nor  conceive  any  alteration 
to  be  made,  but  by  conceiving  a  change  of  fome  of  it* 
ideas. 
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§.  2 .  Power,  thus  confidered,  is  two-fold,  Yowet  affive 
viz.  as  able  to  make,  or  able  to  receive,  any  and  paffive. 
change :  the  one  may  be  called  adlive,  and 
the  other  paflive  power.  Whether  matter  be  not  wholly 
deftitute  of  active  power,  as  its  author  God  is  truly 
above  all  padive  power ;  and  whether  the  intermediate 
ftate  of  created  fpirits  be  not  that  alone  which  is  capa- 
ble of  both  adive  and  paffive  power,  may  be  worth  con- 
£deration.  I  iliall  not  now  enter  into  that  inquiry ;  my 
prefcnt  bufinefs  being  not  to  fearch  into  the  original  of 
power,  but  how  we  come  by  the  idea  of  it.  But  fince 
adive  powers  make  fo  great  a  part  of  our  complex  ideas 
of  natural  fubftances  (as  we  Ihall  fee  hereafter)  and  I 
mention  them  as  fuch  according  to  common  apprehen- 
lion ;  yet  they  being  not  perhaps  fo  truly  adlive  powers, 
as  our  hafty  thoughts  are  apt  to  reprefent  them,  I  judge 
it  not  amifs,  by  this  intimation,  to  diredt  our  minds  to 
to  the  confideraiion  of  God  and  fpirits,  for  the  clearei^ 
idea  of  adive  powers. 

$•  3.  I  confefs  power  includes  in  it  fome    p 
kind  of  relation,  (a  relation  to  adion  or    cladcsSa. 
change)  as  indeed  which  of  our  ideas,  of    tion.  ^ 
what  k^nd  foever,   when  attentively  con- 
iidered,  does  not?  For  our  ideas  of  extenfion,  duration, 
and  number,  do  they  not  all  contain  in  them  a  fecrec 
relation  of  the  parts  ?  Figure  and  motion  have  fome- 
thing  relative  in  them  much  more  vifibly :  and  fenfi- 
ble  qualities,  as  colours  and  fmells,  &c.  what  are  they 
but  the  powers  of  different  bodies,  in  relation  to  our 
perc;eption?  &c.    And  if  confidered  in  the  things  them- 
felves,  do  thiey  not  depend  on  the  bulk,  figure,  texture, 
and  motion  of  the  parts?   All  which  include  fome  kind 
of  relation  in  them.     Our  idea  therefore  of  power,  I 
think  may  well  have  a  place  amongft  other  fimplc  ideas, 
and  be  confidered  as  one  of  them,  being  one  of  thofe 
that  make  a  principle  ingredient  in  our  complex  ideas 
of  fubftances,   as  we  fhail  hereafter  have  occafion  to 
obferve. 

§.  4.  We  are  abundantly  furniflicd  with    Theclcarcft 
the  idea  of  paflive  power  by  almoft  all  forts    ^^^.^/^fi^* 
of  fenfxblc  things.    In  moft  of  them  we    ji^m^f^iriu 
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cannot  avoid  obfcrving  their  fcnfibic  qualities,  nay, 
their  very  fubftanccs,  to  be  in  a  continual  flux :  and 
therefore  with  rcafon  we  look  on  ihem  as  liable  flill  to 
the  fame  change.  Nor  have  we  of  aiSive  power  f which 
is  the  more  proper  fignification  of  the  word  power) 
fewer  inftanccs :  fince  whatever  change  is  obferved, 
the  mind  muft  collcift  a  power  fomewherc  able  to  make 
that  change,  as  well  as  a  pofTibility  in  the  thing  ilfelf 
to  receive  it.  But  yet,  if  we  will  confider  it  attentively, 
bodies,  by  our  fenfes,  do  not  afford  us  fo  clear  and 
dlftind:  an  idea  of  adlivc  power,  as  we  have  from  re- 
flcifiion  on  the  operations  of  our  minds.  For  all  power 
relating  to  adlion,  and  there  being  but  two  forts  of 
ai^ion,  whereof  we  have  any  idea,  viz.  thinking  and 
motion  j  let  us  confider  whence  we  have  the  cleareft 
ideas  of  the  powers  which  produce  thefe  aftions. 
I.  Of  thinking,  body  affords  us  no  idea  at  all,  it  is 
only  from  rcfleftion  that  we  have  that.  2.  Neither 
have  we  from  body  any  idea  of  the  beginning  of  mo- 
tion. A  body  at  reft  affords  us  no  idea  of  any  aftive 
power  to  move;  and  when  it  is  fet  in  morion  itfclf, 
ihar  motion  is  rather  a  paffion,  than  an  a^ion  in  it. 
For  when  the  ball  obeys  tnc  motion  of  a  billiard -flick, 
it  is  not  any  acition  of  the  ball,  but  bare  paffion ;  alfb 
when  by  impulfe  it  fets  another  ball  in  motion  that 
lay  in  its  way,  it  only  communicates  the  motion  it  had 
received  from  another,  and  lofcs  in  itfclf  fo  much  as 
the  other  received  :  which  gives  us  but  a  very  obfcurc 
idea  of  an  aflive  power  of  moving  in  body,  whilft  wc 
obferve  it  only  to  transfer,  but  not  produce  any  mo- 
tion. For  it  is  but  a  very  obfcurc  idea  of  power,  which 
reaches  not  the  produ<ftion  of  the  aiftion,  but  the  conti- 
nuation of  the  pafTion.  For  fo  is  motion  in  a  body 
impelled  by  another ;  the  continuation  of  the  altera- 
tion made  in  it  from  reft  to  morion  being  little  more 
an  aiftion,  than  the  continuation  of  the  alteration  of  its 
figure  by  the  fame  blow  is  an  aftion.  The  idea  of  the 
beginning  of  motion  we  have  only  from  reftcfSion  on 
what  palies  in  ourfclvcs,  where  we  find  by  experience, 
that  barely  by  willing  it,  barely  by  a  thoughc  of  the 
mind,  wc  can  move  the  parts  of  our  bodicsj  which 
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were  befpre  at  reft.  So  that  it  feems  to  ine>  we  have 
from  the  obfervation  of  the  operation  of  bodies  by  our 
fenfes  hut  a  very  imperfe<A  obfcure  idea  of  adive 
power,  fince  they  afford  us  not  any  idea  in  them  (elves 
9f  the  power  to  begin  any  adion,  either  motion  or 
thought.  But  if,  from  the  impuife  bodies  are  obferved 
to  make  one  vpon  another,  any  one  thinks  he  has  a 
dear  idea  of  power,  it  ferves  as  well  to  my  purpofc, 
fenfation  being  one  of  thofe  ways  whereby  the  mind 
comes  by  its  ideas :  only  I  thought  it  worth  while  to 
conlider  here  by  the  way,  whether  the  mind  'doth  not 
receive  its  idea  of  adlive  power  clearer  from  refledion 
on  its  own  operations,  than  it  doth  from  any  external 
ienfation. 

$•  c.  This  at  lead  I  think  evident,  that    _.,,     . 

g^  ■%   '  r  1  -.  -     u     •  Will  and  iin« 

•we  find  in  ourfelves  a  power  to  begm  or  derftanding, 
forbear,  continue  or  end  feveral  adions  of  two  powen! 
our  minds,  and  motions  of  our  bodies, 
barely  by  a  thought  or  preference  of  the  mind  order- 
ing, or,  as  it  were,  commanding  the  doing  or  not  do-* 
|ng  fuch  or  fuch  a  particular  adlion.  This  power 
which  the  mind  has  thus  to  order  the  coniideration  of 
any  idea,  or  the  forbearing  to  conlider  it ;  or  to  prefer 
the  motion  of  any  part  of  the  body  to  its  reft,  and 
vice  ye^fa,  in  any  particular  inftance :  is  that  which  we 
call  the  will.  The  adlual  excrcife  of  that  power,  by  di- 
reding  any  particular  adion,  or  its  forbearance,  is  that 
which  we  call  volition  or  willing.  The  forbearance  of 
that  adion,  confequcnt  to  fuch  order  or  command  of 
the  mind,  is  called  voluntary.  And  whatfoever  acftion 
is  performed  without  fuch  a  thought  of  the  mind,  is 
called  involuntary.  The  power  of  perception  is  that 
vtrhich  we  call  the  underftanding.  Perception,  which 
we  m'4ke  the  ad);  of  the  underftanding,  is  of  three  forts : 
1.  The  perception  of  ide^  in  our  mind.  2.  The  per- 
ception of  the  fignification  of  figns.  3.  The  percep* 
tion  of  the  connexion  or  repugnancy,  agreement  or 
difagreement,  that  there  is  between  any  of  our  ideas. 
All  thefc  arc  attributed  to  the  undcrftanding,  or  percep- 
tive power,  though  it  be  the  two  latter  only  that  ufe 
allows  us  to  fay  we  underfland. 


■•  - 
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FkuIit.  ^-  ^'  Thefe  powers  of  the  mind,  viz.  of 

perceiving,  and  of  preferring,  arc  ufually 
called  by  another  name  ;  and  the  ordinary  way  of  fpeak- 
ing,  is,  that  the  underftanding  and- will  are  two  facul- 
ties of  the  mind;  a  word  proper  enough,  if  it  be  ufed 
as  alt  wards  ihould  be,  fo  as  not  to  breed  any  confuflon 
in  men's  thoughts,  by  being  fuppofed  (as  I  fufpedt  it 
has  been)  to  (land  for  fomc  real  beings  in  the  foul  that 
performed  ihofe  aiflions  of  cndcrftanding  and  volition. 
For  when  we  fay  the  will  is  the  commanding  and  fupe- 
rior  faculty  of  the  foul ;  that  it  is,  or  is  not  free ;  that 
it  determines  the  inferior  faculties ;  that  it  follows  the 
diftates  of  the  undcrftanding,  &c.  though  thcfc,  aiul 
the  like  expreflions,  by  thofe  that  carefully  attend  to 
their  own  ideas,  and  conduiS  their  thoughts  more  by 
the  evidence  of  things,  than  the  found  of  words,  may 
be  underflood  in  a  clear  and  diftimil:  fenfe ;  yet  I  fuf- 
pcft,  I  fay,  that  this  way  of  fpcaking  of  faculties  has 
mifled  many  into  a  confufcd  notion  of  fo  many  diftind 
agents  in  us,  which  had  their  feveral  provinces  and  au- 
thorities, and  did  command,  obey,  and  perform  fevcr^il 
a^Hiions,  as  fo  many  ditlind:  beings;  which  has  been  no 
fmall  occaiion  of  wrangling,  obfcurity,  and  uncertainty 
in  queftions  relating  to  them. 

Whence  the  ^'  *?■  l^^cry  one,  I  think,  finds  in  him- 
ideaot  U-  felf  a  power  to  begin  or  forbear,  continue 
bcriyand  or  put  an  end  to  feveral  adions  in  himfelf. 
■Mcflity.  From  the  confidcration  of  the  extent  of  this 
power  of  the  mind  over  the  actions  of  the  man,  which 
every  one  finds  in  himfelf,  arife  the  ideas  of  liberty  and 
neceffity. 

$.  8.  All  the  adions  that  we  have  any 
liberty,  jj^^  ^^^  reducing  ihcmfelves,  as  has  been 

faid,  to  thefe  two,  viz.  thinking  and  mo- 
tion t  fo  far  as  a  man  has  power  to  think,  or  not  to 
think;  to  move,  or  not  to  move,  according  to  the  pre- 
ference or  diredion  of  his  own  mind;  fo  ^r  is  a  roan 
free.  Wherever  any  performance  or  forbearance  arc 
sot  equally  in  a  man's  power  ;  wherever  doing  or  not 
doing,  will  not  equally  follow  upon  the  preference  of 
his  mind  direding  it ;  there  he  is  not  free,  thpugh  per- 
i  bapa 

m^ - 
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haps  the  a(5lion  may  be  voluntary.  So  that  the  idea  of 
liberty  is  the  idea  of  a  power  in  any  agent  to  do  or  for- 
bear any  particular  action,  according  to  the  determina- 
tion or  thought  of  the  mind^  whereby  either  of  them 
is  preferred  to  the  other ;  where  either  of  them  is  not 
in  the  power  of  the  agent  to  be  produced  by  him  ac- 
cording to  his  volition,  there  he  is  not  at  liberty ;  that 
agent  is  under  neceffity.  So  that  liberty  cannot  be 
where  there  is  no  thought,  no  volition,  no  will ;  but 
there  may  be  thought,  there  may  be  will,  thergmay  be 
volition,  where  there  is  no  liberty.  A  little  coniidcm* 
tion  of  an  obvious  inftance  or  two  may  make  this  clear. 

f.  9.  A  tennis  ball,  whether  in  motion 
bytheftroke  of  a  racket,  or  lying  ftiirat  ^"gP^j^^ 
reft,  is  not  by  any  one  taken  to  be  a  free  jng  a^d  ^{w^ 
agent.  If  we  inquire  into  the  rcafon,  we 
Ihall  find  it  is  becaufe  wc  conceive  not  a  tennis-ball  to 
think,  and  confcqucntly  not  to  have  any  volition,  or 
preference  of  motion  to  reft,  or  vice  verfa ;  and  there- 
fore has  not  liberty,  is  riot  a  free  agent ;  but  all  its  both 
motion  and  reft  come  under  our  idea  of  neceffary,  and 
are  fo  called.  Likewife  a  man  falling  into  the  water 
(a  bridge  breaking  under  him)  has  not  herein  liberty, 
is  not  a  free  agent.  For  though  he  has  volition,  though 
he  prefers  his  not  falling  to  falling;  yet  the  forbearance 
of  that  motion  not  being  in  his  power,  the  ftop  or  cef- 
fation  of  that  motion  follows  not  upon  his  volition ;  aii^ 
therefore  thetein  he  is  not  free.  So  a  man  ftriking  him- 
felf,  or  his  friend,  by  a  conVulfive  motion  of  his  arm, 
•U'hich  it  is  not  in  his  power,  by  volition  or  the  direc- 
tion of  his  mind,  to  ftop,  or  forbear;  no-body  thinks 
he  has  in  this  liberty ;  every  one  pities  him^  as  acfling 
by  neccrtity  ahd  conftraint. 

$.  10.  Again,  fuppofe  a  man  be  carried,     ^  . 
tvhilft  faft  afltfcp,  into  a  roojn,  where  is  a     ^^3on: 
perfon  he   longs   to  fee  and   fpeak   with; 
and  be  there  locked  faft  in,  beyond  his  power  to  get 
out;  he  awakes,  and  is  glad  to  find  himfclf  in  fo  de- 
firable  company,  which  he  ftays  willingly  in,  i.  e.  pre- 
fers his  ftay  to  going  away  ;  I  aflc,  Is  not  this  ftay  vo- 
luntary ?  I  think  no-body  will  doubt  it ;  aiKl  vet  heiv^^f. 

Vol.  L  Q^  Xv^Owoi 
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locked  faft  ixii  it  is  evident  he  is  not  at  liberty  not  to 
ftay,  he  has  not  freedom  to  be  gone.  So  that  liberty 
is  not  an  idea  belonging  to  volition,  or  preferring;  but 
to  the  perfon  having  the  power  of  doing,  or  forbearing 
to  do,  according  as  the  mind  {hail  chufe  or  diredt.  •  Our 
idea  of  liberty  reaches  as  far  &s  that  power^  and  no 
farther.  For  wherever  reftraint  comes  to  check  that 
power,  or  compulfion  takes  away  that  indiiterency  of 
ability  on  either  fide  to  ad,  or  to  forbear  afting ;  there 
liberty,  and  our  notion  of  it,  prefently  ceafes. 

Voluntary  ^-  '*•    ^^^  *^^^  inftances  enough,  and 

oppofed  to       often  more  than  enough,  in  our  own  bodies. 
involuntary,     A  man's  heart  beats,  and  the  blopd  circu- 
not  to  ncccf.    ]atcs,  which  it  is  not  in  his  power  by  any 
^'  thought  or  volition  to  Hop ;  and  therefore 

in  refped  of  thcfc  motions,  where  reft  depends  not  on 
his  choice,  nor  would  follow  the  determination  of  his 
XTiind,  if  it  Hiould  prefer  it,  he  is  Hot  a  free  ageiit. 
Convulfive  motions  agitate  his  legs,  fo  that  though  he 
M'ills  it  ever  (o  much,  he  cannot  by  any  power  of  his 
mind  ftop  their  motion  (as  in  that  odd  difeafc  called 
chorea  fandi  Viti)  but  he  is  perpetually  dancing :  he 
is  not  at  liberty  in  this  adion,  but  under  as  much  ne- 
cefTity  of  moving,  as  a  Hone  that  falls,  or  a  tennis- 
ball  ftruck  with  a  racket.  On  the  other  fide,  a  palfy 
or  the  flocks  hinder  his  legs  from  obeying  the  deter- 
mination of  his  mind,  if  it  would  thereby  transfer  his 
body  to  another  place.  In  all  thefe  there  is  want  of 
freedom  ;  though  the  fitting  ftill  even  of  a  paralytick, 
Avhilft  he  prefers  it  to  a  removal,  is  .truly  voluntary- 
Voluntary  then  is  not  oppofed  to  neceflary,  but  to  in- 
voluntary. For  a  man  may  prefer  what  he  can  do,  to 
^vhat  he  cannot  do ;  the  (late  he  is  in,  to  its  abfence 
or  change,  though  nccelFity  has  made  it  in  itfclf  un- 
iiitcrable. 

§.  12.  As  it  is  in  the  motions  of  the  body^ 
vfhzu^*  fo  it  is  in  the  thoughts  of  our  minds  :  where 

any  one  is  fuch,  that  we  have  power  to  take 
it  up,  or  lay  it  by,  according  to  the  preference  of  the 
mind,  there  we  are  at  liberty.  A  waking  man  being 
uudcr  the  neccHity  of  having  fome  ideas  conllantly  in 
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his  mindj  is  not  at  liberty  to  thinks  or  not  to  think ;  no 
more  than  he  is  at  liberty^  whether  his  body  fhall  touch 
my  other  or  no  :  but  whether  he  will  remove  his  con- 
templation from  one  idea  to  another^  is  n#any  times  in 
his  choice;  and  then  he  is  in  fefped:  of  his  ideas  as 
jnuch  at  liberty,  as  he  is  in  refpedt  of  bodies  he  reds 
«n :  he  can  at  pleafure  remove  himfelf  from  one  to  ano- 
ther. But  yet  fome  ideas  to  the  mind^  like  fome  mo- 
tions to  the  body^  are  fuch  as  in  certain  circumltarces 
v3t  cannot  avoids  ndr  obtain  their  abfcnce  by  the  ut-r 
snoft  cifdrt  it  can  ufc.  A  man  on  the  rack  is  not  at 
Jiberty  to  lay  by  the  idea  of  pain,  and  divert  himfelf 
Tith  other  contemplations  :  and  fometimes  a  boillerous 
lAflion  hurries  our  thoughts  as  a  hurricane  does  our 
hodies^  without  leaving  us  the  liberty  of  thinking  on 
^her  things,  which  wc  would  rather  choofe.  But  as 
ibon  as  the  mind  regains  the  power  to  ftop  or  continue^ 
begin  or  forbear,  any  of  thefe  motiims  of  the  body 
irithoutj  or  thoughts  within^  according  as  it  thinks 
£t  to  prefer  either  to  the  other^  we  then  confider  tt>c 
man  as  a  free  agent  again. 

f.  ig.  Wherever  thought  is  wholly  want- 
ing,  or  the  power  to  aft  or  forbear  accord-    ^"^^^ 
ingto  the  direction  of  thought;  there  ne- 
cellity  takes  place.    This  in  an  agent  capable  of  volition^ 
when  the  beginning  of  continuation  of  any  adioq  is 
contrary  to  that  preference  gf  his  mind,  is  called  com^ 
puliion  ;  when  the  hindering  or  (lopping  any  a(5):ion  is 
contrary  to  his  volition,  it  is  called  reftraint.     Agents 
that  have*  no  thought,  no  volition,  at  all/ are  in  ever/ 
thing  neceflary  agents. 

$.  14.  If  this  be  fo  fas  I  irAagine  it  is)  I     .. 
kave  it  to  be  confidered,  whether  it  may  not    \^^^  ^^ 
help  to  put  an  end  to  that  long  agitated,     the  will, 
and  I  think,  unreafonable,  becaufe  unintet- 
iigiblc  queftion,  viz.  Whether  man's  will  be  free,  or 
no  ?  For  if  I  miftakc  not,  it  follows  frOm  what  I  have 
iaid^  that  the  queftion  itfelf  is  altogether  irrrpropef  / 
lad  it  it  as-  infignificant  to  a(k,  whether  man's  will  be 
free,  as  to  aik:  whether  his  fleep  be  fwift^  or  hu  vuxm^ 
l<)uarei  iibc/r/  being  as  Jittic  appUcablc  to  \\v^  V\\\n  ^^ 

Q^2  ^nnyVl- 
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fwiftnefs  of  motion  is  to  deep,  or  fquarencfs  to  vimi6 
Every  one  would  laugh  at  the  abfurdity  of  fuch  a  qucf- 
tion,  as  either  of  thefe ;  becaufc  it  is  obvious^  that  the. 
modifications  of  motion  belong  not  to  flcep,  nor  tte 
difference  of  figure  to  virtue :  and  when  any  one  well 
confidcrs  it,  I  think  he  will  as  plainly  perceive,  that 
liberty,  which  is  but  a  power,  belongs  only  to  agentSi 
and  cannot  be  an  attribute  or  modification  of  the  will 
^hich  is  alfo  but  a  power. 

Volition.         .   §•  '5-  Such  is  the  difficulty  of  explain. 

ing  and  givmg  clear  notions  of  mtemil 
ftdions  by  founds,  that  I  mull  here-  warn  my  reader 
that  ordering,  dircdin^.choofing,  preferring,  &c.  which 
1  have  made  ufc  of,  will  not  diftindHy  enough  cxpreft 
Volition,  unlefs  he  will  rcflccl  on  what  he  himfelf  does 
vhcn  he  wills.  For  example,  preferring,  which  fecim 
perhaps  bcft  to  exprefs  the  aft  of  volition,  does  it  not 
prccifcly.  For  though  a  man  would  prefer  flying  to 
•walking,  yet  who  can  fay  he  ever  wills  it?  Volition, it 
IS  plain,  is  an  ad  of  the  mind  knowingly  exerting  thit 
dominion  it  takes  itfelf  to  have  over  any  part  of  the 
man,  by  employing  it  in,  or  with-holding  it  from,  any 
particular  adtion.  And  what  is  the  will,  but  the  fa- 
culty to  do  this?  And  is  that  faculty  any  thing  more  in 
effeft  than  a  power,  the  power  of  the  mind  to  deter- 
mine its  thought,  to  the  producing,  continuin&r,  or 
(lopping  any  adion,  as  far  as  it  depends  onus?  For 
can  it  be  denied,  that  whatever  agent  has  a  powct  td 
think  on  its  own  actions,  and  to  prefer  their  doing  or 
Qmiflion  cither  to  other,  has  that  faculty  called  will? 
Will  then  is  nothing  but  fuch  a  power.  Liberty,  on  xht 
other  fide,  is  the  power  a  man  has  to  do  or  forbear 
doing  any  particular  adion,  According  as  its  doing  of 
forbearance  has  the  adual  preference  in  the  mindj 
which  is  the  fame  thing  as  to  fay,  according  as  he  him- 
felf wills  it. 

§.  i6.  It  is  plain  then,  that  tht'U'ill  i« 

•  T>owcrs  be-       nothing  but  one  {x)wer  or  ability,  ^dAfl  flfee* 

aeentsf  ^°        dom  another  power*  or  ability:  »fd  tlfaiM 

alk,  whether  the  will  has  freedom,  ivto'ttflt 
TfAet/jcr  one  power  has  auoiYvci  ^o^vjt^tr  ^tfi^tiilit^  4na* 
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:her  ability ;  a  queflion  at  firfl  fight  too  grofly  abfurd 
:o  make  a  difpute^  or  need  an  anfwer.  For  who  is  it 
liat  fees  not  that  powers  belong  only  to  agents,  and  arc 
Lttributes  only  of  fubftances,  and  not  of  powers  them- 
elves  ?  So  that  this  way  of  putting  ihe  qiicftion,  viz. 
iVhether  the  will  be  free?  is  in  effccft  to  alk,  Whether 
he  will  be  a  fubftancc,  an  agent?  or  at  leaft  to  fup- 
lofc  it,  fmce  freedom  can  properly  be  attributed  to 
lothing  clfe.     If  freedom  can  with  any  propriety  of 

E'  eech  be  applied  to  power,  or  may  be  attributed  to 
e  power  that  is  in  a  man  to  produce  or  forbear  pro- 
[ucing  motion  in  parts  of  his  body,  by  choice  or  pre- 
erencc ;  which  is  that  which  denominates  him  free, 
jid  is  freedom  itfelf.  But  if  any  one  (hould  a(k,  whe- 
her  freedom  were  free,  he  would  be  fufpcd:ed  not  to 
uiderftand  well  what  he  faid ;  and  he  would  be  thought 
o  dcfervc  Midas's  cars,  who,  knowing  that  rich  was  a 
lenomination  for  the  polfeflion  of  riches,  fhould  de- 
nand  whether  riches  themfelves  were  rich. 

§.  17.  However  the  name  faculty,  which  nien  have, 
jiven  to  this  power  called  the  will,  and  whereby  they 
lave  been  led  into  a  way  of  talking  of  the  will  as  adt-' 
ng,  may,  by  an  appropriation  that  difguifes  its  true 
enfe,  ferve  a  little  to  palliate  the  abfurdity ;  yet  the. 
vill  in  truth  fignifics  nothing  but  a  power,  or  ability, 
o  prefer  or  choofc :  and  when  the  will,  under  the  name 
)f  a  faculty,  is  confidered  as  it  is,  barely  as  an  ability 
o  do  fomething,  the  abfurdity  in  faying  it  is  free,  or 
lot  free,  will  ealily  difcovcr  itfelf.  For  if  it  be  rea- 
bnable  to  fuppofe  and  talk  of  faculties,  as  diftindl 
>eings  that  can  a<fl  (as  we  do,  when  we  fay  the  will 
u-ders,  and  the  will  is  free)  it  is  tit  that  we  ihould 
nake  a  fpeaking  faculty,  and  a  walking  faculty,  and  a 
lancing  faculty,  by  which  thofc  actions  are  produced, 
vhich  are  but  fevcral  modes  of  motion  ;  as 'well  as  wc 
nake  the  will  and  underftanding  to  be  faculties,  by 
vhich  the  anions  of  chooling  and  perceiving  are  pro- 
luced,  which  are  but  feveral  modes  of  thinking :  and 
ve  may  as  properly  fay,  that  it  is  the  tinging  faculty 
ings,  and  the  dancing  faculty  dances  ;  as.  that  the  will 
hoofcs,  or  that  the  underftanding  conceives;  or,  as  is 

0^3  \it\^Jvv 
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ufual/  that  the  will  direcfls  the  underllanding,  or  the 
underftanding  obeys,  or  obeys  not  the  will :  it  being 
altogether  as  proper  and  intelligible  to  fay^  that  the 
power  of  fpeaking  direds  the  power  of  finging,  or  the 
power  of  finging  obeys  or  difobeys  the  power  of  fpeak- 
ing. 

§.  1 8.  This  way  of  talking,  nevcrthclcfs,  has  pre- 
vailed, and,  as  I  guefs,  produced  great  confufion.  For 
thefe  being  all  different  powers  in  the  mind,  or  in  the 
man,  to  do  feveral  actions,  he  exerts  them  as  he  thinks 
fit:  but  the  power  16  do  one  aiflion,  is  not  operated 
on  by  the  power  of  doing  another  adlion.  For  the 
power  of  thinking  operates  not  on  the  power  of  choofing, 
nor  the  power  of  choofing  on  the  power  of  thinking ; 
no  more  than  the  power  of  dancing  operates  on  the  power 
of  finging,  or  the  power  of  finging  on  the  power  of 
dancing ;  as  any  one,  who  refleds  on  it,  will  eafily  per- 
ceive :  and  yet  this  is  it  whfch  we  fay,  when  we  thus 
fpeak,  that  the  will  operates  on  the  under ftanding,  or 
the  underfianding  on  the  will. 

$.  19.  I  grant,  that  this  or  that  adlual  thought  may 
be  the  occafion  of  volition,  or  excrcifing  the  power  a 
man  has  to  choofe ;  or  the  acflual  choice  of  the  mind, 
the  caufc  of  adlual  thinking  on  this  or  that  thing :  as 
the  adual  finging  of  fiich  a  tune,  may  be  the  caufc 
of  dancing  fuch  a  dance,  and  the  actual  dancing  of 
fueh  a  dance  the  occafion  of  finging  fuch  a  tune.  But 
in  all  thefe  it  is  not  one  power  that  operates  on  anor 
ther  :  but  it  is  the  mind  that  operates,  and  exerts  thefe 
powers;  it  is  the  man  that  docs  the  adion,- it  is  the 
agent  that  has  power,  or  is  able  to  do.  For  powers  are 
relations,  not  agents  :  and  that  which  has  the  power, 
or  not  the  power  to  operate,  is  that  alone  which  is  or 
is  not  free,  and  not  the  power  itfclf.  For  frecdopri,  or 
not  freedom,  can  belong  to  nothing,  but  what  has  or 
has  not  a  power  to  adt. 

§.  20.   The  attributing  to  faculties  that 

liberty  be-       which  belonged  not  to  them,  has  given  oc- 
Jones  not  to  -.  ,.^  /-n-i         .. 

the  wilK  cafion  to  this  way  of  talkmg:  but  the,  mtro- 

ducing  into  difcourics  concerning  the  mind, 
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vrith  the  name  of  fKuIties^  a  notion  of  their  operating 
has»  I  fuppofe>  as  little  advanced  our  knowledge  in 
that"  part  of  ourfelves,  as  the  great  ufc  and  mention  of 
the  like  invention  of  faculties,,  in  the  operations  of  the 
body,  has  helped  us  in  the  knowledge  of  phyfick.  No* 
that  I  deny  there  are  faculties,  both  in  the  body  and 
mind  :  they  both  of  them  have  their  powers  of  opcratr- 
ing,  elfe  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  could  operate. 
For  nothing  can  operate  that  is  not  able  to  operate ; 
and  that  is  not  able  to  operate,  that  has  no  power  to 
operate.  Nor  do  I  deny,  that  thofe  words,  and  the 
like,  are  to  have  their  place  in  the  common  ufe  of  lan- 
guages, that  have  made  them  current.  It  looks  like 
too  much  afFcdlation  wholly  to  lay  them  by :  and  phi- 
lofophy  itfclf,  though  it  likes  not  a  gaudy  drefs,  yet 
when  it  appears  in  public,  muft  have  fo  much  com- 
placency>  as  to  be  clothed  in  the  ordinary  fafhion  and 
language  of  the  country,  fo  far  as  it  can  confift  with 
truth  and  perfpicuity.  But  the  fault  has  been*  that 
faculties  have  been  fpokcn  of  and  reprefented  as  fo 
many  diftindt  agents.  For  it  being  alkcd,  virhat  it  was 
that  digefted  the  meat  in  our  flomachs?  it  was  a  ready 
and  very  fatisfadory  anfwer,  to  fay,  that  it  was  the  di- 
gcftivc  faculty.  What  was  it  that  made  any  thing  come 
out  of  the  body?  the  expulfive  faculty.  What  moved? 
the  motive  faculty.  And  fo  in  the  mind,  the  intellec- 
tual faculty,  or  the  underftanding,  underflood  ;  and  the 
elcvftive  faculty,  or  the  will,  willed  or  commanded. 
This  is  in  (hort  to  fay,  that  the  ability  to  digeft,  di-.. 
gelled  ;  and  the  ability  to  move,  moved;  and  the  abi- 
lity to  underftand,  underftood.  For  faculty,  ability, 
and  power,  I  think,  are  but  different  names  of  the  fame 
things;  which  ways  of  fpcaking,  when  put  into  more 
intelligible  words,  will,  I  think,  amount  to  thus  much; 
that  digeftion  is  performed  by  fomcthing  that  is  able 
to  digeft,  motion  by  fomething  able  to  move,  and  un- 
derftanding by  fomething  able  to  underftand.  And  in 
tr^ith  it  would  be  very  ftrange  if  it  fhould  be  otherwife; 
as  ftrange  as  it  would  be  for  a  man  to  be  free  without 
being  able  to  be  free. 

0.4  Vav. 
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§.  21*    To  return  then  to  the  inquiry 

a«nu>rm*an.    *^^"^  liberty,  I  think  the  queftion   is  not 
r  '     proper,  whether  the  will  be  free,  but  whe- 

ther a  man  be  free.     Thus,  I  think, 

X.  That  fo  far  as  any  one  can,  by  the  diredlion  or 
choice  of  his  mind,  preferring  the  exiftence  of  any  ac- 
tion to  the  non-exiftence  of  that  a<flion,  and  vice  verfa, 
make  it  to  exift  or  not  exift  ;  fo  far  he  is  free.  For  if 
I  can,  by  a  thought  dire(n:ing  the  motion  of  my  finger, 
make  it  move  when  it  was  at  reft,  or  vice  verfa;  it  is 
evident,  that  in  rcfpecfl  of  that  I  am  free:  and  if 'I 
can,  by  a  like  thought  of  my  mind,  preferring  one  to 
the  other,  produce  either  words  or  filence,  I  am  at  liberty 
to  fpeak,  or  hold  ray  peac^ ;  and  as  far  as  this  power 
reaches,  of  afting,  or  not  adting,  by  the  determination 
of  his  own  thought  preferring^ither,  fo  far  is  a  man  free. 
For  how  can  we  think  any  one  freer,  than  to  have  the 
power  to  do  what  he  will  ?  And  fo  far  as  any  one  can, 
by  preferring  any  acflion  to  its  not  being,  or  reft  to  any 
aftion,  produce  that  aftion  or  reft,  fo  far  can  he  do 
what  he  will.  For  fuch  a  preferring  of  action  to  its 
abfencc,  is  the  willing  of  it ;  and  we  can  fcarce  tell 
how  to  imagine  any  being  freer,  than  to  be  able  to  do 
what  he  wills.  So  that  in  refpedl  of  actions  within  the 
reach  of  fuch  a  power  in  him,  a  man  feems  as  free,  as 
it  is  pofliblc  for  freedom  to  make  him. 

In  Tcfpcftof  ^'  ^■^'  ^^^  ^^  inquifitivc  mind  of  man, 
willing,  a  willing  to  ftiift  off"  from  himfelF,  as  far  as 
man  is  not  hc  can,  all  thoughts  of  guilt,  though  it  be 
free.  jjy  putting  himfelf  into  a  worfe  ftate  than 

that  of  fatal  ncceffity,  is  not  content  with  this:  free- 
dom, unlefs  it  reaches  farther  than  this,  will  not  ferve 
the  turn  :  and  it  palfcs  for  a  good  pica,  that  a  man  is 
not  free  at  all,  if  he  be  not  as  free  to  will,  as  he  is  to 
ad:  what  he  wills.  Concerning  a  man's  liberty,  there 
yet  therefore  is  raifcd  this  farther  qucllion.  Whether  a 
man  be  free  to  will }  which  I  think  is  what  is  meant, 
when  it  is  difputed  whether  the  will  be  free.  And  as 
to  that  I  imagine, 

$.  23.  That  willing,    or  volition,    being  an  adlion, 
and  freedom  confifting  in  a  power  of  adiing   or  not 

adinf^, 
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aAingj  a  man  in  refped  of  willing  or  the  aA  of  voli* 
tion«  when  any  adlion  in  his  power  is  once  propofed 
to  his  thoughts^  as  prefcntly  to  be  done>  cannot  be  free* 
The  reafon  whereof  is  very  manifeft :  for  it  being  una- 
voidable that  the  adlion  depending  on  his  will  Ihould 
exift,  or  not  exift :  and  its  exiftencc,  or  not  exiftence, 
following  perfedlly  the  determination  and  preference  kA 
his  will ;  he  cannot  avoid  willing  the  exiftcnce,  or  n<^ 
exiftence  of  that  adlion  ;  it  is  abfolutely  nccelTary  that 
he  will  the  one,  or  the  other ;  i.  e,  prefer  the  one  to 
the  other :  fince  one  of  them  muft  neceffarily  follow ; 
and  that  which  does  follow,  follows  by  the  choice  and 
determination  of  his  mind,  that  is,  by  his  willing  it : 
for  if  he  did  not  will  it,  it  would  not  be.  So  that  in 
refpedl  of  the  adt  of  willing,  a  man  in  fuch  a  cafe  is 
not  free :  liberty  confiding  in  a  power  to  ad,  or  not  to 
adt ;  which,  in  regard  ^f  volition,  a  man,  upon  fuch 
a  propofai,  has  not.  For  it  is  unavoidably  necefTary  to 
prefer  the  doing  or  forbearance  of  an  adtion  in  a  man's 
power,  which  is  once  fo  propofed  to  his  thoughts ;  a 
man  muft  neceffarily  will  the  one  or  the  pther  of  them^ 
upon  which  preference  or  volition,  the  adian  or  its  for-, 
bearance  certainly  follows,  and  is  truly  voluntary.  But 
the  adl  of  volition,  or  preferring  one  of  the  two,  being 
that  which  he  cannot  avoid,  a  man  in  rcfped  of  that 
adl  of  willing  is  under  a  neccdity,  and  fo  cannot  be  free ; 
unlefs  neceflity  and  freedom  can  confift  together,  and  a 
man  can  be  free  and  bound  at  once. 

§.  24.  This  then  is  evident,  that  in  all  propofals  of 
prefent  adion,  a  man  is  not  at  liberty  to  will  or  not  to 
will,  becaufe  he  cannot  forbear  willing :  liberty  con- 
(ifting  in  a  power  to  ad  or  to  forbear  ading,  and  in 
that  only.  For  a  man  that  fits  ft  ill  is  faid  yet  to  be  at 
liberty,  becaufe  he  can  walk  if  he  wills  it.  But  if  a  man 
fitting  ftill  has  not  a  power  to  remove  himfelf,  he  is  not 
at  liberty ;  fo  likewife  a  man  falling  down  a  precipice, 
though  in  motion,  is  not  at  liberty,  becaufe  he  cannot 
flop  that  motion  if  he  would.  This  being  fo,  it  is 
plain  that  a  man  that  is  walking,  to  whom  it  is  pro- 

{)ofcd  to  give  oft*  walking,  is  not  at  liberty  whether 
le  will  determine  himfelf  to  walkj  or  give  off  walking. 
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or  no :  he  muft  ncceffarily  prefer  one  or  the  other  of 
them,  walking  or  not  walking ;  and  fo  it  is  in  regard 
of  all  other  adUons  in  our  power  fo"  propofed,  which  arci 
the  far  greater  number.  For  confidcring  the  vaft  num- 
ber of  voluntary  acflions  that  fucceed  one  another  every 
moment  that  we  arc  awake  in  the  courfe  of  our  lives, 
Aere  are  but  few  of  them  that  are  thought  on  or  pro- 
pofed  to  the  will,  till  the  time  they  are  to  be  done : 
and  in  all  fuch  adlions,  as  I  have  fhown,  the  mind  in 
refpetfl  of  willing  has  not  a  power  to  aft,  or  not  to  ad, 
wherein  confifts  liberty*  Tne  mind  in  that  cafe  has  hot 
a  power  to  forbear  willing ;  it  cannot  avoid  fome  deter- 
mination concerning  them,  lat  the  confideration  be  as 
fliort,  the  thought  as  quick  as  it  will  x  it  either  leaves 
the  man  in  the  ftatc  he  was  before  thinking,  or  changes 
it;  continues  the  aftion,  or  puts  an  end  to  it.  Whereby 
it  is  manifcft,  that  it  orders  and  direfts  one,  in  prefe- 
rence to  or  with  neglcft  of  the  other,  ^nd  thereby 
cither  the  continuation  or  change  becomes  unavoidably 
voluntary. 

The  will  dc  $•  2$.  Since  then  it  is  plain,  that  in  moft 
tcrraincd  by  cafes  a  man  is  not  at  liberty,  whether  he 
fbmcthingi  y^fiW^  or  no ;  the  next  thing  demanded,  is, 
without  lu  whether  a  man  be  at  liberty  to  will  which 
of  the  two  he  pleafes,  motion  or  reft  ?  This  queftion 
carries  the  abfurdity  of  it  fo  manifeftly  in  itfelf,  that 
one  might  thereby  fufficicntly  be  convinced  that  liberty 
concerns  not  the  will.  For  to  a(k,  whether  a  nian  be 
at  liberty  to  will  either  motion  or  reft,  fpeaking  or 
filence,  which  he  pleafes ;  is  to  alk,  whether  a  man  can 
will  what  he  wills,  or  be  pleafed  with  what  he  is  pleafed 
with?  A  queftion  which,  I  think,  needs  no  anfwerj 
and  they  who  can  make  a  queftion  of  it,  muft  fuppofe 
one  will  to  determine  the  afts  of  another,  and  another 
to  determine  that ;  and  fo  on  in  infinitum. 

§.  26.  To  avoid  thefe  and  the  like  abfurdities,  no- 
thing can  be  of  greater  ufe,  than  to  eftablifti  in  our. 
minds  determined  ideas  of  the  things  under  confidera- 
tion.  If  the  ideas  of  liberty  and  volition  were  well 
fixed  in  the  underftandings,  and  carried  along  with  us 
in  our  minds,  as  they  ought,  through  alt  the  qucftions 

;hai; 
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chat  arc  raifed  about  chem>  I  fuppofe  a  ^r<!at  pai t  of  ths 
difficulties  that  perplex  men's  thoughts^  and  eniangla 
their  underftandings^  would  be  much  eafier  refolv^d; 
and  we  (hould  perceive  where  the  confufcd  figniiicatioii 
of  term<)>  or  where  the  nature  of  the  thing  caufed  the 
obfcurity. 

§.  ^7.  Firft  then,  it  is  carefully  to  be  re-  Ffccdo^n 
membcredj  that  freedom  coniifts  in  the  de- 
pendence of  the  exiftenccj  or  not  cxiftence  of  any  adtion, 
upon  our  volition  of  it ;  and  not  in  the  dependence  6f 
any  adtion^  or  its  contrary,  on  our  preference.  A  man 
(landing  on  a  clitf,  is  at  liberty  to  leap  twenty  yards 
downwards  into  the  fca,  not  becaufc  he  has  a  power  to 
do  the  contrary  adlion,  which  is  to  leap  twenty  yards 
upwards,  for  that  he  cannot  do  :  but  he  is  therefore  free 
becaufe  he  has  a  power  to  leap  or  not  to  leap.  But  if  a 
greater  force  than  his  cither  holds  him  fad,  or  tumbles 
him  down,  he  is  no  longer  free  in  that  cafc;  becaufe  the 
doing  OF  forbearance  of  that  particular  aAion  is  no 
longer  in  his  power.  He  that  is  a  clofe  prifoner  in  a 
room  twenty  feet  fquarc,  being  at  the  north  fide  of  his 
chamber,  is  at  liberty  to  walk  twenty  feet  fouthward^ 
becaufe  he  can  walk  or  not  walk  it ;  but  is  not,  at  the 
fame  time,  at  liberty  to  do  the  contrary,  i.  e.  to  walk 
twenty  feet  northw^^rd. 

In  this  then  confifts  freedom,  viz.  in  our  being  able 
to  Z&.  or  not  to  adl,  according  as  we  (hall  choofe  or  will, 

$.  28.  Secondly,  we  mull  remember,  that  . 

volition  or  willing  is  an  aft  of  the  mind  ^^hat?°°* 
direifting  its  thought  to  the  produdlion  of 
any  a(5lion,  .and  thereby  exerting  its  power  to  produce 
it.  To  avoid  multiplying  of  words,  I  would  crave  leave 
here,  under  the  word  adtion,  to  comprehend  the  for- 
bearance too  of  any  adlion  propofed :  fitting  dill,  or 
holding  one's  peace,  when  walking  or  fpeaking  are  pro- 
*pofed|  though  mere  forbearances,  requiring  as  much  the 
determination  of  the  will,  and  being  as  often  weighty  in 
their  confcquences  as  the  contrary  adions,  may,  on  that 
confideration,  well  enough  pafs  for  adlions  too :  but 
this  I  fay,  that  I  may  not  be  miflaken,  if  for  brevity 
fake  I  fpeak  thuc. 
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Whit  deter.  ^'  ^9-  Thirdly,  The  vill  being  nothing 
zBtnes  the  but  a  power  in  the  mind  to  direifl  the  ope^ 
wilL  rativc  faculties  of  a  man  to  motion  or  re(Vj 

as  far  as  they  depend  on  fuch  diredlion: 
to  the  queftion.  What  is  it  determines  the  will?  the 
true  and  proper  anfwer  is.  The  mind.  For  that  which 
determines  the  general  power  of  diredling  to  this  or 
that  particular  direction,  is  nothing  but  the  agent  itfelf 
cxerciiing  the  power  it  has,  that  particular  way.  If  this 
anfwer  fatisfies  not,  it  is  plain  the  meaning  of  the  quef-* 
tion.  What  determines  the  will  ?  is  this,  What  moves 
the  mindj  in  every  particular  indance,  to  determine  its 
general  power  of  directing  to  this  or  that  particular 
motion  or  reft?  And  to  this  I  anfwer,  the  motive  for 
continuing  in  the  fame  llatc  or  acftion,  is  only  the  pre- 
fent  fatisfatflion  in  it ;  the  motive  to  change,  is  always 
fome  uneaflnefs;  nothing  fetting  us  upon  the  change 
of  ftate,  or  upon  any  new  adion,  but  fome  uneafinefs. 
This  is  the  great  motive  that  works  on  the  mind  to  put 
it  upon  adion,  which  for  ihortnefs  fake  we  will  call 
determining  of  the  will ;  which  I  fliall  more  at  large 
explain. 

Will  and  de-  5-  3^-   ^^^>  ^^  ^^^  ^'^7  ^°  ^^*   ^^  ^'^^^  ^ 

fire  muft  not  neceffary  to  premife,  that  though  I  have 
be  confound-  above  endeavoured  to  exprefs  the  adl  of  vo- 
^*  lition  by  choofing,  preferring,  and  the  like 

terms,  that  iignify  dcfirc  as  well  as  volition,  for  want 
of  other  words  to  mark  that  aft  of  the  mind,  whofe 
proper  name  is  willing  or  volition  ;  yet  it  being  a  very 
iimple  ad,  whofocver  defircs  to  underftand  what  it  is, 
will  better  find  it  by  refle<5ting  on  his  own  mind,  and 
obferving  what  it  does  when  it  wills,  than  by  any  vari- 
ety of  articulate  founds  whatfoever.  This  caution  of 
being  careful  not  to  be  mifled  by  cxpreflions  that  do 
not  enough  keep  up  the  difference  between  the  will 
:ind  fevqral  acts  of  the  mind  that  are  quite  diftincl:  from 
it,  I  think  the  more  neceflfary ;  becaufe  I  find  the  will 
^ften  confounded  with  feveral  of  the  affections,  cfpc-^ 
rially  defire,  and  one  put  for  the  other ;  .and  that  by 
men,  who  would  not  willingly  be  thought  not  to  have 
had  very  diftinft  notions  of  things,  a^d  not  to  have 
J  writ; 
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writ  very  clearly  about  them.  This,  1  imagine,  has 
been  no  fmall  occafion  of  obfcuritv  and  miftake  in  this 
matter ;  and  therefore  is,  as  much  as  may  be.  to  be 
avoided.  For  he  that  (hall  turn  his  thoughts  inwards 
upon  what  pafles  in  his  mind  when  he  wills,  fhall  fee 
that  the  will  or  power  of  volition  is  converfant  about 
nothing,  but  that  particular  determination  of  the  mind, 
whereby  barely  by  a  thought  the  mind  endeavours  to 
give  rife,  continuation,  or  ftop,  to  any  adion  which  it 
takes  to  be  in  its  power.  This  well  confidered,  plainly 
fhdws  that  the  will  is  perfedlly  diftinguilhcd  from  dc- 
lirc ;  .which  in  the  very  fame  adlion  may  have  a  quite 
contrary  tendency  from  that  which  our  will  fets  us 
upon.  A  man  whom  I  cannot  deny,  may  oblige  me  to 
tifc  perfuafions  to  another,  which,  at  the  fame  time  1 
am  (peaking,  I  may  wifli  may  not  prevail  on  him*  In 
this  cafe,  it  is  plain  the  will  and  delire  run  counter.  1 
will  the  adlion  that  tends  one  way,  whilft  my  de(irc  rends 
another,  and  thai  the  di reft  contrary  way.  A  man  who 
by  a  violent  fit  of  the  gout  in  his  limbs  finds  a  dozinefs 
in  his  head,  or  a  want  of  appetite  in  his  (lomach  re- 
moved, defires  to  be  eafed  too  of  the  pain  of  his  feet  or 
hands  (for  wherever  there  is  pain,  there  is  a  defire  to  be 
rid  of  it)  though  yet,  whilft  he  apprehends  that  the  re- 
moval of  the  pain  may  tranflate  the  noxious  humour  tc 
a  more  vital  part,  his  will  is  never  determined  to  an) 
one  adlion  that  may  fcrvc  to  remove  this  pain.  Whence 
it  is  evident  that  deliring  and  willing  are  two  diftind 
ads  of  the  mind ;  and  confequently  that  the  will,  which 
is  but  the  power  of  volition,  is  much  more  diftindl  frotr 
defi  re# 

§•  31,    To   return  then  to  the  inquiry,     Uneafmcfi 
^hat  is  it  that  determines  the  will  in  re-    determines 
gard  to  our  adlions  ?  And  that,  upon  fecond    ^^  ^'^• 
thoughts,  I  am  apt  to  imagine  is  not,  as  is 
generally  fuppofcd,  the  greater  good  in  view  ;  but  fom 
(and  for  the  moft  part  the  moll  prefling)  uneafincfs 
man  is  at  prefcnt  under.     This  is  that  which  fuccc( 
lively  determines  the  iKill,  and  fets  us  upon  thofc  ac 
tions  we  perform.     This  uneafincft  we  may  call,  as  ; 


of  fome  abfcnt  good.  All  pain  of  the  bod/,  of  what 
fort  foever,  and  difquict  of  the  miiid,  is  uncaiincfs:  and 
Ti'ith  this  is  always  joined  defire,  equal  to  the  pain  or 
uneafinefs  fek,  and  is  fcarce  diftinguifliablc  from  it. 
For  defire  being  nothing  but  an  unealinefs  in  the  want 
of  an  abfent  good,  in  reference  to  any  pain  felt,  calfc 
is  that  abfent  good  ;  and  till  that  cafe  be  attained,  we 
may  callit  defire,  no-body  feeling  pain  that  he  wiflics 
not  to  be  eafcd  of,  with  a  defire  equal  to  that  pain,  and 
infcparable  from  it.  Befides  this  defire  of  cafe  from 
pain,  there  is  another  of  abfent  pofitivc  good  j  and  here 
alfo  the  defire  and  uneafinefs  afc  equal.  As  much  as  we 
defire  any  abfent  good,  fo  much  are  we  in  pain  for  it. 
But  here  all  abfent  good  does  not,  according  to  the 
greatnefs  it  has,  or  is  acknowledged  to  have,  caufe  pain 
;cqual  to  tfiat  greatnefs :  as  all  pain  caufes  defire  equal 
to  it  itfcif:  bccaufe  the  abfence  of  good  is  not  always  a 
ipain,  as  the  prcfence  of  pain  is.     And  therefore  abfent 

—jgood  may  be  looked  on,  and  confidercd  without  defire. 

*'But  fo  much  as  there  is  any  where  of  defire,  fo  much 
there  is  of  uneafinefs. 

.  §.32.  That  defire  is  a  ftatc  of  uneafinefs, 

Scwfi""""     everyone    who    reflcds    on    himfelf    will 

quickly  find.     Who  is  there,  that  has  not 

felt  m  defire  what  the  wife  man  fays  of  hope,  {which  is 

,    not  much  difi^creni  from  it)  "  that  it  being  deferred 

Iinakcs  the  heart  fick?"  and  that  flill  proportionable  to 
(he  greatnefs  of  the  defire :  which  fomctiines  raifes  the 
uneafinefs  to  that  pitch,  that  it  makes  people  cry  out, 
Give  me  children,  give  me  the  thing  dcfired,  or  I  die  ? 
'    Life  itfelf,  and  all  its  enjoyments,  is  a  burden  cannot 
■    be  born  under  the  lafting  and  unrcmovcd  preflure  of 
'    'uch  an  uneafinefs.  ' 

!    rbeonwfi-  §*  33-  Good  and  evil,  prefent  and  ab- 

\eh  of  dcfiie  fent,  it  is  true,  work  upon  the  mind  :  but 
•  iciermines  that  which  immediately  determines  the 
,    he  will.  ^jj]^  from  time  to  time,   to  every  volun- 

aryadion,  is  the  uneafinefs  of  defire,  fixed  on  feme 

Pood ;    either  negative,  as  itidolence  to  one  in 
pofitivc,  as  enjoyment  of  pleafure.     That  it 
icafiocfs  thai  detcrmin&s  the  wiU  W  ^«  fucccf, 
^^'^ 
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five  Yolunrary  adlions,  whereof  the  greateft  part  of  our 
lives  is  made  up,  and  by  which  we  are  condudlcd 
through  different  courfes  to  different  ends  :  I  (hall  en- 
deavour to  fhow»  both  from  experience  and  the  reafon 
of  the  thing. 

$.  34.  When  a  man  is  perfedly  content  , 

with  the  (late  he  is  in,  which  is,  when  he  j^""  f 
is  fjerfeclly  without  any  uneafinefs,  what  aaioa. 
induftry,  what  a^lion,  what  will  is  there 
left,  but  to  continue  in  it  ?  of  this  every  man's  obfcr- 
vation  will  fatisfy  him.  And  thus  we  fee  our  All-wife 
Maker,  fuitably  to  our  conftitution  and  frame,  and 
knowing  what  it  is  that  determines  the  will,  has  put 
into  man  the  uneafinefs  of  hunger  and  thir(V,  and  other 
natural  de(ires,  that  return  at  their  feafons,  to  move  and 
determine  their  wills,  for  the  prefervation  of  themiclves, 
and  the  continuation  of  their  fDecics.  For  I  think  wc 
may  conclude,  that  if  the  bare  contemplation  of  thefc 
good  ends,  to  which  wc  arc  carried  by  thefe  feveral  un- 
eafinefTes,  had  been  fuflicient  to  determine  the-will» 
tnd  fet  us  on  work,  we  (hould  have  had  none  of  thefc 
natural  pains,  and  perhaps  in  this  world  little  or  no 
pain  at  aH.  *'  It  is  better  to  marry  than  to  burn,*'  fays 
St.  Paul ;  where  we  may  fee  what  it  is  that  chiefly  drives 
men  into  the  enjoyments  of  a  conjugal  life.  A  little 
burning  felt  puihes  us  more  powerfully,  than  greater 
plcafures  in  profpcdl  draw  or  allure. 

$.35.  It  fcems  fo  e(labli(hcd  and  fettled     The  greateft 
a  maxim  by  the  general  confent  of  all  man-    pofidvcgood 
kind,  that  good,  the  greater  good,  deter-         !?l*"^y, 
mines  the  will,  that  I  do  not  at  all  wonder,    \^^  uncafi.  * 
that  when  I  fird  publifhed  my  thoughts  on     nefs. 
this  fubjed,  I  took  it  for  granted ;  and  I 
imagine  that  by  a  great  many  I  (hall  be  thought  more 
cxcufable,  for  having  then  done  lb,  than  that  now  I 
have  ventured  to  recede  from  fo  received  an  opinion. 
But  yet  upon  a  ftridler  inquiry,  I  am  forced  to  con- 
clude, that  good,  the  greaiLT  good,  though  apprehended 
and  acknowledged  to  be  fo,  does  not  detcnnine  the  will, 
until  our  de(irc,  raifed  proportionably  to  it,  makes  us 
uneafy  in  the  want  of  it*     Convince  a  man  ever  (o 
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that  plenty  has  its  advantages  over  poverty ;  mak^  him 
fee  and  own,  that  the  handfome  conveniencies  of  life 
are  better  than  nafty  penury ;  yet  as  long  as  he  is  con- 
tent >yith  the  latter,  and  finds  no  uneaiinefs  in  it,  he 
moves  not;  his  will  never  is  determined  to  any  aftion 
that  (hall  bring  hitn  out  of  it.     Let  a  man  be  ever  fo 
well  perfuaded  of  the  advantages  of  virtue,  that  it  is 
as  necefTary  to  a  man  who  has  any  great  aims  in  this 
world,  or  hopes  in  the  next,  as  food  to  life ;  yet,  till 
he  hungers  or  thirfts  after  righteoufnefs,  till  he  feels 
tn  unealincfs  in  the  want  of  it,  his  will  will  not  be  de- 
termined  to  any  adlion   in  purfuit  of  this   confeifed 
jreater  good  ;  but  any  other  uncalinefs  he  feels  in  him- 
Fclf  fhall  take  place,  and  carry  his  will  to  other  adlions. 
On  the  other  fide,  let  a  drunkard  fee  that  his  health 
decays,  liis  cflate  wades ;    difcrcdit  and  difeafes,  and 
the  want  of  all  things^  even  of  his  beloved  drink,  at- 
tends him  in  the  courfc  he  follows;  yet  the  returns  of 
unealinefs  to  mifs  his  companions,  the  habitual  thirft 
after' his  cups,  at  the  ufual  time,   drives  him  to  the 
tavern,  though  he  has  in  "his  view  the  lofs  of  health  and 
plenty,  and  perhaps  of  the  joys  of  another  life  :  the  feaft 
of  which  is  no  inconfiderable  good,  but  fuch  as  he  con- 
fefles  is  far  greater  than  the  tickling  of  his  palate  with  a 
glafs  of  wine,  or  the  idle  chat  of  a  foaking  club.     It  is 
not  want  of  viewing  the  greater  good;  for  he  fees  and 
acknowledges  it,  and,  in  the  intervals  of  his  drinking 
hours,  will  take  refolutions  to  purfue  the  greater  goodj 
but  when  the  uneafinefs  to  mifs  his  accuftomed  delight 
returns,  the  greater  acknowledged  good  lofes  its  hold, 
and  the  prelent  uneafinefs  determines  the  will  to  the 
accuftomed  adion  :  which  thereby  gets  ftronger  footing 
to  prevail  againft  the  next  occafion,  though  he  at  the 
fame  time   makes  fecrct  promifcs  to  himfelf,  that  he 
will  do  fo  no  more ;  this  is  the  lafl  time  he  will  ad 
againft  the  attainment  of  thofe  greater  goods.      And 
thus  he  is  from  time  to  time  in  the  ftateof  that  unhappy 
complainer,     video  meliora  proboque,  deteriora  fequori 
which  fentence,  allowed  for  true,  and  made  good  by 
conftant  experience,  may  this,  and  poffibly  no  othcf 
waVf  be  cafiJy  made  iMclUgiblc% 


fiecaufe  the 
removal  of 
uneafincfi  ia 
the  firft  ftep 
to  fiappinett. 
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$.  j6.  If  we  inquire  into  the  reafon  of 
what  experience  makes  fo  evident  in  &d, 
and  examine  why  it  is  uncafincfs  alone  ope- 
fates  on  the  will,  and  determines  it  in  its 
choice ;  we  Ihall  find  that  we  being  capable 
but  of  one  determination  of  the  will  to  one  a^ion  at 
once,  the  prefent  uneafinefs  chat  we  arc  under  does  na- 
turally decermine  the  will,  in  order  to  that  happincfs 
which  we  all  aim  at  in  all  our  ad:ions ;  forafmuch  as 
whilft  we  are  under  any  uneafinefs,  wc  cannot  appre- 
hend ourieives  happy,  or  in  the  way  to  it.  Pain  and 
uneafinefs  being,  by  every  one,  concluded  and  felt  to 
be  inconfiftent  with  happinefs,  fpoiling  the  relifh  even 
of  thofe  good  things  which  we  have;  a  little  pain  fcrv- 
ing  to  mar  all  the  pleafure  we  rejoiced  in.  And  there- 
fore that  which  of  courfe  determines  the  choice  of  our 
viU  to  the  next  adion,  uill  always  be  the  removing  of 
pain,  as  long  as  we  have  any  left,  as  the  firlt  and  neccf- 
lary  ftep  towards  happincfs. 

§.  37.    Another  reafon  why  it  U  uneafi- 

fs  alone  determines  the, will,  maybe  this; 

laufe  that  alone  is   prefent,    and   it  is 

_  linft  the  nature  of  things,  that  what  is 

ibfent  fhould  operate  where  it  is  not.     It  may  be  faida 

*iat  abfcnt  good   may   by  contemplation   be  brought 

sme  to  the  mind,  and  made  prefent.     The  idea  of  it 

idccd  may  be   in  the  mind,  and  viewed  as   prefent 

icre;  but  nothing  w,ill  be  in  the  mind  as  a  prefent 

od,  able  to  counter-balance  the  removal  of  any  un- 

fmefs  which  we  arc  under,  till  it  raifes  our  dcfirej 

id  the  uneafinefs  of  that  has  ttc  prevalency  in  deter- 

lining  the  will.    Till  then,  the  idea  in  the  mind  of 

'hatcvcr  good,  is  there  only,  like  other  ideas,  the  ob- 

d  of  bare  unaiJtivc  fpcculation,  but  operates  not  on 

ic  will,  nor  fetj  us  on  work ;  the  reafon  whereof  I 

ill  ftiow  by  and  by.     How  many  arc  to  be  found. 

It   have    had  lively  rcprefentations   fet   before   their 

lindi  of  the  unfpeafeabic  joys  of  heaven,  which  ihcjr 

knowledge  both  pofTible  and  probable  too,  who  yet 

'ould  be  content  to  take  up  with  their  happinefs  here? 

nd  fo  the  prcvajJins  uneifmeffei  oi  \\vt\t  ^"Ax^*  N«^ 
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"  loofe  after  the  enjoyments  of  this  life,  take  their 
'  turns  in  the  detcsmining  their  wills;  and  all  that  while 
'  they  take  not  one  Hep,  arc  not  one  jot  moved  lowardj 
I  the  good  things  of  another  life,  conlidcred  as  ever  fo 

great. 
'  $.  38.  Were  the  nill  determined  by  the 

'  ^""jf  views  of  good,    as  it  appears  in  contem- 

ihejoysof        plation  greater  or  Icfs  to  the  undcrilanding, 
Jwaffenpof-       whkhis  tht  ftate  of  all  abftnt  good,  and 
ible,  purfuc      [hij  which  in  the  received  opinion  the  wiH 
lemnoc,         j^  ftippofed  to  move  to,  and  to  be  moved 
by,  I  do  not  fee  how   it  could  ever  get  loofe  from  tRc 
-infinite  eternal  joys  of  heaven,  once  propolcd  and  coo- 
■fidered   as   poftibk.      For  all   abfcnt  good,  by  whict 
•alone,  barely  propofed,  and  coming  in  view,  the  will  is 
thought  to  be  determined,  and  fo  to  fct  us  on  a^tioDi 
tcing  only  polTiblc,    but   not   infallibly  certain;  it  is 
.  ■unavoidable,   that  the  infinitely  greater  poflible  good 
fliould  regularly  and  conftantly  determine  the  will  in 
all  thcfuccenive  aiftions  it  direfts:  and  then  we  (hould 
-keep  conftanily  and  ftcadily  in  our  courfe  towards  hea- 
ven, without  ever  (landing  ftill,  or  dircfling  our  adtions 
to  any  other  end.     The  eternal  condition  of  a  future 
.ilate  infinitely  outweighing  the  cxpcflation  of  riches, 
er  honour,  or  any  other   worldly  plcafure  which   we 
can  prijpofe  to  t,>urfelves,  though  we  Iliould  grant  thefc 
the  more  probable  to  be  obtained  :  for  nothing  future 
■is  yet  in  poiTeillon,  and  fo  the  expcftation  even  of  thefc 
may  deceive  us.     If  it  were  fo,  that  the  greater  good 
in  view  derernunes  the  will,  fo  great  a  good  once  pro- 
.-pofed  could  not  but  fcize  the  will,  and  hold  it  faft  jo 
the  purfuit  of  this  infinitely  grearcft-  good,    without 
ever  letting  it  go  again  :    for  the  will  having  a  power 
*  ever,  and  dircfting  the  thoughts  as  well  as  other  actions, 
would,  if  it   M'jre  lb,  hold  the  contemplation  of  the 
■    Jnind  fixed  to  that  good. 
But  anyweat        ^'''^  would  be  the  ftate  of  the  rnind,  and 
nneafinefiu       regular  tendency  of  the  will  in  all  its   dc- 
:  never  DC-         tcfminaiioos,   were  it  determined   by  that 
jlefted,  which  iaconfidcrcd,  and  in  view  the  greater 

■e-ood:  bat  that  it  is  aoi.  fo,  i^  N\CYbV<;  vn  cxocrience: 
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the  infinitely  greatcft  confelfed  good  being  often  nc- 
glefted,  to  fatisfy  the  fucceffive  uncafinefs  of  our  defires 
purfuing  triiks.  But  chough  the  greateft  allowed^  even 
cverlafling  unfpeakabie  good^  which  has  fometimes 
moved  and  affefted  the  mind^  does  not  ftedfaftly  hold 
the  will,  yet  we  fee  any  very  great  and  prevailing 
uneafinefs,  having  once  laid  hold  on  the  will,  lets  it 
not  go ;  by  which  we  may  be  convinced,  what  it  is 
that  determines  the  will.  Thus  any  vehement  pain  of 
the  body,  the  ungovernable  pallion  of  a  man  violently 
in  love,  or  the  impatient  defire  of  revenge,  keeps 
the  will  fteady  and  intent;  and  the  will,  thus  deter- 
mined, never  lets  the  underftanding  lay  by  the  obncdl, 
but  ail  the  thoughts  of  the  nund  and  powers  of  the 
body  are  uninterruptedly  employed  that  way,  by  the 
determination  of  the  will,  influenced  by  that  topping 
uneafinefs  as  long  as  it  lads ;  whereby  it  feems  to  me 
.evident,  that  the  will  or  power  of  fetting  us  upon  one 
aflion  in  preference  to  all  other,  is  determined  in  us  by 
uneafinefs.  And  whether  this  be  not  fo,  I  defire  every 
one  to  obferve  in  himfelf. 

§•39.  I  have  hitherto  chiefly  inftanced    Defire  ac-j 
in  the  uneafinefs  of  defire,  as  that  which    companies 
determines  the  will;    becaufe  that   is   the    ^^^"ncafi. 
chief  and  moll  fcnfible,  and  the  will  fel- 
dom  orders  any  a6tion,  nor  is  there  any  voluntary  aftion 
performed,     without    fome   defire    accompanying    it ; 
which  I  think  is  the  reafon  why  the  will  and  defire 
are  fo  often  confounded.     But  yet  we  arc  not  to  look 
upon  the  uneafinefs  which  makes  up,  or  at  leafl:  accom- 
panies mod  of  the  other  paflions,  as  wholly  excluded 
in  the  cafe.     Averfion,  fear,  anger,  envy,  Ihame,  &c, 
have  each  their  uneafinefs  too,  and  thereby  influence 
the  will,     Thefe  paflions  are  fcarce  any  of  them  in  life 
and  praftice  fimple  and  alone,    and  wholly  unhiixcd 
with  others :  though  ufually  in  difcourfe  and  contcm.- 
plation,  that  carries  the  name  which  operates  fl:rongefl^, 
and  appears  moft  in  the  prefcnt  fl:ate  of  the  mind  :  nay 
there  is,  I  think,  fcarce  any  of  the  paflions  to  be  found 
without  defire  joined  with  it.     I  am   furc,    wherever 
there  is  uneafinefs,  there  is  defire ;  for  v;<i  cotv^^.'^v^ 
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dcfirc  happinefs :  and  whatever  we  feel  of  uncafinefs,  fo 
fnuch  it  is  certain  wc  want  of  happinefs,  even  in  our 
pwn  opinion,  let  our  ftatc  and  condition  otherwife  be 
iwhat  it  will.  Bcfides,  the  prefcnt  moment  not  being 
yuT.  eternity,  whatever  our  enjoyment  be,  we  look  be- 
yond the  prefentj  and  dcfire  goes  with  our  forefighc, 
and  that  ftill  carries  the  will  with  it.  So  that  even  in 
joy  itfelf,  that  which  keeps  up  the  adion,  whereon  the 
enjoyment  depends,  h  the  defire  to  continue  it,  and  fear 
Xo  lofc  it :  and  whenever  a  greater  uneaftnefs  than  that 
Jakes  place  in  the  mind,  the  will  prefently  is  by  that 
^determined  to  fome  new  adtion,  and  the  prefent  dtlighl 
regleiftcd. 

.  §.  40.  But  wc  being  in  this  world  befet 

;jMcfliM  un-       ■^^'^'1  fundry  uneafmelies,  diftrafted  with  dif- 
-cafinc£na-        ferent  dcfires,    the   next  inquiry  naturally 
lutally  deicr-     will  be,  which  of  them  has  the  precedency 
ininMthc  -       j^  determining  the  will  to  the  next  aflion? 
and  to  that  the  anfwer  is,  that  ordinarily, 
which  is  the  mofl:  prefTtng  of  thofc  that  are  judged  ca- 
pable of  being  then  removed.     For  the  will  being  the 
power  of  direfting  our  operative  faculties  to  fome  ac- 
tion, for  fome  end,  cannot  at  any  time  be  moved  to- 
wards what  is  judged  at  that  time  unattainable:  that 
■would  be  to  fuppofc  an  intelligent  being  defignedly  to 
a£t  for  an  end,  only  to  lofe  its  labour,  for  fo  it  is  to 
a6t  for  what  is  judged  not  attainable  ;  and  therefore  very 
great  unealineiires  move  not  the  will,  .when  they  are 
judged  not  capable  of  a  cure :  they,  in  that  cafe,  put 
'us  not  upon  endeavours.     Bur  thefe  fct  apart,  the  moft 
.  important  and  urgent  uneafinefs  we  at  that  time  feci, 
is  that  which  ordinarily  determines  the  will  fucrctlivejjr, 
in  that  train  of  voluntary  ac^.ioiis  which  in:ike3  up  our 
lives.     The  greatefl:  prefcnt_iiiura(inef>  h  the  fpur  to 
.aftion,  that  is  conftantly  felt,  and  for  ihc  moJ>  p;irt  de- 
.tcrmines  the  will  in  iti  chonx  of  the  next  ^clum.     For 
this  we  muft  carry  along  with  us,  that  the  proper  and 
L  only  object  of  the  will  is  Ibme  aftion  of  our*,  and  no- 
thing elfc  :  for  we  producing  nothing  by  our  »  illing  it, 
but  ibme  adtion  in  our  potter,  it  i^i  there  the  liili  ccxmi* 
'  pales,  and  reacbeitjaia^^cx. 
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§.  4.1.  If  it  be  farther  a(kcd>  what  it  is     AHdefixc 
moves  defirc?    I  anfwer,    Happincfs,  and    happwcfi, 
that  alone.     Happinefs  and  mirery  are  the 
names  of  two  extremes,    the  utmoft  bounds  whereof 
we  know  not ;  it  is  what  *^  eye  hath  not  fcen,  ear  not 
•'  heard,  nor  hath  it  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to 
'*  conceive/'     Bur  of  fome  degrees  of  both  we  have 
very  lively  impreflions,   made  by  feveral  inftances  ch 
delight  and  joy  on  the  one  fide,  and  torment  and  for^ 
row  on  the  other ;  which  for  ihortnefs  fake  I  (hall  com«- 
prehend  under  the  names  of  pleafure  and  pain,  there 
being  pleafure  and  pain  of  the  mind  as  well  as  the 
body :  **  with  him  is  fulnefs  of  joy  and  pleafure  for 
"  evermore.*'    Or,  to  fpeak  truly,  they  are  all  of  the 
mind ;  though  fome  have  their  rife  in  the  mind  from 
thought,  others  in  the  body  from  certain  modifications 
of  motion. 

$.  42.  Happinefs  then  in  its  full  extent  Happinefit 
is  the  utmoft  pleafure  we  are  capable  of,  what, 
and  mifery  the  utmoft  pain :  and  the  loweft 
degree  of  what  can  be  called  happinefs  is  fo  much  eafe 
from  all  pain,  and  fo  much  prefent  pleafure,  as  with- 
out which  any  one  cannot  be  content.  Now  becauic 
pleafure  and  pain  are  produced  in  us  by  the  operation 
of  certain  objeds,  either  non  our  minds  or  our  bodies^ 
and  in  different  degrees ;  therefore  what  has  an  apt-- 
nefs  to  produce  pleafure  in  us  is  that  we  call  good, 
and  what  is  apt  to  produce  pain  in  us  we  call  evil,  for 
no  other  reafon,  but  for  its  aptnefs  to  produce  pleafure 
sind  pain  in  us,  wherein  confifts  our  happinefs  and  mi- 
fery. Farther,  though  what  is  apt  to  produce  any 
degree  of  pleafure,  be  in  itfelf  good  ;  and  what  is  apt 
CO  produce  any  degree  of  pain,  be  evil;  yet  it  often 
happens,  that  we  do  not  call  it  fo,  when  it  comes  in 
:ompetition  with  ^  greater  of  its  fort ;  becaufe  when 
they  come  in  competition,  the  degrees  alfo  of  pica- 
Pure  and  pain  have  juftly  a  preference.  So  that  if  we 
will  rightly  eftimate  what  we  call  good  and  evil,  we 
(hall  find  it  lies  much  in  comparifon:  for  the  caufe 
of  every  Icfs  degree  of  pain,  as  well  as  every  greater 
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degree  of  pleafure,  has  the  nature  of  goodj  and  vice 
vcrfa . 

Wh  nod'  ^*  ^^'  Tliough  this  be  that  which  is 
dcfi^  what  called  good  and  evil :  and  all  good  be  the 
not.    *'  ,        proper  object  of  deli  re  in  general;  yet  all 

good,  even  feen,  and  confeffed  to  be  fo, 
floes  not  neceflfarily  move  every  particular  man's  dcfire, 
bur  only  that  part,  or  fo  much  of  it  as  is  confidered 
and  taken  to  make  a  ncccflary  part  of  his  happinefs. 
All  other  good,  however  great  in  reality  or  appearance, 
excites  not  a  man's  defires,  who  looks  not  on  it  to 
make  a  part  of  that  happinefs,  wherewith  he,  in  his 
prefent  thoughts,  can  fatisfy  tiimfclf.  Happinefs,  un- 
der this  view,  every  one  conftantly  purfues,  and  defires 
what  makes  any  part  of  it:  other  things,  acknowledged 
to  be  good,  he  can  look  upon  without  defire,  pafs  by, 
and  be  content  without.  There  is  no-body,  I  think, 
fo  ftnfelefs  as  to  deny,  that  there  is  pleafure  in  know- 
ledge": and  for  the  pleafures  of  fenfe,  they  have  too 
many  followers  to  let  it  be  queftioned,  whether  men 
^rc  taken  with  them  or  no.  Now  let  one  man  place 
his  fatisfadlion  in  fenfual  pleafures,  another  in  the  de- 
light of  knowledge :  though  each  of  them  cannot  but 
confefs,  there  is  great  pleafure  in  what  the  other  pur-» 
fues  ;  yet  neither  of  them  making  the  other'-s  delight  a 
part  of  his  happinefs,  their  defires  are  not  moved,  but 
each  is  fatisficd  without  what  the  other  enjoys,  and  fo 
his  will  is  nqt  determined  to  the  purfuit  of  it.  But 
yet  as  foon  as  the  ftudious  man's  hunger  and  thirft 
makes  him  uncafy,  he,  whofe  will  was  never  determined 
to  any  purfuit  of  good  cheat,  poignant  fauces,  delicious 
wine,  by  the  pleafant  taftc  he  has  found  in  them,  is,  by 
the  unej^fincfs  of  hunger  and  thirft,  prefently  deter- 
mined to  eating  and  drinking,  though  poffibly  with 
great  indiffcrency,  \vhat  wholcfome  food  comes  in  his 
v?y,  Aqd  on  the  other  fide,  the  epicure  buckles  to 
iludy,  when  fliamc,  or  the  dcfire  to  recommend  himfelf 
to  his  iniftrefs,  fhall  make  him  uneafy  in  the  want  of 
any  fort  of  knowledge.  Thus,  how  much  foever  men 
are  in  earncft^,  and  conftant  in  purfuit  of  happinefs, 
yet  they  may  have  a  clear  vidw  of  godd,  great  and  con- 
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feffcd  gcxx],  without  being  concerned  for  it,  or  niovccl 
by  it,  if  they  think  they  can  make  up  their  happinefs 
without  it.  Though  as  to  pain,  that  tl?ey  Are  always 
concerned  for;  they  can  feel  no  uneafinefs  without  bc- 
iog  moved.  And  therefore  being  uneafy  in  the  want 
of  whatever  is  judged  neocflary  to  their  happinefs,  as 
£bon  as  any  good  appears  to  make  a  part  of  their  por- 
tion of  happinefs,  they  begin  to  delure  it,. 

$.  44.  This,  I  think,  any  one  may.  ob-  Whjr  tbc 
fcrvc  in  himfdf.  and  others,  that  the  greater  ^^f^^^ 
yifible  good  does  not  always  raife  men's  dcfiwd.  • 
dclires«  in  proportion  to  the  greatnefs  it 
appears,  and  is  acknowledged  to  have:  though  every 
little  trouble  moves  us,  and  fets  us  on  work  to  get  rid 
of  it.  The  reafon  whereof  is  evident  from  the  nature  of 
our  happinefs  and  mifery  itfelf.  AU  pref(int  pain, 
whatever . it  be,  makes  a  part  of  our  prefent  mifery: 
but  all  abfent  good  does  not  at  any  time  make  a  ne- 
eeflary  part  of  our  prefent  happinefs,  nor  the  abfencc 
of  it  make  a  part  of  our  mifery.  If  it  did,  we  fhould 
be  conftantly  and  infinitely  miferable ;  there  being  in- 
finite degrees  of  happinefs,  which  arc  not  in  our  pof- 
fedion.  AU  unealinefs  therefore  being  removed,  a 
moderate  portion  of  good  ferves  at  prefent  to  content 
men;  and  fome  few  degrees  of  plcafure  in  a  fuccelfion 
of  ordinary  enjoyments  make  up  a  happinefs,  wherein 
they  can  be  fatisfied.  If  this  were  not  fo,  there  could 
J)e  no  room  for  thofe  indiiFerent  and  vilibly  trifling  ac- 
tions, to  which  our  wills  are  fo  often  determined,  and 
wherein  wc  voluntarily  wafte  fo  much  of  our  lives; 
which  remiirncfs  could  by  no  means  corifift  with  a  cn-^ 
ftant  determination  of  will  or  deiirc  to  the  qr*-iteft 
apparent  good-  That  this  is  fo,  I  think  few  people 
need  go  far  from  home  to  be  convinced.  And  indeed 
in  this  life  there  are  not  many  whofc  happinefs  reaches 
fo  far  as  to  afford  them  a  conftant  train  of  moderate 
mean  pleafurcs,  without  any  mixture  of  iineaiinefs  ; 
and  yet  they  could  be  content  to  Hay  here  for  ever : 
though  they  cannot  deny,  but  that  it  is  poffil^le  there 
may  be  a  ftate  of  eternal  durably  joys  after  this  life, 
far  furpalTing  all  the  good  (hat  is  to  be  found  here* 
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Nay,  they  cannot  but  fee,  that  it  is  more  poflible  than 
the  attainment  and  continuation  of  that  pittance  of  ho- 
nour, riches,  or  pleafiirc,  which  they  purfue,  and  for 
which  they  ncgled  that  eternal  ftatej  but  yet  in  fiill 
view  of  this  difference,  fatis6cd  of  the  pombility  of  a 
perfeift,  fecure,  and  lArting  happinefs  in  a  future  ftatc, 
and  under  a  clear  convidiion,  that  it  ia  not  to  be  had 
here,  whilfl:  they  bound  their  happinefs  within  fome 
little  enjoyment,  or  aim  of  this  life,  and  exclude  the 
joys  of  heaven  from  making  any  neceflary  part  of  iti 
their  delires  are  not  moved  by  this  greater  apparent 
good,  nor  their  wills  determined  to  any  adlion,  or  cn- 
I     dcavour  for  its  attainment. 

ttTijrnotbe-         §■  45*  The   ordinary   ncceflities   of  oui 
ingdefiitd,       lives  fill  a  great  part  of  them  with  the  un- 
I     jh"^""*      cafinefs  of  hunger,  thirtt,  heat,  cold,  wca- 
I        ^      '  rinefs  with  labour,  and  ileepinefs,  in  their 

eonftant  returns,  &c.     To  which,  if,  bciidcs  accidental 
harms,  we  add  the  fantallioal  uneafmefs  (as  itch  after 
honour,  power,  or  riches,  &c.)  which  acquired  habiu 
by  falhion,  example,  and  education,  have  fettled  in  us, 
and  a  thoufand  other  irregular  defires,  which   cullom 
has  made  natural  to  ns ;  we  fliall  find,  that  a  very  little 
part  of  our  life  is  fo  vacant  from  thefe  uneafinciTcs,  as 
,     to  leave  us  free  to  the  attra'lion    of  remoter  abfent 
good.     We  are  feldom  at  cafe,  and  free  enough  from 
,     the  folicitation  of  our  natural  or  adopted  defires,  but  a 
conftant   fuccefTion   of  uneafineffcs  out  of  that  ftocjt, 
which  natural  wants  or  acquired  habits  have  heaped  up, 
take  the  will  in  their  turns:  and  no  fooncr  is  one  ac- 
tion difpatchcd,  which  by  fuch  a  determination  of  the 
I     will  we  are  fet  upon,  but  another  uneafinefs  is  ready  to 
fet  us  on  work.     For  the  removing  of  the   pains  we 
I     feel,  and  are  at  prefcnt  preflcd  with,  being  the  getting 
I    out  of  mifery,  and  confequcntly  the  firlV  thing   to  bc 
done  in  order  to  happinefs,  abfcni  good,  though  thought 
on,  confefTed,  and  appearing  to  be  good,  not  making 
'    any  part  of  this  unhappincfs  in  its  abfence,  is  jurtlcd  out 
,    to  make  way  for  the  removal  of  thofe  uneaiineHes  wc 
I    feel ;  till  due  and  repeated  contemplation  has  brought 
j   ic  nearer  to  our  mind,  given  fome  reiilh  of  it,  and 
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raifed  in  us  fome  deftre :  which  then  beginning  to  nnake 
a  part  of  our  prefent  uneafinefs,  (lands  upon  fair  terms 
vith  the  reft^  to  be  fatisfied;  and  fo^  according  to 
its  greatnefs  and  preifure^  comes  in  its  turUj  to  deter- 
mine the  will. 

$.  46.  And  thuSf  by  a  due  confideration^  Que  confide- 
and  examining  any  good  propofed,  it  is  in  nnon  laifes 
our  power  to  raife  our  defires  in  a  due  pro-  "^^'^ 
portion  to  the  value  of  that  good»  whereby  in  its  tura 
and  place  it  may  come  to  work  upon  the  wilU  and  be 
purfued.  For  good»  though  appearing,  and  allowed 
ever  fo  greats  yet  till  it  has  raifed  defires  in  our  minds, 
and  thereby  made  us  uncafy  in  its  want,  it  reaches  not 
our  wills;  we  are  not  within  the  fphere  of  its  acti- 
vity ;  our  wills  being  under  the  determination  only  of 
thofe  uneafinefics  which  are  prefent  to  us,  which  (whilft 
we  have  any)  are  always  foliciting,  and  ready  at  hand 
to  giye  the  will  its  next  determination :  the  balancing, 
when  there  is  any  in  the  mindj  being  only  which  defire 
ihall  be  next  fatisfied^  which  uneafinefs  firfl:  removed* 
Whereby  comes  to  pafs^  that  as  long  as  any  uneafi- 
nefs, any  defire  remains  in  our  mindj  there  is  no  room 
for  good,  barely  as  fuch,  to  come  at  the  will,  or  at  all 
to  determine  it.  Becaufe,  as  has  been  faid^  the  firft 
ftep  in  our  endeavours  after  happinefs  being  to  get 
■wholly  out  of  the,  confines  of  mifery,  and  to  feel  no 
part  of  it,  the  will  can  be  at  leifure  for  nothing  elfe» 
till  every  uneafinefs  we  feel  be  perfedly  removed; 
which,  in  the  multitude  of  wants  and  defires  we  are 
befet  with  in  this  imperfe<5t  ftate,  we  are  not  like  to  be 
ever  freed  from  in  this  world. 

$.  47.  There  being  in  us  a  great  many    Thepowerio 
uneafinefles  always  foliciting,  and  ready  to    fufpcnd  the 
determine  the  will,  it  is  natural,  as  I  have    ^f^^"^^ 
iaid,  that  the   greatefi  and   mod  preifing    mko^way 
ihould  determine  the  will  to  the  next  ac-    for  coniide- 
tion  ;  and  fo  it  docs  for  the  moft  part,  but    «tion* 
not  always.     For  the  mind  having  in  mod  cafes,  as  is 
evident  in  experience,  a  power  to  fufpend  the  execu- 
tion and  fatisfadlion  of  any  of  its  defires,  and  fo  all, 
one  after  another ;  is  at  liberty  to  confider  the  objecls 

of 
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of  them,  examine  them  on  all  fides,  and  weigh  them 
with  others.  In  this  lies  the  liberty  man  has ;  and 
from  the  not  ufing  of  it  right  comes  all  that  variety 
of  nyftakes,  errors,  and  faults  which  we  run  into  in 
the  conduct  of  our  lives,  and  our  endeavoprs  after  hap- 
pincfs ;  whilft  we  precipitate  the  determination  of  our 
wills,  and  engage  too  foon  before  due  examination. 
To  prevent  this,  we  have  a  power  to  fufpend  the  pro- 
fccution  of  this  or  that  dcfire,  as  every  one  daily  majr 
experiment  in  himfelf.  This  feems  to  me  the  fource 
of  ail  liberty ;  in  this  feems  to  confift  that  which  ii 
fas  I  think  improperly)  called  free-will.  For  during 
this  fufpenfion  of  any  defire,  before  the  will  be  deter« 
mined  to  acftion,  and  the  aftion  (which  follows  that 
dctcriTiination)  done,  we  have  opportunity  to  examinC| 
view,  and  judge  of  the  good  or  evil  of  what  we  are 
^oing  to  do  \  and  when,  upon  due  examination^  ve 
lavc  judged,  we  have  done  our  duty,  all  that  we  can  or 
ought  to  do  in  purfuit  of  our  happinefs;  and  it  is  not 
a  fault,  but  a  perfedion  of  our  nature  to  defire,  will, 
and  a6t  according  to  the  laft  refult  of  a  fair  examination. 

§.  48-    This  is  fo  far  from  being  a  rc- 
3-L°frfl^['     ft raint  or  diminution  of  freedom,  that  it  is 

mined  by  otft       ,  .  i  i         J-       r  •       • 

own  judg-        the  very  improvement  and  benefit  of  it ;  it 
snoir,  18  no      is  not  an  abridgment,  it  is  the  end  and  ufe 
reftramtta       of  our  liberty;  and  the  farther  we  are  re- 
"^'  moved    from    fuch  a    determination,    the 

nearer  we  are  to  mifery  and  flavcry,  A  j^erfeft  indif- 
fcrcncy  in  the  mind,  not  determinable  by  its  laft  judg- 
ment of  the  good  or  evil  that  is  thought  to  attend 
its  choice,  would  be  fo  far  from  being  an  advantage 
and  excellency  of  any  intcllctSlual  nature,  that  it  would 
be  as  great  an  impcrfeAion,  as  the  want  of  indiftcrency 
t%  ad  or  not  to  a6t  till  determined  by  the  will,  would 
be  an  impcrfedion  on  the  other  fide.  A  maji  is  at 
liberty  to  lift  up  his  hand  to  his  head,  or  let  it  reft 
quiet;  he  is  perfedlly  indifferent  in  either;  and  it  would 
be  an  imperfciflion  in  him,  if  he  wanted  that  power,  if 
he  were  deprived  of  that  indifferency.  But  it  would 
be  as  great  an  impcrfcftion  if  he  had  the  fame  indif- 
icrency,   whether  he  would  prefer  the  lifting  up  his 
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hand,  or  its  remaining  in  reft,  when  it  would  fave  hii 
head  or  eyes  from  a  blow  he  fees  coming :  it  is  as 
much  a  perfection,  that  defire,  or  the  power  of  pre- 
ferring, fhould  be  determined  by  good,  as  that  the 
power  of  afting  (hoiild  be  determined  by  the  will ;  and 
the  ccrtaincr  fuch  determination  is,  the  greater  is  the 
pcrftfftion.  Nay,  were  we  determined  by  any  thing 
but  the  laft  refult  of  our  omti  minds,  judging  of  ihe 
good  or  evil  of  any  aftion,  we  were  not  free:  the  very 
end  of  nur  ficcdom  being,  that  wc  may  attain  the  good 
we  choofe.  And  therefore  every  man  is  put  under  a 
necciTity  by  his  conftitution,  as  an  intelligent  being,  to 
be  determined  in  willing  by  his  own  thought  and  judge- 
ment what  is  beft  for  him  to  do:  elfe  he  would  be  un- 
der the  determination  of  fome  other  than  himfelf, 
-which  is  want  of  liberty.  And  to  deny  that  a  man's 
wilt,  in  every  determination,  follows  his  own  judge, 
ment,  is  to  fay,  that  a  man  wills  and  ads  for  an  end 
that  he  would  not  have,  at  the  time  that  he  wills  and 
afts  for  it.  For  if  he  prefers  it  in  his  prefcnt  thoughts 
before  any  other,  it  is  plain  he  then  thinks  better  of  it, 
and  would  have  it  before  any  other ;  unlefs  he  can  have 
and  not  have  it,  will  and  not  will  it,  at  the  fame  time; 
a  contradi£Vion  too  manifelt  to  be  admitted  ! 

f.  49.   If  we  look  upon  thofe  fupcrior 
beings  above  us,  who  enjoy  perfeft  happi-     ''**  "^"  •- 
ncfs,  we  iliall  have  reafon  to  judgethat  they     §^etmmed. 
are  more  fteadily  determined  in  their  choice 
of  good  than  wc  ;  and  yet  wc  have  no  reafon  to  think 
they  are  lefs  happy,  or  lefs  free  than  we  are.     And  if 
it  were  fit  for  fuch  poor  finite  creatures  as  we  are  to 
pronounce  what  infinite  wifdom   and  goodnefs   could 
do,  I  think  we  might  fay,   that    God  himfelf  cannot 
choofe  what  is  not  good  j  the  freedom  of  the  Almighty 
hinders  not  his  being  determined  by  what  is  beflr. 

<S.  50.  But  to  give  a  right  view  of  this  A  conftant 
miftaken  part  of  liberty,  let  me  alk,  d«iermina- 
"  Would  any  one  be  a  changeling,  be-  'lon'ospur- 
"  caufc  he  is  lefs  determined  by  wife  confi-  pincfs  no 
•'  derations  than  a  M'ife  man  ?  Is  it  worth  «bri<igment 
*•  the  name  of  freedom  to  be  at  libeny  to  ^  liteny. 
3  '.'  ^^M 
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•'  pl«y  the  fool,  and  draw  fhame  and  mifeiy  upon* 
"  man's  felf?"  If  to  break  Joofc  from  the  conduiS  of 
reafon,  and  lo  want  thai  rcftraint  of  examination  and 
judgment,  which  keeps  us  from  chooiing  or  doing  the 
worfe,  be  liberty,  true  liberty,  madmen  and  fools  arc 
the  only  freemen :  but  yet,  I  think,  nobody  would 
choofe  to  be  mad  for  the  fake  of  fuch  liberty,  but  he 
that  is  mad  already.  The  conftant  defirc  of  happineii, 
and  the  conftraint  it  puts  upon  us  to  ai^  for  it,  no-body, 
I  think,  accounts  an  abridgment  of  liberty,  or  at  leajft 
an  abridgment  of  liberty  to  be  complained  of,  God 
Almighty  himfelf  is  under  the  neceffity  of  being  happyi 
and  the  more  any  intelligent  being  is  fo,  the  nearer  i& 
its  approach  to  infinite  per£e(ftion  and  happincfs.  That 
in  this  ftate  of  ignorance  we  (hori-fighted  creatuits 
might  not  miftake  crue  felicity,  wc  are  endowed  withl 
power  to  fufpend  any  particular  delire,  and  keep  it 
from  determining  the  will,  and  engaging  us  in  adion. 
This  is  ftanding  Itill,  where  we  arc  not  fufficicntly  af- 
fured  of  the  way :  examination  is  confulting  a  guide. 
The  determination  of  the  will  upon  inquiry  is  follow- 
ing the  dire<ftion  of  that  guide  :  and  he  that  has  a  power 
t*  id  or  not  to  a£t,  according  as  fuch  determination 
directs,  is  a  free  agent :  fuch  determination  abridgci 
not  that  power  wherein  liberty  confifts.  He  that  has 
his  chains  knocked  off,  and  the  prifon-doors  fet  open 
lo  him,  is  perfectly  at  liberty,  becaufe  he  may  eidiej' 
go  or  ftay,  as  he  bcft  likes ;  though  his  preference  be 
determined  to  (lay,  by  the  darknefs  of  the  night,  or 
illnefs  of  the  weather,  or  want  of  other  lodging.  He 
ceafes  not  to  be  free,  thoutih  the  defire  of  fome  con- 
venience to  be  had  there  abfolutcly  determines  his  pre- 
ference, and  makes  him  ftay  in  his  prifon. 
TT,.n.«(ntr  *•  S»-  As  therefore  the  higheft  perfec- 
of  piirfaing  tion  of  mtcllectual  nature  lies  m  a  carcfuj 
iruchappi-  and  conftanc  purfuit  of  true  and  folid  hap- 
nefi  ihe  pjnefs,    fo  the  care  of  ourfelvcs,  that  wc 

of  liberty.        miftake  not  imaginary  for  real  happinefs,  is 
the  necclTary   foundation    of    our    liberty. 
The  (trongcr  ties  we  have  to  an  unalterable  purfuit  of 
happinefs  in  general,  which  is  our  greatclt  good,  and 
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whichj  as  fuch^  our  defires  always  followj  the  more  are 
we  free  from  any  neceilary  determination  of  our  will 
to  any  particular  aftion>  and  from  a  necelfary  compH- 
ance  with  our  defirej  fet  upon  any  particular^  and  theti 
appearing  preferable  good,  till  we  have  duly  examined, 
whether  it  has  a  tendency  to>  or  be  inconfiftent  with 
our  real  happinefs:  and  therefore  till  we  are  as  much  in- 
formed upon  this  inquiry >  as  the  weight  of  the  matter^ 
and  the  nature  of  the  cafe  demands  s  we  are,  by  the 
neceility  of  preferring  and  purfuing  true  happinefs  as 
our  greateft  good^  obliged  to  fufpend  the  latisfaftion  oif 
our  defires  in  particular  cafes. 

$.  52.  This  is  the  hinge  on  which  turns  ,p.  ^ 
the  liberty  of  intelleAual  beings*  in  their  ^f  j^; 
confiant  endeavours  after  and  a  fieady  pro- 
fecution  .of  true  felicity*  that  ,they  can  fufpend  this 
profecution  in  particular  cafes*  till  they  had  looked 
before  themj  and  informed  themfelves  whether  that 
particular  thing*  which  is  then  propofed  or  defired*  lie' 
jn  the  way  to  their  main  end*  and  make  a  real  part  of 
that  which  is  their  greateft  good:  for  the  inclination 
and  tendency  of  their  nature  to  happinefs  is  an  obli- 
gation and  motive  to  them*  to  take  care  not  to  miftake 
or  mifs  it ;  and  fo  neceflarily  puts  them  upon  caution, 
deliberation*  and  warinefs*  in  the  dirc£lion  of  their 
particular  anions*  which  are  the  means  to  obtain  it. 
Whatever  ncceflity  determines  to  the  purfuit  of  real 
blifs*  the  fame  neceility  with  the  fame  force  eilablifhes 
fufpenfe*  deliberation*  and  fcrutiny  of  each  fucccfiive 
defire*  whether  the  fatisfafbion  of  it  does  not  inter* 
fere  with  our  true  happinefs*  and  miflead  us  from  it. 
This*  as  feems  to  me*  is  the  great  privilege  of  finite 
intelloAual  beings;  and  I  defirc  it  may  be  well  con- 
fidered*  whether  the  great  inlet  and  exercife  of  all  the 
liberty  men  have*  are  capable  of*  or  can  be  ufeful  to 
them*  and  that  whereon  depends  the  turn  of  their  ac- 
tions* does  not  lie  in  this*  that  they  can  fufpend  their 
defires*  and  fiop  them  from  determining  their  wills  to 
any  adtion*  till  they  have  duly  and  fairly  examined  the 
good  and"  evU  of  it*  as  far  forth  as  the  v-d^lvt  o^  xiNft, 
thing  require.    This  wc  arc  utlc  to  do  \  2liA  nn\v«\  ^ti 
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have  done  it,  wc  have  done  our  duty,  and  all  chat  is  in 
our  power,  and  indeed  all  that  needs.  For  fince  the 
will  fuppofcs  knowledge  to  guide  its  choice,  and  all 
that  we  can  do  is  to  hold  our  wills  undetermined,  till 
we  have  examined  the  good  and  evil  of  what  we  dcfire. 
What  follows  after  that,  follows  in  a  chain  of  confe- 
quenccs  linked  one  to  another,  all  depending  on  the  laft 
determination  of  the  judgment ;  which,  whether  it  (hal! 
be  upon  a  hafty  and  precipitate  view,  or  upon  a  due 
and  mature  examination,  is  in  our  power :  experience 
Ihowing  us,  that  in  moft  cafes  wc  are  able  to  fufpend 
the  prefent  fatisfaftion  of  any  defire. 
Goremmm  ^- S3-  ^^^  if .  any  extreme  difturbancc 
«fonTp»r.  (as  fomctimes  it  happens)  pofTcffes  our 
fions  jhe  whole  mind,  as  when  the  pain  of  the  rack, 

right  im-         jj,  impetuous  uncafinefa,  as  of  love,  aneer, 
[^j,„  or  any  other  violent  paiiion,  running  away 

w  ith  us,  allows  us  not  the  liberty  of  thought, 
and  we  are  not  mailers  enough  of  our  own  t^iinds  to 
conlider  thoroughly  and  examine  fairly;  God,  who 
knows  cur  frailty,  pities  our  wcakncfs,  and  requires  of 
us  no  more  than  wc  arc  able  to  do,  and  fees  what  wa5 
and  what  was  not  in  our  power,  will  judge  as  a  kind 
and  merciful  father.  But  the  forbearance  of  a  too 
hafty  compliance  with  our  dcfires,  the  moderation  and 
reftraint  of  our  palTions,  fo  that  our  undcrftandings  may 
be  free  to  examine,  and  rcafon  unbiased  give  its  judg- 
ment, being  that  whereon  a  right  direftion  of  our  con- 
duft  to  true  happinefs  depends  ;  it  is  in  this  we  fhould 
employ  our  chief  care  and  endeavours.  In  this  we 
fhould  take  pains  to  fuic  the  relifli  of  our  minds  to  the 
true  intrinfick  good  or  ill  that  is  in  things,  and  not 
permit  an  allowed  or  fuppofcd  poffible  great  and 
weighty  good  to  flip  out  of  our  thoughts,  without 
leaving  any  rclilh,  any  dclire  of  itfclf  there,  till,  by  » 
due  confidcratiou  of  its  true  worth,  we  have  formed 
appetites  in  our  minds  fuitablc  to  it,  and  made  ourfelvcs 
uneafy  in  the  want  of  it,  or  in  the  fear  of  lofing  it. 
And  how  much  this  is  in  every  one's  power,  by  making 
relolutions  tohimfctf,  fuch  as  he  may  keep,  is  cafy  for 
every  one  to  try.    Nor  let  any  one  fay  he  cannot  go- 
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vern  his  pailions^  nor  hinder  them  from  breaking  out^ 
and  carrying  him  into  adtion ;  for  what  he  can  do  be- 
fore a  prince,  or  a  great  man>  he  can  do  alone,  or  in 
the  prefence  of  God,  if  he  will. 

$•  54.  F^om  what  has  been  faid,  it  is  How  men 
cafy  to  give  an  account  how  it  comes  to  ^^ot  to  puf- 
pafs,  that  though  all  men  dcfirc  happincfs,  Jj^'p^'^ 
yet  their  wills  carry  them  fo  contrarily, 
and  coniequentlv  fomc  of  them  to  what  is  evil.  And 
to  this  I  fay,  that  the  various  and  contrary  choices  that 
men  make  in  the  world,  do  not  argue  that  they  do  not 
all  purfue  good  ;  but  that  the  fame  thing  is  not  good 
to  every  man  alike.  This  variety  of  purfuits  Ihowsj 
that  every  one  does  not  place  his  happincfs  in  the  lame 
thing,  or  choofe  the  fame  way  to  it.  Were  all  the  con- 
cerns of  man  terminated  in  this  life,  why  one  followed 
lludy  and  knowledge,  and  another  hawking  and  hunt- 
ii^ :  why  one  chofe  luxury  and  debauchery,  and  ano- 
ther fobriety  and  riches;  would  not  be,  becaufc  every 
one  of  thefe  did  not  aim  at  his  own  happincfs,  but  be- 
caufe  their  happinefs  was  placed  in  different  things. 
And  therefore  it  was  a  right,  anfwer  of  the  phyfician  to 
his  patient  that  had  fore  eyes  :  If  you  have  more  plca- 
fure  in  the  tafte  of  wine  than  in  the  ufc  of  your  fight, 
wine  is  good  for  you;  but  if  the  plcafure  of  feeing  be 
greater  to  you.  than  that  of  drinking,  wine  is  naught. 

§.  55.  The  mind  has  a  different  rclifli,  as  well  as  the 
palate ;  and  you  will  as  fruitlcfly  endeavour  to  delight 
all  men  with  riches  or  glory  (which  yet  fome  men 
place  their  happinefs  in)  as  you  would  to  fatisfy  all 
men's  hunger  with  checfe  or  lobftcrs ;  which,  though 
very  agreeable  and  delicious  fare  to  fome,  arc  to  others 
extremely  nauseous  and  offenfive:  and  many  people 
would  with  rcafon  prefer  the  griping  of  an  hungry 
belly,  to  thofe  difhes  which  arc  a  feaft  to  others. 
Hence  it  was,  I  think,  that  the  philofophers  of  old  did 
in  vain  inquire,  whether  fummum  bonum  confiftcd  ifi 
riches,  or  bodily  delights,  or  virtue,  or  contemplation. 
And  they  might  have  as  reafonably  difputcd,  whether 
the  bed  relifli  were  to  be  found  in  apples,  plums,  or 
nut$ ;  and  have  divided  thcmfelves  Inio  Icci^  v^'^q^tx  \\. 
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For  as  pleafant  talles  depend  noc  on  the  things  them- 
felves,  but  their  agreeablenefs  to  this  or  that  particudr 
palate,  wherein  there  is  great  variety  ;  fo  the  greauft 
happinefs  confifVs  in  the  having  thofe  things  which 
produce  the  greatefi:  pleafure,  and  in  the  ablencc  of 
thofe  which  caufc  any  difturbance,  any  pain.  Now, 
thefe,  to  different  men,  are  very  different  things-  If 
therefore  men  in  this  life  only  have  hope,  if  in  this  life 
they  can  only  enjoy,  it  is  not  flrange  rior  unreafonable, 
that  they  fhould  feck  their  happinefs  by  avoiding  all 
things  that  difeafc  them  here,  and  by  purfuing  all  that 
delight  them  ;  wherein  it  will  be  no  wonder  to  find  va- 
riety and  difference.  For  if  there  be  no  profpefft  be- 
yond the  grave,  the  inference  is  certainly  right,  "  let 
"  us  eat  and  drink,"  let  us  enjoy  what  we  delight  in, 
•'  for  to-morrow  we  fhall  die."  This,  I  think,  may 
ferve  to  fliow  us  the  reafon,  why,  though  all  -men's  de- 
lires  tend  to  happinefs,  yet  they  are  not  moved  by  the 
fame  objeift.  Men  may  choofe  different  things,  and  yet 
all  choofe  right  t  fuppofing  them  only  like  a  company 
of  poor  infefts,  whereof  fome  are  bees,  delighted  with 
flowers  and  their  fwcetnefs;  others  beetles,  delighted 
with  other  kinds  of  viands,  which  having  enjoyed  for 
a  feafon,  they  would  ceafc  to  be,  and  cxill  no  more 
for  ever. 

How  men  $.  56.  Thefe  things  duly  weighed,    will 

come  to  give  us,  as  I  think,  a  clear  view  into  the 

'  *  rtate  of  human  liberty.  Liberty  it  is  plain, 
confifts  in  a  power  to  do,  or  not  to  do ;  to  do,  or  for- 
bear doing,  as  we  will.  This  cannot  be  denied.  But 
this  fecming  to  comprehend  only  the  actions  of  a  man 
confecutivc  to  volition,  it  is  farther  inquired,  "  whe- 
"  ther  he  be  at  liberty  to  will,  or  no."  And  to  this 
it  has  been  anfwcrcd,  that  in  mott  cafes  a  man  is  not 
at  liberty  to  forbear  the  atft  of  volition :  he  muft  exert 
an  aifl  of  his  will,  whereby  the  action  propofed  is  made 
to  exifl,  or  not  to  exift.  But  yet  there  is  a  cafe 
wherein  a  man  la  at  liberty  in  refpeiit  of  willing,  arid 
that  is  the  choofing  of  a  remote  good  as  an  end  to  be 
L  purfued.  Here  a  man  may  fufpetft  the  ad:  of  his 
^choice  from  being  determined  fox  ox  i^\tv<S.  ^Kc  thing 

■*  ^ 
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propofed^  till  he  has  examined  n^hethet  it  be  really  of 
a  natut^  in  itfelf  and  confequences  to  make  him  happy» 
or  no.  For  when  he  has  once  chofen  it,  and  thereby 
ic  is  become  i,  part  of  his  happine(s>  it  raifes  defire, 
and  that  proportionabiy  gives  him  unealinefs,  which 
determini^s  his  will,  and  (ets  him  at  work  in  purfuit 
of  his  choice  on  all  dccaiions  that  offer.  And  here  we 
may  fee  how  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  a  man  may  juftly 
incur  punifhmentj  though  it  be  certain  that  in  all  the 

fiarticulai-  adlions  that  he  wills,  he  does,  and  necef- 
arily  does  will  that  which  he  then  judges  to  be  good. 
For,  thbu^h  his  will  be  always  determined  by  that 
which  is  judged  good  by  his  underflanding,  yet  it  ex- 
cufes  him  not :  becaufe,  by  a  too  hafty  choice  of  his 
own  makihg,  he  has  impofed  on  himfclf  WTong  mea-* 
fures  of  good  and  evil;  which,  however  falfe  and  fal- 
lacious^  have  the  fame  influence  on  all  his  future  con- 
du<ft,  as  if  they  were  true  and  right.  He  has  vitiated 
his  own  palate,  and  muft  be  anfwerable  to  himfclf  for 
the  iicknefs  and  death  that  follows  from  it.  The  eter- 
nal law  and  nature  of  things  mull  not  be  altered,  to 
comply  with  his  ill-ordered  choice.  If  the  ncgieA,  or 
abufe,  of  the  liberty  he  had  to  examine  what  would 
really  and  truly  make  for  his  ^happinefs,  mifleads  him^ 
the  mifcarriages  that  follow  on  it  muft  be  imputed  to 
his  own  elccflion.  He  had  a  power  to  fufpcnd  his  deter- 
mination :  it  was  given  him,  that  he  might  examine, 
and  (take  care  of  his  own  happincfs,  and  look  that  he 
were  not  deceived.  And  he  could  never  judge,  that  it 
was  better  to  be  deceived  than  not,  in  a  matter  of  fo 
great  and  near  concernment. 

What  has  been  faid  may  alfo  difbover  to  us  the  rea- 
Ton  why  men  in  this  world  prefer  different  things,  and 
purfue  happinefs  by  contrary  courfcs.  But  yet,  lince 
men  are  always  conllant,  and  in  carneft,  in  matters  of 
happinefs  and  mifery,  the  queftion  iHll  remains.  How 
men  come  often  to  prefer  the  worfe  to  the  better ;  and 
CO  choofe  that,  which  by  their  own  confcfTion,  has  made 
them  mifcrable  ? 

$.  57.  To  account  for  the  various  and  contrary  ways 
men  take^  though  all  aim  at  being  happy,  vre  it^v\&  covs.- 
Vol.  L  S  ^^iixx 
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lider  whence  the  various  unealinelTes,    that  detenminf 
the  will  in  the  preterence  of  each  voluntary  adlioiij  have 
their  rife. 
•f i,;i^         I .  Some  of  them  come  from  caufes  not 

Form  oodihr       .  *•     i_  i-<i         i_  • 

paios^  m  our  power ;  fuch  as  are  ofeen  the  pami 

of  the  body  from  uant^  difeafcj  or  outward 
injuries^  as  the  rack,  &c.  uhich^  ^vhen  prefent  and 
violent,  operate  for  the  mod  part  forcibly  on  the  will, 
and  turn  the  courfes  of  men's  lives  from  Virtue,  piety, 
and  rcligioni  and  what  before  they  judged  to  lead  to 
happinefs;  every  one  not  endeavouring,  or  through 
difufe  not  being  able,  by  the  contemplation  of  remote 
and  future  good,  to  raife  in  himfclf  defires  of  them 
ilrong  enough  to  counterbalatice  the  unedifinefs  he  feels 
in  thofe  bodily  torments,  and  to  keep  his  will  (leady 
in  the  choice  of  thofe  adtions  which  lead  to  future 
happinefs.  A  neighbour  country  has  been  of  late  a 
tragical  theatre,  from  which  we  might  fetch  inftances, 
if  there  needed  anv,  and  the  world  did  not  in  all  couO'- 
tries  and  a^es  furniili  examples  enough  to  confirm  that 
received  obfcrvation,  **  neceditas  cogit  adturpia  ;"^  and 
therefore  there  is  great  reafon  for  us  to  pray,  "  lead  us 
not  into  temptation." 

From  wrong  -"  Other  uneafincfles  arife  from  oor  dc- 
clcfircsarif-  fi^cs  of  abfcnt  good;  which  dcfires  always 
in  J  trom  bear  proportion  to,  and  depend  on  the  Judg- 

wrong  judg-  n^^nt  wo  make,  and  the  relifli  we  have  of 
"^"^'  any  abfcnt  good  :  in  both  which  we  arc  apt 

to  be  varioufly  niiflcd,  and  that  by  our  own  fault. 
Ourjndg-  §•  S^r  In  the  firft  place,  I  Ihall  confider 

jncntofore-  the  Wrong  iiuigments  men  make  of  future 
fcntgoodor     grood  ajid   evil,  whereby  their  delircs  are 

evil  fllwsvs  ■ 

light.  mi  fled.     F»ir,  as  to  prefent  happinefs  ^nd 

mifcry,  when  that  alone  comes  into,  conli- 
deration,  and  the  confcquences  arc  quite  removed,  a 
man  never  choofcs  amifs ;  he  knows  what  beft  pleafes 
him,  and  that  he  actually  prefers.  Things  in  their 
'  prefent  enjoyment  are  what  they  feem ;  the  apparent 
and  real  good  are,  in  this  cafe,  always  the  fame.  For 
the  pain  or  plcafure  being  juft  fo  great,  and.no  greater 
than  ii  is  fcit^  the  prefent  good  or  evil  is  really  fo  much 

as 
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IS  it  appears.  Artd  therefore,  were  every  aftion  of  ours 
concluded  within  itfelf,  and  drew  no  confequences  after 
it,  we  (hould  undoubtedly  never  err  in  our  choice  of  good ; 
we  (hbuld  always  infallibly  prefer  the  befl.  Were  the 
pains  of  honed  induftry,  and  of  flarving  with  hunger 
and  cold,  fet  together  before  us,  no-body  would  be  in 
doubt  which  to  choofe :  were  the  fatisfadlion  of  a  luft, 
and  the  joys  of  heaven  offered  at  once  to  any  one's  pre- 
fent  pofleffion,  he  would  not  balance,  or  err  in  the  de- 
-termination  of  his  choice. 

§.  59.  But  fince  our  voluntary  aftions  carry  not  all 
the  happinefs  and  mifcry  that  depend  on  them,  along 
with  them  in  their  prefcnt  performance,  but  are  the 
precedent  caufes  of  good  and  evil,  which  they  draw  af- 
ter them,  and  bring  upon  us,  when  they  themfeives 
are  pafled  and  ceafe  to  be ;  our  delires  look  beyond  our 
prcfent  enjoyments,  and  carry  the  mind  out  to  abfenc 
good,  according  to  the  ncceflity  which  we  think  there 
is  of  it,  to  the  making  or  increafe  of  our  happinefs. 
It  is  our  opinion  of  fuch  a  neceflity,  that  gives  it  its 
attra^ion :  without  that,  we  are  not  moved  by  abfent 
good.  For  in  this  narrow  fcantling  of  capacity,  which 
we  are  accuftomed  to,  and  fenfible  of  here,  wherein  we 
enjoy  but  one  pleafure  at  once,  which,  ^hen  all  un^ 
ealinefs  is  away,  is,  whilft  it  lafls,  fufficient  to  make 
us  think  ourfelves  happy ;  it  is  not  all  remote,  and  even 
apparent  good,  that  aifeds  us.  Becaufe  the  indolency 
and  enjoyment  we  have,  fufficing  for  our  prefent  hap- 
pinefs, we  defire  not  to  venture  the  change ;  fince  we 
judge  that  we  are  happy  already,  being  content,  and 
that  is  enough.  For  who  is  content  is  happy.  But  as 
foon  as  any  new  uneafinefs  comes  in,  this  happinefs  is 
difturbed,  and  we  are  fet  afrefli  on  work  in  the  purfuic 
of  happinefs. 

§.  60.  Their  aptnefs   therefore  to  con-     From  a 
elude  that  they  can  be  happy  without  it,     ^^"^f"^^at 
is  one  great  ocdafion  that  men  often  are  not    ^2kt%  a  ne- 
raifed  to  the  defire  of  the  greateft  abfent    cdTaiypart 
good.      For   whilft  fuch  thoughts   pofiefs     '"f^^f'^^P" 
them,  the  joys  of  a  future  ftate  move  them     ^"^  ^* 
not :  they  have  little  concern  or  uneafinefs  about  them  ; 
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and  the  will,  free  from  the  determination-  of  fuch  d«- 
iircs»  is  kit  to  the  purfuic  of  nearer  fatisia£lions,  a«! 
to  the  removal  of  thofc  uneafineffcs  which  it  then  feels, 
in  ks  want  of  and  longings  after  them#  Change  bui  % 
man's  view  of  thefe  things;  kt  hini  fee,  that  virtue 
and  religion  zst  necefTary  to  his  happinefs;  let  him 
look  inta  the  future  ftate  of  bKfs  or  mifery,  and  fee 
there  God,  tl^e  righteous  judge,  ready  to  *'  render  ta 
'*  every  man  acco«ding  to  his  deeds;  to  them  who  by 
*'  paticwt  continuance  in  well-doing  feek  for  glory,  and 
•'honour,  and  immortality,  eternal  Hfe;  but  unta 
•'  every  foul  that  doth-  evil,  indignation  and  wrath, 
•'  tribulation  and  ang^ilh:'"  to  him,  I  fey,  who  hath 
a  profpccft  of  the  d>ttercT>t  ftate  of  perfeft  happinefs, 
or  mifery,  that  attends  all  men  after  this  life,  depend- 
ing on  rhcir  behaviour  here,  the  meaAjres  of  good  and 
€vil,  that  govern  his  choice,  are  mightily  changed^ 
For  fince  nothing  of  pkafure  and  pain  in  this-  life  can 
bear  any  proportion  to  the  cndlefs-  happinefs,  or  cx- 
quiiite  mifery,  of  aii  immortal  foul  hereafter  ^  a&ions 
in  his  power  will-  have  their  preference,  not  according 
to  the  tranficnt  pl-cafure  or  pain  that  accompanies  or 
follows  thcni  here,  bat  a?s  they  fcrvc  to  i<:ci:jre  that  pcr- 
fedt  durable  happinefs  hereafter, 

$.  6i.  But  to  ac€ount  more  particularly 

ticular*;ic.^'^^  for  the  mifery  that  men  often  bring  on 
count  cf  thcmfclvcs,    notwithftanding   that  they  do 

wrong jivdg-  all  in  carncft  purfuc  happinefs-,  we  muft 
"^"^**  confidcr  how  things  come  to  be  reprcfcntcd 

to  our  dcfircs,  under  deceitful'  appearances:  and  that 
is  by  the  judgment  pronouncing,  wrongly  concerning 
them.  To  fee  hmv  for  ihirs  reaches,  and  what  are  the 
caufes  of  wron^  judgment,  wc  muft  remember  that 
things  arc  judged  good  or  bad  in  a  dotible  fenfe. 

Frrft,  That  which  is-  projpesly  good  or  bad,  is  no- 
thing but  barely  pleafure  or  pain. 

Secondly,.  Bat  bccaufe  not  only  prefcni  pfeafore  and 
p3i»,  but  that  alfo  which  is  apt  by  its  efficacy  or  con- 
Ibqueisces  to  bring,  it  upon  us-  ax  a  diftance,  is  a  proper 
objed:  of  our  defires,  and  apt  to  itaovc  a  creature  that 
hai  fore%ht;    irherefbre  things-  alfo  that  draw   after 

them 
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them  picafure  and  pain^   arc  confidcred  .as  good  and 
evil. 

§.  62.  The  wrong  judgment  that  miflcads  us,  and 
makes  the  will  often  fatten  on  the  worfe  iide,  lies  in 
mifreporting  upon  the  various  coraparifons  of  thefe. 
The  wrong  jjjdgmcnt  I  am  her^e  fpcaking  of,  is  not 
what  one  man  mav  think  of  the  dcceririina.tion  of  ano- 
cl\cr,  but  whajt  every  man  himfelf  muft  confefs  to  be 
MTong.  For  fince  I  lay  it  for  a  certain  ground,  that 
every  intelligent  being  really  feeks  happincfs,  which 
cjonHtts  in  the  enjoyment  of  pleafure,  without  any  con- 
iiderable  mixture  of  uneaiincrs ;  it  i^  impolliblc  any 
one  (hould  willingly  put  into  his  own  draught  any  bit- 
ter ingredient,  or  leave  out  any  thing  in  his  power, 
chat  would  tend  .to  his  fatisfaction,  and  the  compleat- 
ing  of  his  happinefs,  but  only  by  wrong  judgment,  I 
(h^ll  ;iot  here  fpeak  of  chat  mittakc  which  is  the  con- 
fcquence  of  invincible  .error,  which  fcarce  dcferves  the 
name  of  wrong  judgment ;  but  of  that  wfong  judgment 
)i'hich  every  ma;i  himfclf  muft  confefs  to  be  fo, 

§.  63.  If,  therefore,  as  to  prcf^nt  plea-  In  comparing 
fi^re  and  pain,  the  mind,  as  has  be^n  fijid,  i>refcncand 
i\evcr  mift^Jtes  that  which  is  really  good  or  *"^"'^' 
eyil;  thaf  )^hich  is  the  greater  pleafure,  or  the  greater 
pain,  is  really  juft  as  it  appears.  But  though  prefcnc 
pleafure  and  pain  (how  thtir  difference  and  degrees  fo 
plainly,  ^s  r^of  to  leave  room  for  milUke ;  yet  when 
we  compare  prefent  pleafure  or  pain  with  future, 
(which  is  ufually  the  calx:  in  the  moft  important  deter- 
rninations  of  the  will)  we  often  make  wrong  judgments 
of  them,  taking  our  meafures  of  them  in  different  po- 
litions  of  diftance.  Objcfts,  near  our  view,  are  apt  to 
be  thought  greater  than  thofc  of  a  larger  fizc,  that  are 
more  remote:  and  fo  it  is  with  plcafurcs  and  pains; 
the  prefenf  is  app  to  carry  it,  and  thofc  at  a  diftance 
have  the  difadvantagc  in  the  comparifon.  Thus  moll 
men,  like  fpcndthrift  h^irs,  are  apt  to  judge  a  little 
in  hand  better  than  a  great  d<^al  to  come ;  and  fo,  for 
jhiall  matters  in  poffcllion,  part  with  greater  ones  in 
rcvcrlion.  But  that  this  is  a  wrong  judgment,  every 
una  muft  allow,  let  his  pleafure  coiUUl  viv  v^Vva^x^^Nvc  \\. 

S  3  V^' 
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vf'iW  :  fince  that  which  is  future  will  certainly  come  to* 
be  prefent;  and  then  having  the  fame  advantage  of 
nearnefs,  will  (how  itfelf  in  its  full  dimenfions,  and 
difcover  his  wilful  miftake,  who  judged  of  it  by  une- 
qual meafures.  Were  the  pleafure  of  drinking  accom- 
panied^  the  very  moment  a  n)an  takes  off  his  glafs, 
with  that  fick  llomach  and  aking  head,  which  in  fomc 
men,  are  fure  to  follow  not  many  hours  after ;  I  think 
no-body,  whatever  pleafure  he  had  in  his  cups,  would, 
on  thefc  conditions,  ever  let  wine  touch  his  lips  ;  which 
yet  he  daily  fwallows,  and  the  evil  fide  comes  to  be 
chofen  only  by  the  fallacy  of  a  little  difference  in 
time.  But  if  pleafure  or  pain  can  be  fo  leflcncd  only 
by  a  few  hours  removal,  how  much  more  will  it  be  fo 
by  a  farther  diftance,  to  a  man  that  will  not  by  a  right 
judgment  do  what  time  will,  i.  e.  bring  it  home  upon 
himfclf,  and  confider  it  as  prefent,  and  there  take  its 
true  dimenfions?  This  is  the  way  \ve  ufually  impofc 
on  ourfelves,  in  refped:  of  bare  pleafure  and  pain,  or 
the  true  degrees  of  happincfs  or  mifery  ;  the  future 
lofcs  its  juft  proportion,  and  what  is  prefent  obtain^ 
the  preference  as  the  greater,  I  mention  not  here  the 
wrong  judgment,  whereby  the  abfent  are  not  only  lef- 
fened,  but  reduced  to  pcrfeft  nothing ;  when  nten  en- 
joy what  they  can  in  prefent,  and  make  fure  of  that, 
concluding  amifs  that  no  evil  will  thence  follow.  For 
that  lies  not  in  comparing  the  grcatnefs  of  future  good 
and  evil,  which  is  that  we  are  here  fpeaking  of;  but  in 
another  fort  of  wrong  judgment,  which  is  concerning 
good  or  evil,  as  it  is  confidcred  to  be  the  caufe 
and  procurement  of  pleafure  or  pain,  that  w^l  follow 
froin  it. 

rcc  §•  ^4-  '^^^  caufe  of  our  judging  amifs, 

this.  when  we  compare  our  prefent  pleafure  or 

pain  with  future,  feems  to  me  to  be  the 
weak  and  narrow  conftilution  of  our  minds.  We  can- 
not well  enjoy  two  plcafures  at  once,  much  lefs  any 
pleafure  almoft,  whilft  pain  poirelfcs  us.  The  prefent 
pleafure,  if  it  be  not  very  languid,  and  almoft  none  at 
all,  fills  our  narrow  fouls,  and  fo  takes  up  the  whole 
mind,  that  it  fcarce  leaves  ;vny  thought  of  things  ab- 
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fent :  or  if,  among  our  pleafures,  there  are  feme  which 
arc  not  ftrong  enough  to  exclude  the  confidcration  of 
things  at  a  dillance;  yet  we  have  fo  great  an  abhor* 
rcnce  of  paiHj  that  a  little  of  it  extinguiflies  all  our 
pleafures :  a  little  bitter  mingled  in  our  cup^  leaves  no 
relifli  of  tile  fweet.  Hence  it  comes,  that  at  any  rate 
we  defire  to  be  fid  of  the  prefent  evil,  which  we  are 
apt  to  think  nothing  abfent  can  equal ;  becaufe,  under 
the  prefent  pain,  we  find  not  ourfclvcs  capable  of  any 
the  leaft  degree  of  happinefs.  Men's  daily  complaints 
are  a  loud  proof  of  this:  the  pain  that  anyone  adually 
feels  is  dill  of  all  other  the  worft ;  and  it  is  with  an* 
guilh  they  cry  out,  •'  Any  rather  than  this :  nothing 
"  can  be  fo  intolerable  as  what  I  now  fufter/'  And 
therefore  our  whole  endeavours  and  thoughts  are  in- 
tent to  get  rid  of  the  prefent  evil,  before  all  things,  as. 
the  firft  necelTary  condition  to  our  happinefs,  let  what 
will-  follow;.  Nothing,  as  we  pafllonatcly  think,  can 
exceed,  ot  almoft  equal,  the  uneafincfs  that  fits  fd 
heavy  upon  us.  And  becaufe  the  abftincnce  from  a 
prefent  pleafure  that  offers  itfclf,  is  a  pain,  nay  often- 
times a  very  great  one,  the. defire  being  inflamed  by  a 
near  and  tempting  objed: ;  it  is  no  wonder  that  rhat 
operates  after  the  fame  manner  pain  docs,  and  leffcns 
in  our  thoughts  what  is  future;  and  fo  forces,  as  it 
were,  blindfold  into  its  embraces. 

$.  6j.  Add  to  this,  that  abfent  good,   or,'  which'  i* 
th^.  fame  thing,  future  pleafure,  efpccially  if  of  a  for 
we  ire  unacquainted  with,  fcldom  ]>;  able  to  counter 
balance  any  uneafincfs,  either  of  pain  or  defire,  whic. 
is  prefent.     For  its  grcatnefs  being  no  more  than  wha 
fhall  be  rqally  tafled  when  enjoyed,  men  arc  apt  enoug  . 
to  Jcffen  itftat,   to  make  it  give  place  to  any  prefer 
defire ;   and   conclude  with  themfclvcs^    that  when 
comes  to  trial,  it  may  pofTibly  not  anfwcr  the  reporr. 
or  opinion^  that  generally  palfcs  of  it ;  they  having  of- 
ten found,  that  not  only  what  others  have  magnified, 
but  evert:  what  they  thcmfclvcs  have  enjoyed  with  great 
pleafure  and  delight  at  one  time,  has  proved  iniipid  or 
naufeous  at  another;  and  therefore  thoy  fee  nothing  in 
it  fpr  which  they  Ihould  forego  a  uvcfcwt  e.tv*\ovw\crvt, 

$  4  ^^'^ 
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But  that  this  is  a  falfc  way  of  judging,  vhcn  applied  to 
the  happincfs  of  another  life,  they  mull  confcft ;  ynlcC; 
they  will  fay,  *'  God  cannot  make  thofe  happy  he  dc- 
*'  (igns  to  be  fo.*'  For  that  being  intended  for  4  ftatc 
of  h^ppinefs,  it  muft  certainly  be  agreeably  to  every 
one'§  with  and  defirc :  could  we  fuppofc  their.  relifhe$ 
as  different  there  a^  they  are  hcre^  yet  the  manna  in 
heaven  will  fuit  every  one's  palate.  Thus  much  of  the 
wrong  judgnient  >ve  make  of  prefcnt  and  future  pleafurc 
and  paitti  when  they  are  cojnpared  tpgethpr,  and  fp  the 
abfcnt  confidcrcd  as  future. 

Inconfid^r.  *;  ^^-   ^'-  ^^  t°  ^^^"g?  ff^^.  P^  M  i^ 

ing  coafe.        their  confequcnce^,  and  by  the  aptnefs  is  in 

qitenccs  of        them  to  procure  us  good  or  evil  in^e  fu- 

adions.  twTt^  we  judge  amifs  fcvcral  ways, 

\.  When  we  judge  that  fo  much  eyil  does  npt  TCaljy 
depend  on  thcm>  as  in  truth  thgrc  doe?. 

.2.  When  \y'e  judge,  that  though  thq  confegtif nee  be 
of  ths^t  moment,  yet  it  is  not  of  that  certainty,  but  that 
it  may  otherwife  fall  out,  or  clft  by  fome  ^icaiis  be 
avoided,  a$  by  jnduftry,  addrefs,  change,  repciitJ^ncc, 
&,c.  That  thpfc  arc  wrpng  way^  of  judging,  were  cafy 
to  ftiow  in  every  particqlar,  if  I  would  pxarnih;  then> 
at  large  fingly  :  but  I  (hall  only  mention  this  in  general, 
viz.  that  it  is  a  very  wrpng  and  irratipnj\l  w^y  of  pro- 
ceeding, to  venture  a  greater  good  for  a  lefs,  upoil  un- 
certain gueffes,  and  before  a  due  exsiminqjtion  be  made 
prpportipnablc  to  the  wcightinefs  of  the  matter,  ahcj 
the  concernment  it  is  to  us  not  to  miftake.  ifhis.'I 
think,  every  one  rnuft  cqnfcfs,  cfpecially  if  hq  confidcrs 
the  ufual  caufes  of  this  wrong  judgment,  whereof  thefc 
following  arc  fome. 

§.  67.     I.     Ignorance :     he  that  judges 
th?"."°  without  informing  himfelf  to  the  utmoft 

that  he  is  capable,  cannot  acquit  himfelf  of 
judging  ^mifs. 

JI.  Inadvertency:  yi\i^n  a  man  overlooks  cveq  that 
which  he  does  know.  This  is  an  affcdcd  and  prefcnt 
ignorance,  which  mifleads  our  judgments  as  much  as 
the  other.  Judging  is,  as  it  were,  balancing  an  ac- 
count, and  determining  on  which  fide  the  odds  lie. 

IC 
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If  therefore  cither  fide  be  huddled  up  in  ^afte,  ap4 
fcveral  of  the  fums,  that  fhould  have  gone  into  the 
reckonings  be  overlooked  and  left  put,  this  pfecipi-j. 
tancy  caufes  as  wrong  a  judgment,  as  if  it  were  a  pcr- 
fejSt  ignorance.  That  which  moft  commonly  caufc$ 
this,  is  the  prevalcncy  of  fome  prefent  pleafure  or  pain, 
heightened  by  our  feeble  pafiionatc  nature,  moft  ftrongly 
wfought  on  by  what  is  prefent.  To  check  this  preci- 
pitancy, our  underftanding  and  rcafon  was  given  us,  if 
we  will  make  a  right  ufc  of  it,  to  fcarch  and  fee,  and 
then  judge  thereupon.  Without  liberty,  the  undcr- 
ilanding  would  be  to  no  purpofc  :  and  without  under- 
ftanding, liberty  (if  it  could  be}  would  fignify  nothing. 
If  a  man  fees  what  would  do  him  good  or  harm,  what 
would  make  him  happy  or  mifcrable,  without  being 
able  to  move  himfelf  one  ftep  towards  or  from  it,  what 
is  he  the  better  for  feeing  ?  And  he  that  is  at  liberty  to 
raiiible  in  perfedt  darknefs,  what  is  his  liberty  better, 
than  if  he  were  driven  up  and  down  as  a  bubble  by  the 
force  of  the  wind  ?  The  being  aded  by  a  blind  im- 
pulfe'  from  without,  or  from  withinj^  is  little  odds. 
The  firft  therefore,  and  great  ufe  of  liberty,  is  to  hin- 
der blind  precipitancy ;  the  principal  exercife  of  free- 
dom is  to  ftand  ftill,  open  the  eyes,  look  about,  and 
take  a  view  of  the  confequcnce  of  what  we  are  going 
to  do,  as  much  as  the  weight  of  the  matter  requires. 
How  much  floth  and  negligence,  heat  and  paflion,  the 
prcvalency  of  falhion,  or  acquired  indifpofitions,  do 
leyerally  contribute  on  occafion  to  thefe  wrong  judg- 
ments, 1  (hair  not  here  farther  inquire,  I  Ihall  only 
add  one  other  falfe  judgment,  which  I  think  neccffary 
to  mention,  becaufe  perhaps  it  is  little  taken  notice  of, 
though  of  great  influence. 

%  f.  68.  All  men  defire  happinefs,  that  is  Wronsiudir- 
pali  doubt;  but,  as  has  been  already  ob-  mencofwhat 
ferved,  when  they  are  rid  of  pain,  they  are  isncceflaryto 
apt  to  take  up  with  any  pleafure  at  hand,  °"![  ^^^'P^* 
or  that  cuftom  ha3  endeared  to  them,  to  reft 
fatisfied  in  that;  and  fo  being  happy,  till  fome  new 
defire,  by  makinjg  them  uneafy,  diffurbs  that  happinefs, 
and  (hows  them  that  they  are  not  fo,  they  look  no  far- 
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ther;  nor  is  the  will  determined  to  any  aiftion^  in  pur- 
fuit  of  any  other  known  or  apparent  good.     For  fincc 
we  find,  that  we  cannot  enjoy  all  forts  of  good,  but 
one  excludes  another;    we  do  not  fix  our  defires  on 
every  apparent  greater  good,  unlefs  it  be  judged  to  be 
neceflary  to  our  happinefs;  if  we  think  we  can  be  happjr 
without  it,  it  moves  us  not.     This  is  another  occafion 
to  men  of  judging  wrong,  when  they  take  not  that  to 
be  neceflary  to   their  happinefs,  which  really  ia  fo. 
This  miftake  mifleads  us  both  in  the  choice  of  the. 
good  we  aim  at,  and  very  often  in  the  meaits  to,  it, 
when  it  is  a  remote  good.     But  which  way  ever  it  be, 
cither  by  placing  it  where  really  it  is  not,  or  by  nc-^ 
gleAing  the  means  as  not  neceflary  to  it ;  when  a  man 
miflcs  his  great  end,  happinefs,  he  will  acknowledge  he 
judged   not  right.      That  which  contributes    to   this 
miftake,  is  the  real  or  fuppofed  unpleafantnefs  of  the 
aftions,  which  are  the  way  to  this  end;  it  feeming  fp . 
prepofterous  a  thing  to  men,  to  make  themfelves  uiti.-i , 
happy  in  order  to  happinefs,    that  they  do  not  ea&ly 
bring  themfelvcs  to  it. 

Wc  can  ^'  ^9*  ^^^  '^^  inquiry  therefore  con- 
change  the  cerning  this  matter  is,  "  whether  it  be  m 
igrceablencfs  "  a  man's  power  to  change  the  pleafant- 
^\f^^^f^^  "  ^^^s  ^"d  unpleafantnefs  that  accompanies 

plain,  in  niany  cafes  he  can.  Men  may  and 
Ihould  correc'l  their  palates,  and  give  refifli  to  what 
cither  has,  or  they  fuppofe  has  none.  The  relifli  of 
the  mind  is  as  various  as  that  of  the  body,  and  like 
that  too  may  be  altered  ;  and  it  is  a  miftake  to  thinks 
that  men  cannot  change  the  difpleafingnefs  6r.indifl^e^ 
rcncy  that  is  in  adlions  into  pleafure  and  defire,  if  they 
will  do  but  what  is  in  their  power.  A  due  confidera- 
tion  will  do  it  in  fomc  cafes  ;  and  pradlice,  applica- 
tion, and  cuftom  in  moft.  Bread  or  tobacco  may  be 
ncglci^ted,  where  they  arc  ftiown  to  be  ufeful  to  health, 
becaufc  of  an  indiffcrency  or  difrclilh  to '  them  ;  rcafoh 
and  confidcration  at  firft  recommend,  and  begin  their 
trial,  and  ufe  finds,  or  cuftom  makes  them  pleafant. 
That  this  is  fo  in  virtuq  too,  is- very  certain.     Adlioris  * 
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arc  pkafing  or  difpleafing,  either  in  thcmfelves,  or 
confidered  as  a  means  to  a  greater  and  more  defirablc 
end.  The  eating  of  a  well-feafoncd  difh,  fuited  to  a 
man's  palate,  may  m.ovc  the  mind  by  the  delight  itfclf 
that  accompanies  the  eating,  without  reference  to  any- 
other  end :  to  which  the  coniidcration  of  the  pleafurc 
there  is  in  health  and  ftrength  (to  which  that  meat  is 
fubfervient)  may  add  a  new  gufto,  able  to  make  us 
fwallow  an  ill-relifhed  potion.  In  the  latter  of  thefe, 
any  aiftion  is  rendered  more  or  lefs  plealing,  only  by  the 
contemplation  of  the  end,  and  the  being  more  or  lefs 
perfuaded  of  its  tendency  to  it,  or  neceflary  connexion 
with  it:  but  the  pleafure  of  the  aftion  itfelf  is  beft 
acquired  or  incredfed  by  ufe  and  pradice.  Trials  of- 
ten reconcile  us  to  that,  which  at  a  diftance  we  looked 
on  with  avirfion ;  and  by  repetitions  wear  us  into  a 
liking  of  what  poflibly,  in  the  firft  eflay,  difpleafed  us. 
Habits  haVe  powerful  charms,  and  put  fo  ftrong  at- 
tractions of  esriinefs  and  pleafure  into  what  we  accuftom 
ourfelves  to,  that  wt  cannot  forbear  to  do,  or  at  Icaft 
be  eafy  in  the  omiflion  of  adtions,  which  habitual  prac- 
tice has  fuitedj  and  thereby  recommends  to  us.  Though 
this  be  very  vifible,  and  every  one's  experience  fhows 
him  he  can  do  fo ;  yet  it  is  a  part  in  the  condudt  of 
men  towards  their  happinefs,  neglecflcd  to  a  degree, 
that  it  will  be  poflibly  entertained  as  a  paradox,  if  it  be 
faid,  that  men  can  make  things  or  aftions  more  or  iefs 
pleafing  to  themfelves ;  and  thereby  remedy  that,  to 
which  one  may  juftly  impute  a  great  deal  of  their  wan- 
dering. Fafhion  and  the  common  opinion  having  fet- 
tled wrong  notions,  and  education  and  cuftom  ill  habit?, 
thejuft  values  of  things  are  mifplaced,  and  the  palates 
of  men  corrupted.  Pains 'fliould  be  taken  to  rccilify 
thefe ;  and  contrary  habits  change  our  picafures,  and 
give  a  relifli  to  that  which  is  neceflary  or  conducive  to 
pur  happinefs.  This  every  one  mud  confeft  he  Can  do; 
and  when  happinefs  is  loft,  and  mifery  overtakes  him, 
he  will  confefs  he  did  amifs  in  neglecting  it,  and  con- 
demn himfelf  for  it :  and  I  alk  every  one,  whether  he 
has  not  often  done  fo  ? 


P*rf.r«K.of  5-  70.  1  ftiall  not  now  cnlirge  anyfarthcr 
Ticcto  virtue  on  the  wrong  judgments  and  neglea  of 
a  manifeft  what  IS  In  thcir  power,  whereby  men  mif- 
wrong  juJg.  i^atj  ihemfeives.  This  would  make  a  vo- 
"""''  lume,  and  is  not  my  bufinefs.     But  what- 

ever falfe  notions,  or  Ihamcful  neglcft  of  what  is  in 
ijieif  power,  may  p:jt  men  .out  of  their  way  to  happi- 
ijefs,  and  diftra^i:  them,  a^  we  fee,  into  (o  idiflcrent 
coiirfcs  of  life,  this  yet  is  certain,  that  jnoraliry,  citi^ 
blillied  upon  its  true  foundations,  cannot  but  deicrmine 
the  choice  in  anyone  that  wiil  but  confider;  and  he 
that  v.il\  not  be  I'o  far  a  rational  creature  as  to  rfflfift 
Icrioujly  upon  infinite  happincfs  and  mifery,  miift  needs 
condemn  hinifelf  as  not  making  that  iifc  of  his  undcfr 
Handing  he  fliould.  The  rewards  ajid  punifhmcnis  of 
another  life,  which  the  Almighty  has  eflabjifh/?d  as  the 
enforcements  of  his  law,  are  of  wcighi  enough  to  deter- 
mine the  choice,  againft  whatever  plcafurc  or  pain  this 
life  aii  Ihow,  when  the  eternal  ftate  is  confidcrcd  but 
in  its  bar£  polFibility,  which  no-body  can  mjikc  any 
doubt  of.  '  He  that  will  allow  exqiiifitc  and  cndlels 
happincfs  to  be  but  the  polTibIc  conCequcnce  of  a  good 
life  here,  and  the  contrary  ftate  the  polTible  reward  of 
a  bad  one;  muft  own  himf.-«  to  judge  very  much  amifg 
if  he  docs  not  conclude,  that  a  virtuous  life,  with  the 
certain  expectation  of  cvcrlafting  blifs,  which  may 
come,  is  to  be  preferred  to  a  vicious  one,  with  the  fear 
of  that  dreadful  ftate  of  mifery,  which  it  is  very  pofii- 
b]e  may  overtake  the  guilty;  or  at  bcft  the  terrible 
iJiKcrtain  hope  of  annihilation.  This  is  evidently  fo, 
though  the  virtuous  life  here  had  nothing  put  pain,  and 
the  vicious  continual  plcafurc :  which  yet  is,  for  the 
niort:  part,  quite  otherwife,  and  wicked  men  have  not 
much  the  odds  to  brag  of,  even  in  thcir  prcfent  poifef- 
iion ;  nay,  all  things  rightly  confidered,  have,  I  think, 
even  the  woill  part  here.  But  when  infmitc  happinefs 
is  put  into  one  fcale  againfl:  infinite  mifery  in  the  other ; 
"if  the  worfl:  that  comes  to  the  pious  man,  if  he  mif- 
takcs,  be  the  beft  that  the  wicked  can  attain  to,  if  he 
he  in  the  right,  who  can  without  madncls  run  the 
venture?  Who  in  his  wits  would  choofcto  come  within 
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a  pofllbiUty  of  infinite  mifcry,  which  if  he  mi fs,  there 
13  yet  rxGfthing  to  be  got  by  that  hazard  ?  Whereas  on 
the  other  iide^  the  fober  man  ventures  nothing  againft 
infinite  happinefs  to  be  got^  if  his  expedation  comes 
to  pafs.  If  the  good  man  be  in  the  rights  he  is  cter-> 
nally  happy ;  if  he  miftakesi  he  is  not  miferable,  he 
feels  nothing.  On  the  other  fidc>  if  the  wicked  be  in 
the  right,  he  is  not  happy ;  if  he  miflakes,  he  is  infi- 
nitely miferable.  Muft  it  not  be  amoft  manifeft  wrong 
judgment  that  docs  not  prefently  fee  to  which  fide,  irk 
this  cafe,  the  preference  is  to  be  given  ?  I  have  forborn 
to  mention  any  thing  of  the  certainty  or  probability  of 
a  future  ftate,  defigning  here  to  (how  the  wrong  judg- 
ment that  any  one  muil  allow  he  makes  upon  his  own 
principles,  laid  how  he  pleafes,  who  prefers  the  Ihort 
pleafures  of  a  vicious  life  upon  any  conlideration,  whilft 
he  knows,  and  cannot  but  be  certain,  that  a  future  life 
is  at  lead  poiTible. 

§.  71,  To  conclude  this  inquiry  into 
human  liberty,  which  as  it  flood  before,  I  J^^P^^"^* 
myfclf  from  the  beginning  fearing,  and  a 
very  judicious  friend  of  mine,  iince  the  publication^ 
fufpe^ing  to  have  fomc  miflake  in  it,  though  he  could 
not  particularly  fliow  it  me,  I  was  put  upon  a  flrider 
review  of  this  chapter.  Wherein  lighting  upon  a  very 
cafy  and  fcarce  obfervablc  flip  1  had  made,  in  putting 
one  feemingly  indifferent  word  for  another,  that  dif- 
covery  opened  to  me  this  prcfent  view,  which  here, 
in  this  fecond  edition,  I  fubmit  to  the  learned  world, 
and  which  in  Ihort  is  this :  **  Liberty  is  a  power  to  aft 
•*  or  not  to  aft,  according  as  the  mind  direfts,"  A 
pow  er  to  direft  the  operative  faculties  to  motion  or  reft 
iti  particular  inflances,  is  that  which  we  call  the  will. 
That  which  in  the  train  of  our  voluntary  aftions  de- 
termines the  will  to  any  change  of  operation,  is  fome 
prcfent  uneafinefs ;  which  is,  or  at  Icafl  is  always 
accompanied  with,  that  of  defire.  Defire  is  always 
moved  by  evil,  to  fly  it ;  bccaufc  a  total  freedom  from 
pain  always  makes  a  neceflary  part  of  our  happinefs : 
but  every  good,  nay  every  greater  good,  does  not  con- 
ihntly  move  defire,  becaufe  it  may  not  make,  or  may 
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not  be  taken  to  make  any  ncceflary  part  of  our  happU 
nefs.  For  all  that  we  defire,  is  only  to  be  happy. 
But  though  this  general  defire  of  happinefs  operates 
conftantly  and  invariably^  yet  the  fatis&dtion  of  any 
particular  defire  can  be  fufpended  from  determining 
the  will  to  any  fubfervient  adlion^  till  we  have  ma* 
turely  examined,  whether  the  particular  apparent  good, 
which  we  then  defire,  makes  a  part  of  our  real  hap- 
pinefs,  or  be  confident  or  inconfiftent  with  it.  The 
rcfult  of  our  judgment  upon  that  examination  is  what 
ultimately  determines  the  man,  who  could  not  be  free 
if  his  will  were  determined  by  any  thing  but  his  own 
deiirc  guided  by  his  own  judgment*  1  know  that 
liberty  by  fome  is  placed  in  an  indifFcrency  of  the  man, 
antecedent  to  the  determination  of  his  will.  I  wijtti 
they,  who  lay  fo  much  ftrcfs  on  fuch  an  antecedent 
indifFcrency,  as  they  call  it,  had  told  us  plainly,  whether 
this  fuppofcd  indifFcrency  be  antecedent  to  the  thought 
and  judgment  of  the  underftanding,  as  ^\ell  as  to  the 
decree  of  the  will.  For  it  is  pretty  hard  to  ftate  it 
between  them;  i.  e.  immediately  after  the  judgment 
of  the  undcrflanding,  and  before  the  determination 
of  the  will,  becaufc  the  determination  of  the  will  im- 
mediately follows  the  judgment  of  the  underftanding : 
and  to  place  liberty  in  an  indilFcrency,  antecedent  to 
the  thougbt  and  judgment  of  the  undcrflanding,  fecms 
to  me  to  place  liberty  in  a  (late  of  darknefs,  wherein 
we  can  neither  fee  nor  fay  any  thing  of  it ;  at  Icafl  it 
places  it  in  a  fubjeft  incapable  of  it,  no  agent  being 
allpwed  capable  of  liberty,  but  in  confequcncc  of  thought 
and  judgment.  I  am  not  nice  about  phrafcs,  and  there- 
fore confent  to  fay  with  thofc  that  love  to  fpeak  fo, 
that  liberty  is  placed  in  indifFcrency  ;  but  it  is  an  indif- 
ferency  which  remains  after  the  judgment  of  the  un- 
dcrflanding ;  yea,  even  after  the  determination  of  the 
will :  and  that  is  an  indifFcrency  not  of  the  man,  (for 
after  he  has  once  judged  which  is  befl,  viz.  to  do,  or 
forbear,  he  is  no  longer  indifferent)  but  an  indifFcrency 
of  the  operative  powers  of  the  man,  which  remaining 
■equally  able  to  operate,  or  to  forbear  operating  after^ 
as  -bdfore  the  decree  of  the  M'ill,  are  in  a  (lace,  which » 
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if  one  pleafeSj  inay  be  called  indifferency  %  and  as  far 
as  this  indifferency  reaches^  a  man  is  free,  and  no  far-* 
ther :  V.  g.  I  have  the  ability  to  move  my  band,  or  to 
iet  it  reft«  that  operative  power  is  indifferent  to  move, 
or  not  to  move  my  hand :  I  am  then  in  that  refpeA 
-perfe&ly  free.  My  will  determines  that  operative 
power,  to  reft,  I  am  yet  free,  becaufc  the  indifferency 
.-of  that  my  operative  power  to  adi:,  or  not  to  adt,  fiill 
remains ;  the  power  of  moving  my  hand  is  not  at  all 
unpaired  by  the  determination  of  my  will,  which  at 
-prefcnt  orders  reft  5  the  indifferency  of  that  power  to 
adt,  or  not  to  ad^,  is  juft  as  it  was  before,  as  will 
appear*  if  the  will  puts  it  to  the  trial,  by  ordering  the 
contrary.  But  if  during  the  reft  of  my  hand,  it  be 
feized  by  a  fudden  palfy,  the  indifferency  of  that  opera- 
tive power  is  gone,  and  with  it  my  liberty ;  I  have 
no  longer  freedom  in  that  refpedt,  but  am  under  a 
neceffity  of  letting  •my  hand  reft.  On  the  other  fide, 
.if  my  hand  be  put  into  motion  by  a  convulfion,  the 
indifferency  of  that  operative  faculty  is  taken  away  by 
that  motion,  and  my  liberty  in  that  cafe  is  loft:  for 
1  am  under  a  neccffity  of  having  my  hand  move.  I 
have  added  this,  to  fliow  in  what  fort  of  indifferency 
liberty  feems  to  me  to  conlift,  and  not  in  any  other,  real 
or  imaginary. 

$.  72.  True  notions  concerning  the  nature  and  extent 
of  liberty  are  of  fo  great  importance,  that  I  hope  I 
ihall  be  pardoned  this  digrcffion,  which  my  attempt  to 
explain  it  has  led  me  into.  The  idea  of  will,  volition, 
'liberty,  and  neceflity,  in  this  chapter  of  power,  came 
naturally  in  my  way.  In  a  former  edition  of  this 
treatife  I  gave  an  account  of  my  thoughts  concerning 
them»  according  to  the  light  I  then  had :  and  now,  as 
a  lover  of  truth,  and  not  a  worfliipper  of  my  own  doc- 
trines, I  own  fome  change  of  my  opinion,  which  I 
think  I  have  difcovercd  ground  for.  In  what  I  firft 
writ,  I  with  an  unbiaffed  indifferency  followed  truth, 
whither  I  thought  ftie  led  me.  But  neither  being  fo 
vain  as  to  fadcy  infallibility,  nor  fo  diiingenuous  as  to 
diffemble  my  miftakes  for  fear  of  blemiftiing  my  repu- 
tapon,  I  have^  with  the  fame  iincere  dclign  for  truth 


onIy>  not  been  a(hamed  to!  publiih  ^hat  a  f^veter  in* 
quir/  has  fuggeded*  It  is  not  impoflible  but  that  fomt 
may  think  my  former  notions  rights  and  fonnre  (as  1 
have  already  found)  thefe  latter^  and  fomcf  neither*  I 
ibail  not  at  all  wonder  at  this  variety  in  men's  opi^ 
nions ;  impartial  dcdudtions  of  reafbn  in  dontroVened 
points  being  fd  rare>  and  exad):  one$  in  abftfaA  notioits  ' 
not  fo  very  cafy,  efpecially  if  of  any  length.  And 
therefore  I  (honid  think  myfcif  not  a  little  beholden 
to  any  one>  who  would  upon  thcfc,  or  any  other  grounds, 
fairly  clear  this  fubjedi;  of  liberty  from  any  difficulticSi 
that  may  yet  remain* 

Before  I  clofc  this  chapter^  it  may  perhaps  be  to  our 
purpofe>  and  help  to  give  us  clearer  conceptions  about 
power^  if  we  make  our  thoughts  take  a  little  moit 
cxaA  furvey  of  adtion.  I  have  faid  above,  that  we 
have  ideas  but  of  two  forts  of  a£tion,  viz.  motion  and 
thinking.  Thefe,  in  truth,  though  called  and  counted 
actions,  yet  if  nearly  coniidercd,  will  not  be  found 
to  be  always  pcrfeftly  fo.  For,  if  I  miftake  not,  there 
are  inftances  of  both  kinds,  which,  upon  due  conli- 
dcration,  will  be  found  rather  paflions  than  actions, 
and  confcquently  fo  far  the  eft'cfts  barely  of  pafiive 
powers  in  thofe  fubjedbs,  which  yet  on  their  accounts 
arc  thought  agents.  For  in  thefe  inllances,  the  fub^ 
llancc  that  hath  motion  or  thought  receives  the  im- 
prciTion,  where  it  is  put  into  that  adion  purely  from 
without,  and  fo  atfts  merely  by  the  capacity  it  has  to 
receive  fuch  an  imprclTion  from  fome  external  agent; 
and  fuch  a  power  is  not  properly  an  adtivc  power,  but 
a  mere  paflive  capacity  in  the  fubjeft.  Sometimes  the 
fubllance  or  agent  puts  itfelf  into  adtion  by  its  owa 
power,  and  this  is  properly  adlive  power.  Whatfocvcr 
modification  a  fubftance  has,  whereby  it  produces  any 
effect,  that  is  called  action  ;  v.  g.  a  folid  fubftance  by 
motion  0{>erates  on,  or  alters  the  fcniible  ideas  of  ano- 
ther fubftance,  and  therefore  this  modification  of  mo- 
tion we  call  adtion.  But  yet  this  motion  in  that  folid. 
fubftance  is,  when  rightly  conlidered,  but  a  pallion, 
if  it  received  it  only  from  fome  external  agent.  So 
that  the  active  power  of  motion  is  in  no  fubftance 
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vhich  cannot  begin  motion  in  itfelf^  or  in  another 
fubftance^  when  at  reft.  So  likewife  in  thinkings  a 
power  to  receive  ideas  or  thoughts,  from  the  operation 
of  any  external  fubftance,  is  called  a  power  of  think- 
ing: but  this  is  but  a  pafTive  power,  or  capacity.  But 
to  be  able  to  bring  into  view  ideas  out  of  fight  at  one's 
own  choice,  and  to  compare  which  of  them  one  thinks 

.  fit,  this  is  an  adivci  power.  This  refledion  may  be  of 
fome  ufe  to  prefi^rve  us  from  miftakcs  about  powers 
and  adions,  which  grammar  and  the  common  frame 
of  languages  may  be  apt  to  lead  us  into ;  fince  what  is 
fignified  by  verbs  that  grammarians  call  adive,  does 
Aot  always  iignify  adlion ;  v.  g.  this  propofition,  I  fee 
the  moon,  or  a  ftar,  or  I  feel  the  heat  of  the  fun^ 
though  exprelTed  by  a  verb  adtive,  does  not  fignify 
any  adion  in  me,  whereby  I  operate  on  thofc  fub- 
Hanccs ;  but  the  reception  of  the  ideas  of  light,  rounid* 
nefs  and  heat,  wherein  I  am  not  adive,  but  barely 
pallive,  and  cannot  in  that  pofition  of  my  eyes,  or 

.  body,  avoid  receiving  them.  But  when  I  turn  my 
eyes  another  way,  or  remove  my  body  out  of  the  fun- 
beams,  I  am  properly .  aftive ;  becaufe  of  rpy  own 
choice,  by  a  power  within  myfelf,  I  put  myfelf  into  that 
motion.  Such  an  action  is  the  produdl  of  adlive  power. 

f.  73.  And  thus  I  have,  in  a  (hort  draught,  given 
a  view  of  our  original  ideas,  from  whence  all  the  reft 
are  derived,  and  of  which  they  are  made  up ;  which 
if  I  would  confider,  as  a  philofophcr,  and  examine  on 
what  caufes  they  depend,  and  of  what  they  are  made, 
I  believe  they  all  might  be  reduced  to  thefe  very  few 
primary  and  original  ones,  viz.  Extenfion,  Solidity, 
Mobility,  or  the  power  of  being  moved ;  which  by  ouf 
fenfes  we  receive  from  body ;  Perceptivity,  or  the 
power  of  perception,  or  thinking ;  Motivity,  or  the 
power  of  moving ;  which  by  refledlion  we  receive  from 
our  minds.  I  crave  leave  to  make  ufe  of  thefe  two 
new  words,  to  avoid  the  danger  of  being  miftaken  in 
the  ufe  of  thofe  which  are  equivocal.  To  which  if  we 
add  Exiftence,  Duration,  Number;  which  belong 
both  to  the  one  and  the  other ;  we  have,  perhaps,  all 
the  original  ideas,  on  which  the  reft  depend.  For  by 
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thefc,  I  imagine,  might  be  explained  the  nature  of 
colours,   founds,    taftcs,    fmcMs,   and  all   other   ideas 

'  yit  have,  if  wc  had  but  faculties  acute  enough  to  per- 
ceive the  fevcrally  modified  cxtenfions  and  motions  of 
^thefc  minute  bodies,  which  produce  thofe  fcveral  fenla- 
_(ions  in  us.     But  my  prcfcnt  purpofe  being  only  to 

/inquire  into  the  knowledge  the  mind  has  of  things, 
by  thofe  ideas  and  appearances,  which  God  has  fitted 
it  to  receive  from  them,  and  how  the  mind  comes  by 
that  knowledge,  rather  than  into  their  caufcs,  or  .man- 
ner of  produdion ;  I  (hall  nor,  contrary  to  the  defign 
of  ,lhis  cfTay,  fctmyfelfto  inquire  philofophically  into 
the  peculiar  conOitution  of  bodies,  and  the  configu- 

■  lation  of  parts,  whereby  they  have  the  power  to  pro- 
duce in  us  the  ideas  of  their  fcnfible  qualities:  I  ihall 
not  enter  any  farther  into  that  djfquifuion,  it  fufficing 
to  my  purpofe  to  obfcrvt,  that  gold  or  faffron  has  2 
power  to  produce  in  us  the  idea  of  yellow,  and  fnow  or 
milk  the  idea  of  white,  which  we  can  only  have  by 
our  fight,  without  examining  the  texture  of  the  parts 
of  thofe  bodies,  or  the  particular  figures  or  motion  of 

■  the  particles  whii^h  rebound  from  inem,  to  caufe  in  ui 
that  particular  fenfation :  though  when  we  go  beyond 
the  bare  ideas  in  our  minds,  and  would  inquire  into 
their  caufes.  wc  cannot  conceive  any  thing  elfe  to  be 
in  any  fenfiblc  objetlt,  whereby  it  produces  different 
ideas  in  us,  but  the  dift'crcnt  hulk,  figure,  number,  tex- 
ture, and  motion  of  its  infcnliblc  parts. 


Of  mixed  Modes. 
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r.  TTAVING    tirated  of   fimple 
xX.  modes- in  ihe  foregoing  chap- 
"  fomc 
they 
fi  the 


ters,  and  given  fcveral  inftances  of  fbme 
»f  the  mod  tonliderabie  of  rhem,  to  (how  what  they 
arc,  and  how  we  come  by  them ;    we  are  now  in  the 
'  ncpct  ^lacc  to  confidcr  thofe  we  c^Il  mixed  nodes ;  fuc 
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are  the  complex  ideas  we  mark  by  the  names  Obliga-* 
tion,  Drunkenncfs,  a  Lye,  &c.  which  confiding  of 
feveral  combinations  of  fimple  ideas  of  difi'crent  kindsi 
I  have  called  mixed  modes,  to  diftinguilh  them  from 
the  more  fimple  modes*  which  confift  only  of  fimple 
idcias  of  -the  fame  kind.  Thefc  mixed  modes  being 
alfo  fuch  combinations  of  fimple  ideas>  as  are  not 
looked  upon  to  be  characlcriftical  marks  of  any  real 
beings  that  have  a  (leady  exifience,  but  fcattcrcd  and 
independent  ideas  put  together  by  the  mind,  are  thereby 
di(linguifiied  from  the  complex  ideas  of  fubflances. 

$.  2.  That  the  mind,  in  rcfpedt  of  its 
fimple  ideas,  is  wholly  paflive,  and  receives  ^jinj^^ 
them  all  from  the  exiflence  and  operations 
of  things,  fuch  as  fenfation  or  reflcdtion  offers  them^ 
without  being  able  to  make  any  one  idea,  experience 
(hows  us :  but  if  we  attentively  confider  thefe  ideas  I 
call  niixed  modes,  we  are  now  Ipeaking  of,  we  fliall  find 
their  original  quite  different.  The  mind  often  exercifes 
an  a&ive  power  in  making  thefe  feveral  combinations  : 
for  it. being  once  fumiflied  with  fimple  ideas,  it  can 
put  th^ni  together  in  feveral  compofitions,  and  fo 
make  variety  of  complex  ideas,  without  examining 
ivhether  they  exift  fo  together  in  nature.  And  hence 
I  think  it  is  that  thefe  ideas  are  called  notions,  as  if 
they  had  their  original  and  conftant  exiflence  more  in 
the  thoughts  of  men,  than  in  the  reality  of  things ;  and 
to  form  fuch  ideas,  it  fufficed,  that  the  mind  puts  the 
parts  of  them  together,  and  that  they  were  conliftcnt  in 
the  underftanding,  without  confidering  whether  they 
had  any  real  being :  though  I  do  not  deny,  but  feveral 
of  them  might  be  taken  from  obfervation,  and  the  ex^ 
iflence  of  feveral  fimple  ideas  fo  combined,  as  they  are 
put  together  in  the  underftanding.  For  the  man  who 
firfl  framed  the  idea,  of  hypochfy,  might  have  either 
taken  it  at  firfl  from  the  obfervation  of  one,  who  madd 
ihow.*ofgood  qualities  which  he  had  not,  or  elfe  have 
framed  that  idea  in  his  mind,  without  having  any  fi|ch 
pattern  to  fafhion  it  by :  for  it  is  evident,  that  in  the 
beginning  of  languages  and  focieties  of  men,  feveral  of 
thofe  complex  ideas,  which  we^econfoquent  to  the  con- 
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got  by  the 
explication 
of  their 


"  ftitutions  eftablifiied  amongft  them,  mufi:  needs  have 
'been  in  the  minds  of  men,  before  they  exiftcd  any  where 
clfe:  and  that  many  names  that  Hood  for  fuch  complex 
ideas  were  in  ufe,  and  fo  thofe  ideas  framed,  before  the 
combinations  they  ttood  for  ever  exifled. 
<„~.ri™  $•  3-     Indeed    now   that    languages  are 

made,  and  abound  with  words  ftanding  for 
fuch  combinations,  an  ufual  way  of  getting 
thefe  complex  ideas  is  by  the  explication 
of  thofe  terms  that  ftand  for  them.  For 
confining  of  a  company  of  firoptc  ideas  combined,  they 
may  by  words,  ftanding  for  thofe  fimple  ideas,  be  re- 
prcfented  to  the  miad  of  one  who  underftands  thofe 
words,  though  that  complex  combination  of  fimple 
ideas  were  nL-vcr  offered  to  his  mind  by  the  real  exiftcncc 
of  things.  Thus  a  man  may  come  to  have  the  idea  of 
facrilcgc  or  murder,  by  enumerating  to  him  the  fimple 
ideas  which  thcfc  words  ftand  for,  without  ever  feeing 
either  of  them  comniitted. 

§.  4.  Every  mixed  mode  confifting  of 
many  dirtimit  fimple  ideas,  it  fecms  rcajbn- 
able  to  inquire,  "  whence  it  has  its  unity, 
"  and  how  fuch  a  precife  multitude  comes 
"  to  make  but  one  idea,  fince  that  combi- 
"  nation  does  not  always  cxirt  together  in  nature  ?"  To 
which  I  anfwcr,  it  is  plain  it  has  its  unity  from  an 
aft  of  the  mind  combining  thofe  feveral  (unple  ideas 
together,  and  coniidering  them  as  one  complex  one, 
confifting  of  thofe  parts;  and  the  mark  of  this  union, 
or  that  which  is  looked  on  generally  to  complete  it,  it 
One  name  given  to  that  combination.  For  it  is  by  their 
names  that  men  commonly  regalatc  their  account  of 
.their  diftinct  l'|iccic5  of  miscd  modes,  feldom  allowing 
or  confidering  any  number  of  fimple  ideas  to  make  one 
copiplex  one,  but  fuch  collctitions  as  there  be  names  for. 
Thus,  though  the  killing  of  an  old  man  be  as  fit  in  na- 
ture to  be  united  into  one  complex  idea,  as  the  killings 
man's  father;  yet  there  being  no  name  (landing  pre- 
cifely  for  the  one,  as  there  is  the  name  of  parricide  to 
maj-k  the  otber>  it  is  not  taken  for  a  particular  com- 
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plcx  idea,  nor  a  diftinft  fpecics  of  adlions  from  that  of  ^ 
killing  a  young  man,  or  any  other  man. 

§.  5^  If  wc  fliould  inquire  a  little  far- 
ther, to  fee  what  it  is  that  occafions  men  '^^  ^^* 
to  make  fcvcral  combinations  of  fimplc  mixcdmofei, 
ideas  into  diftindl,  and,  as  it  were,  fettled 
modes,  and  neglc<fl  others  which,  in  the  nature  of 
things  themfelves,  have  as  much  an  aptnefs  to  be  com* 
bined  and  make  diftindt  ideas,  we  (ball  find  the  reafon 
of  it  to  be  the  end  of  language;  which  being  to  mark» 
or  communicate  men's  thoughts  to  one  another  with 
all  the  difpatch  that  may  be,  they  ufually  make  fuch 
coUedbions  of  ideas  into  complex  modes,  and  a(Hx  names 
to  them,  as  they  have  frequent  ufe  of  in  their  way  of 
living  and  converfation,  leaving  others,  which  they 
have  but  feldom  an  occafion  to  mention,  loofe  and 
without  names  to  tie  them  together ;  they  rather  choof- 
ing  to  enumerate  (when  they  have  need)  fuch  ideas  as 
make  them  up,  by  the  particular  names  tliat  (hind  for 
them,  than  to  trouble  their  memories  by  multiplying 
of  complex  ideas  with  names  to  them,  which  they  feU 
dom  or  never  have  any  occafion  to  make  ufe  of. 

$.  6.  This  fhows  us  how  it  comes  to  pafs,  . 

that  there  are  in  every  language  many  par-  j^  our^'laii- 
ticular  words,  which  cannot  be  rendered  gaage  have 
by  any  one  fingle  word  of  another.  For  the  poncanfww 
icveral  fafhions,  cuftoms,  and  manners  of  J?^  *"*  "'^ 
one  nation,  making  feveral  combinations 
of  ideas  familiar  and  neceffary  in  one,  which  another 
people  have  had  never  any  occafion  to  make,  or  per- 
haps fo  much  as  taken  notice  of;  names  come  of  courfe 
to  be  annexed  to  them,  to  avoid  long  periphrafcs  in 
things  of  daily  converfation,  and  fo  they  become  fo 
many  diftindi:  complex  ideas  in  their  minds.  Thus 
iffOH^a-fAQf  amongfl  the  Greeks,  and  profcriptio  amongft 
the  RomanSj  were  words  which  other  languages  had  no 
names  that  exadly  anfwered,  becaufe  they  flood  for 
complex  ideasi  which  were  not  in  the  minds  of  the  men 
of  other  nations.  Where  there  was  no  fuch  cuflom^ 
there  was  no  notion  of  any  fuch  actions ;  no  ufe  of  fuch 
cpmbinatiQAs  of  ideas  as  were  united^  and  as  it  were 

T  3  x\^^ 
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lied  together  by  thofe  terms :    and  therefore  in  other 
countries  there  were  no  names  for  them. 
And  ha-  $.  7.  Hence  alfo  we  may  fee  the  reafon 

8"*P*  why  languages  conllanlly  change,    take  up 

^""^  new.  and  lay  by  old  terms  ;  bccaufe  change 

of  cuftoms  and  opinions  bringing  with  it  new  combi- 
nations of  ideas,  which  it  is  neccflarj-  frequently  to 
think  on,  and  talk  about,  new  names,  to  avoid  long 
dcfcriptions,  are  annexed  to  them,  and  fo  they  become 
new  fpccies  of  complex  modes.  What  a  number  of 
different  ideas  are  by  this  means  wrapt  up  in  one  fliort 
found,  and  how  much  of  our  time  and  breath  is  thereby 
faved,  any  one  will  fee,  who  will  but  take  the  pains  to 
enumerate  all  the  ideas  that  either  reprieve  or  appeal 
ftand  for;  and,  inftcad  of  cither  of  thofe  names,  ufc  a 
pcriphrafls,  to  make  any  one  underftand  their  meaning. 
__  §.8.  Though   I  fhall  have  occafion  to 

nradM  vAxn  confider  this  more  at  large,  when  I  come 
tbejrexift.  to  treat  of  words  and  their  ufe ;  yet  I 
could  not  avoid  to  take  thus  much  notice 
here  of  the  names  of  mixed  modes  ;  which  being  fleet- 
ing and  tranfient  combinations  of  fimple  ideas,  which 
have  bur  a  fhort  exiftencc  any  where  but  in  the  minds 
of  men,  and  there  too  have  no  longer  any  cxiflencc, 
than  whiill  they  are  thought  on,  have  not  fo  much  any 
where  the  appearance  of  a  conrtant  and  lafting  cxiftence, 
as  in  their  names ;  which  are  therefore,  in  this  fort  of 
ideas,  very  apt  to  be  taken  for  the  ideas  themfelvcs. 
For  if  we  Ihould  inquire  where  the  idea  of  a  triumph 
orapotheolis  exilb,  it  is  evident  they  could  neither  of 
them  exill  altogether  any  where  in  the  things  them- 
felvcs, being  actions  that  required  time  to  their  per- 
formance, and  io  could  never  all  exift  together:  and 
as  to  the  minds  of  men,  wht;e  the  ideas  of  thtfe  adions 
are  fuppofed  to  be  lodged,  they  have  there  too  a  very 
uncertain  esiftence:  and  therefore  wc  are  apt  tQ  annex 
tbem  to  the  names  that  excite  them  in  us- 
Ho»weB«  ^-    9'    There  are    therefore  three    ways 

i     ♦I^idesjof  ,    ■\vhereby  we  get  the  complex  ideas  of  rntxed 
9    pmced  modes.     I.  By  experience  and  obfervation 

L--  ^M"*  of  things  thcmfcUes.    Thus  by  feeing  two 
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men  wrcftlc  or  fence,  \vc  get  the  idea  of  wrcftling  6r 
fencing.     2.  By  invention,  or  voluntary  putting  toge*. 
ther  of'feveral  iimpic  ideas  in  our  own  minds:  fo  he 
that  firft  invented  printing,  or  etching,  had  an  idea  of 
it  in  his  mind  before  it   cvcr  cxifted.     3.  Which  is 
the  moft  ufual  way,  by  explaining  the  names  of  adtions 
wc  never  faw,  or  notions  we  cannot  fee ;  and  by  enu« 
merating,  and  thereby,  as  it  were,  fetting  before  our 
imaginations  all  thofc  ideas  which  go  to  the  making 
them  up,  and  are  the  conftituent  parts  of  them.     For 
having  by  fenfation  and  refledion  ftored  our  minds  with 
fimple  ideas,  and  by  ufe  got  the  names  that  (land  for 
them,  we  can  by  thofe  means  rcprefent  to  another  any 
complex  idea  we  would  have  him  conceive;  fo  that  it 
has  in  it  no  fimple  ideas,  but  what  he  knows,  and  has 
with  us  the  fame  name  for.     For  ail  our  complex  ideas 
are  ultimately  refolvible  into  fimple  ideas,   of  which 
they  are  compounded  and  originally  made  up,  though . 
perhap  their  immediate  ingredients,  as  I  may  fo  fay, 
are  alio  complex  ideas.     Thus  the  mixed  mode,  which 
the  word  lye  (lands  for,  is  made  of  thefe  fimple  ideas :  ^ 
I.  Articulate  founds.     2.  Certain  ideas  in  the  mind  of 
the  fpeaker.    3.  Thofe  words  the  figns  of  thofe  ideas. 
4.  Thofe  figns  put  together  by  affirmation  or  nc^tion*. 
otfaerwife  than  the  ideas  they  (land  for  are  in  the  mind 
of  the  fpeakcr.     I  think  I  need  not  go  any  farther  in 
the  analyfis  of  that  complex  idea  we  call  a  lye ;  what. 
I  have  (aid  is  enough  to  (how,  that  it  is  made  up  of 
fimple-  ideas :  and  it  could   not  be  but  an  offenfive. 
tedioufnefs  to  my  reader,  to  trouble  him  with  a  mor< 
minute  enumeration  of  ev^ry  particular  fimple  idea» 
that,  goes  to  this  complex  one;  which,  from  what  hay 
been  faid,  he  cannot  but  be  able  to  make  out  to*  him* 
felf.     The  fame  may  be  done  in  all  our  complex  idea) 
whatfoever;  which,  however  compounded  and .  decpnii* 
poundedj   may  at  laft  be  refolved  into  fimple  ideate 
which  are  all  the  materials  of  knowledge  or  tlKn)^l]||F^ 
we  have,  or  cin  have.    Nor  (hall  we  have  rcafon  to 
(barthit  the  mind  is  hereby  dinted  to  too  fcantya 
number  c€  ideas,  if  we  cgnfider  whAt  at^  inexjj^^uftible 
(tack  of 'fiiDple  modes,  number  and  figure  »lo|ie  aflford: 

T4  >»v 


us.  How  far  then  mixed  modes  which  admi:  of  (he 
various  combinations  of  different  fimpie  ideas,  and 
their  infinite  modes,  are  from  being  few  and  fcanty, 
we  may  eafily  imagine.  So  that  before  we  have  done, 
we  Ihall  fee  that  no-body  need  be  afraid  he  (hall  not 
have  fcope  and  compafs  enough  for  his  thoughts  to 
range  in,  though  they  be,  as  1  pretend,  confined  only 
to  fimpie  ideas  received  from  fcnfation  or  reflection,  and 
their  fcvcral  combinations. 

Modon  5'  "^-  ^^  '^  worth  our  obferving,  which 
thinking,  of  all  our  fimpie  ideas  have  been  mofl  modi- 
and  power  fied,  and  had  moft  mixed  ideas  made  out  of 
*'*^5  ''"?-  them,  with  names  given  to  them  i  and  thofc 
fod,  "  have  been  thefe  three;  thinking  and  mo- 
tion {which  are  the  two  ideas  which  com- 
prehend in  them  all  aftion)  and  power,  from  whence 
thefe  aiftions  are  conceived  to  Row.  The  fimpie  ideas, 
I  fay,  of  thinking,  motion,  and  power,  have  been  thofc 
which  have  been  moft  modified,  and  out  of  whofc  tno- 
difications  have  been  made  moft  complex  modes,  with 
names  to  them.  For  adion  being  the  great  bufincfs 
of  mankind,  and  the  whole  matter  about  which  all 
laws  are  converfant,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  feveral 
modes  of  thinking  and  motion  fhould  be  taken  notice 
of,  the  ideas  of  tlicm  obfcrved,  and  laid  up  in  the  me- 
mory, and  have  names  afligncd  to  them  ;  without 
which,  laws  could  be  but  ill  made,  or  vice  and  diforder 
repreiTed.  Nor  could  any  communication  be  well  had 
amongft  men,  without  fuch  complex  ideas,  with  names 
to  them :  and  therefore  men  have  fettled  names,  and 
fuppofed  fettled  ideas  in  their  minds  of  modes  of 
atftion  diftinguifiied  by  their  caufes,  means,  objefts, 
ends,  inftruments,  time,  place,  and  other  circum- 
fianccs,  and  alfo  of  their  powers  fitted  for  thofe  ac- 
tions :  V.  g.  boidnefs  is  the  power  to  fpeak  or  do  what 
we  intend,  before  others,  without  fear  or  difordcr  ;  and 
the  Greeks  call  the  confidence  of  fpeaking  by  a  pecu- 
liar name,  vsxf'fnfU ;  which  power  or  ability  in  man, 
of  doing- any  thing,  when  it  has  been  acquired  by  fre- 
tjuent  doing  the  fame  thing,  is  th^t  Idea  we  name 
iiabit;  when  -it  i*  forward,  and  r^ady  upoh.eTCrroEcari 
^j    ■  .    ^  '     -  ■      
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lion  to  break  into  adion,  we  call  it  difpofition.    Thus 
tcftinefs  is  a  difpolition  or  aptncfs  to  be  angry. 

To  conclude :  Let  us  examine  any  modes  of  a(9ion, 
V.  g»  confideration  and  aflent^  which  are  adions  of  the 
mind ;  running  and  fpeaking,  which  are  actions  of  the 
body;  revenge  and  murder>  which  are  actions  of  both 
together :  and  we  fliall  find  them  but  fo  many  collec- 
tions of  iimple  ideas^  which  together  make  up  the  com-> 
plcx  ones  iiKnified  by  thofc  names. 

f.    II.    rower    being   thc^  fource   from     Several 
\irhence  all  adlion  proceeds,  the  fubftances     words  ftcm- 
whcrein  thefe  powers  are,  when  they  exert    a^Jfio^^'^e-^ 
this  power  into  ad,  are  called  caufes;  and    mfybiuuie 
the  fubfbmces  which  thereupon  are  pro-    cfiea. 
duced,  or  the  fimple  ideas  which  are  intro- 
duced into  any  fubjed:  by  the  exerting  of  that  power, 
are  called  eifecls.     The  efficacy  whereby  the  new  fub- 
Ihince  or  idea  is  produced,  is  called,  in  the  fubjed  ex- 
erting that  power,  adlion;  but  in  the  fubjed  wherein 
any  fimpie  idea  is  changed  or  produced,  it  is  called  paf* 
lion:  which  efficacy  however  various,  and  the  efFcdls  al- 
moft  infinite,  yet  we  can,  I  think,  conceive  it,  in  intcl- 
icAual  agents,  to  be  nothing  elfe  but  modes  of  thinking 
and  willing ;  in  corporeal  agents,  nothing  clfe  but  mo- 
difications of  motion.     I  fay,  I  think  we  cannot  con- 
ceive it  to  be  any  other  but  thefe  two :  for  whatever  fort 
ofadtion,  befides  thefe,  produces  any  cffeds,  I  confefs 
xnyfelf  to  have  no  notion  or  idea  of;  and  fo  it  is  quite 
remote  from  my  thoughts,  apprehenfions,  and  know- 
ledge; and  as  much  in  the  dark  to  me  as  five  othh: 
fenles,  or  as  the  ideas  of  colours  to  a  blind  man :  and 
therefore  many  words,    which  feem  to  cxprefs  fome 
aftion^  fignify  nothing  of  the  adtion  or  modus  operandi 
at  alU  but  barely  the  eflfed,  with  fome  circumftances  of 
the  fubjed  wrought  on,  or  caufe  operating ;  v,  g.  crea- 
tton,  annihilatipn,  contain  in  them  no  idea  of  the  ac- 
tion or  manner  whereby  they  are  produced^  but  barely 
of  the  caiufcs  and  the  thing  done.    And  when  a  coun- 
tryman (ays  the  cold  freezes  water,  though  the  word 
fDcezing  feetps  to  import  fome  adion,  yet  truly  it  figni- 
fic$  rmtiUig  but  the  cffc<^j  vj:z.  that  water  that  was 


before  fluid  is  become  hard  and  cotirtrtent,  without  con- 
taining any  idea  of  ihe  aclioii  whereby  it  is  done. 
f^-„xA  ^-  '-•  '  ^^'i'ink  1  fiiall  not  need  lo  remark 

modeamadc  here,  that  though  power  and  aclion  make 
alfootoiha  the  greatcft  part  of  mixed  modes,  marked 
idea*.  (jy  names,  and  familiar  in  the  minds  and 

mouths  of  men  j  yet  other  fimple  ideas,  and  iheir  fcve- 
ral  combinations,  are  not  excluded  :  much  lefs,  I  think, 
win  it  be  neceffary  for  me  to  enumerate  all  the  mixed 
modes,  which  have  been  fettltd,  with  names  lo  them. 
That  would  be  to  make  a  dictionary  of  the  grcateft  part 
of  the  words  made  ufe  of  in  divinity,  ethicks,  law,  and 
..politicks,  and  fcvcral  other  fcienccs.  All  that  is  re- 
quifue  to  my  prcfcnt  defign,  is,  to  ihow  what  fort  of 
ideas  thofc  arc  which  I  call  mixed  modes,  how  the 
mind  comes  by  them,  and  that  they  arc  compofuions 
made  up  of  fimpie  ideas  got  from  fenfation  and  reflec- 
tion :  which,  I  fuppofc,  I  have  done.  *" 


CHAP.    XXIIL 
Of  our  complex  Ideas  of  Suhftancei. 


I 


IdMioffub-         f.  I.  'T^HE  mind  being,    as   I  hxve 
ft«wM«bow  X      declared,    furnifhed    with    a 

nude  great  number  of  the  fimpic  ideas,  conveyed 

in  by  the  fenfcs,  as  they  are  found  in  exterior  things,  or 
by  refledtion  on  its  own  operations,  takes  notice  alfo, 
;  that  a  certain  number  of  thcfe  fimpie  ideas  go  con - 
ftantly  together;  which  being  prefumcd  to  belong  to 
one  thing,  and  words  being  fuited  to  common  apprc- 
hcnfions,  and  made  ufe  of  for  quick  difpatch,  are  cal- 
led, fo  united  in  one  fubjeift,  by  one  name;  which,  by 
inadvertency,  we  arc  apt  afterward  to  talk  of,  and  con-' 
iidcr  as  one  fimpie  idea,  which  indeed  is  a  complica- 
tJon  of  many  ideas  together:  becaufe,  as  I  have  faidj 
not  imagining  how  thefe  fimpie  ideas  can  fubfift  by 
thernfelves,  we  accuiloM  ouifdvcs  to  fupjaofftfomc  fub> 
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ftratum  wherein  they  do  fubfifl-^  and  from  which  thejr 
do  rcfult;  which  therefore  wccall  fubftance  {i). 

$.  2.    So  that  if  any  one  will  examine 
himfclf  concerning  his  notion  of  pijrc  fub-    ^bft^w  in' 
(lance  in  general^  he  will  find  he  /has  no    gcnenL 
other  idea  of  it  at  all»  but  only  a  lluppofu 
tion  of  he  knows  not  what  fupport  of  fuch  qualities, 
which  are  capable  of  producing  iimple  ideas  in  us  %  which 
qualities  are  commonly  called  accidents.     If  any  one 
ihould  be  afked,  what  is  the  fubjcft  wherein  colour  or 

weight 

(i)  This  fedHon,  which  was  intended  only  to  (how  how  the  Individuals 
of  diftinA  rpecieg  of  fabftances  came  to  Ik  looked  upon  as  fimple  ideas, 
and  To  to  have  finple  names^  viz.  from  the  fuppofed  fubftraturo  or 
fabftanoet  which  was  looked  upon  as  the  thing  itlelf  in  wluch  inhered^ 
and  from  which  itfulted  that  complication  of  ideas^  by  which  it  was 
lepielcDted  to  us,  hath  been  roiftaken  for  an  account  of  the  idea  of  fub- 
ftanc^  in  general;  ^nd  as  fuch,  hath  been  reprefented  in  thefe  words; 
But  how  comet  the  general  idea  of  fubftance  to  be  framed  in  our  minds  f 
Is  this  b^  abftra£Hng  and  enlarging  iimple  ideas  ?  No  :  *  £ut  it  is  bjr  « 
i  complication  of  many  fimple  ideas  together :  becaufe.  not  imagining 
'  how  thefe  fimple  ideas  can  lubfift  bv  themfelves,  we  accuftom  ourfslves 
*  to  fuppofe  fome  fubftratum  wherem  they  do  fubfift.  and  from  whence 
'  they  do  refult ;  which  theitfore  we  call  fubflance.'  And  is  this  all, 
iadeexiy  that  is  to  be  faid  for  the  being  of  fubftance,  That  we  accuftom 
ourfelves  to  fuppofe  a  fubftratum }  Is  that  cuftom  grounded  upon  true 
reafon,  or  not  f  if  not,  then  accidents  or  modes  muft  fubfift  of  them- 
felves; and  theie  fimple  ideas  need  no  tortoife  to  fupport  them:  for 
figuves  and  cdouis,  drc.  woold  do  well  enough  of  themfelves,  but  for 
fome  fancies  men  have  accuftomed  themfelves  to. 

To  which  objeAion  of  the  bift)op  of  Worccfter^  our  author  *  anfwers 
thos :  Herein  your  lordihip  feems  to  charge  me  with  two  faults :  one. 
Iliac  I  make  the  general  idea  of  fubftance  to  be  framed*  not  by  abftrading 
and  ealaijiag  iimple  ideas,  but  by  a  complication  of  many  fimple  ideas 
together :  the  other,  as  if  1  had  faid«  the  bei^g  of  fubftance  had  no  other 
foundation  but  the  fancies  of  men. 

As  to  the  firft  of  thefe^  I  beg  leave  to  remind  your  lordfliip,  that  I  fay 
i*  more  ^iicei  tfaan  one^  and  particularly  Book  3.  Chap.  3.  §•  6.  and 
BDok  I.  Chap;  xi«  ^.  9.  wheic,  ex  prowo,  I  treat  of  abftraoion  and 
(neral  ideas»  that  tbey  are  all  made  by  abftrafting^  and  therefore  could 
not  bo  underwood  to  mean,  that  that  of  labftanoe  was  made  any  other  way ; 
iMnrever  my  pen  mkht  have  fiipc,  or  the  negligee  of  expreflioni  where 
I-attght  lunre  foMmiiig  elie  than  the  general  Ktea  of  fabftance  in  view, 
laMt  mtke  me  falB  to  fay  ib. 

That  I  wu  ttot  fpealdng  of  the  geneial  idea  of  fubftance  in  the  pafCige 
jroor  loxdfhip  qaoccs»  is  maaificft  from  the  title  of  diit  chapter,  which 

?  In Ui fidlletter  to <bc bifliop  of  Worcdtert 


Ouflieas  ~cf  i> 

weight  inheres,  he  would  have  nothing  to  isi^^  but  the 
folid  extended  parts ;  and  it'  he  were  demanded,  ulut 
13  it  that  folidky  and  cxtcnllon  adhere  in,  he  would 
not  be  in  a  much  better  cafe  than  the  Indian  before- 
mentioned,  who,  faying  that  the  world  wan  fupporicd 
by  a  great  elephant,  was  afked  what  the  elephant  relied 
on;  10  which  hi8  anfwer  was,  a  great  tortoile.  But 
being  again  prtlild  to  know  what  ga\f  luppon  to  the 
broad'backi-d  lorcoifc,  replied,  fonieihing.  he  knew 
not  what.    And  thui  here,  as  in  ail  other  cafej  where 


M 


'    jj.  Of  rfie  compleit  ideas  of  fDhftsnccs:  and  die  firft  kdiatt  of  it, 
your  lordftijp  ciics  for  ihofe  wordt  j  on  hare  fet  iown. 

In  which  words  I  do  not  obferie  any  that  deny  die  general  idei  of 
fubftancc  to  be  made  by  abftrafting,  nor  any  thai  fty  it  it  wade  bf  a 
complication  of  many  fimple  ideas  together.  But  fpcaldng  in  that  place 
of  the  ideas  of  diftiiiA  fubftaticcs,  (och  as  man,  horfc,  gold,  Itc.  I  lay 
they  are  made  tip  of  certain  combinations  of  fimplc  ideas,  which  ocan- 
binations  are  looked  upon,  each  of  them,  ai  one  (imple  idea,  ihoogh  iliey 
are  many;  and  we  call  it  by  one  name  of  fobitance,  though  made  op  rf 
ihodeg,  from  the  euDom  of  fuppofmg  a  fiibltratum,  wherein  that  combi- 
ration  does  fubfift.  So  that  in  this  paragraph  1  only  give  an  accouni  of 
the  idea  of  diflioft  fubftances,  fuch  as  oak,  elephant,  iron,  &c  how, 
though  they  are  made  up  of  diliinft  complications  of  modes,  yet  they  arc 
looked  on  as  one  idea,  called  by  one  name,  as  makiog  diftinA  fbita  of 
fubftance. 

But  that  my  notion  of  fubftance  in  general,  is  quite  different  from  ibde, 
and  has  no  fuch  combination  of  fimple  ideas  in  it,  is  evident  from  the 
immediate  following  words,  where  1  fay,  •  •  The  idea  of  pure  fubftance 

*  in  general,  is  only  a  fuppofion  of  we  know  not  what  fupport  of  fuch 

•  qualities  as  are  capable  of  producing  fimple  idens  in  us.'    And  ihcfe 
two  I  plainly  diftinguith  all  along,  particularly  where  I  lay,  ■  whatever 

*  thcirfore  De  (he  fecrti  and  ahftraCt  nature  of  fubftance  in  general,  all 

*  tlie  ideas  we  have  of  particular  diftinA  fubftances,    ate  nothing  but 

•  ftveral  combinaiion*  of  (impte  ideas,  co-csilling  in  fuch,  thaugfc  un- 

•  known  caufc  i>f  their  union,  as  make*  the  whole  fubfift  of  itfelf,* 
The  other  thing  laid  to  my  charge,  is,  as  if  I  took  the  being  of  fub- 
ftance to  be  doubtful,  or  rendered  it  fo  by  theimpcrfefl  and  ill-grounded 
Hca  !  have  given  of  it.  To  which  I  beg  leave  to  fay,  that  I  ground 
not  the  being,  but  the  idea  of  fubftance,  oo  our  accuftoming  ourfclve» 
to  fajijiofe  fome  fubriratnin  ;  for  it  is  of  the  idea  alone  1  fpeak  there,  and 
ilot  of  the  being  of  fubliance.  And  having  every  where  affirmed  and 
built  upon  it,  that  a  man  is  a  fubAance,  I  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  qoellion 

'    VI  doubt  of  the  being  of  fubftance,  till  I  can  queiliou  or  doubt  of  my 
owB  being.    Katther,  I  fay,  f  <  Scofatloa  contince*  us,  (hM  ilicn  trc 
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"we  ufc  words  without  having  clear  and  di(lin<5l  ideas» 
we  talk  like  children ;  who  being  queftioned  what  fuch 
a  thing  is,  which  they  know  not,  readil}^give  this  fatis^ 
faftory  anfwer,  that  it  is  fomething:  which  in  truth 
iignifies  no  more,  when  fo  ufed  either  by  children  or 
men,  but  tTiat  they  know  not  what ;  and  that  the  thing 
they  pretend  to  know  and  talk  of,  is  what  they  have  no 
diftind:  idea  of  at  all,  and  fo  are  perfectly  ignorant  of 
it,  and  in  the  dark.  The  idea  then  we  have,  to  which 
we  give  the  general  name  fublhmce,  being  nothing  but 
the  fuppofed,  but  unknown  fupport  of  thofc  qualities 
we  find  cxifting,  which  we  imagine  cannot  fubfifl:, 
"  fine  re  fubftantc,**    without  fomething  to  fupport 


dq)eiMiing  not  on  our  ideas)  the  being  of  ful^ance  would  not  be  at  all 
(haken  by  my  fayinjg,  we  had  but  an  oUcuie  imperfect  idea  of  it,  and 
that  that  idea  came  from  oar  accuftoming  ourfelves  to  fuppofe  fome  fob* 
ftratum ;  or  indeed,  if  I  (hould  (ay,  we  had  no  idea  of  iobftance  at  alL 
For  a  great  many  things  may  be,  and  are  granted  to  have  a  being,  and  be 
in  Datnre,  of  which  we  have  no  ideas.  For  example :  it  cannot  b^ 
doobtcd  but  there  are  diftin6t  fpecies  of  feparate  fpirits,  of  which  yet  we 
have  no  dillind  ideas  at  all :  it  cannot  be  qudlionol  but  fpirits  h^ve 
ways  of  communicating  their  thoughts,  and  yet  we  have  no  idea  of  tie 
at  a)!. 

The  being  then  of  fubiUnce  being  fafe  and  fecure,  notwithftanding 
any  diin£  lliave  faid,  let  us  fee  whether  the  idea  of  it  be  not  fo  too« 
Your  loraihip  alks,  with  concern.  And  is  this  all,  indeed,  that  is  to  be 
laid  for  the  being  (if  your  lord(hip  pleaie,  let  it  be  the  idea)  of  fubftance, 
chat  we  accuftom  ourfelves  to  lupDofe  a  fubftratom  ?  Is  that  cuftom 
gRxroded  npon  true  reafon  or  no  ?  1  have  faid  that  it  is  grounded  upon 
tnis,  *  *  That  we  cannot  conceive  how  fimple  ideas  of  fenfible  qualities 
'  (hould  fubfilt  alone ;  and  therefore  we  fuppofe  them  to  exift  in,  and  to 
'  be  fupported  by  (o!he  common  fuhjcd  ;  which  fupport  we  denote  by  the 
*  name  fubftance/  Which,  I  think,  is  a  true  reafon,  becauie  it  is  the 
fame  your  lordfliip  grounds  the  fuppofition  of  a  fubftratum  on,  in  this 
very  page ;  even  on  the  repugnancy  to  our  conceptions,  that  modes  and 
accidents  Ihould  fubfift  by  themfelves.  So  that  I  have  the  good  luck  to 
agree  here  with  your  lordftiip:  and  confequentiy  conclude,  I  have  your 
approl>ation  in  this,  that  the  fubttratum  to  modes  or  accidents,  which  is 
our  idea  of  fubftance  in  general,  is  founded  in  this,  '.  that  we  cannot 
'  ^Qctivc  bow  modes  or  accidents  can  fubiill  by  themiclves,' 

• 


«8£  6urId^io/Snf04mf»s.  '  ^hdk4, 

ihem,  wc  call  that  fupport  ("ubHaotia;  which,  aqcooi- 
ing  to  the  ttue  import  of  rlit  word,  is  in  plain  EDgliJh, 
iUniiing  under  or  upholding  (i). 

Ofthe  fotB  ^-  3-.  ^"  obfcure  and  relative  idea  of  fub- 

"  «f  fubftance.  flancc  in  general  being  thus  made,  we  come 
to  have  tht;  ideas  of  particiilar  foris  of  fiib- 
ftances,  by  colIcChng  fuch  combinations  of  fiinp!e  idc^s, 
as  arc  by  exjierience  and  obfcrvation  of  men's  fenffJ 
taken  notice  of  to  cxifl  together,  and  are  therefore  fap- 
pofed  to  'Aqw  from  the  particular  internal  confltiution, 


(i)  From  ihis  paragraph,  there  hath  been  tiifed  an  objectioa  by 
the  bifliop  of  Worccller,  as  if  our  author's  doflriiie  here  toncerriLi^ 
ideas,  had  almofl  difcarJed  fubflance  out  «f  (he  world  :  hU  wuid&  i.i 
ihii  paragraph,  being  brought  to  prove,  that  he  is  one  of  tha  ecnticmeii 
of  this  new  way  of  rcafoniog,  that  have  almoll  difcardcd  fubSance  out 
«r  the  ivafonable   part   of  the  world.     To  wliich  our  author  replica : 

*  This,  my  lord,  is  an  accorHiion,  which  your  lordlhip  will  paidoa  s>e> 
if  1  do  not  reudily  know  what  to  plead  lo,  becaufe  I  do  Dot  oadri- 
larKl  what  it  is  almoO  to  difcard  Tabl^jnce  out  of  the  rcaibnable  put  of 
the  work).     If  your  lord fhjp  means  by  it,  rhat  1  deuy,  or  doubt,  that 

-  there  i*  in  the  world  any  fuch  itiing  as  fubllancc,  that  your  lordlhip  will 
acquit  me  of,  when  your  iotdfhip  looks  again  into  this  13d  chajiKt  of 
the  fecnnil  booh,  which  you  have  cited  more  ilian  once )  where  you  will 
&)d  ihcfc  words,  $,  4.  ■  When  we  talk  or  think  of  any  patticoUr  foit  af 

*  corporeal  faMtaticcs,  as  horfe,  lloae,  &c.  though  the  idea  we  have  of 
'  ■  cither  of  them,  be  but  the  coniplicatio  1  or  colleflion  of  iho&  ftveial 

*  fimpteide«s  of  fenfiblc  qualities,  which  we  ufe  10  &)d  luuced  in4he 

*  thin?  called  horlie  or  ftonc;  yet,  becaufe  we  cannot  concctvs  h(w  the/ 

■  (houTd  fublift  alone,  nor  one  in  another,  we  fuppofe  them  cxiAingu, 

*  and  fupported  by  fome  common  fubjeA,  which  fupport  we  derwrs  by 
•the  name  fubftance  ;  though  it  is  certain,  wc  have  no  ckar  01  <UDtinA 

*  idea  of  that    thing  wc  (uppufe  a  fuppurc'     And  again,  J.  c.  'The 

*  fame  happens  concerning    the  operations  of  the  mind,  viz,  uiirtking, 

*  reafonin^,  learing,  &c.  which  we  confidering  not  to  fubfift  of  ifacm- 

*  felves,  iiot  apprehending  how  they  can  belong  to  body,  or  be  ptodoced 

*  by  it,  we  ate  apt  to  think  thefc  the  aflions  of  fomc  other  lobftgoce, 

*  which  we  call  fpirit ;  whereby  yet  it  is  evident,  that  having  no  other 

*  idea  or  notion  ot   mattrr,  but  fotnetbinK  wherein  ihofe  many  lenlible 

*  qurtitics,  which  alFett  our  fanfes,  do  fubZft,  by  I'uppofing  3  fubllance. 
■  '  wherein  thinking,   knowing,  doubting,  and  a  power  ot  moving,  ^c. 

■  do  fubfin,  we  liavc  m  dear  a  notion  of  the  nature  or  fub^ance  oC 

*  fpirit,  as  wc  have  of  body;  the  one  being  fupuofcd  to  be  (without 

*  knowing  what  it  is)  the  fabllraiam  10  ihol'e  £inple  ideas  wc  have  rtom 
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or  unknown  cflcncc  of  that  fubflance.  Thus  we  come 
to  have  the  ideas  of  a  man,  horfc,  gold,  water,  Sec. 
of  which  fubftances,  whether  any  one  has  any  other 
clear  idea,  farther  than  of  certain  fimple  ideas  co-cx- 
iftent  together,  I  appeal  to  every  one's  own  experience* 
It  is  the  ordinary  qualities  obfcrvable  in  iron,  or  a  dia- 
mond, put  together,  that  make  the  true  complex  idea 
of  thofe  fubftances,  which  a  fmith  or  a  jeweller  com- 
monly knows  better  than  a  philofopher  5  who,  whatever 

fub- 


without :  and  the  other  fuppofed  (with  a  like  ignorance  of  what  it  is) 
to  be  the  fubftratum  to  thofe  operations,  which  we  experiment  in  our« 
ielTCS  within/  And  again*  §.  6.  *  Whatever  therefore  be  the  focrec 
ntture  of  fubftance  in  general,  all  the  ideas  we  have  of  particular  dif« 
daft  fubftances,  are  nothing  but  feveral  combinations  of  (imple^  ideas, 
co-exifting  in  fuch,  thouj^  unknown  caufe  of  thdr  uniouj,  as  makes 
the  whole Tubfift  of  itfclf/  ^  And  I  farther  fay  in  the  fame  fed^ion,  *  that 
wefnppoie  thefe  combinations  to  reft  ixif  and  to  be  adherent  to  that 
unknown  comoion  fubjeft,  which  inheres  not  in  any  thing  elfe.'  And 
.  |«  '  That  our  complex  ideas  of  fubftances,  belides  alfthofe  fimple 
ideu  thqr  are  made  up  of,  have  always  the  confufed  idea  of  fomethmg 
Co  whidi  they  belong,  and  in  which  they  fubfift ;  and  therefore,  when 
we  Ipefldcof  any  fort  of  fubftance,  we  fay  it  is  a  thing  having  fuch  and 
fuch  qualities ;  as  body  is  a  thing  that  is  extended,  figured,  and  capable 
of  motion;  fwit,  a  thing  capable  of  thinking.  ^ 
*  Thefe,  ana  the  like  faftiions  of  fpeaking,  intimate,  that  the  fub* 
ftai^  is  fuppofed  always  fomething  befides  the  extenfion,  figurej,  foli- 
dlty,  motion,  thinking,  or  other  obfcrvable  idea^  though  we  know  not 
wl^st  it  is/ 

-  *  Our  idea  of  body,  I  fay,  *  is  an  extended,  folid  fhhftances  and  our 
^  idea  of  foul,  is  of  a  fubfltance  that  thinks.'  So  that  as  long  as  there 
aa  any  fuch  thing  as  body  or  fpirit  in  the  worklj^  I  have  done  nothing 
towards  the  difcarding  fubftance  out  of  the  reafonable  part  of  the  world* 
ihf^  as  long  as  there  is  any  fimple  idea  or  fenfible  quality  left,  according 
to  my  way  of  arguing,  fufailance  cannot  be  dlfcaided ;  becaufe  all  finipM 
ideas,^  all  fenfible  qualities,  carry  with  them  a  fupoofition  of  a  fubftratum 
to  exift  in,  and  of  a  fubftance  wherein  they  mnere :  and  of  this  that 
whole  chapter  is  fo  full,  that  I  challenge  any  one  who  leads  itj  ^o  think 
I  have  almoft,  or  one  jot,  difcarded  fuoftance  out  of  the  lea&nable  part 
of  the  world.  And  of  this,  man,  horfe,  fun,  water,  iron,  diamond^ 
ftc.  which  I  have  mentioned  of  diftindl  forts  of  fubftances,  wUl  be  my 
witneftes,  as  long  as  any  fuch  things  remain  in  being;  of  which  I  fiiy» 
I*  *  That  the  ideas  of  fubftances  are  fuch  combinations  of  ftmpJe  ideas  tf 
*  are  taken  to  reprefent  diftinft  particular  things  fubiifting  by  themfelVet. 
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■  fublbntial  forms  he  may  talk  of,  has  no  other  idea 
of  ihofe  fubftanccs,  ihan  whit  is  framod  by  a  col- 
.  Jetton  ofthofc  fimple  ideas  which  are  Co  be  found  in 
.  ihcm ;  only  we  niuft  take  notice,  that  our  complex 
ideas  of  fubftances,  befides  all  thofc  fimple  ideas  they 
,  are  made  up  of,  have  always  the  confufed  idea  of  fomc^ 
I  ihing  to  which  they  belong,  and  in  which  they  fubfift. 
And  therefore  when  we  fpcak  of  any  fort  of  fubttuicc, 
•  wc  fjy  It  u  a  thing  having  fuch  or  fuch  qualities;  as 

body 


-I  ■  in  which  tbefuppafed  Of  confored  idea  of  fubllance  is  always  ibefidlMd 

.  •  Chiff.' 

If,  by  almolt  difcardiog  Tiibllance  oat  of  the  rearonable  pan  of  the 

world,  you(  lordfbip  means,  that  I  have  deftroyed,  and  almoll  tUrcaided 

the  iruc  idea  wc  have  of  ic,  by  calling  ii  a  fubAracuin,  *  a  tuppofition  of 

,    we  know  not  what  fupport  of  fuch  tjualiuci  ai  arc  capable  of  producing 

-  iiropk  ideas  in  us,  an  obfcure  and  lelacive  idea :  +  Thai  without  knowing 

what  ti  i),  it  is  diac  which  fufporis  accidents ;  fo  that  of  AibAioce  wc 

J   have  no  idea  of  what  it  is,  but  gnly  a  confufed,  obfcure  one  of  what  it 

.^  docs :  I  muA  confefs,  lhi»  and  the  like  1  have  faid  of  our  idea  of  fab- 

•  ^  fiance:  and  (hould  be  very  glsd  to  be  coQviiict.'d  by  your  loidlhip,  at 

;_  any  body  clfc,  that  I  have  Tpoken  too  meanly  of  it.     He  that  would 

;    fltow  me  I  more  cleat  and  diAinfl  idea  of  fubflauce,  would  do  ok  a 

^  kiadnefs  1  Ihould  thank  him  for.     But  this  ig  the  bcft  I  can  hitherto  &ai, 

either  in  my  own  thoughts,  or  in  the  books  of  logicians :    for  thcii 

^  account  or  idea  of  it  is,  that  it  is  ens,  or  res  per  fe  fuDfifiens,  &  fnUlant 

.  accidcntibus ;  which  in  cfieA  is  oo  more,  but  that  fubHance  is  a  being 

or  thing;  ot,  in  Ihert,  fomcthing,  they  know  not  what,  or  of  whiclt 

ihcy  have  no  clearer  idea,  than  that  it  is  fomethiiig  which  fuppottttc* 

J    cideots,  or  other  iimple  ideas  or  modes,  and  is  not  fupported  it^.  ail 

..  mode,  ot  an  accident.     So  that  1  do  cot  feebm  Burgerfdiciui,  Sandcr- 

fun,  and  the  whole  tribe  of  lotnciaos,  muft  be  reckoned  with  the  gentle 

ntCD  of  this  new  way  of  (cafoning,  who  have  alnioft  difcatded  fuSftaitcs 

,  out  ofihe  reaf&nablepart  of  the  world. 

,^  Eut  foppofing,  my  loni,  that  I,  or  ihefc  gentlemen,  loglciatu  of  note 
'-  in  ihi^fchool,  Ihould  own  that  we  have  a  veiy  imperfe^,  obfcure,  ii»d»> 
.,  ^uaie  idea  of  fubflance,  wnuld  ic  not  be  a  liiile  too  hard  to  chttm  ui 
'^  withdifcaiding  fubftaoce  out  of  the  world?  For  what  alnioft  difcsi^ng, 
^  and  rcalonnbli:  pan  ol  the  ivorM,  fignihes,  I  mull  confefs  1  do  not  ckanjr 
j' comprehend:  but  let  ?',moIl  and  teafonable  pact  (ignify  here  what  the}' 
, ,  will,  for  I  dare  fay  your  loidlliip  meant  fomethiog  by  them ;  would  not 
■  "  voBr  lordlbip  ihinl;  you  were  a  little  hardly  dealt  with,  if,  for  ncknow- 
^  Wging  yourftlf  to  have  a  veiy  impcrfeft  and  inadequate  idea  of  God,  ot 
tf  wctal  Other  ibtngi  which  in  this  very  treaiilc  you  confcfs  our  undtt- 
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body  is  a  thing  that  is  extended,  figured,  and  capable 
of  motion ;  fpirit,  a  thing  capable  of  thinking ;  and 
fo  hardnefs,  friability,  and  power  to  draw  iron,  we  fay, 
are  qualities  to  be  found  in  a  loadftone.  Thefc,  and 
the  like  fafhions  ot  fpeaking,  intimate,  that  the  fub- 
(lance  is  fuppofed  always  fomething  befides  the  exten- 
fion,  figure,  folidity,  motion,  thinking,  or  other  ob- 
fcrvable  ideas,  though  we  know  not  what  it  is. 

§.4,  Hence,  when  we  talk  gr  think  of    Noclearidai 
any  particular  fort  of  corporeal  fubftanccs,     pf  fubllancc 
as  horfe,   ftone,  &cc.  though  the  idea  we     "^g^'^^^^* 

have 


(landings  come  (hort  in,  and  cannot  comprehend,  you  (liould  be  accufcd 
to  be  on(f  of  thefe  gentlemen  that  have  almoil  difcarded  God,  or  tliofe 
other  myfterious  things,  whereof  you  contend  we  have  very  imperfect 
and  inadequate  ideas,  out  of  the  reafonable  world  }  For  I  fuppofe  >t>ur 
lordfhip  means  by  almoft  difcarding  out  of  the  reafonable  world,  fome- 
thing that  is  blameabie,  for  it  feems  not  to  be  inferted  for  a  commcnda- 
tion ;  and  yet  I  think  he  deferves  no  blame,  who  owns  the  having  im- 
perfed,  inadequate,  obfcure  ideas,  where  he  has  no  better ;  however,  if 
It  be  inferred  from  thence,  that  either  he  almoft  excludes  thoie  things 
out  of  being,  or  out  of  rational  difcourfc,  if  that  be  meant  by  the  rea- 
fonable world ;  for  the  firll  of  thefe  will  not  hold,  bccaufe  the  being  of 
tilings  in  the  world  depends  not  on  our  ideas :  the  latter  indeed  is  true  in 
fome  degree,  but  it  is  no  fault :  for  it  is  certain,  that  where  we  have 
imperfe^l,  inadequate,  confufed,  obfcure  ideas,  we  cannot  difcourfe  and 
ffeafon  about  thofethin<^s  fo  well,  fully^  and  clearly,  as  if  we  hadpcrfcdt« 
adequate,  clear,  and  diltindt  ideas. 

Other  objediions  are  made  againfl  the  following  parts  of  this  paragraph 
by  that  reverend  prelate,  viz.  The  repetition  of  the  (lury  of  the  Indian 
philofopher,  and  the  talking  like  children  about  fubflance :  to  which  our 
author  replies : 

Your  lordfhip,  I  mud  own,  with  great  reafon,  takes  notice,  that  I  pa* 
ralleled  more  tnan  once  our  idea  of  fubitance  with  the  Indian  philofo* 
pher*s  he-knew»not-what,  which  fupported  the  tortoife,  &c. 

This  repetition  is,  I  confefs,  a  fault  in  exadi  writing:  but  I  have 
acknowledged  and  excufed  it  in  thefc  words  in  my  preface :   <  I  am 

*  not  ignorant  how  little  I  herein  confult  my  own  reputation,  when  I 

*  knowingly  let  my  eifay  go  with  a  fault  fo  apt  todifgufl  the  mod  judi- 
«  cious,  who  are  always  the  nicelt  readers.'  And  there  farther  add, 
'  That  I  did  not  puLliih  my  cfTay  for  fuch  great  mailers  of  knowledge  aa 
'  your  lordfnip  ;  but  fitted  it  to  men  of  my  own  fize,  to  whom  repetitions 

*  might  be  fomctimes  ufcful.'  It  would  not  therefore  have  been  beldc 
your  lordfhip's  generofity  (who  were  not  intended  to  be  provoked  by  this 
repetition)  to  have  pail'cd  by  fuch  a  fault  as  this,  in  one  who  pretends  not 
beyond  the  lower  rank  .of  writers,     fiut  I  fee  your  loidlliip  would  have 
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-have  of  cither  of  them  be  but  the  complication  or  col- 
Icdion  of  thofc  fevcral  limplc  ideas  o'(  fciifible  qualities, 
-which  wc  iifcd  to  find  united  in  the  thing  called  horfc  or 
ftonc;  yet  becaufe  we  cannot  conceive  how  they  ihould 
fubfift  alone,  nor  one  in  another,  we  I'uppofe  them 
cxifting  in  and  fupportcd  by  fome  common  fubjeifl ; 
vhich  fupport  ve  denote  by  the  name  (ubftance, 
though  it  be  certain  wc  have  nu  clear  or  diftinCt  idea 
of  that  thing  we  fuppofc  a- fupport. 
Ascleifsn  §•  5-  ^  l^c  fanic  thing  happens  conccrn- 

iileaof  rpirit     ing  the  operations  of  the  mind,  viz.  think- 
as  body.  ing,  reafoning.  fearing.  Sec.  which  we  con- 
cluding 


Ricnafl,  ind  without  any  faulis  ;  and  I  wiOi  I  could  be  fo,  the  better  t* 
deftrve  lOut  loidlhip'i  approbation. 

Mj-  laying,  •  That  when  we  talk  of  fubftanccj  we  talk  like  chitdnn  ; 
•  who  Iwing  alked  ■  queftion  about  fomething  which  ihcy  know  nor, 

■  readily  give  ihi«  faiisraflory  anfwcr.  That  it  »  fomeihinp ;'  your  lord- 
ihip  feems  mightily  to  lay  to  heart  i<r  thefe  words  that  follow  ;  If  thii 
be  (he  truth  of  the  cafe,  we  muft  ftill  talk  like  children,  and  1  ktinw  not 
how  it  can  be  remedied.  For  if  we  cannot  cotnc  at  a  rational  Jd«  of 
fubftancf,  we  can  have  no  principle  of  certainly  to  go  upon  in  this  dc- 
b»c. 

If  your  lordthip  ha)  any  better  and  dilUnfler  idra  of  fjbft.ince  ihati 
mine  ii,  which  I  have  given  an  accooni  of,  yout  lordlhip  is  not  st  all 
concerned'in  what  1  have  there  faid.  fiul  ihofe  whofc  idea  of  fubllaDce, 
whether  ■  tdtional  or  not  rational  idea,  is  like  mine,  fometliing,  tbey 
Icoow  not  what,  mull  in  that,  with  tee,  talk  like  children,  when  they 
(peak  of  fomething,  they  know  not  what.  For  a  philofophcr  that  fiys. 
That  which  fuppons  accidents,  is  fomething,  he  knows  not  what ;  ui 
a  couctrymao  that  fayi,  the  foundation  of  the  gtenc  church  at  Harlem. 
i>  fupported  by  fotnrthing,  he  knowt  not  what ;  and  a  child  that  llandi  in 
fhc  dark  upon  hit  mother's  tnuff,  and  fayi  he  (lands  upon  fomoihing,  ti» 
knows  not  what,  in  this  refpefl  talk  all  three  alike.  But  if  the  eoniiTfy- 
man  knows,  that  the  founoaiioa  of  the  church  of  Harlem  is  fupooRel 
by  a  rock,  as  the  houfet  about  Briftol  ate ;  or  by  gravel,  as  the  noufw 
about  London  are;  or  by  wooden  piles,  as  the  houfcs  in  Amfter- 
ia.m  are;  it  is  plain,  that  then  having  a  clesr  .tnd  dtfltnfk  idea  of 
the  thing  that  fupports  the  church,  he  does  not  talk  of  this  matter  t* 

■  child  :  nor  will  rie  of  the  fupport  of  accidents,  when  he  has  a  cleairp 
and  more  diflinfl  idea  of  it,  than  that  it  is  barely  fuinething.  But  ai 
Ung  as  we  think  like  children,  in  cafes  where  our  ideas  are  no  clearer 
nor  dillinftec  than  theirs,  1  agree  with  your  lordfhlp,  that  I  know  not 
tiow  it  can  be  remedied,  Iiut  that  we  muft  talk  like  ifiem. 

Farther,  the  bllhop  afks,  Whether  there  be  no  di&rciice  between  th« 
Wre  being  tj£  a  thing,  ani  iti  fubfkAcnce  by  Uf«lf  {  To  which  our  su- 
.-  Ihoi 
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eluding  iiot  to  fubfift  of  themfelves,  nor  apprehending 
how  they  can  belong  to  body,  or  be  produced  by  ic« 
we  are' apt  to  think  thefe  the  actions  of  fome  other 
fubftance^  which  we  call  fpirit ;  whereby  yet  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  having  no  other  idea  or  notion  of  matter* 
but  fomething  wherein  thofc  many  lenlible  qualities 
which  aifedl  our  fenfes  do  fubfid ;  by  fuppoling  a  Tub* 
fiance,  wherein  thinking,  knowing,  doubting,  and  a 
power  of  moving,  etc.  do  fublill,  we  have  as  clear  a 
notion  of  the  fubftance  of  fpirit,  as  we  have  of  body  : 
the  one  being  fuppofed  to  be  (without  knowing  what 
it  is)  the  fubllratum  to  thofe  fimple  ideas  we  have  from 

without ; 


thor  anfwcn,  Yet.*  But  what  will  that  do  to  prove,  that  upon  mf 
principles,  we  can  come  to  no  certainty  of  reafon,  tnat  there  is  any  fuch 
thing  as  fubftance  ?  You  feem  by  this  queflion  to  conclude.  That  the 
idea  of  a  thing  that  fubfifts  by  itfelf,  is  a  clear  and  di(tin6t  idea  of  fub« 
ftance;  but  I  oeg  kave  to  afk.  Is  the  idea  of  the  manner  of  fubfiQence 
of  a  diing,  the  idea  of  the  thing  icielf?  if  it  be  not,  we  may  have  a  clear 
and  diftina  idea  of  the  manner,  and  yet  have  none  but  a  very  obfcure 
and  confofed  one  of  the  thing.  For  example;  I  tcU  your  lordlhip,  that 
I  know  a  thing  that  cannot  fubfift  without  a  fupport,  and  I  know  ano- 
ther thing  that  does  fubiift  without  a  fupport,  and  fay  no  more  of  them : 
can  you,  oy  having  the  clear  and  dtftin^t  ideas  of  having  a  fupport,  iind 
not  having  a  fupport,  fay,  that  vou  have  a  dear  and  diftind^  idea  of  the 
thing  that!  know  which  has,  and  of  the  thing  that  I  know  which  has 
not  a  fnppon?  If  your  lordfhip  can,  I  befeech  you  to  give  me  the  cleat 
and  diftuiA  ideas  of  thefe,  which  I  only  call  by  the  general  name,  things, 
that  have  or  have  not  fupports :  for  fuch  there  are,  and  fuch  I  (hall  give 
your  lordfhip  clear  and  diftindl  ideas  of,  when  you  Ihall  pieafc  to  call 
upon  me  for  them ;  though  I  think  ^our  lordlhip  will  fcarcc  find  them  by 
the  general  and  confufed  idea  of  things,  nor  in  tlie  clearer  and  more  dif- 
tinA  idea  of  havinc  or  not  having  a  fupport. 

To  ihow  a  blind  man,  that  he  has  no  char  and  diftindl  idea  of  fcar« 
\tl^  I  tell  him,  that  liis  notion  of  it,  that  it  is  a  thing  or  being,  does 
not  psove  he  has  any  clear  or  diftind  idea  of  it ;  bufr  barely  that  he  takes 
it  to  be  fomething,  he  knows  not  what.  He  replies,  I'hat  he  knows 
more  than  that,  v.  g.  he  knows  that  it  fubfifts,  or  inheres  in  another 
thing :  and  is  there  no  difference,  fays  he,  in  your  lordOiip's  words,  be- 
f  ween  the  bare  being  of  a  thing,  and  its  fubfiftcnce  in  another  ?  Yes,  fay 
I  CO  him,  a  great  deal,  they  are  very  different  ideas,  fiuc  fur  all  that, 
you  have  no  clear  and  diftm^  idea  of  fcarlet,  nor  fuch  a  one  as  1  have, 
who  fee  and  know  ic,  and  have  another  kind  of  idea  of  it,  bcfides  that  oC 
uibcicncc* 
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uithout;  and  the  other  fuppofcd  (with  a  like  ignorance 
of  what  it  is)  to  be  the  fubilratum  to  thofe  operations 
we  experiment  in  ourfelves  within.  It  is  plain  then, 
that  the  idea  of  corporeal  fubftance  in  matter  is  as  re- 
mote from  our  conceptions  and  apprchenfions,  as  that 
of  fpiritual  fubllnnce  or  fpirit :  and  therefore  from  our 
not  having  any  notion  of  the  fubftance  of  fpirit,  wc 
can  no  more  conclude  its  non-cxiftcnce,  than  we  can 
for  the  fame  rcafon  deny  the  cxiftcnce  of  body  ;  it  be- 
ing as  rational  to  affirm  there  is  no  body,  becaufe  wc 
have  no  clear  and  diftind  idea  of  the  fubftance  of  mat- 
ter, as  to  fay  there  is  no  fpirit,  becaufe  wc  have  no  clear 
and  diftindt  idea  of  the  fubftance  of  a  fpirit. 

§.6.    Whatever  therefore  be  the  fecret, 
SVublh^^^^^     abftraA  nam  re  of  ft-.bftance  in  general,  all 

the  ideas  wc  have  of  particular  diftin<fl  forts 
of  fubftances,  are  nothing  but  fevcral  combinations  of 
limplc  iueas,  co-exifling  in  fuch,  though  unknown, 
caufe  of  their  union,  as  make  the  whole  fubftft  of  it- 
felt.  It  is  by  fuch  combinations  of  fimple  ideas,  and 
nothmg  clfe,  that  wc  rcprcfent  particular  forts  of  fub- 
Itaucos  to  ourfelves ;  fuch  are  the  ideas  wc  have  of 
their  fcveral  fpccics  in  our  minds;  and  fuch  only  do 
v.e,  by  their  fpccifick  names,  ftgnify  to  others,  v.  g. 
man,  horfc,  fxxn^  water,  iron:  upon  bearing  which 
words,  every  one  who  undcrftands  tlic  language,  frames 
in  his  mind  a  combination  of  thofe  feveral  fimple  ideas, 
which  he  has  ufiially  obfcrvtd,  or  fancied  to  cxift  to- 


Y'uir  lordf^.ip  hn?  xW.  ic'»ea  of  fuhtifting  by  itrilf,  and  therefore  yoa 
cdnclu'J^,  yviw  havr  n  cicnr  flnd  dil^in^t  idea  of  the  thin^  that  fubfifts  by 
iifdf :  which,  mrthinks,  is  all  one,  as  if  your  countrvman  fbould  fay, 
lichnrlirn  K^trn  of  a  cednr  ci  Lcban'^n,  thai  it  is  a  tree  of  a  nature  to 
need  no  pp.p  tn  Icnn  on  \'')r  irt  fuopfft ;  tlicn* lore  he  hath  a  clear  and 
dillin^  idi'-tof  n  cal.ir  o!  I/banon:  which  clear  and  diftin^^  idea,  when 
h"  coirif**  to  'vamin*.",  is  i5o*fiing  but  a  i»c-ncral  one  of  a  tree,  with  which 
\\U  iivlctiTininci  idea  of  a  cvinr  is  contoiin  led.  Jirfl  f.)  is  the  idea  of  fub- 
ft;i:iic;  wh  c'.,  h  mA.\vr  c:t!ird  rlf?r  and  dilHnft,  is  confounded  with  ihc 
jirni  \\\)  in.l.  tLr:ni:»c  1  idn  of  foinethin^.  But  fuppofe  that  the  manner  of 
iL-V-it-.fo  |)^  ir<fl  jrives  ns  ;i  clear  ami  diffind  idea  of  fubifance,  how  does 
fl  •  T  vi",  i  iia:  u.  «'n  j'^v  |  ruicipKs  vvc  can  come  to  no  certainty  of  rea« 
^>:-         1  fu  I     sa.v  uiwh  thin^^  as  fubftance  ia  the  world?  Which  is  the 
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gecher  under  that  denomination ;  all  which  he  fuppofes 
to  refl:  in>  and  be  as  it  were  adherent  to  that  unknown 
common  fubjed,  which  inheries  not  in  any  thing  cifc. 
Though  in  the  mean  time  it  be  manifcft,  and  every 
one  upon  inquiry  into  his  own  thoughts  will  find,  that 
he  has  no  other  idea  of  any  fubdance^  v.  g.  let  it  be 
gold>  horfe,  iron,  man,  vitriol,  bread,  but  what  he 
has  barely  of  thofe  fenfibie  qualities,  which  he  fupj-ofcs 
to  inhere,  with  a  fuppofition  of  fiijh  a  fubftratiinj,  as 
givesj  as  it  were,  a  fupport  to  thofe  qualities  or  fiinplc 
ideas,  which  he  has  obfcrvcd  to  cxift  united  tojTLihcr. 
Thus  the  idea  of  the  fun,  what  is  it  but  an  aggrcj^atc 
of  thofe  fevcral  fmiplc  ideas,  brij^ht,  hot,  roiUHlii]:-, 
having  a  conftant  regular  motion,  at  a  ccitain  diflancc 
from  us,  and  perhaps  fomc  other?  As  he  who  ihinks 
and  difcourfcs  of  the  fun,  has  been  more  or  leU  ac- 
c(irate  in  obferving  thofe  fcnfiblc  qualities,  ideas,  or 
properties,  which  are  in  that  thipg  which  he  calls 
the  fan. 

§.  7.  For  he  has  the  pcrfcflen:   idea  of    ,, 

r     L  -1        r  r   1'  V  ty  Powcr .Threat 

any  of  the  particular  forts  ot  lublTanccs,  part  of  our 
who. has  gathered  and  put  together  moil  of  complex 
thofe  iimple  ideas  which  do  exift  in  it,  jvicas  of  fub- 
among  which  arc  to  be  reckoned  its  aftivc  ^"^cs. 
powers,  ancj  paflivc  capacities  ;  which  though  not  Iim- 
ple ideas,  yet  in  this  rcfpedt,  for  brevity  fake,  n*iay 
conveniently  enough  be  reckoned  ainon«j;ll  thcin.  Thus 
the  powpr  of  drawing  iron,  is  oriC  of  u\c  ideas  of  the 
complex  one  of  that  fubllance  wc  call  a  load-flone  ; 
and  a  power  to  be  fo  drawn  is  a  part  of  the  complex 
one  we  call  iron :  which  powers  pal's  for  inherent  qua- 
lities in  thofe  fubjecls.  Becaufc  every  fubllancc,  being 
as  apt,  by  the  pov.  crs  wc  bbfcrvc  in  it,  to  chanw  feme 
fenlible  qualities  in  other  fubjcdls,  as  it  is  to  produce 
in  us  thofe  limplc  ideas  which  wc  receive  imnituiately 
from  it,  does,  by  thofe  new  fenfibie  qualities  iiitio- 
duced  into  other  fubjcfts,  difcover  to  us  thofe  po\\ers, 
which  do  thereby  mediately  aftccl  our  knies,  as  regu- 
larly as  its  fenfibie  qualities  do  it  ininiediately  :  v.  g. 
we  immediately  by  our  fenfes  j^en-.;ivc  in  fire  its 
heat  and  colour;  which  are,  if  rightly  coafidcrcd,   no- 
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thing  but  powers  in  it  to  produce  thofc  ideas  in  ui :  we 
alfo  by  our  fenfes  perceive  the  colour  and  britrlenefs  of 
charcoal,  whereby  \vc  come  by  the  knowledge  of  ano- 
ther power  in  fire,  which  it  has  to  change  the  colour 
and  confiftency  of  wood.  By  the  former,  fire  imme- 
diately, by  the  latter  it  mediately  difcovers  to  us  thefe 
feverat  qualities,  which  therefore  we  look  upon  to  be  a 
part  of  the  qualities  of  fire,  and  fo  make  them  a  part 
of  the  complex  idea  of  it.  For  all  thofc  powers  that 
we  take  cognizance  of,  terminating  only  in  the  altert- 
tion  of  fomc  fenlibic  qualities  in  thofc  fiibjeCt's  on 
which  they  operate,  and  fo  making  rhem  exhibit  to  us 
new  fenfiblc  ideas ;  thtjrcfore  it  is  that  I  have  reckoned 
thcfe  powers  amongit  the  fimpic  ideas,  which  make  the 
complex  ones  of  the  forts  of  fubftances  ;  though  thefe 
powers,  confidercd  in  ihemfelvcs,  are  truly  complex 
ideas.  And  in  this  loofer  fcnfc  I  crave  leave  to  be  un- 
derftood,  when  I  name  any  of  thcfe  potentialities 
among  the  fimplc  ideas,  which  we  recollefl  in  our 
minds,  when  we  think  of  particular  fubftanccs.  For 
the  powers  that  are  feverally  in  them  are  ncceflary  to 
be  confidercd,  if  we  will  have  true  diftinft  notions  of 
the  feveral  forts  of  fubftances, 

...  $.8.  Nor  arc  wc  to  wonder,  that  powers 

*'^'  make  a  great  part  of  our  complex  ideas  of 
fubftances  J  fince  their  fecondary  qualities  arc  thofc, 
uhich  in  moft  of  them  fcrvc  principally  to  diftinguifii 
fubftanccs  one  from  another,  and  commonly  make  a 
confiderable  part  of  the  complex  idea  of  the  fcvertl 
forts  of  them.  For  our  fcnfes  failing  us  in  the  difco- 
very  of  the  bulk,  texture,  and  figure  of  the  minute 
parts  of  bodies,  on  which  their  real  conflitutions  and 
differences  depend,  we  are  fain  to  make  ufe  of  tjieir 
fecondary  qualities,  as  the  charadteriftical  notes  and 
marks,  whereby  to  frame  ideas  of  them  in  our  mindSi 
and  diftinguifh  them  one  from  another.  AM  which  fe- 
condary qualities,  as  has  been  fhown,  arc  nothing  buC 
bare  powers.  For  the  colour  and  taftc  of  opium  ai«. 
as  well  as  its  foporifick  or  anodyne  virtues,  mere  pow- 
ers depending  on  its  primary  qualities,  wherebv  it  ii 

'  fitted 
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ficted  to  produce  differenc  operations  an  differctit  partu 
of  our  bodies. 

§.  9.  The  ideas  that  make  our  complex 
ones  of  corporeal  fubftanccs,  are  of  thefc 
three  forts.  Firft,  the  ideas  of  the  primary 
,  qualities  of  things  which  are  difcovered  by 
our  fenfcs,  and  arc  in  them  even  when  wc 
perceive  them  not;  fuch  are  the  bulk,  liguie,  number^ 
situation,  and  motion  of  the  parts  of  bodies,  which  arc 
really  in  them,  whether  we  take  notice  of  them  or  no. 
Secondly,  the  fenfible  fecondary  qualities,  which  de- 
I pending  on  thcfe,  arc  nothing  but  the  powers  thofc  fub- 
Itances  have  to  produce  fevcral  ideas  in  us  by  ouc 
ifenfes;  which  ideas  are  not  in  the  things  themfclves, 
lOtherwifc  than  as  any  thing  is  in  its  caufc.  Thirdly, 
the  aptncfa  wc  confider  in  any  fubllance  to  give  or  re- 
ceive fuch  alterations  of  primary  qualities,  as  that  the 
>fubftance  To  altered  Oiould  produce  in  us  different  ideas 
,fram  what  it  did  before ;  thcfe  are  called  active  and 
paOtvc  powers  :  all  which  powers,  as  far  as  wc  have  ajijt 
notice  or  notion  of  them,  terminate  only  in  fcnlibl* 
fimplc  ideas.  For  whatever  alteration  a  loadtlone  has 
the  power  to  nuke,  in  the  minute  particles  of  iron,  ue 
Iliould  have  no  notion  of  any  power  It  had  at  all  to  opC" 
rate  on  iron,  did  not  its  fenlible  motion  difcover  it : 
and  I  doubt  not,  but  there  area  thoufand  changes,  that 
bodies  we  daily  handle  have  a  power  to  caufc  in  one 
another,  which  we  never  fufpcfft,  bccaufe  they  never  ap- 
pear in  fenlible  etfedls. 

$.  10.  Powers  therefore  juftly  make  a 
great  part  of  our  complex  ideas  of  fub- 
:Aanccs.  He  that  will  examine  his  complex 
jdca  of  gold,  will  Hnd  feveral  of  its  ideas 
that  make  it  up  to  be  only  powers :  as  the 
power  of  being  melted,  but  of  not  fpcnding  itfelf  in 
the  fire ;  of  being  dilfolved  in  aqua  rcgia  ;  are  ideas  as 
neceflary  to  make  up  our  complex  idea  of  gold,  as  its 
colour  and  weight :  which,  if  duly  conlidercd,  are  alfo 
nothitig  but  different  powers.  For  to  fpeak  truly,  yel- 
Jownefs  is  not  aiftually  in  gold  ;  but  is  a  power  in  gold 
ilB  produce  that  idea  in  us  by  our  eyes,  w  hen  placed  in 
U  ^  *.^^ 


Powcn  mtke 
t  gtttt  pail 
jf  onr  com- 
plex iticjii  of 
fubfluicef. 
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a  due  light :  and  the  hcit,  which  we  cannot  leave  out  of 
our  ideas  of  the  fun,  is  no  more  really  in  the  fun,  than 
the  white  colour  it  introduces  into  wax.  Thefe  are 
both  equally  powers  in  the  fun,  operating,  by  the  mo- 
tion and  figure  of  its  fenfible  parts,  fo  on  a  man,  as  to 
make  him  have  the  idea  of  heat ;  and  fo  on  w-ax,  as  to 
make  it  capable  to  produce  in  a  man  the  idea  of  white. 
A.,  ^  §•  II.    Had  we  fenfes   acute   enough  to- 

co^dar/qua-  ^ifccrn  the  minute  particles  of  bodies,  and 
lines  of  bo-  the  real  conftitution  on  which  their  fenlible 
dies  would  qualities  depend,  I  doubt  not  but  they 
weTouTd  dif.  ^^'^^^^  produce  quite  difi'erent  ideas  in  us ; 
cover  the  pri-  and  that  which  is  now  the  yellow  colour  of 
wary  ones  of  gold,  would  then  difappcar,  and  inftcad  of 
;hexr  inmuic  jj.  ^^.^  fliould  fee  an  admirable  texture  of 
^    ^'  parts  of  a   certain   fize  and    figure.     This 

microfcopes  plainly  difcovcr  to  us;  for  what  to  our 
T^afced  eyes  produces  a  certain  colour,  is,  by  thus  aug- 
Anenting  the  acutenefs  of  our  fenfes,  difcovered  to  be 
quite  a  different  thing;  and  the  thus  altering,  as  it 
^rc,  the  proportion  of  the  bulk  of  the  minute  parts 
of  a  coloured  objcdl  to  our  ufual  light,  produces  difFc- 
i-cnt  ide'is  from  what  it  did  before.  Thus  fand  or 
pounded  glafs,  which  is  opake,  and  white  to  the  naked 
eye,  is  pelluicd  in  a  microfcopc;  and  a  hair  fcen  this 
v*ay,  lofes  its  former  colour,  and  is  in  a  great  meafurc 
pellucid,  with* a  mixture  of  fome  bright  fparkling  CQ- 
loiirs,  fuch  as-  appear  from  the  refraciion  of  diamonds, 
and  other  pellucid  bodies.  Blood  to  the  naked  eye  ap- 
pears all  red  ;  but  by  a  good  microfcope,  wherein  its 
Jcffer  parts  appear,  ihows  only  fome  fev/  globules  of 
red,  fwimmingin  a  pellucid  liquor:  and  how  thefe  red 
globules  would  appear,  if  ghifies  could  be  found  that 
could  yet  mai^nify  them  a  thoufand  or  ten  thoufand  times 
more,  is  uncertain. 

Our  faculties  ^*  ^^"  The  infinitely  wife  contriver  of  US, 
of  clifrovtry  and  all  things  about  us,  hath  fitted  our 
fuited  to  uur  fenfes,  faculties,  and  orp;.ms,  to  the  conve- 
^^^^*  niencies  of  life,  and  the  bufinefs  we  have  10 

<io  Ticre.  We  are  able,  by  our  fcnfts,  to  know  and 
tliitinguifi)  things ;  and  to  examii?c  them  lo  far,  as  to 

^'i^ly 
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apply  them  Xo  our  ufes,  and  feveral  ways  t#  accom- 
jnodate  the  exigencies  of  this  life.  We  have  inlight 
enough  into  their  admirable  contrivances  and  v^ondertul 
ciTeds,  to  admire  and  magnify  the  uifdom,  power, 
and  goodnelk  of  their  author.  Such  a  knowledge  as 
this,  which  is  fuited  to  our  prcfcnt  condition,  we  want 
not  faculties  to  attain.  But  it  appears  not,  tt:at  God 
intended  we  (hould  have  a  perfect,  clear,  and  adequate 
knowledge  of  them  :  that  perhaps  is  not  in  the  com- 
prehcnfion  of  any  finite  being.  We  arc  furniflied  with 
faculties  (dull  and  weak  as  they  are)  to  difcover  enough 
in  the  creatures,  to  lead  us  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
Creator,  and  the  knowledge  of  our  duty;  and  we  arc 
fitted  well  enough  with  abilities  to  provide  for  the 
(:onvenicncies  of  living :  thefe  arc  our  bufinefs  in  this 
world.  But  were  our  fenfes  altered,  and  made  much 
quicker  and  acuter,  the  appearance  and  outward  fchcmc 
of  things  would  have  quite  another  face  to  us ;  and,  I 
am  apt  to  think,  would  be  inconfiilent  with  our  being, 
or  at  leail  well-being,  in  this  part  of  the  univerfc 
which  we  inhabit.  He  that  confiders  how  little  our 
conftitution  is  able  to  bear  a  remove  into  parts  of  this 
air,  not  much  higher  than  that  we  commonly  breathe 
in,  will  have  reafon  to  be  fatisfied,  that  in  this  globe  of 
earth  allotted  for  our  manfion,  the  all-wife  Archited 
has  fuited  our  organs,  and  the  bodies  that  are  to  aifeci: 
them,  one  to  another.  If  our  fenfc  of  hearing  were 
but  one  thoufand  times  quicker  than  it  is,  how  would 
a  perpetual  noife  diftract  us  ?  And  we  fliould  in  the 
quictcft  retirement  be  lefs  able  to  flecp  or  meditate, 
than  in  the  middle  of  a  fea-fight.  Nay,  if  that  moft 
inftru<£tive  of  our  fenfes,  feeing,  were  in  any  man  a 
thoufand  or  a  hundred  thoufand  times  more  acute  than 
it  is  by  the  bcft  microfcope,  things  feveral  millions  of 
times  lefs  than  the  fmalleft  objeft  of  his  light  now, 
would  then  be  viliblc  to  his  naked  eyes,  and  fo  he 
would  come  nearer  to  the  difcovery  of  the  texture  and 
motion  of  the  minute  parts  of  corporeal  things ;  and 
in  many  of  them,  probably  get  ideas  of  their  internal 
conflitutions.  But  then  he  would  be  in  a  quite  dif- 
ferent world  from  other  people :  nothing  would  appear 


■the  fam^  to  him,  and  others ;  the  vifiblc  ideas  of  every- 
thing would  be  different.     So  that  I  doubt,  whether  he 
and  the  reft  of  men  could  difcourfe  concerning  the  ob- 
p  jefts  of  light,  or  have  any  communication  about  co- 
I  lours,    their  appearances    being    fo   whoUy    different. 
»  And  perhaps  fuch  a  quickncfs  and  tendernefs  of  fight 
"  could  not  endure  bright  fun-fliinc,  or  fo  much  as  open 
day-light;    nor  take  in  but  a  very  fmall  part  of  any 
objeft  at  once,   and  that  too  only  at  a  very  near  dif- 
tancc.     And  if  by  the  help  of  fuch  microfcopical  eyes 
(if  I  may  fo  call  themj  a  man  could  penetrate  farther 
than  ordinary  into  the  fecret  compoHtion  and  radical 
texture  of  bodies,  he  would  not  mftke  any  great  ad- 
vantage by  the  change,    ifTuch  an   acute  fight  would 
not  fcrvc  to  condui^t  him  to  the  market  and  exchange  i 
if  he  could  not  fee  things  he  was  to  avoid,  at  a  conve- 
nient  diftancc;  nor  diftinguifti    things  he  had  to  do 
with,  by  thofe  fcnfible  qualities  others  do.     He  that 
*as  {harp-Ilghted  enough  to  fee  the  configuration  of 
I-  the  minute  particles  of  the  fpring  of  a  clock,  and  ob- 
fcrve    upon  what   peculiar   ftruifture   and    tmpulfe   its 
elaftic  motion  depends,  would  no  doubt  difcover  fomc- 
thtng  very  admirable  :  but  if  eyes  fo  framed  could  not 
M  ticw  at  once  the  hand,  and  the  chancers  of  the  hour- 
plate,  and  thereby  at  a  diliance  fee  what  o'clock  it  was, 
•  their  owner  could  not  be  much  benefitted  by  that  acute- 
Sucfs:  which,  whilll  ic  difcovcrcd  the  fecret  contrivance 
f  of  the  parts  of  the  machine,  made  him  lofe  its  ufe, 
>  §■  '3-  ^^^  ^^i"^  S'^^  ""^  leave  to  pro- 

f  ibo'ui  rpiir^u      P"^*^  ^"  extravagant   conje(flure    of  mine, 
i  '     viz.  that  fincc  we  have  fomc  reafon  (if  there 

^hc  any  credit  to  be  given  to  the  report  of  things,  that 
our  philofophy  cannot  account  for)  to  imagine,  that 
fpiritscan  affumc  to  thcnifclves  bodies  of  different  bulk, 
t  figure,  and  conformation  of  parts;  whether  one  great 
^  advantage  fome  of  them  have  over  us,  may  not  lie  in 
thiK,  that  they  can  fo  frame  and  fliape  to  themfelvcs 
iorgans  of  fenfation  or  perception,  as  to  fult  them  to 
their  prefcnt  defign,  and  the  circuni (lances  of  the  ob- 
ject they  would  confider.  For  how  much  would  that 
rnan  exceed  all  others  in  knowledge,  who  had  but  the 

feculty 
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fiiculty  fo  to  aher  the  ftrudlure  of  his  eyes»  that  one 
fenfcj  as  to  make  it  capable  of  all  the  fevcral  degrees 
of  vifion,  which  the  afliH-ance  of  glafTes  (cafually  at 
firft  lighted  on)  has  taught  us  to  conceive?  What 
wonders  would  he  difcover^  who  could  fo  fit  his  eyes  to 
all  forts  of  obje<n:8^  as  to  fee»  when  he  pleafed,  the 
figure  and  motion  of  the  minute  particles  in  the  bloody 
and  other  juices  of  animals^  as  diftincflly  as  he  docs,  at 
other  times,  the  (hape  and  motion  of  the  animals  them* 
fclves  ?  But  to  us,  in  our  prefcnt  ftatc,  unalterable  or* 
gans  fo  contrived,  as  to  difcover  the  iigurc  and  motion 
of  the  minute  parts  of  bodies,  whereon  depend  thofc 
fenfible  qualities  we  now  obferve  in  them,  would  per- 
haps be  of  no  advantage.  God  has,  no  doubt,  made 
them  fo,  as  is  beft  for  us  in  our  prefent  condition.  He 
hath  fitted  us  for  the  neighbourhood  of  the  bodies  that 
furround  us,  and  we  have  to  do  with :  and  though  we 
cannot,  by  the  faculties  we  have,  attain  to  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  things,  yet  they  will  ferve  us  well  enough 
for  thofe  ends  above-mentioned,  which  are  our  great 
concernment.  I  beg  my  reader's  pardon  for  laying 
before  him  U>  wild  a  &ncy,  concerning  the  ways  of 
perception  in  beings  above  us;  but  how  extravagant 
foever  it  be,  I  doubt  whether  we  can  imagine  any  thing 
about  the  knowledge  of  angels,  but  after  this  manner, 
fome  way  or  other  in  proportion  to  what  we  find  and 
obferve  in  ourfelves.  And  though  we  cannot  but  allow 
that  the  infinite  power  and  wifdom  of  God  may  frame 
creatures  with  a  thoufand  other  faculties  and  ways  of 
perceiving  things  without  them,  than  what  we  have : 
yet  our  thoughts  can  go  no  farther  than  our  own :  fo 
impoffible  it  h  for  us  to  enlarge  our  very  guelfcs  be- 
yond the  ideas  received  from  our  own  fenfation  and  re* 
flection.  The  fuppoiition  at  leaft,  that  angels  do  fome- 
times  affume  bodies,  needs  not  ftartle  us;  fincc  fome 
of  the  mod  antient  and  mod  learned  fathers  of  the 
church  feemed  to  believe,  that  they  had  bodies :  and 
this  is  certain,  that  their  Hate  and  way  of  exigence  is 
unknown  to  us, 

§.  14.  But  to  return  to  the  matter  in    Complex 
hand,  the  ideas  we  have  of  fubftances,  and    '^J^[  ^"'*- 
the  ways  we  come  by  them  5  1  Cay »  ovlx  ^^^- 
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cifick  ideas  of  .fubftances  are  nothing  clfe  but  a  collec- 
tion of  a  certain  number  of  fiinple  ide9s»  confidered  ^ 
united  in  one  thing.  Thefe  ideas  of  fubftances,  though 
they  arc  commonly  fimple  apprehcnlions,  and  the  names 
of  them  fnnplc  terms  ;  yet  in  cffed.  are  complex  and 
compounded.  Thus  the  idea  which  an  Englifhman  fig- 
nines  by  the  name  Swan,  is  white  colour,  long  neck, 
red  beak,  black  legs,  and  whole  feet,  and  all  thefe  of  a 
certain  fize,  with  a  power  of  fwimming  in  the  water, 
and  making  a  certain  kind  of  noife :  and  perhaps,  to 
a  man  who  has  long  obferved  this  kind  of  birds,  fomt 
other  properties  which  all  terminate  in  fenfible  limpk 
ideas,  ail  united  in  one  common  fabjecl. 
Ideaoffpi-  §'  '5'  Bcfides  the  complex  ideas  we  havc 

ritual  fub-  of  material  fenliblc  fubftances,  of  which  I 
ilanccfi  as  have  laft  fpoken,  by  the  fimpLe  ideas  v{c 
clear  as  of        j^^y^  taken  from   thoie  operations   of  our 

tcaily  lab-  .J  1  •   i_  ^    •  J   •!     • 

ftanccf.  ^^^^  minds,  which  we  expermient  daily  m 

ourfelves,  as  thinking,  underftanding,  wiU« 
ing,  knowing,  and  power  of  beginning  motion,  &c. 
co-cxirting  in  fom.e  fubftance:  we  are  able  40  frame 
the  complex  idea  of  an  immaterial  fpirit.  And  thus, 
by  putting  together  the  ideas  of  thinking,  perceiving, 
liL)erty,  and  power  of  moving  themfeivcs  and  other 
tilings,  we  have  as  clear  a  perception  and  notion  of 
immaterial  fubftances,  as  we  have  of  material.  For 
putting  together  the  ideas  of  thinking  and  willing,  or 
tlie  power  of  moving  or  quieting  corporeal  motion, 
Toiiicd  to  fubftance,  of  which]  we  have  no  diftinrt  idea, 
wc  have  the  idea  of  an  immaterial  fpirit;  and  by  put- 
ting together  the  ideas  of  coherent  folid  parts,  and  a 
power  of  being  moved,  joined  with  fubftance,  of  which 
Iikcwifc  we  have  no  politive  idea,  wc  have  the  idea  of 
3i:attcr.  The  one  is  as  clear  and  diftinct  an  idea  as 
the  other:  the  idea  of  thinking,  and  moving  a  body, 
being  as  clear  and  diftindt  ideas,  as  the  ideas  of  exten- 
fion,  folidity,  and  being  m.oved.*  For  our  idea  of  fub- 
ftance is  equally  obfcurc,  or  .none  at  all  in  both:  it  is 
but  a  fuppofed  I  know  not  what,  to  fupport  thofc  ideas 
we  call  accidents.  It  is  for  w-ant  of  rcHcdlion  that  wc 
are  apt  to  think,  that  our  fenfcs  ftiow  us  nothing  but 
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material  things.  Every  aft  of  fenfation,  when  duly 
con(idered>  gives  us  an  equal  view  of  both  parts  of  na- 
ture, the  corporeal  and  fpiritual.  For  whilft  I  know, 
by  feeing  or  hearing,  &c.  that  there  is  fomc  corporeal 
being  without  me,  the  objcd  of  that  fenfation ;  I  do 
more  certainly  know,  that  there  is  fomc  fpiritual  bclng^ 
within  me  that  fees  and  hears.  This,  I  mull  be  con- 
vinced, cannot  be  the  adion  of  bare  infcnfiblc  mat- 
ter; nor  ever  could  be,  without  an  ifimiaterial  think- 
ing being. 

$.  16.  By  the  complex  idea  of  ej^tended.     No  idea  of 
figured,    coloured,   and   all   other   fcnfible    abilrad  Tub- 
qualities,  which  is  all  that  we  know  of  ir,.    ^^^9^ 
wc  are  as  far  from  the  idea  of  the  fubftancc  of  body,  a<i 
if  we  knew  nothing  at  all:  nor  after  all  the  acquaintance 
and  familiarity,  which  we  imagine  we  have  with  mar*- 
ter,  and  the  many  qualities  men  allure  themfelvcs  ihey 
perceive  and  know  in  bodies,  will  it  perhaps  upon  exa- 
mination be  found,  that  they  have  any  more,  or  clearer, 
primary  ideas  belonging  to  body,   than  they  have  be- 
longing to  immaterial  fpirit. 

%.  17.  The  primary  ideas  wc  have  pccu-     Thccohefioa 
liar  to  body,  as  contradiftinguilhed  to  fpi-    of  folid  parts 
rit,  are  the  cohelion  of  folid,  and  conic-    thf  Snal''' 
quently  feparable,  parts,  and   a   power  of    ideas  ot" 
communicating  motion  by  impulfc.    Thcfc,     body.] 
I  think,  are  the  original  ideas  proper  and 
peculiar  to  body ;  for  figure  is  but  the  confequence  of 
ixnite  extenfion, 

§.  18.  The  ideas  we  have  belonging,  and     Thinking 
peculiar  to  fpirit,  are  thinking  and  will,  or    ^"^  Kionv-ity 
a  power  of  putting  body  into  motion  by    [j^as  o?fpZ 
thought,   and  which  is  conilqucnt  to  it,     rit, 
liberty.     For  as  body  cannot  but  commu- 
nicate its  motion  by  impulfc  to  another  body,  which  it 
meets  with  at  reil;  fo  the  mind  can  put  bodies  into 
motion,  or  forbear  to  do  fo,  as  it  plcafcs.     The  idea;; 
of  exiftence,   duration,  and  mobility,  are  common  to 

them  both- 

§.  19.  There  is  no  rcafon  whv  it  flioulJ    Spirits  capa* 

be  thought   ftrange,    that   I.  nuke  mobi-    [^^^.f  *''''' 
Jir/  belong  to  ipirit ;  tor  havuv^  no  o\\\cx 
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idea  of  motion,  but  chanj^e  of  diftance  with  other  be- 
ings that  arc  conlidered  as  at  reft ;  and  finding,  that 
fpirits,  as  *e!l  as  bodies,  cannot  operate  but  where 
they  arc,  and  that  fpirits  do  operate  at  fcvcml  times 
in  federal  places ;  I  cannot  but  attribute  change  of 
place  to  all  finite  fpirits ;  (for  of  the  infinite  fprrii  I 
ipeak  not  here.)  For  my  foul  being  a  real  being,  as 
veil  as  my  body,  is  certainly  as  capable  of  changing 
diftance  with  any  other  body,  or  being,  as  body  itfctf  j 
and  fo  is  capable  of  motion.  And  if  a  mathematician 
can  conlider  a  certain  diftance,  or  a  change  of  that  dif- 
tance between  two  points,  one  may  certainly  conceive 
■a  diftance,  and  a  change  of  diftance  between  two  fpi- 
rits :  and  fo  conceive  their  motion,  their  approach  or 
removal,  one  from  another. 

$.  20.  Every  one  finds  in  himfelf,  that  his  foul  can 
fbink,  will,  and  operate  on  his  body  in  the  place  where 
that  is;  but  cannot  operate  on  a  body,  or  in  a  place  an 
hundred  miles  diftant  from  it.  No-body  can  imagine, 
that  his  foul  can  think,  or  move  a  body  at  Oxford, 
whilft  he  is  at  London;  and  cannot  but  know,  that, 
being  united  to  his  body,  it  conftantly  changes  place 
all  the  whole  journey  between  Oxford  and  London,  as 
the  coach  or  horfe  does  that  carries  him,  and  I  think 
may  be  faid  to  be  truly  all  that  while  in  motion  ;  or  if 
that  will  not  be  allowed  to  afford  us  a  clear  idea  enough 
of  its   motion,   its   being  feparatcd  from   the   body  in 

I   death,  1  think,  will ;  for  to  conlider  it  as  going  out  of 

I    the  body,  or  leaving  it,  and  yet  to  have  no  idea  of  in 

!   motion,  fcems  to  mc  impolTiblc. 

§.  2  1.  If  it  be  faid  by  any  one,  that  it  cannot  change 

'■  place,  bccaiifc  it  bath  none,  for  the  fpirits  arc  not  in 
loco,  but  ubi ;  I  fuppofe  that  way  of  talking  will  not 
now  be  of  much  weight  to  many,  in  an  age  that  is  not 
much  difpofed  to  admire,  or  fufter  ihemfclves  to  be 
deceived  by  fuch  unintelligible  ways  of  fpeaking.  But 
if  any  one  thinks  there  is  any  fen fe  in  that  diftiniSion, 
and  that  it  is  applicable  to  our  prefent  purpofe,  I  defire 
him  to  put  it  into  intelligible  hnglifti;  and  then  from 
thinCL'draw  a  reafon  to  ftiow,  that  immaterial  fpirits 
are  r.j:  cijpable  of  motion.    Indeed  motion  cannot  I 


innoc  l^^^ 
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attributed  to  God ;  not  becaufe  he  is  an  immaterial^  but 
becaufe  he  is  an  infinite  fpirit. 

$.  22.  Let  us  compare  then  our  complex  Hcaoffeui 
idea  of  an  immaterial  fpirit  with  our  com-  ^^^^^ 
plex  idea  of  body.,  and  fee  whether  there  be 
any  more  obfcurity  in  one  than  in  the  otbcr^  and  in  which 
moft.  Our  idea  of  body>  as  I  thinks  is  an  extended 
(olid  fubdance,  capable  of  communicating  motion  by 
impulfc:  And  our  idea  of  foul,  as  an  immaterial  fpirit^ 
is  of  a  fubilance  that  thinks,  and  has  a  power  of  ex- 
citing motion  in  body,  by  willing  or  thought.  Thcfc« 
1  think,  are  our  complex  ideas  of  foul  and  body,  as 
contra  diftinguifhed ;  and  now  let  us  examine  which 
has  mod  obfcurity  in  it,  and  ditliculty  to  be  appre- 
hended. I  know,  that  people,  whofe  thoughts  arc  im- 
merfed  in  matter,  and  have  fo  fubjeftcd  their  minds  to 
their  'fenfes,  that  they  feldom  retlcdl  on  any  thing  he-* 
yond  them,  are  apt  to  fay,  they  cannot  comprehend 
a  thinking  thing,  w  hich  perhaps  is  true :  but  I  aifirm^ 
when  they  conlider  it  well,  they  can  no  more  compre- 
hend an  extended  thing. 

§.  23.  If  any  one   fay,    he   knows   not    Cohefionof 
wh^t  it  is  thinks  in  him ;   he  means,  he    ibiid  parts  ia 
knows  not  what  the  fubftance  is  of  that    body  u hard 
thinking  thing :  no  more,  fay  I,  knows  he    ^J|^*^^"' 
what  the  fubflance  is  of  that  folid  thing,    thinking  in  4 
Farther,  if  he  fays  he  knows  not  how  he    foul, 
thinks:    I  anfwer,  neither  knows  he  how 
he    is    extended;    how  the  folid   parts  of  body  are 
united,   or  cohere  together  to  make  cxtenfion.     For 
though  the  prellure  of  the  particles  of  air  mav  ac- 
count for  the  cohefion  of  feveral  parts  of  matter,  that 
are  grofler  than  the  particles  of  air,  and  have  pores 
lefs  than  the  corpufcles  of  air;  yet  the  weight,  or  pref- 
iure  of  the  air,  will  not  explain,  nor  can  be  a  caufe  of 
the  coherence  of  the  particles  of  air  themfclves.     And 
if  the  preflure  of  the  aether,  or  any  fubtiler  matter 
than  the  air,  may  unite,  and  hold  fad  together  the  parts 
of  a  particle  of  air,  as  well  as  other  bodies  ;  yet  it  can- 
not make  bonds  for  itfelf,  and  hold  together  the  parts 
chat  make  Up  every  the  lealt  corpufcle  of  that  materia 
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fubtilis.  So  that  that  hypothefis>  how  ingenioufly  fo« 
ever  explained,  by  Ihowing,  that  the  parts  of  fenfible 
bodies  are  held  together  by  the  prcffure  of  other  exter- 
nal infcnfiblc  bodies,  reaches  not  the  parts  of  the  aether 
itfelf :  and  by  how  much  the  more  evident  it  proves, 
that  the  pares  of  other  bodies  are  held  together  by  the 
external  preffure  of  the  aether,  and  can  have  no  other 
conceivable  caufe  of  their  cohelion  and  union,  by  fo 
much  the  more  it  leaves  us  in  the  dark  concerning  the 
cohefion  of  the  parts  of  the  corpufcles  of  the  aether 
itfelf;  which  we  can  neither  conceive  without  parts, 
they  being  bodies,  and  divifible ;  nor  yet  how  their 
parts  cohere,  they  wanting  that  caufe  of  cohefion, 
which  is  given  of  the  cohefion  of  the  parts  of  all  other 
bodies. 

•  §.  24.  But,  in  truth,  the  preflure  of  any  ambient 
fluid,  how  great  focver,  can  be  no  intelligible  caufe  of 
the  cohefion  of  the  folid  parts  of  matter.  For  though 
fuch  a. preffure  may  hinder  theavulfion  of  two  poliflied 
fuperficies,  one  from  another,  in  a  line  perpendicular 
to  them,  as  in  the  experiment  of  two  polifiied  mar- 
bles; yet  it  can  never,  in  the  lead,  hinder  the  fepara- 
tion  by  a  motion,  in  a  line  parallel  to  thofc  furfaces. 
Becaufe  the  ambient  fluid,  having  a  full  liberty  to  fuc- 
ceed  in  each  point  of  fpace,  defcrted  by  a  lateral  mo- 
tion, refifls  fuch  a  rnotion  of  bodies  fo  joiaed,  no  more 
than  it  would  rcfift  the  motion  of  that  bodv,  were  it 
on  all  fides  environed  by  that  fluid,  and  touched  no 
other  body  :  and  therefore,  if  there  were  no  other  caufe 
of  cohefion,  all  parts  of  bodies  mufl:  be  eafily  feparable 
by  fuf  h  a  lateral  Aiding  motion.  For  if  the  preffure  of 
the  aether  be  the  adequate  caufe  of  cohefion,  wherever 
that  caufe  operates  not,  there  can  be  no  cohefion.  And 
fincc  it  cannot  operate  againfi:  fuch  a  lateral  feparation, 
(as  has  been  (hown)  therefore  in  every  imaginary  plane^ 
interfering  any  mafs  of  matter,  there  could  be  no  more 
cohefion,  than  of  two  poliflied  furfaces,  which  will 
always,  notwithfl:anding  any  imaginable  preffure  of  a 
fluid,  eafily  fiide  one  from  another.  3o  that,  perhapsj 
how  clear  an  idea  foever  we  think  we  have  of  the  ex- 
tcaHon .  of  bodyj  which  is  nothing  but  the  cohefion  of 
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folid  parts^  he  that  r*.ill  well  confider  it  in  his  mind, 
may  have  reafon  to  conclude,  tliit  it  is  as  eafy  for  him 
to  have  a  clear  idea,  how  the  foul  thinks,  as  how  body 
is  extended*  For  fince  body  is  no  farther,  nor  other- 
Wife  extended,  than  by  the  union  and  cohesion  of  its 
folid  parts,  we  Ihall  very  ill  comprehend  the  extcnfiort 
of  body,  wuhout  underftanding  whcreirt  confifts  the 
union  and  cohcflon  of  its  parts  ;  which  fcems  to  me  as 
incomprehcnfible,  as  the  mariner  of  thinkings  and  ho\r 
it  is  performed. 

$.  25*  I  allow  it  is  ufual  for  moft  people  to  wonder 
how  any  one  fhould  find  a  difficulty  in  what  they  think 
they  ^y^ry  day  obferve.  Do  we  not  ftc,  will  they  be 
ready  to  fay,  the  parts  of  bodies  flick  firmly  together? 
Is  there  any  thing  more  common?  And  what  doubt 
can  there  be  made  of  it?  And  the  like,  I  fay,  con- 
tCTTixng  thinking  and  voluntary  motion :  Do  we  not 
every  moment  experiment  it  in  ourfclves :  and  there-* 
fOre  can  it  be  doubted  ?  The  matter  of  fatfl  is  clear,  I 
confefs ;  but  when  we  would  a  little  nearer  look  into 
it,  and  confider  how  it  is  done,  there  I  think  we  are 
at  a  lofs,  both  in  the  one,  and  the  other ;  and  can  as 
little  underfland  how  the  parts  of  body  cohere,  as  how 
we  outfelves  perceive,  or  move.  I  would  have  any  one 
intelligibly  explain  to  me,  how  the  parts  qf  gold,  or* 
brafs,  (that  but  now  in  fufion  were  as  loofe  from  one 
another,  as  the  particles  of  water,  or  the  fands  of  an 
hour-glafsj  come  in  a  few  mpments  to  be  fo  united, 
and  adhere  fo  flrongly  one  to  another,  that  the  utmoft 
force  of  men^s  arms  Cannot  feparate  them  :  a  confider- 
ing  man  will,  I  fuppofe,  be  here  at  a  lofs^  to  fatisfy  his 
own.  Or  another  man's  underftanding. 

$.  26.  The  little  bodies  that  compofe  that  fluid  we 
call  water,  are  fo  extremely  fmall,  that  I  have  never 
heard  of  any  one,  who  by  a  microfcope  (and  yet  I  have 
heard  of  fome  that  have  magnified  to  ten ,  thoufand ; 
nay,  to  much  above  a  hundred  thoufand  times)  pre- 
tended to  perceive  their  diftindl  bulk,  figure,  or  mo- 
tion :  and  the  particles  of  water  are  alfo  fo  perfecflly 
loofe  one  from  another,  that  the  leafl  force  fenfibly 
feparates  them.     Nay,   if  wc  confider  their  ^er^^tv3L%l 
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motion,  wc  ma  ft  allow  them  to  have  no  cohcfion  one 
-with  another :  and  yet  let  but  |a  fharp  cold  come,  they 
unite,  they  confolidate,  thefe  little  atoms  cohere,  and 
are  not,  without  great  force,  fejparable.  He  that  could 
find  the  bonds  that  tic  thefe  heaps  of  loofe  little  bodies 
together  fo  firmly  j  he  that  could  make  known  the  ce- 
ment that  makes  them  ftick  fo  fall  one  to  another: 
wpuld  difcover  a  great,  and  yet  unknown  fecret :  and 
yet  when  that  was  done,  would  he  be  far  enough  from 
making  the  extenfion  of  body  (which  is  the  cohefion 
of  its  folid  parts)  intelligible,  till  he  could  (how  wherein 
confifted  the  union,  or  confolidation  of  the  parts  of 
thofe  bonds,  or  of  that  cement,  or  of  the  lead  particle 
of  matter  that  exifts.  Whereby  it  appears,  that  this 
primary  and  fuppofcd  obvious  quality  of  body  will  be 
found,  when  examined,  to  be  as  incomprehenfible  as 
any  thing  belonging  to  our  minds,  and  a  folid  extended 
fuhftance  as  hard  to  be  conceived  as  a  thinking  im- 
material one,  whatever  difficulties  fome  would  raife 
againfl  it. 

$.  27.  For  to  extend  our  thoughts  a  little  farther, 
that  prefTure,  which  is  brought  to  explain  the  cohefion 
of  bodies,  is  as  unintelligible  as  the  cohefion  itfelf. 
For  if  matter  be  confidered,  as  no  doubt  it  is,  finite, 
let  any  one  fend  his  contemplation  to  the  extremities 
of  ti^iC  univerfe,  and  there  fee  what  conceivable  hoops, 
what  bond  he  can  imagine  to  hold  this  mafs  of  matter 
in  fo  clofe  a  preflure  together;  from  whence  flee!  has 
its  firmnefs,  and  the  parts  of  a  diamond  their  hardnefs 
and  indifTolubility.  If  matter  be  finite,  it  mufl  have 
its  extremes ;  ?nd  there  mufl  be  fomcthing  to  hinder  it 
from  fcattering  afunder.  If,  to  avoid  this  difficulty, 
any  one  will  throw  himfelf  into  the  fuppofition  and 
abyfs  of  infinite  matter,  let  him  confidcr  what  light  he 
thereby  brings  to  the  cohefion  of  body,  and  whether 
he  be  ever  the  nearer  making  it  intelligible,  by  re- 
folving  it  into  a  fuppofion,  the  moft  abfurd  and  moft 
incomprehenfible  of  all  other :  So  far  is  our  extenfion 
of  body  (which  is  nothing  but  the  cohefion  of  folid 
parts)  from  being  clearer,  or  more  diftind,  when  wc 

6  would 
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xvould  inquire  into  the  nature,  caufe,  or  manner  of  \U 
than  the  idea  of  thinking. 

J.  28.  Another  idea  we  have  of  body  is  Commumca. 
the  power  of  communication  or  motion :  by  Hon  of  mo- 
impulfe :  and  of  our  fouls,  the  power  (rf  tion  by  im- 
exciting  motion  by  thought.  Thefe  ideas,  P*^'^*  ®'  ^X 
the  one  of  body,  the  other  of  our  minds,  cquafjy  in- 
evcry  day's  experience  clearly  furnilhes  us  idligiblc, 
with  :  but  if  here  again  we  inquire  how  this 
is  done,  we  are  equally  in  the  dark.  For  to  the  com- 
munication of  motion  by  impulfe,  wherein  as  much 
motion  is  loft  to  one  body,  as  is  got  to  the  other,  which 
is  the  ordinarieft  cafe,  we  can  have  no  other  concep- 
tion, but  6f  the  paffing  of  motion  out  of  one  body  into 
another:  which,  I  think,  is  as  obfcure  and  uncon- 
ceivable, as  how  our  minds  move  or  ftop  our  bodies 
by  thought;  which  we  every  moment  find  they  do. 
The  increafe  of  motion  by  innpulfe,  which  is  obferved 
or  believed  fometimes  t6  happen,  is  yet  harder  to  be 
underfto^.  We  have  by  daily  experience  clear  evi- 
dence of  motion  produced  both  by  impulfe  and  by 
thought;  but  the  manner  how,  hardly  comes  within 
our  comprehenfion :  we  are  equally  at  a  lofs  in  both. 
So  that  however  we  conlider  motion,  and  its  commu- 
nication, either  from  bod'y  or  fpirit,  the  idea  which 
belongs  to  fpirit  is  at  leaft  as  clear  as  that  which  be- 
longs to  body.  And  if  we  confider  the  adive  power 
of  moving^  or,  as  I  may  call  it,  motivity,  it  is  much 
clearer  in  fpirit  than  body  ;  fihce  two  bodies,  placed  by 
one  another  at  reft«  witl  never  afford  us  the  idea  of 
a  power  in  the  one  to  move  the  other,  but  by  a  bor- 
rowed motion:  whereas  the  mind,  every  day,  affords 
us  ideas  of  an'  active  power  of  moving  of  bodies ;  and 
therefore  it  is  worth  our  confideration,  whether  adlive 
power  be  not  the  proper  attribute  of  fpirits,  and  paf- 
five  power  of  matter.  Hence  may  be  conjedlured,  that 
created  fpirits  are  not  totally  feparate  from  matter; 
becaufe  they  are  both  acflive  and  paflive.  Pure  fpirit, 
viz.  God,  is  only  aftive ;  pure  matter  is  only  paffive ; 
thofc  beings  that  are  both  aftive  and  paffive,  we  may 
judge  to  partaj^e  of  both.     But  be  that  as  it  \vllU  t 
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think,  we  huve  as  many,  and  as  clear  ideas  belonging  to 
fpirit,  as  ue  have  belonging  lo  body,  the  fubflancc  of 
each  being  equally  unknown  to  us  j  and  the  idea  uf 
thinking  in  fpirit  as  clear  a3  of  cxtcnlion  in  body; 
and  the  communication  of  motion  by  thought,  which 
we  attribute  to  fpirit,  is  as  evident  as  that  by  impulfc, 
which  \\t  afcribe  to  body.  Conftanc  experience  makes 
us  fcnllble  of  both  ihcfe,  though  our  narrow  undcr- 
ftandings  ran  comprehend  neither.  For  when  the  mind 
would  look  beyond  thofc  original  ideas  we  have  from 
ienfation  or  reflecHon,  and  penetrate  into  their  caufes, 
and  manner  of  produiftion,  we  find  ftill  it  difcovcrs 
iiothing  but  its  oun  Ihorc-fightcdncfs. 

§.  29,  To  conclude:  fenlaEion  convinces  us,  that 
there  arc  folid  extended  fubflanccs ;  and  refledlion,  that 
there  are  thinking  ones:  experience  afUircs  us  of  the 
exillcnce  of  fuch  beings;  and  that  the  one  hath  a  power 
to  move  body  by  impulfc,  the  other  by  thought  j  tbU 
we  Qinnot  doubt  of.  Experience,  I  fay,  every  moment 
furnifbcs  us  with  the  clear  ideas,  both  of  the  one  and 
the  other.  But  beyond  ihefe  ideas,  as  rccciVcd  from 
their  proper  fources,  our  faculties  will  not  reach.  If 
we  would  inquire  farther  into  their  nature,  caufcs,  and 
manner,  we  perceive  not  the  nature  of  exlcniion  clearer 
than  we  do  of  thinking.  If  we  would  explain  them 
any  farther,  one  is  as  eafy  as  the  other  ;  and  there  is  no 
more  difficulty  to  conceive  how  a  fubfiance  we  know 
not  fhould  by  thought  fet  body  into  motion,  than  how 
a  fubfiance  we  know  not  Ihould  by  impulfe  fet  body 
into  motion.  So  that  we  are  no  more  able  to  difcovcf 
wherein  the  ideas  belonging  to  body  confift,  than  thofe 
belonging  to  fpirit.  From  whence  it  feems  probable 
to  me,  that  the  iimple  ideas  we  receive  from  fcnfolion 
and  rcHedion  are  tlic  boundaries  of  our  thoughts^  be- 
yond which  the  mind,  whatever  efforts  it  would  make, 
is  not  able  to  advance  one  jot ;  nor  can  it  make  any  dif- 
coveries,  when  ic  would  pry  into  the  nature  and  hidden 
caufcE  of  thofe  ideas. 

Idea  of  body  §.  30.  So  that,  in  fhort,  the  idea  we  have 
■nd  ffririt  of  fpirit,  compared  with  the  idea  we  have 
♦(.flipaicd.        pf  IjqJ^_  ^^^^^  ji^yg  .  ji^g  fubftancc  of  fpj- 
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rit  is  unknown  to  us ;  and  fo  is  the  fubllance  of  body 

equally  unknown   to  us.      Two  primary  qualities  or 

properties  of  body,  viz.  folid  coherent  i>arts  and  im- 

pulfe,    we  have  diftindl  clear  ideas  of:     fo  likewife 

we  know,  and  have  diftind  clear  ideas  of  two  primary 

qualities  or  properties  of  fpirit,  viz.  thinking,  and  a 

power  of  adtion ;  i.  e.  a  power  of  beginning  or  ftop^ 

ping  feveral  thoughts  or  motions.     We  have  alfo  the 

ideas  of  feveral  qualities  inherent  in  bodies,  and  have 

the  .clear  diflindl  ideas  of  them  %  which  qualities  are  but 

the  various  modifications  of  the  extcnfion  of  cohering 

folid  parts,  and  their  motion.     We  have  likewife  the 

ideas  of  the  feveral  modes  of  thinking,  vi2.  believing, 

doubting,  intending!  fearing,   hoping;   all  which  are 

but  the  feveral  modes  of  thinking.     We  have  alfo  the 

ideas  of  willing,  and  movii^  the  body  confequent  to 

it,  and  with  the  body  itfelf  too ;  for,  as  has  been  Ihowi^j 

fpirit  h  capable  of  motion* 

$•31.  Lkftly,    if  this  notion  of  imma-    The  notion 

tcrial  fpirit  may  have  perhaps  fome  diffi-    oi  fpirit  in* 

cultics  ih  it  not  eafy  to  be  explained,  we    ^^^^^  "^ 
•  L      r  r     '^      J  more  diffi- 

have  therefore  no  more  realon-  to  deny  or    culty  in  it 

doubt  the  exigence  of  fuch  fpirits,    than    than  that  of 
we  have  to  deny  or  doubt  the  exiftcncc  of    *^y» 
body;  becaufe  the  notion  of  body  is  cum- 
bered with  fome  difficulties  very  hard,  and  perhaps  im-^ 
pofllble  to  be  explained  or  underftood  by  us.     For  I 
would  fain  have  inftanccd  any  thing  in  our  notion  of 
fpirit  more  perplexed,  or  nearer  a  contradi&ion,  than 
the  very  notion  of  body  includes  in  it :  the  divifibility 
in  infinitum  of  any  finite  extenfion  involving  us,  whe- 
ther we  grant  or  deny  it,  in  confequences  impolfibje  to 
be  explicated  or  made  in  our  appreheniions  conliftent ; 
confequences  that  carry  greater  difficultyi  and  more  ap-^ 
parent  abfurdity,  than  any  thing  can  follow  jfrom  the 
notion  of  an  immaterial  knowing  fubftance. 

§.  32.  Which  we  arc  not  at  all  to  won-     Weknowno- 
der  at,  fince  we  having  but  fome  few  fuper-'    thing  bq'onj 
licial  ideas  of  things,  difcovcrcd  to  us  only    ^j^/^j   '^ 
bjr  the    fenfes    from    without,    or  by   the 
mind,  refledling  on  what  it  experimcws  iw  U&ll  viW\- 
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in,  have  no  knowledge  beyond  that,  much  lefs  of  the 
internal  conftitution;  and  true  nature  of  things,  being 
deftitufe  of  faculties,  to  attain  it.  And  therefore  expe- 
rimenting and  difcovering  in  ourfelves  knowledge,  and 
the  power  of  voluntary  motion,  as  certainly  as  wc  ex- 
periment, or  difcover  in  things  without  us,  the  cohe- 
lion  and  fcparation  of  folid  parts,  which  is  the  exten- 
lion  and  motion  of  bodies  \  we  have  as  much  rcafon  to 
be  fntisficd  with  our  notion  ot  immaccrial  fpirii,  as 
■with  our  notion  of  body,  and  the  exiHence  of  the  one 
as  well  as  the  other,  tor  it  being  no  more  a  contra- 
didlion  that  thinking  ihould  cxift,  fcparaie  and  inde- 
pendent from  folidicy,  than  it  is  a  coniradiction  that 
Jblidity  Ihould  exift,  feparate  and  independent  from 
thinking,  they  being  both  but  fimple  ideas,  inde- 
pendent one  from  anothc^ ;  and  having  as  clear  and 
oiftinCl  ideas  in  us  of  thinking,  as  of  folldity:  I 
know  not  why  we  may  not  as  well  allow  a  thinking 
thing  without  folidity,  i.  e.  immaterial,  to  exift,  as  a 
folid  thing  without  thinking,  i.e.  matter,  to  exift; 
cfpecially  fmce  it  is  not  harder  to  conceive  how  think- 
ing (liould  exift  without  matter,  than  how  matter  ihould 
think.'  For  whenfoevLr  wc  would  proceed  beyond  thefc 
fimpic  ideas  we  have  from  fcnfation  and  rcfledion,  and 
dive  farther  into  the  nature  of  ihmgs,  we  fall  prefcntly 
into  darknefs  and  pbfcuricy,  perplextdnefs  and  difficul- 
ties ;  and  can  difcover  nothing  farther  but  our  own 
blindnefs  and  ignorance.  But  w  hichcvcr  of  thefe  com- 
plex ideas  beclcarcll',  that  of  body,  or  immaterial  fpi- 
rit,  this  is  evident,  that  the  iimple  ideas  that  make 
them  up  are  no  other  than  what  we  have  received  from 
fenfation  or  reflection ;  and  fo  is  it  of  all  ouj-  other  ideas 
offubftances,  even  of  God  himfelf. 
IdcfofGoii;  ^-  33-  f^of  'f  *e  examine  the  idea  wc 
have  of  the  incomprebenfible  fupreirte  be- 
ing, we  (hall  find,  that  we  come  by  it  the  fame  way ; 
and  that  the  complex  ideas  we  have  both  of  God  and 
feparate  fpirits  arc  made  up  of  the  Iimple  ideas  wc 
receive  from  reflefftion :  v.  g.  having,  from  what  wc 
experiment  in  ourfelv«,  got  the  icUas  of  exiftencc  and 
(/urac/on  ;,  of  knovilcdp^e  and  power  j  of  pleafure  and 
J^appincfs ;  and  of  [evetal  oi.\\ti  «^i\\ut,i  ^ivA  ■^•Kcrs,'    ] 
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ivhich  it  is  better  to  have  than  to  be  Avithout :  whcs  ivc 
would  frame  an  idea  the  mod  fui table  we  can-  to  the 
fupreme  being,  we  enlarge  every  one  of  thcfe  with  orfr 
idea  of  infinity ;  and  fo  putting  them  together,  make 
our  complex  idea  of  God.  For  that  the  mind  has,fuc)i 
a  power  of  enlarging  fome  of  its  ideas,  received  from 
renfation  and  refledtion,  has  been  already  fhown. 

$.  34.  If  I  find  that  I  know  fome  few  things,  and 
fome  of  them,  or  all,  perhaps  impcrfedly,  I  can  frame 
an  idea  of  knowing  twice  as  many ;  which  I  can  double 
again,  as  often  as  I  can  add  to  number ;  and  thus  en- 
laige  my  idea  of  knowledge,  by  extending  its  compre- 
henfion  to  all  things  exifting,  or  pofTible.  The  fame 
al(b  I  can  do  of  knowing  them  more  perfedlly ;  i.  e. 
all  their  qualities,  powers,  caufes,  confequencesj  and 
relations.  Sec.  till  all  be  perfedly  known  that  is  in 
them,  or  can  any  way  relate  to  them ;  and  thus  frame 
the  idea  of  infinite  or  boundlefs  knowledge.  The  fame 
may  alfo  be  done  of  power,  till  we  come  to  that  we 
call  infinite ;  and  alfo  of  the  duration  of  exifience,  with- 
out beginning  or  end ;  and  fo  frame  the  idea  of  an 
eternal  being.  The  degrees  or  extent  wherein  we  afcribe 
exiftence,  power,  wifdom,  and  all  other  perfedlions 
(which  we  can  have  any  ideas  of)  to  that  fovereign  be- 
ing which  we  call  God,  being  all  boundlefs  and  infi* 
nite,  we  frame  the  bed  idea  of  him  our  minds  are 
capable  of:  all  which  is  done,  I  fay,  by  enlarging  thofc 
iimple  ideas  we  have  taken  from  the  operations  of  our 
own  minds,  by  refleftion ;  or  by  our  fcnfes,  from  cx^ 
cerior  things  3  to  that  vafinefs  to  which  infinity  can  ex- 
tend them. 

f:  35.  For  it  is  infinity,  which  joined  to  j^^of  God*' 
our  ideas  of  exifience,  power,  knowledge. 
Sec.  makes  that  complex  idea,  whereby  we  rcprefent  to 
ourfelves,  the  befl:  we  can,  the  .fupreme  being.  For 
though  in  his  own  eflcnce  f\vhich  certainly  we  do  not 
know,  not  knowing  the  real  eflence  of  a  pebble,  or  a 
fly,  or  of  our  own  fclves)  God  be  fimple  and  uncom-- 
pounded ;  yet,  I  think,  I  may  fay  we  have  no  other  idea 
of  him,  but  a  complex  one  of  exiftence,  knowledge, 
power>  happincfs,  &c,  infinite  s^nd  cteru^^l-.  v^VA.O\^x^^ 
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all  diftindl  ideas,  and  fome  of  them,  being  relative,  are 
iigain  compounded  of  others ;  all  which  being,  as  has 
been  fliown,  originally  goc  from  fcnfation  and  refledtionj 
go  to  make  up  the  idea  or  notion  we  have  of  God. 
K  idea "  ^'  3^'  '^'^^^  farther  is  to  be  obfcrved, 

our  complex  that  there,  is  no  idea  we  attribute  to  God, 
oneoffpirics,  bating  infinity,  which  is  not  alfo  a  part  of 
but  thofc  got  Qur  complex  idea  of  other  ipidtSt  BccaufCi 
tionor^ec-  being  capable  of  no  other  limple  ideas,  be- 
cion^  longing  to  any  thing  but  body,  but  thofc 

which  by  refleftion  we  receive  from  the 
operation  of  pur  own  minds,  we  can  attribute  to  f{M* 
rits  no  other  but  what  we  receive  from  thence :  and  all 
the  difference  we  can  put  between  them  in  our  coni- 
templacion  of  fpirits,  is  only  in  the  feveral  extents  and 
degrees  of  their  knowledge,  power,  duration,  happi- 
nefs.  Sec.  For  that  in  our  ideas,  as  well  of  fpirits,  a« 
of  other  things,  we  are  rcftraincd  to  thofe  we  receive 
from  fenfation  and  refledion,  is  evident  from  hence, 
that  in  our  ideas  of  fpirits,  how  much  foever  advanced 
in  perfeftion  beyond  thofe  of  bodies,  even  to  that  of 
infinite,  we  cannot  yet  have  any  idea  of  the  manner 
vherein  they  difcover  their  thoughts  one  to  another: 
though  we  i^ufl:  ncceflarily  conclude,  that  feparate  fpir 
rits,  which  are  beings  that  have  perfedler  knowledge 
and  greater  happinefs  than  wt,  mull  needs  have  alfo  a 
perfedler  way  of  communicating  their  thoughts  than 
we  have,  who  are  fain  to  make  ufe  of  corporeal  fign$ 
and  particular  founds ;  which  arc  therefore  of  mod  ge- 
neral ufe,  as  being  the  bed  and  quickeft  we  are  capable 
of.  But  of  immediate  communication,  having  no  exr 
periment  in  ourfelvcs,  and  confcqucntly  no  notion  of 
It  at  all,  we  have  no  idea  how  fpirits,  which  ufe 
not  words,  can  with  quicknefs,  or  much  Icfs  how  fpi^- 
rits,  that  have  no  bodies,  can  be  mafters  of  their  own 
thoughts,  and  communicate  or  conceal  them  at  plea- 
fure>  though  we  cannot  but  neccffajrily  fupppfp  they 
have  fuch  a  power. 

Recapitula-  §'  37*  ^^^  ^^"^  ^^'^  ^^^^  ^^^^*  ^^^^  ^^^^ 

tipn.  of  ideas  we  have  of  fubllances  of  all  kindsi^ 
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wherein  they  confift,  and  how  \vc  came  by  them. 
From  whence,  I  think,  it  is  very  evident, 

Firft,  That  all  our  ideas  of  the  feveral  forts  of  fub- 
(lances  arc  nothing  but  colledlions  of  fimple  ideas,  with 
a  fuppofition  of  wmething  to  which  they  belong,  and 
in  which  they  fublift ;  though  of  this  fuppofed  fome- 
thing  we  have  no  clear  diftindt  idea  at  alL 

Secondly,  That  all  the  iimplc  ideas,  that  thus  united 
in  one  common  fubdratum  make  up  our  complex  ideas 
of  feveral  forts  of  fubftances,  are  no  other  but  fuch 
as  wc  have  received  from  fenfation  or  refledlion.  So 
that  even  in  thofe  which  we  think  we  are  molt  inti* 
ipately  acquainted  with,  and  that  come  neareft  the  com- 
prehenfion  of  our  moft  enlarged  conceptions,  we  can* 
not  go  beyond  thofe  fimple  ideas.  And  even  in  thofe 
which  feem  moft  remote  from  all  we  have  to  do  with, 
and  do  infinitely  furpafs  any  thing  wc  can  perceive  in 
ourfelves  by  reflcftion,  or  difcover  by  fenfation  in 
other  things,  we  can  attain  to  nothing  but  thofe  fimple 
ideas,  which  we  originally  received  from  fenfation  or 
reQedion ;  as  is  evident  in  the  complex  ideas  we  have 
of  angels,  and  particularly  of  God  himfelf. 

Thirdly,  That  moft  of  the  fimple  ideas,  that  make 
up  our  complex  ideas  of  fubftances,  when  truly  con« 
iidered,  are  only  powers,  however  we  are  apt  to  take 
(hem  for  pofitive  qualities ;  v.  g.  the  greatcft  part  of 
the  ideas  that  make  our  complex  idea  of  gold  are  yeU 
Jownefs,  great  weight,  ductility,  fufibility  and  fqlubility 
in  aqua  regia,  &c.  all  united  together  in  an  unknown 
fubftratum  :  all  which  ideas  arc  nothing  elfe  but  fo  many 
relations  to  other  fubftances,  and  arc  not  really  in  the 
gold,  confidered  barely  in  itfclf,  though  they  depend  oq 
thofe  real  and  primary  qualities  of  its  internal  conftitu- 
tion,  whereby  it  has  a  fitncfs  differently  to  operate,  ,an4 
\>c  operated  on  by  feveral  other  fubilance^. 
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Of  colUnive  Ideas  of  Suijiances* 
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n     J  5-  '•  T)ESIDES  thcfc  complex  ideas  of 

One  Idea.  13  j.^^^^^j  g^gj^    fubftanccs,   as  of 

iTian,  horfe^  gold^  violet,  apple,  &c.  the  mind  hathalfo 
complex  colledlive  ideas  of  fubftances  ;  which  I  fo  calij 
becaufc  fuch  ideas  are  made  up  of  many  particular  fub« 
fiances  confidered  together,  as  united  into  one  idea>  and 
M'hich  fo  joined  are  looked  on  as  one ;  v.  g.  the  idea 
of  fuch  a  collection  of  men  as  make  an  army^  though 
confiding  of  a  great  number  of  diftind  fubftances,  is  as 
much  one  idea,  as  the  idea  of  a  man :  and  the  great 
coUedlivc  idea  of  all  bodies  whatfoever,  fignified  by  the 
name  world,  is  as  much  one  idea,  as  the  idea  of  any 
the  leaft  particle  of  matter  in  it  i  it  fufiicing  to  the 
unity  of  any  idea,  that  it  be  confidered  as  one  rcpre* 
fcntation  or  pidturCj  though  made  up  of  ever  fo  many 
particulars. 

Made  by  the  §•  ^*  Thefe  colledive  ideas  of  fubftances 
power  of  the  mind  makes  by  its  power  of  compoii- 
compofiog:  tion,  and  uniting  feverally  cither  finiple  or 
in  the  wind,  complex  ideas  into  one,  as  it  does  by  the 
fame  faculty  make  the  complex  ideas  of  particular  fub- 
ftances, coniifting  of  an  aggregate  of  divers  fimple 
ideas,  united  In  one  fubftance:  and  as  the  mind,  by 
putting  together  the  repeated  ideas  of  unity,  makes  the 
colleAive  mode,  or  complex  idea  of  any  number,  as  a 
fcore,  or  a  grofs,  &Ct  lo  by  putting  together  fevcral 
particular  fubftances,  it  makes  collective  ideas  of  fub- 
ftances, as  a  troop,  an  army,  a  fvvarm,  a  city,  a  fleet ; 
each  of  which*  every  one  finds,  that  he  represents  to  his 
own  mind  by  one  idea,  in  one  view  ;  and  fo  under  that 
notion  confiders  thofc  feveral  things  as  perfeftly  one, 
as  one  fliip,  or  one  atom.  Nor  is  it  harder  to  conceive, 
how  an  army  of  ten  thoufand  men  fliould  make  one 
idea,  than  how  a  man  ftiould  make  one  idea :  it  being 
As  fcafy  to  the  mind  to  unite  into  one  the  idea  of  a  great 
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number  of  men,  and  confider  it  as  onc^  as  it  is  to 
unite  into  one  particular  all  the  diftin£t  ideas  that  make 
up  the  compofition  of  a  man,  and  confider  them  all 
together  as  one, 

§.  3.  Amongft  fuch  kind  of  colledive    ^^i  artificial 
ideas,  are  to  be  counted  moil  part  of  arti-    things  are 
ficial  things,  at  leaft  fuch  of  them  as  are    collcilivc 
made  up  of  diftinft  fubftances:    and,  in    *^^* 
truth,  if  we  confider  all  thefc  colledive  ideas  aright,  a» 
army,  conftellation,  univerfe,  as  they  are  iinitcd  into 
fo  many  fingle  ideas,  they  are  but  the  artificial  draughts 
of  the  mind;  bringing  things  very  remote,  and  inde- 
pendent on  one  another,  into  one  view,  the  better  to 
contemplate  and  difcourfe  of  them,   united   into  one 
conception,  and  lignified  by  one  name.     For  there  are 
no  things  fo  remote,  no;r  fo  contrary,  which  the  mind 
cannot,  by  this  art  of  compofition,  bring  into  one  idea ; 
as  is  vifible  in.that  lignificd  by  the  univerfe. 
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Of  Relafhn, 
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^'  "'  TJESlDtS  the  ideas,  Whether  fim-    ^.  . 

XJ  pic  or  complex,  that   the  .mind    ^hau*^'* 
has  of  things,  as  they  are  in  tl^emfelves, 
there  are  others  it  gets  from  their  comparifon  ong  with 
another.     The  underftanding^j  -in   the  confideration  of 
any   thing,  is  not  confined  to  that  prccifc  -ohjcdt:  it 
can  carry  any  idea  as  it  were  beyond  itftlf,  ,or  .at  Iciift 


carry  its  view  frohn  one  to  the  oihcr:.  this  isj  ^  the 
words  import,  relation  and  refpcdl;  anJ  the  ^enomi^ 
nations  given  to  pofitiye  things,'  Intimating  thit  refpcc'l^ 
and  ferving  as  marks  to  lei^  the:  thoughts  beyond  the 
fubjedt  itfelf  denominatecj  to.  iomething  diftin<S  frp"^ 
it>  are  what  we  call  relatives  :  and  the  ttvi^^^^^  Co  hrou^Kt 
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together,  related.  Thus,  when  the  mind  confiden 
C»ius  as  fuch  a  pofitive  being,  it  takes  nothing  into  that 
idea,  but  what  rcaliy  cxifts  in  Caius  i  v,  g.  when  I 
cotifider  him  as  a  man,  I  have  nothing  in  niy  mind  but 
the  complex  idea  of  the  fpeciea,  man.  So  likewife, 
when  I  fay  Caius  is  a  white  man,  I  have  nothing  but 
the  bare  confideration  of  a  man  who  hath  that  white 
colour.  But  when  I  gave  Caius  the  name  hulband,  I 
intimate  fome  other  perfon  ;  and  when  1  give  him  the 
name  whiter,  I  intimate  fome  other  thing:  in  boih 
cafes  my  thought  is  led  to  fomething  beyond  Caius, 
and  there  arc  two  things  brought  into  confideration. 
And  llncc  any  idea,  whether  (imple  or  complex,  may  be 
the  occafion  why  the  mind  thus  brings  two  things  to- 
gether, and  as  it  were  takes  a  view  of  them  at  once, 
though  ftill  confidered  asdidindl;  therefore  any  of  our 
ideas  may  be  the  foundation  of 'relation.  As  in  the 
above-mentioned  inftance,  the  contraft  and  ceremony 
of  marriage  with  Scmpronia  is  the  occafion  of  the  de- 
nomination or  relation  of  hulband ;  and  the  colour 
white  the  occalion  why  he  is  faid  to  be  whiter  than 
ftec-ftone, 

$.  2.  Thcfe,  and  the  like  relations,  cx- 
preflcd  by  relative  tcrnii,  that  have  others 
anfwering  them,  with  a  reciprocal  intima- 
tion, as  father  and  fon,  bigger  and  lefs, 
caiifc  and  cffcti:,  are  very  obvious  to  every 
one,  and  every  body  at  firtt  fight  perceives 
the  relation.  For  father  and  fon,  hulband  and  wife, 
and  fuch  other  correlative  terms,  feem  fo  nearly  to  be- 
loiig  one  to  another,  and  through  cuftom  do  fo  readily 
chime  and  anfwer  one  another  in  people's  memories, 
that,  upon  the  naming  of  cither  of  them,  the  thoughts 
are  prcfcntly  carried  beyond  the  thing  fo  named  ;  and 
iio-hody  overlooks  or  doubts  of  a  relation,  where  it  is 
fo  plainly  intimated.  But  where  languages  have  failed 
to  give  correlative  names,  there  the  relation  is  no( 
always  fo  eafily  taken  notice  of.  Concubine  is,  no 
doubt,  a  relative  name,  as  well  as  wife:  but  in  lan- 
guages where  this,  and  the  like  words,  have  not  a  cor- 
rclafive  term,  there  people  are  not  fo  apt  to  take  theni 
"*''    ■  '"•  •-^' '■■■  '■■■'  ""'  V» 
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to  be  foj  as  wanting  that  evident  mark  of  relation 
\irhich  is  between  correlatives,  which  feem  to  explain 
one  another,  and  not  to  be  able  to  exift,  but  together. 
Hence  it  is,  that  many  of  thofe  names  which,  duly 
confidered,  do  include  evident  relations,  have  beco 
called  external  denominations.  But  all  names,  that  aie 
more  than  empty  founds,  muft  fignify  fome  idea,  whicli 
is  either  in  the  thing  to  which  the  name  is  applied  ;  and 
then  it  is  pofitivc,  and  is  looked  on  as  united  to,  and 
cxifting  in  the  thing  to  which  the  denomination  is 
given:  or  elfe  it  arifes  from  the  refpcft  the  mind  finds 
in  it  to  fomething  diftindt  from  it,  with  which  it  con- 
fiders  it ;.  and  then  it  concludes  a  relation. 

§.  3.  Another  fort  of  relative  terms  there    ^^^^  ^^^^ 
is,  which  are  not  looked  on  to  be  either    ingiy  abfci- 
relative,  or  fo  much  as  external  denomina*    lute  terms 
tions  ;  which  yet,  under  the  form  and  ap-    contain  rcla^ 
pearance  of  lignifying  fomething  abfolute  in 
the  fubjedt,  do  conceal  a  tacit,  though  lefs  obfervable 
relation.    Such  are  the  feemingly  pofitive  terms^of  old, 
great,  imperfedt,  &c.  whereof  I  (hall  have  occafion  to 
fpeak  more  at  large  in  the  following  chapter's. 

§.  4.  This  farther  may  be  obferved,  that  R^i^fi^n  ^\i, 
the  ideas  of  relation  may  be  the  fame  in  ferent  from 
men,  who  have  far  different  ideas  of  the  thethipgcrc- 
things  that  arc  related,  or  that  are  thus  ^'^' 
compared ;  v.  g.  thofe  who  have  far  different  ideas  of 
A  man,  may  yet.  agree  in  the  notion  of  a  father:  which 
is  a  notion  fuperinduced  to  the  fubftance,  or  man,  and 
refers  only  to  an  aC^  of  th$it  thing  called  man,  whereby 
he  contributed  to  the  generation  of  one  of  his  own  kind, 
let  man  be  what  it  will. 

§.5.   The  nature  therefore  of  relation    chsniwof 
coniifts  in  the  referring  or  comparing  two    relation  xna^ 
things  one  to  another;  from  which  com-    be  without 
pariion,  one  or  both  comes  to  be  denomi*    ^5icf*Wea 
nated.     And  if  either  of  thofe  things  be    ^      «RJ    ^ 
removed  or  ceafe  to  be,  the  relation  ceafes,  and  the  de- 
nomination confequent  to  it,  though  the  other  receive 
in  itfclf  no  alteration  at  all :  v.  g.  Caius,  whom  I  x:on- 
iider  to-day  as  a  father,  ceafes  to  be  fo  to-morrow^  only 
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by  the  death  of  his  fon,  without -any  alteration  made 
in  himfelf.  Nay,  barely  by  the  miftd's  changing  the 
objeft  to  which  it  compares  any  thing,  the  fame  thing 
is  capable  of  having  contrary  denominations  at  the 
fame  time:v.  g.  Cains,  compared  to  feveral  pcrfons, 
may  truly  be  faid  to  be  older  and  younger,  ftronger,  and 
weaker,-  &c. 

§.  6,  Whatfoever  doth  or  can  exifl:,  or  be 
^^/^^Ix;"  "  confidered  as  one  things  is  politive;  and 
two  thin^^       fo  not  only  fimple  ideas  and  fubftances,  but 

modes  alfo,  are  pofitive  beings;  though 
the  parts  of  which  they  conlift,  are  very  often  relative 
one  to  another;  but  the  whole  together  confidered  as 
one  thing,  and  producing  in  us  the  Complex  idea  of  one 
thing,  which  idea  is  in  our  minds,  as  one  picture, 
though  an  aggregate  of  divers  parts,  and  under  one 
name,  it  is  a  pofitive  or  abfolute  thing,  or  idea.  Thus 
a  triangle,  though  the  parts  thereof  compared  one  to 
another  be  relative,  yti  the  idea  of  the  whole  is  a 
pofitive  abfblute  idea!  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  a 
family,  a  tune,  &c.  for  there  can  be  no  relation,  but 
betwixt  two  things  confidered  as  two  things.  There 
muft  always  be  in  relation  two  ideas,  or  things,  either 
in  themfelved  really  feparatc,  or  confidered  as  difiind^ 
and  then  a  ground  or  occafion  for  their  comparifon. 

$.  7.  Concerning  relation  in  general,  thefe 

wUftf       ^'^^"g^  "^^y  ^^  confidered.  •' 
ic&tion.  Firft",  that  there  is  no  one  things  whe- 

ther fimple  idea,  fubftance,  mode,  or  rela- 
tion, or  name  of  either  of  them,  which  is  not  capable 
of  almoft  an  infinite  number  of  confidcrations,  in  re- 
ference to  other  things;  and  therefore  this  makes  no 
fmallpart  of  men's  thoughts  and  words  :  v.  g.  one  fingle 
man  may  at  once  be  concerned  in,  and  fufiain  all  thefe 
following  relations,  and  many  more,  viz.  father,  bro* 
ther,  fpn,  grandfather,  grandfon,  father-in-law,  fon-in- 
lavv,  hulband,  friend,  enemy,  fubjedl,  general,  judge, 
patron,  client, profe (Tor,  European,  lLngliIhman,ifIander, 
fervant,  matter,  poffeflbr,  captain,  fuperior,  inferior, 
bigger,  lefs,  older,  younger,  contemporary,  like,  un- 
like, &c.  to  an  almoft  infinite  number  •  he  being  ra- 

\-«  ^X  ^j  LC 
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pable  of  as  many  rdatipnsi  as  there  can  be  occaiions  of 
comparing  him  to  otlier  things,  in  any  manner  of  agree- 
ment, difagrcemcnt,  or  refpcct  whacfoever.  For,  as 
I  faid,  relation  is  a  way  of  comparing  or  confidcring 
two  things  together,  and  giving  one  or  bDth  of  them 
fome  appellation  from  that  coniparifon ;  and  fometimcs 
giving  even  the  relation  itfelf  a  name.    • 

§.  8.  Secondly,  This  farther  may  be  con-     *j^  ideas  of 
fidered  concerning  relation,  that  though  it     relations 
be  not  contained  in  the  real  exiftence  of    clearer  often 
things,  but  fomething  extraneous  and  fu-    r  u|Lx^^  ^^^ 
pcrinduccd ;   yet  the  ideas   which  relative    j^tcd/   "" 
words  (land  for,  are  often  clearer  and  more 
diftinft,  than  of  thofe  fubftances  to  which  they  do  belong. 
The  notion  we  have  of  a  father,  or  brother,  is  a  great 
deal  clearer  and  more  diflincl,  than  that  we  have  of  a 
man ;  or,  if  you  will,  paternity  is  a  thing  whereof  it  is 
eafier  to  have  a  clear  idea,   than  of  humanity;  and  I. 
can  much  eafier  conceive  what  a  friend  is,  than  what 
God.     Becaufe  the  knowledge  of  one  adion,  or  one 
fimple  ideas  is  oftentimes  fumcient  to  give  me  the  ng* 
tion  of  a  relation :  but  to  the  knowing  of  s^ny  fubftaix- 
tial  being,  an  accufatc  collection  of  ^  fundry  ideas   i& 
rieceflary.     A  man,  if  he  compares  two  things  tofecther^ 
can  hardly  be  fuppofed  not  to  know  v  hat  it  is,  wncrein 
he  compares    them:    fo  that  when  be  compares  any- 
things  together,  he  cannot  but  have  a  very  clear  idea 
of. that  relation.     The  ideas  thiii  cf  relations  are  capa- 
ble" at  lead  of  being  more  perlect  and  diftindt  in  our 
minds,  than  thofe  of  fubftances.     Becaufe   it  is  com- 
monly  hard  to  know  all  the  fimple  idcfis  which  are 
really  in  any  fubftance,  but  fc^^the  moid  part  eafy  ei>ough 
to  know  the  fimple  ideas  ;hat  ^fpake  up  any  ^  r^lat.ipn  I 
think  on,  or  have  a  name  fQi^:'  v.  g.  comparing  two; 
men,   in  reference  to  one  cctmxnon  parent,  it  {is  very 
eafy  to  frame  the  ideas  of  brpthersi  without  having  yet  • 
the   perfedt  idea   of  a   man.     For  fignificant   relative 
words,  as  well  as  others,  ftanding  only  for  ideas;   and 
thofe  being:  all   either  fimple,  or  made. up  of  fimple 
ones,  it  fuflfices,  for  the-  knowing  the  precife  idea  the 
rektZve  term  ftands  for,  to  have  a  clear  conception  of 
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that  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  relation;  frhich 
may  be  done  without  having  a  pcrfcft  and  clear  idea  of' 
the  thing  it  is  attributed  to.  Thus  having  the  notion, 
that  one  laid  the  egg  out  of  which  the  other  w« 
hatched,  I  have  a  clear  idea  of  the  rt-tauon  of  dam  snd 
chick,  between  the  two  calRowaries  in  St.  James's  park; 
though  perhaps  I  have  but  a  very  obfcure  and  impcf- 
fc>rL  idea  of  thofe  birds  themfclves. 

".  9.  Thirdly,  Though  there  be  i  gfcaf 
number  of  confiderations,  wherein  things 
may  be  compared  one  with  another,  and 
fo  a  multitude  of  relations ;  yet  they  al! 
terminate  in,  and  are  concerned  about,  thofe  fimpic 
ideas,  either  of  fenfation  or  reflection :  which  I  think 
to  be  the  whole  materials  of  all  our  knowledge.  To 
clear  this,  I  Hiall  (how  it  in  the  mod  confiderable  rela- 
lions  that  we  have  any  notion  of,  and  in  fome  that  feem 
to  be  the  moft  remote  from  fenfc  or  rcflediion  -,  which 
yet  will  .Tppear  to  have  their  ideas  from  thence,  and 
leave  it  pafi  doubt,  that  the  notions  we  have  of  them 
arc  but  certain  fimple  ideas,  and  fo  originally  derived 
from  fenfc  or  refleifUon. 

§.  10.  Fourthly,  That  relation  being  the 
confidcring  of  one  thing  with  another, 
which  is  cxrrinfecal  to  it,  it  is  evident,  that 
all  words  that  necefTariiy  Icid  the  mind  to 
any  other  ideas  than  are  fuppofed  really  to 
exift  in  that  thing,  to  which  the  words  arc 
applied,  are  relative  words :  v.  g.  a  man  black,  merry, 
thoughtful,  thirfty,  angry,  extended ;  ihcfc,  and  the 
like,  arc  all  abfolute,  bccaufc  they  neither  fignify  not 
intimate  any  thing,  but  what  does  or  is  fuppofed  really 
to  exifl  in  the  man  thus  denominated  :  but  ^thcr,  bro- 
ther, king,  hulband,  blacker,  merrier,  &c.  are  words 
which,  together  with  the  thing  they  denominate,  imply 
alfo  fomething  elfe  feparatc  and  exterior  to  the  exigence 
of  that  thing. 

ConelofLon,  **  "■  ^a^ing  'a'^l  down  theft  prcmifes 

concerning  relation  in  general,  I  fliall  now 

proceed  to  Ihow,  in  fome  inftances,  how  all  the  ideas 

we  iiave  of  celacion  are  ntade  up,  as  the  others  are.  only 
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of  fimple  ideas ;  and  that  they  all,  hdw  refined  or  re^ 
mote  from  fenfe  foever  they  feem,  terminate  at  laft  in 
fimple  ideas.  I  fliall  begin  with  the  mod  comprehen- 
live  relation^  wherein  all  things  that  do  or  can  e^ifl  arc 
concerned ;  and  that  is  the  relation  of  caufe  and  effedt. 
The  idea  whereof,  how  derived  from  the  two  fountains 
x>f  all  our  knowledge,  fenfation,  and  refledion,  I  (hall 
in  the  next  place  confider. 


CHAR     XVI. 
Of  Caufe  and  EffeB,  and  other  Relations* 

f.    I.     TN  the  notice  that  our  fenfes  take    whcncethck 

X  of  the  conftant  viciflitude  of  ideas  got. 
things,  we  cannot  but  obferve,  that  feveral 
particular,  both  qualities  and  fubflanccs,  begin  to  exift; 
and  that  they  receive  this  their  exiflence  from  the  due 
application  and  operation  of  fome  other  being.  From 
this  obfervation,  we  get  our  ideas  of  caufe  and  eife(3:« 
That  which  produces  any  iimple  or  complex  idea  wc 
denote  by  the  general  name  caufe ;  and  that  which  ia 
produced,  effedt.  Thus  finding  that  in  that  fubflance 
which  we  call  wax  fluidity,  which  is  a  fimple  idea  that 
was  not  in  it  before,  is  conflantly  produced  by  the  ap« 
plication  of  a  certain  degree  of  heat ;  we  call  the  fimple 
idea  of  he  it,  in  relation  to  fluidity  in  wax,  the  caufe 
of  it,  and  fluidity  the  effedl.  So  alfo  finding  that  the 
fubflance  of  wood,  which  is  a  certain  coUedlion  of  fim<» 
pie  ideas,  fo  called,  by  the  application  of  fire  is  turned 
into  another  fubfVance,  called  afiies,  i.  e.  another  conv- 
plex  idea,  confifling  of  a  coUedion  of  fimple  ideas,  quite 
different  from  that  complex  idea  which  we  call  wood  1 
we  confider  fire,  in  relation  to  afhes^  as  caufe^  and  the 
afhes  as  effedt.  So  that  whatever  is  confidered  by  us 
to  conduce  or  operate  to  the  producing  any  particular 
fimple  ideaj  or  colle(5lion  of  fimple  ideasj  whether  fub- 
flance or  mode,  which  did  not  before  exifi,  hath  thereby 
in  our  minds  the  relation  of  a  caufe^  and  fo  is  denomi^ 
Dated  by  us. 

Vol.  I.  V  V  V 
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Creation,  §.  2.  Having  thus,  from  what  our  fcnfcs 

generation,       arc  able  to  dilcovcr,  in  the  operations  of 
making  al-        bodies  on  one  another,  got  the  notion  of 

caufe  and  cfFedl,  viz.  that  a  caufe  is  that 
which  makes  any  other  thing,  either  fimple  idea,  fub- 
llance  or  mode,  begin  to  be :  and  an  efFcdl  is  that  which 
had  its  beginning  from  fome  other  thing :  the  mind  finds 
no  great  difficulty  to  diftinguifh  the  feveral  originals  of 
things  into  two  foJts. 

Firft,  when  the  thing  is  wholly  made  new,  fo  that 
no  part  thereof  did  ever  exift  before ;  as  when  a  new 
particle  of  matter  doth  begin  to  exift,  in  rerum  natura, 
which  had  before  no  being,  and  this  we  call  creation. 

Secondly,    when  a  thing  is   made  up  of  particles, 
which  did  all  of  them  before  exift,  but  that  very  thing 
fo  conftitutcd  of  pre-cxifting  particles,  which,  confi- 
dcrcd  all  together,  make  up  fuch  a  colledion  of  iimple 
ideas  as  had  not  any  exiftence  before ;  as  this  man,  this 
egg,  rofe,  or  cherry,  &c.     And  this,  when  referred  to 
a  Ibbftance,  produced  in  the  ordinary  courfc  of  nature 
by  internal  principle,  but  fet  on  work,  and  received 
from  fome  external   agent  or  caufe,  and  working  by 
infenfible  waysi  which  we  perceive  not,  we  call  gene- 
ration; when  the  caufe   is  extrinfecal,  and  the  cfFeft 
produced  by  a  fenfible  feparation,  or  juxta-pofition  of 
difcernible  parts,  we  call  it  making ;  and  fuch  arc   all 
artificial  things.     When  any  limpTe  idea  is  produced, 
which  ;vas  not  in  that  fubjetfl  before,  we  call  it  altera- 
tion.    Thus  a  man  is  generated,  a  pidtin*e  made,  and 
either  of  them  altered,  when  any  new  fenfible  quality 
or  fimpic  idea  is  produced  in   cither  of  them,  which 
was  not  there  before;    and  the  things  thus   made  to 
exift,    which  were  not  there  before,  are  effcdls  ;   and 
thofe  things,  which  operated  to  the  exiftence,  caufes. 
In  which,  and  all  other  caufes,  we  may  obferve,  that 
the  notion  of  caufe  and  ef^ecft  has  its  rife  from  idcas» 
received  by  fcnfation,  or  rcAeftion';  and  that  this  rela-* 
tion,  how  comprehenfible  foevcr,  terminates  at  laft  in 
ihcm.     For  to  have  the  idea  of  caufe  and  effedl,  it  fuf- 
fices  to  conlidcr  any  Iimple  idea,  or  fubftance,  as  begin- 
ning to  exift  by  the  operation  of  fom€-otlicr,  withouc 
knomng  the  manner  oj  i\v^t  o^^x?cu»u. 
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%.  3.  Time  and  place  are  alfo  the  founda-  Relation*  of 
tions  of  very  large  relations,  and  all  finite  time. 
beinors  at  leaft  are  concerned  in  them.  But 
having  already  (hown,  in  another  place,  how  we  get 
thefc  ideas,  it  may  fuffice  here  to  intimate,  that  molt 
of  the  denominations  of  things,  received  from  time^ 
are  only  relations.  Thus  when  any  one  fays,  that  queen 
Elizabeth  lived  fixty-nine,  and  reigned  forty-five  ycarsi 
thefc  words  import  only  the  relation  of  that,  duration 
to  fome  other,  and  mean  no  more  than  this,  that  the 
duration  of  her  exiftence  was  equal  to  fixty-nine,  and 
the  duration  of  her  government  to  forty-five  annual 
revolutions  of  the  lun ;  and  fo  are  all  words,  anfwcring, 
how  long.  Again,  William  the  Conqueror  invaded 
England  about  the  year  1066,  which  means  this,  that 
taking  the  duration  from  our  Saviour's  time  till  now^ 
for  one  entire  great  length  of  time,  it  fhows  at  what 
diftance  this  invafion  was  from  the  two  extremes :  and 
fo  do  all  words  of  time,  anfwering  to  the  queftion, 
when,  which  fliow  only  the  diftance  of  any  point  of 
time,  from  the  period  of  a  longer  duration,  from 
which  we  meafure,  and  to  which  we  thereby  confider 
it  as  related. 

§.  4.  There  are  yet,  befides  thofe,  other  words  of 
time,  that  ordinarily  are  thought  to  ftand  for  pofitive 
ideas,  which  yet  will,  when  confidered,  be  found  iA 
be  relative,  fuch  as  are  young,  old,  &c.  which  include 
and  intimate  the  relation  any  thing  has  to  a  certain 
length  of  duration,  whereof  we  have  the  idea  in  ouf 
minds.  Thus  having  fettled  in  our  thoughts  the  idea 
of  the  ordinary  duration  of  a  man  to  be  feventy  years, 
when  we  fay  a  man  is  young,  we  mean  that  his  age  is 
yet  but  a  fmall  part  of  that  which  ufually  men  attain 
to:  and  when  we  denominate  him  old,  wc  mean  that 
his  duration  is  run  but  almoft  to  the  end  of  that  which 
men  do  n6t  ufually  exceed.  And  fo  it  is  but  com- 
paring the  particular  age,  or  duration  of  this  or  that 
man,  to  the  idea  of  that  duration  which  wc  have  in  our 
minds,  as  ordinarily  belonging  to  that  fort  of  animals : 
which  is  plain,  in  the  application  of  thefe  tv^tM.^  \» 
^ther  things:  for  ^  man* is  caWtd  ^ovixv^  ^X  x.^t.T^ 
^ears,  and  very  young  at  fevca  yean  oVS  \  >avxx.  ^^^  ^ 

Y  a  "^^^ 
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horfc  wc  call  old  at  twenty,  and  a  dog  at  fcven  years ; 
becaufe  in  each  of  thefe,  we  compare  their  age  to  dif- 
ferent ideas  of  duration,  which  are  fettled  in  our  minds, 
as  belonging  to  thefe  feveral  forts  of  animals,  in  the 
ordinary  courfe  of  nature.  6ut  the  fun  and  ftars,  though 
they  have  out-lafted  feveral  generations  of  men,  we  call 
not  old,  becaufe  we  do  not  know  what  period  God  hath 
fet  to  that  fort  of  beings.  This  term  belonging  pro- 
perly to  thofc  things,  which  wc  can  obferve  in  the  ordi- 
nary courfe  of  things,  by  a  natural  decay,  to  come  to  an 
end  in  a  certain  period  of  timej  and  fo  have  in  our 
minds,  as  it  were,  a  ftandard  to  which  we  can  compare 
the  feveral  parts  of  their  duration  ;  and,  by  the  relation 
they  bear  thereunto,  call  them  young  or  old  :  which  wc 
cannot  therefore  do  to  a  ruby  or  diamond,  things  whofc 
ufual  periods  we  know  not. 

§.  5.  The  relation  alfo  that  things  have 
Relations  of  to  one  another  in  their  places  and  dif- 
ttnfion     ^^"     tances,     is  very  obvious   to  obferve;     as 

above,  below,   a  mile  diftant  from  Char- 
ing-crofs,  in  England,  and  in  London.     But  as  in  du- 
ration, fo  in  eytenlion  and  bulk,  there  arc  fome  ideas 
that  arc  relative,   which  we  fignify  by  names  that  arc 
thought  pofitive ;  as  great  and  little  are  truly  relations. 
For  here  alfo  having,   by  pbfcrvation,    fettled  in  our 
nundfi  the  ideas  of  the  bignefs  of  feveral  fpecies  of  things 
fconi  thofc  we  have  been  moft  accuftomed  to,  we  make 
them  as  it  were  the  (landards  whereby  to  denominate 
the  bulk  of  others.     Thus  wc  call  a  great  apple,  fuch  a* 
one  as  is  bigger  than  the  ordinary  fort  of  thofc  we  have 
been  ufcd  to ;  and  a  little  horfe,  fuch  a  one  as  comes 
not  up  to  the  fizc  of  that  idea,  which  wc  have  in  our 
minds,   to  belong  ordinarily  to  horfcs :   and  that  will 
be  a  great  horfe  to  a  Wcllhman,  which  is  but  a  little 
one  to  a  Fleming;  they  two  having,  from  the  different 
breed  of  their  countries,    laken  fcveral-fizcd  ideas  to 
which  they  compare,  and  in  relation  to  which  they  de- 
nominate their  great  and  their  little. 
Abfolutc  5-  6.    So  likewifc  weak  and  ftrong  arc 

terms  often       but  relative  denominations  of  power,  com- 
mand iox  ic-     pajTcd  to  fomc  ideas  we  have  at  that  time 
lations,  ^f  greater  01  V^fe  i^o^'^t,   TW^s^  \^\n!w\  ^c 
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fay  a  weak  man^  ^ve  mean  one  that  has  not  fo  much 
ftrength  or  power  to  move,  as  ufually  men  have,  or 
ufually  thofe  of  his  fize  have :  which  is  a  comparing 
his  ftrength  to  the  idea  we  have  of  the  ufual  ftrength 
of  men,  or  men  of  fuch  a  fize.  The  like,  when  we 
fay  the  creatures  are  all  weak  things ;  weak,  there,  is 
but  a  relative  term,  fignifying  the  difproportion  there 
is  in  the  power  of  God  and  the  creatures.  And  fo 
abundance  of  words,  in  ordinary  fpeech,  ftand  only  for 
relations  (and  perhaps  the  greateft  part)  which  at  firfl: 
light  feem  to  have  no  fuch  fignification  :  v.  g.  the  ftiip 
has  neceflary  ftpres.  Neceflary  and  ftorcs  are  both  rela- 
tive words ;  one  having  a  relation  to  the  accompliftiing 
the  voyage  intended,  and  the  other  to  future  ufe.  All 
"which  relations,  how  they  are  confined  to  and  termi- 
nate in  ideas  derived  from  fenfation  or  refleftion,  is  too 
obvious  to  need  any  explication. 

CHAP.    xxvn. 
Of  Identity  and  Diverjity. 

$.1.     ANOTHER  occafion  the  mind     Wherein 

jljL  often  takes  of  comparing,  is  the  identity  conw 
very  being  of  things ;  when  confidering  • 
any  thing  as  cxifting  at  any  determined  time  and  place, 
we  compare  it  with  itfclfexifting  at  another  time,  and 
thereon  form  the  ideas  of  identity  and  diverfity.  When 
we  fee  any  thing  to  be  in  any  place  in  any  inftant  of 
time,  we  are  fure  (be  it  what  it  will)  that  it  is  that 
very  thing,  and  not  another,  which  at  that  fame  time 
exifts  in  another  place,  how  like  and  undiftinguiftiable 
foever  it  may  be  in  all  other  refpeds  :  and  in  this  con- 
fifts  identity,  when  the  idea  it  is  attributed  to,  vary 
not  at  all  from  what  they  were  that  moment  wherein 
we  confidcr  their  former  exiftence,  and  to  which  wc 
compare  the  prcfent.  For  we  never  finding,  nor  con- 
ceivmg  it  poflible,  that  two  things  of  the  fame  kind 
ftiould  exift  in  the  fame  place  at  the  fame  time,  wc 
rightly  conclude,  that  whatever  exifts  any  where  at  anjf.^ 
tiipe,  excludes  all  of  the  fame  kind,'  aud  \^  xJcvox^  \\RsSl 
f^lone.     When  therefore  we  demand »  \n\v^\.\vs:i  ^yv>j  'Ccivcv^ 

Y  3  ^^^ 
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be  the  fame  or  no ;  it  refers  always  to  fomething  that 
cxifted  fuch  a  time  in  fuch  a  place,  which  it  was  certain 
at  that  inftant  was  the  fame  with  itfclf,  and  no  other. 
From  whence  it  follows,  that  one  thing  cannot  have 
two  beginnings  of  exiftence,  nor,  two  things  one  be- 
ginning;  it  being  impoffible  for  two  things  of  the 
fame  kind  to  be  or  cxift  in  the  fame  inftant^  in  the  very 
fame  place,  or  one  and  the  fame  thing  in  different 
places.  That  therefore  that  had  one  beginning,  is  the 
fame  thing;  and  that  which  had  a  different  beginning 
in  time  and  place  from  that,  is  not  the  fame,  but 
diverfe.  That  which  has  made  the  difficulty  about  this 
relation,  has  been  the  little  care  and  attention  ufedin 
having  precifc  notions  of  the  things  to  which  it  is  ait- 
tributed. 

.  §.2.  Wc  have  the   ideas  but  of  three 

fubftanccs.  forts  of  fubftanccs  ;  i.  God.  2.  Finite  in- 
telligences. 3.  Bodies.  Firft,  God  is  with- 
out beginning,  eternal,  unalterable,  and  everywhere? 
aYid  therefore  concerning  his  identity,  there  can  be 
no  doubt.  Secondly,  finite  fpirits  having  had  each 
its  determinate  time  and  place  of  beginning  to  exift, 
the  relation  to  that  time  and  place  will  always  deter- 
mine to  each  of  them  its  identity,  as  long  as  it  exifts. 
Thirdly,  the  fame  will  hold  of  every  particle  of  mat- 
ter, to  which  no  addition  or  fubtradlion  of  matter 
being  made,  it  is  the  fame.  For  though  thefe  three 
forts  of  fubftances,  as  we  term  them,  do  not  exclude 
one  anothor  out  of  the  fame  place ;  yet  we  cannot  con- 
ceive but  that  they  muft  neceffarily  each  of  them  ex- 
clude any  of  the  fame  kind  out  of  the  fame  place :  o| 
elfe  the  notions  and  names  of  identity  and  diverfity 
would  be  in  vain,  and  there  could  be  no  fuch  diftinc- 
fion  of  fubftances,  or  any  thing  elfe  one  from  another. 
For  example :  could  two  bodies  be  in  the  fame  place  at 
the  faipe  time,  then  thofe  two  parcels  of  matter  muft 
be  one  and  the  fame,  take  them  great  or  little;  nay, 
all  bodies  muft  be  one  and  the  fame.  For  by  the  fame 
reafoii  that  two  particles  of  matter  may  be  in  one 
place,  all  bodies  may  be  in  one  place:  which,  when' 
i(  can  be  fuppofetlj  takes  ^way  the  diftin^ion  of 
i^^ti^  91)4  ^iv^rQty  of  one  and  morej  and  renders  it 
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ridiculous.  But  it  being  a  contradi<flion^  that  two  or 
more  (hould  be  one,  identity  and  diverfityare  relations 
and  ways  of  comparing  well-founded,  and  of  ufe  to  the 
underftanding.     All  other  things  being  but    . .  ^ 

modes  or  relations  ultimately  terminated  n^^^ 
in  fubftances,  the  identity  and  diverlity  of 
each  particular  exiftence  of  them  too  will  be  by  the 
fame  way  determined :  only  as  to  things  whofe  ex- 
iftence is  in  fucceflion,  fuch  as  are  the  actions  of  finite 
beings,  v.  g.  motion  and  thought,  both  which  conlift 
in  a  continued  train  of  fucceflion :  concerning  their 
diverlity,  there  can  be  no  queftion :  becaufe  each  perifh- 
ing  the  moment  it  begins,  they  cannot  exift  in  different 
times,  or  in  different  places,  as  permanent  beings  can 
at  different  times  exift  in  diftant  places;  and  therefore 
no  motion  or  thought,  confidercd  as  at  different  times> 
can  be  the  fame,  each  part  thereof  having  a  different  be^^* 
ginning  of  exiftence. 

§.  3.  From  what  has  been  faid,  it  is  eafy  principiom 
to  difcover  what  is  fo  much  inquired  after,  indjviduad* 
the  principium  individuationis ;  and  that,  ooi»- 
it  is  plain,  is  exiftence  itfelf,  which  deter- 
mines a  being  of  any  fort  to  a  particular  time  and  place« 
incommunicable  to  two  beings  of  the  fame  kind.  This, 
though  it  feems  eafier  to  conceive  in  fimple  fubftances 
or  modes,  yet  when  reficfled  on  is  not  more  difficult  in 
compound  ones,  if  care  be  taken  to  what  it  is  ap-» 
plied :  v.  g.  let  us  fuppofe  an  atom,  i.  e.  a  continued 
body  under  one  immutable .  fuperficies,  exifting  in  a 
determined  time  and  place;  it  is  evident  that,  confi- 
dered  in  any  inftant  of  its  exiftence,  it  is  in  that  inftant 
the  fame  with  itfelf.  For  being  at  that  inftant  what 
it  is,  and  nothing  clfe,  it  is  the  fame,  and  fo  muft  con« 
tinue  as  long  as  its  exiftence  is  continued ;  for  fo  long 
it  wiW  be  the  fame,  and  no  other.  In  like  m^tnner,  if 
two  or  more  atoms  be  joined  together  into  the  fame 
mafs,  everyone  of  thofe  atoms  will  be  the  fame»  by 
the  foregoing  rule:  and  whilft  they  exift  united  toge- 
the,  the'  mafs,  confifting  of  the  fame  atoms,  muft  be 
the  fame  mafs,  or  the  fame  body,  let  the  parts  be  ever 
ib  differently  jumbled.    But  if  one  of  thcfe  atoms  be 
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taken  away^  or  one  new  one  added,  it  is  no  longer  the 
fame  mafs,  or  the  fame  body.  In  the  ftate  of  living 
creatures,  their  identity  depends  not  on  a  mafs  c^  the 
fame  particles,  but  on  fomething  elfe.  For  in  them 
the  variation  of  great  parcels  of  matters  alter  not  the 
identity :  an  oak  growing  from  a  plant  to  a  great  tree, 
and  then  lopped,  is  iVill  the  fame  oak;  and  a  colt  grown 
up  to  a  horfe,  fometimes  fat,  fometimes  lean,  is  all  the 
while  the  fame  horfe  :  though  in  both  thefe  cafes,  there 
-may  be  a  manifefl:  change  of  the  parts ;  fp  that  truly 
they  are  not  either  of  them  the  fame  malfes  of  matter, 
though  they  be  truly  one  of  them  the  fame  oak,  and  the 
other  the  fame  horfe.  The  reafon  whereof  is,  that  in 
thefe  two  cafes,  a  mafs  of  matter,  and  a  living  body, 
identity  is  not  applied  to  the  fame  thing* 
_      ,  §.4.  We  muft  therefore  confider  wherein 

vegetables.       ^"  ^^^  differs  from  a  mafs  of  matter^  md 

that  fcems  to  me  to  be  in  this,  that  the 
one  is  only  the  cohefion  of  particles  of  matter  anyhow 
linited,  the  other  fuch  a  difpofition  of  them  as  con- 
flitutes  the  parts  of  an  oak ;  and  fuch  an  organization 
of  thofe  parts  as  is  fit  to  receive  and  diftribute  nou- 
rifhment,  fo  as  to  continue  and  frame  the  wood,  bark, 
and  leaves,  &c.  of  an  oak,  in  which  confifts  the  vege- 
table life.  That  being  then  one  plant  which  has  fuch 
an  organization  of  parts  in  one  coherent  body  par«- 
taking  of  one  common  life,  it  continues  to  be  the  lame 
plant  as  long  as  it  partakes  of  the  fame  life,  though 
that  life  be  communicated  to  new  particles  of  matter 
vitally  united  to  the  living  plant,  in  a  like  continued 
organization  conformable  to  that  fort  of  plants.  For 
this  organization  being  at  any  one  inftant  in  any  one 
colledlion  of  matter,  is  in  that  particular  concrete  dif- 
finguiftied  from  all  other,  and  is  that  individual  life 
which  exifting  conftantly  from  that  moment  both  for- 
wards and  backwards,  in  the  fame  continuity  of  infcn- 
fibly  fuccecding  parts  united  to  the  living  body  of  th^ 
plant,  it  has  that  identity,  which  makes  the  fame  plant, 
and  all  the  parts  of  it  parts  of  the  fame  plant,  during  all 
the  time  that  they  ^jcifl  gnited  in  that  continued  01^- 

mzatioQ^ 
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nization,  which  is  fit  to  convey  that  common  life  10 
all  the  parts  fo  united. 

4.  c.  The  cafe  is  not  fo  much  different  ,,  . 
in  brutes,  but  that  any  one  may  hence  fee  .^/i.V.J/, 
what  makes  an  animal,  and  continues  it 
the  famer  Something  we  have  like  this  in  'michinrs, 
and  may  ferve  to  illuftrate  it.  For  example,  wXvxi  \z 
a  watch?  It  is  plain  it  is  nothing  but  a  fit  organization, 
or  conftrudtion  of  parts,  to  a  certain  end,  which  v.h  :i 
a  fufficient  force  is  added  to  it,  it  is  capable  to  attaii:. 
If  we  would  fuppofe  this  machine  one  continued  body^ 
all  whofe  organized  parts  were  repaired,  incrcafcd  01 
diminifhed  by  a  conftant  addition  or  feparation  of  in  - 
fenfible  parts,  with  one  common  life,  we  fhould  have 
jbmething  very  much  like  the  body  of  an  animal ;  with 
this  difference,  that  in  an  animal  the  fitnefs  of  the 
oi^anization,  and  the  motion  wherein  life  conlifls,  be- 
gin together,  the  motion  coming  from  within; 'but  in 
machines,  the  force  coming  feiifibly  from  without,  is 
pftei>  away  when  the  organ  is  in  order,  and  well  fitted 
to  receive  it. 

$.  6.  This  alfo  (hows  w^herein  the  iden-  ,,  .  ^ 
tity  of  the  fame  man  confifts;  viz.  in  no-  mjm.^^ 
thing  but  a  participation  of  the  fame  con- 
tinued life,  by  conftantly  fleeting  particles  of  matter, 
in  fucceflion  vitally  united  to  the  fame  organized  body. 
He  that  (hall  place  the  identity  of  man  in  any  thing 
clle,  but  like  that  of  other  animals  in  one  fitly  orga- 
nized body,  taken  in  any  one  inftant,  and  from  thence 
continued  under  one  organization  of  life  in  feveral 
fuccellively  fleeting  particles  of  matter  united  to  it, 
will  find  it  hard  to  make  an  embryo,  one  of  years,  mad 
and  fober,  the  fame  man,  by  any  fuppofition,  that  w^ill 
not  make  it  ppfTible  for  Seth,  Ifmael,  Socrates,  Pilate, 
St.  Auflin,  and  Caefar  Borgia,  to  be  the  fame  man.  For 
if  the  identity  of  foul  alone  makes  the  fame  man,  an4 
there  be  nothing  in  the  nature  of  matter  why  the  fame 
individual  fpirit  may  not  be  united  to  different  bodies, 
it  will  be  poflible  that  thofe  men  living  in  diftant  ages, 
and  of  different  tempers,  may  have  been  the  fame  man  : 
ivbich  way  of  fpcaking  rauft  be,  from  a  very  ftrangc 
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ufe  of  the  word  man,  applied  to  an  idea,  .out  of  which. 
body  and  iliape  arc  excluded*  And  that  way  of  fpcak- 
ing  would  agree  yet  worfe  with  the  notions  of  thofc 
philofophers  who  allow  of  tranfmigration,  and  are  of 
opinion  that  the  fouls  of  men  may,  for  their  mifcar- 
riagcs»  be  detruded  into  the  bodies  of  beads,  as  fit  ha- 
bitations,  with  organs  fuitcd  to  the  fatisfadion  of  their 
brutal  inclinations.  But  yet  I  think,  no-body  could 
he  be  fure  that  the  foul  of  Heliogabalus  were  in  one  of 
his  hogs,  would  yet  fay  that  hog  were  a  man  or  Helio* 
'  gabalus, 

f .  7.  It  is  not  therefore  unity  of  fub* 
Identity  fuk-  ftance  that  comprehends  all  forts  of  iden- 
^to  the       ^j^y^  ^j.  ^,-jj  determine  it  in  every  cafe: 

but  to  conceive  and  judge  of  it  aright,  we 
mufl  confider  what  idea  the  word  it  is  applied  to  ftands 
for;  it  being  one  thing  to  be  the  fame  fubftanice, 
another  the  fame  man,  and  a  third  the  fame  perfon,  if 
perfon,  man,  and  fubflance  arc  three  names  ftanding  for 
three  different  ideas ;  for  fuch  as  is  the  idea  belonging 
to  that  name,  fuch  inuft  be  the  identity :  which,  if  it 
had  been  a  little  more  carefully  attended  to,  would  pof- 
fibly  have  prevented  a  great  deal  of  that  confiifion, 
which  often  occurs  about  this  matter,  with  no  fmall 
feeniing  difficulties,  efpecially  concerning  perfonal 
identity,  which  therefore  we  fhall  in  the  next  place  a 
little  confidcr. 

^  §.  S.    An  animal  is  a  living  organized 

body;  and  confequently  the  fame  animal, 
as  we  have  obferved,  is  the  fame  continued  life  com- 
municated to  different  particles  of  matter,  as  they  hap* 
)cn  fucceflively  to  be  united  to  that  organized  living 
lody.  And  whatever  is  talked  of  other  definitions, 
ingenuous  obfervation  puts  it  paft  doubt,  that  the  idea 
in  our  minds,  of  which  the  found  man  in  our  mouths 
k  the  fign,  is  nothing  elfe  but  of  an  animal  of  fuch  a 
certain  form :  fmcc  I  think  I  may  be  confident,  that 
whoever  fliould  fee  a  creature  of  his  own  (hape  and 
make,  though  it  had  no  more  reafon  all  its  life  than  a 
cat  or  a  parrot,  would  call  him  dill  a  man ;  or  who* 
ever  Ihould  hear  a  cat  or  a  parrot  difcourfe   reafon  ancl 
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philofophizc,  would  call  or  think  it  nothing  but  a 
cat  or  a  parrot ;  and  fay^  the  one  was  a  dull  irrational 
nian>  and  the  other  a  very  intelligent  rational  parrot. 
A  relation  we  have  in  an  author  of  great  note  is  fuffi- 
cient  to  countenance  the  fuppofition  of  a  rational  par* 
rot.    His  words  are  *  ; 

*'  I  had  a  mind  to  know  from  prince  Maurice's  own 
'*  mouth  the  account  of  a  common,  but  much  credited 
ftory,  that  I  heard  fo  often  from'  many  others,  of 
an  old  parrot  he  had  in  Brazil  during  his  govern- 
'*  meht  there,  that  fpoke,  and  a(ked,  and  anfwered 
'*  common  queftions  like  a  reafonable  creature :  fo  that 
'*  thofe  of  his  train  there  generally  concluded  it  to  be 
witchery  or  pofleflion  j  and  one  of  his  chaplains,  who 
lived  long  afterwards  in  Holland,  would  never  from 
'^  that  time  endure  a  parrot,  but  faid,  they  all  had  a 
'•  devil  in  them.  I  had  heard  many  particulars  of  this 
^'  ftory,  and  affevered  by  people  hard  to  be  difcredited, 
'•  which  made  me  alk  prince  Maurice  what  there  was 
'*  of  it.  He  faid,  with  hi^  ufual  plainnefs  and  drynefs 
'•  in  talk,  there  was  fomething  true,  but  a  great  deal 
"  falfe  of  what  had  been  reported.  I  defired  to  know 
'*  of  him  what  there  was  of  the  firft  ?  He  told  me  ftiort 
"  and  coldly,  that  he  had  heard  of  fuch  an  old  parrot 
^'  when  he  had  been  at  Brazil ;  and  though  he  believed 
^'  nothing  of  it,  and  it  was  a  good  way  off,  yet  he  had 
''  fo  mych  curiofity  as  to  fend  for  it :  that  it  was  a  very 
"  great  and  a  very  old  one,  and  when  it  came  firft 
^^  into  the  room  where  the  prince  was,  with  a  great 
"  many  Dutchmen  about  him,  it  faid  prefcntly.  What 
'*  a  company  of  white  men  are  here!  They  afked  it 
what  it  thought  that  man  was,  pointing  to  the  prince  ? 
It  anfwered,  fome  general  or  other;  when  they 
brought  it  clofe  to  him,  he  alkcd  it,  f  D'ou  venez 
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*  Memoirs  of  what  pafled  in  Chriftendom  from  1672  to  1679,  p.  jV^^ 
+  Whence  come  ye?  It  anfwered.  From  Marinnan.  Tne  Prince, 
To  whom  do  you  belong?  The  parrot.  To  a  Portuguefe.  rrftce. 
What  do  yott  there)  Parrot,  I  look  after  the  chickens.  The  Prince 
laughed,  and.fiid.  You  look  after  the  chickens?  The  parrot  anfwered. 


l^esy.  I^  «ad  I  know  well  CDOi^h  how  to  do  it* 
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vous  ?  It  anfwcred,  De  Marinnan.  The  prince,  A 
qui  cftcs  vous  ?  The  parrot,  A  un  Portugais.  Prince, 
Que  fais  tu  la?  Parrot,  Je  garde  les  poulles.  The 
•'  prince  laughed,  and  faid,  Vous  gardez  les  pouUes? 
•'  The  parrot  anfwered,  Oui  moi,  &  je  fcai  bien  fairc; 
^*  and  made  the  chuck  four  or  five  times  that  people 
ufe  to  make  to  chickens  when  they  call*,  them.  I  fee 
down  the  words  of  this  worthy  dialogue  in  French^ 
juft  as  prince  Maurice  faid  them  to  me.  I  afked 
him  in  what  language  the  parrot  fpoke,  and  he  (aldt 
*'  in  Brafilians  I  alked  whether  he  underfl6od  Brafi* 
*'  lian  ;  he  faid,  no,  but  he  had  taken  care  to  have  two 
*'  interpreters  by  him,  the  one  a  Dutchman  that  (poke 
''  Brafilian,  and  the  other  a  Brafilian  that  fpoke 
•*  Dutch  ;  that  he  afked  them  feparately  and  privately, 
*'  and  both  of  them  agreed  in  telling  him  juft  the  fame 
*'  thing  that  the  parrot  had  faid.  I  couldf  not  but  tell 
•*  this  odd  flory,  becaufe  it  is  fo  much  out  of  the  way, 
•'  and  from  the  firft  hand,  and  what  may  pafs  for  a  good 
•*  one ;  for  I  dare  fay  this  prince  at  lead  believed  him- 
*'  felf  in  all  he  told  me,  having  ever  paffed  for  a  very 
*'  honcft  and  pious  man :  I  leave  it  to  naturalifts  to 
**  rcafon,  and  to  other  men  to  believe,  as  they  pleafc 
upon  it  I  however,  it  is  not,  perhaps,  amifs  to  re- 
lieve or  enliven  a  bufy  fcene  fometimes  with  fuch 
digreffions,  whether  to  the  purpofe  or  no." 

I  have  taken  care  that  the  reader  fhould 
ame  man.      j^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  large  in  the  author*s  own 

words,  becaufe  he  feems  to  me  not  to  have  thought  it 
incredible ;  for  it  cannot  be  imagined  that  fo  able  a 
man  as  he,  who  had  fufiiciency  enough  to  warrant  all 
the  teflimonies  he  gives  of  himfclf,  fhould  take  fo 
much  pains,  in  a  place  where  it  had  nothing  to  do,  IQ 
pin  fo  clofe  not  only  on  a  man  whom  he  mentions  as 
his  friend,  but  on  a  prince  in  whom  he  acknowledges 
very  great  honefly  and  piety,  a  flory,  which  if  he  him- 
felf  thought  incredible,  he  could  not  but  ^Ifo  think 
ridiculous.  The  prince,  it  is  plain,  who  vouches  this; 
ftory,  and  our  author,  who  relates  it  frpm  him,  both 
of  them  call  this  talker  a  parrot :  and  I  afk  any  one 
i;|fc^  who  thinks  fuch  a  flory  fit  to  be  toldj  whether  if 
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this  parrotj  and  all  of  its  kind>  had  always  talked,  as 
wc  have,  a  prince's  word  for  it  this  one  did,  whether, 
I  fay,  they  would  not  have  pafled  for  a  race  of  rational 
animals  :  but  yet  whether  for  all  that  they  would  have 
been  allowed  to  be  men,  and  not  parrots  ?  For  I  prc- 
/ume  it  is  not  the  idea  of  a  thinking  or  rational  being 
alone  that  makes  the  idea  of  a  man  in  moft  people's 
fenfe,  but  of  a  body,  fo  and  fo  (haped,  joined  to  it : 
and  if  that  be  the  idea  of  a  man,  the  fame  fuccedivc 
body  not  Ihifted  all  at  once,  mud,  a^  well  as  the  fame 
immaterial  fpirit,  go  to  the  making  of  the  fame  man. 

$.  9.  This  being  premifed,  to  find  wherein  p^. 
perfonal  identity  confifts,  we  muft  confider  idci^tv. 
ivhat  perfon  Hands  for;  which,  I  think, 
is  a  thinking  intelligent  being,  that  has  reaibn  and  re- 
fle(5lion,  and  can  confider  itfelf  as  itfelf,  the  fame 
chinking  thing  in  different  times  and  places  ;  which  it 
does  only  by  that  confcioufnefs  which  is  infeparable 
from  thinking,  and  as  it  feems  to  me  eflential  to  it : 
it  being  impoflible  for  any  one  to  perceive,  without 
perceiving  that  he  does  perceive*  When  we  fee,  hear, 
fmell,  tafte,  feel,  meditate,  or  will  any  thing,  we  know 
that  we  do  fo.  Thus  it  is  always  as  to  our  prefent  fcn- 
fations  and  perceptions :  and  by  this  every  one  is  to 
himfelf  that  which  he  calls  fclf ;  it  not  being  confi- 
dered  in  this  cafe  whether  the  fame  fclf  be  continued 
in  the  fame  or  divers  fubflanccs.  For  fince  coftfciouf- 
,nefs  always  accompanies  thinking,  and  it  is  that  which 
makes  every  one  to  be  what  he  calls  felf,  and  thereby 
diftinguifhes  himfelf  from  all  other  thinking  things; 
in  this  alone  confifts  perfonal  identity,  i.  e.  the  fame- 
nefs  of  a  rational  being:  and  as  far  as  this  confcioufnefs 
can  be  extended  backwards  to  any  paft  adlion  or  thought, 
fo  far  reaches  the  identity  of  that  perfon ;  it  is  the 
fame  felf  npw  it  was  then ;  and  it  is  by  the  fame  felf 
^vith  this  prefent  one  that  now  reflects  on  it,  that  that 
a(flion  was  done. 

§.  lo.    But  it  is  farther  inquired,   whe-    Confciouf- 
ther  it  be  the  fame   identical  fubftance  ?.    nds  makes 
This  few  would  think  they  had  reafon  to    perfonal , 
doubt  of,  if  thefe  perceptions,  witK  tl\e,U    *^^t*^* 
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confcioufnefs,  always  remained  prefent  in  the  ipind^ 
whereby  the  fame  thinking  thing  would  be  always  con- 
fcioufly  prefent,  and,  as  would  be  thought,  evidently 
the  fame  to  itfelf.  But  that  which  feems  to  make  the 
difficulty  is  this,  that  this  confcioufnefs  being  inter- 
rupted always  by  forgetfulncfs,  there  being  no  moment  ' 
•f  our  lives  wherein  we  have  the  whole  train  of  all  our 
paft  adions  before  our  eyes  in  one  view,  but  even  the 
beft  memories  lofing  the  fight  of  one  part  whilft  they 
are  viewing  another ;  and  we  fometimes,  and  that  the 
greateft  part  of  our  lives,  not  reflefting  on  our  paft 
fel  vcs,  being  intent  on  our  prefent  thoughts,  and  in  {bund 
fleep  having  no  thoughts  at  all,  or  at  lead  none  with 
that  confcioufnefs  which  remarks  our  waking  thoughts: 
I  fay,  in  all  thefe  cafes,  our  confcioufnefs  being  inter- 
rupted, and  we  lofing  the  fight  of  our  paft  felves» 
doubts  are  raifed  whether  wc  are  the  fame  thinking 
thing,  i.  e.  the  fame  fubftancc  or  no.  Which,  however 
rcafonablc  or  unreafonablc,  concerns  not  pcrfonal  iden- 
tity at  all :  the  queftion,  being,  what  makes  the  lame 
perfon,  and  not  whether  it  be  the  fame  identical  fub- 
ftance,  which  always  thinks  in  the  fame  perfon  ;  which 
in  this  cafe  matters  not  at  all  :  difl'ercnt  fubftances,  by 
the  fame  confcioufnefs,  (where  they  do  partake  in  it) 
being  united  into  one  perfon,  as  well  as  different  bodies 
by  the  fame  life  are  united  into  one  animal,  whofe  iden- 
tity is  preferved,  in  that  change  of  fubftances,  by  the 
unity  of  one  continued  life.  For  it  being  the  fame 
confcioufnefs  that  makes  a  man  be  himfelf  to  himfelf, 
perfonal  identity  depends  on  that  only,  whether  it  be 
annexed  folely  to  one  individual  fubftance,  or  can  be 
continued  in  a  fuccclTion  of  feveral  fubfl:ances.  For 
as  far  as  any  intelligent  being  can  repeat  the  idea  of  any 
paft  adion  with  the  fame  confcioufnefs  it  had  of  it 
at  firft,  and  with  the  fame  confcioufnefs  it  has  of  any 
prefent  adtion  ;  fo  far  it  is  the  fame  pcrfonal  felf.  For 
it  is  by  the  confcioufnefs  it  has  of  its  prefent  thoughts 
and  ;aAiohs,  that  it  is  felf  to  itfelf  now,  and  fo  will 
be  the  fame -felf,  as  far  as  the  fame  confcioufnefs  can 
extend  to  at^lions  paft  or  to  come ;  and  would  be  by 
dJdancc  of  time,  or  change  oi  ^ub^^Yvc^^  wo  mote  twa 
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ns,  than  a  man  be  two  men  by  wearing  other 
IS  to-day  than  he  did  yeftcrday,  with  a  long  or  a 

fleep  between:    the  fame  confcioufncfs  uniting 

diftant  a&ions  into  the  fame  perfon^  whatever 
inces  contributed  to  their  produftion. 
II.  That  this  is  fo,   we   have  fome    Perfonil 
of  evidence  in  our  very  bodies,  all    identity  im 
I  particles,  whilft  vitally  united  to  this    r^S^^^ 

thmkmg  conlcious  felt,   fo  that  we 
^hen  they  are  touched,  and  are  affedted  by,  and 
ious  of  good  or  harm  that  happens  to  them,  arc 
t  of  ourfelves ;  i.  e.  of  our  thinking  confcious 

Thus  the  limbs  of  his  body  are  to  every  one  a 
of  himfelf ;  he  fympathizcs  and  is  concerned  for 
.  Cut  off  an  hand,  and  thereby  feparate  it  from 
:onfcioufnefs  he  had  of  Its  heat,  cold,  and  ojther 
ions,  and  it  is  then  no  longer  a  part  of  that  whicb 
nfelf,  any  more  than  the  remoteft  part  of  matter. 

we  fee  the  fubftance,  whereof  perfonai  felf  con- 

at  one  tim(?,  may  be  varied  at  another,  without 
[lange  of  perfonai  identity ;  there  being  no  quef- 
ibout  the  fame  perfon,  though  the  limbs  which 
ow  were  a  part  of  it,  be  cut  off. 
\2.  But  the  queftion'  is,  **  whether  if  the  lame 
)ftance  which  thinks,  be  changed,  it  can  be  the 
nc  perfon  j  or,  remaining  the  fame,  it  can  be  dif- 
ent  perfons?*' 

d  to  this  I  anfwer,  firft.  This  can  be  whether  la 
lueftion  at  all  to  thofe  who  place  thechan^of 
;ht  in  a  purely  material  animal  con-  linking  &b- 
ion,  void  of  an  immaterial  fubftance.  *"^* 
whether  their  fuppofition  be  true  or  no^  it  is  plain 
conceive  perfonai  identity  preferved  in  fomething 
han  identity  of  fubftance ;  as  animal  identity  is 
rved  in  identity  of  life,  and  not  of  fubftance* 
therefore  thofe  who  place  thinking  in  an  imma- 

fubftance  only,  before  they  can  come  to  deal  with 
men,  muft  ftiow  why  perfonai  identity  cannot  be 
*ved  in  the  change  of  immaterial  fubftances,  or 
:y  of  particular  immaterial  fubftances,  as  well  a^ 
d  identity  is  preferved  in  the  change  of  cnaxecia 
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"  ^i'mccs,  or  variety  of  particular  bodies  :  unlefs  they 
wii*  iViV,  it  is  one  immaterial  fpirit  that  makes  the 
f.;nr  'iiv*  ill  brutes,  as  it  is  one  immaterial  fpirit  that 
m-'.c^  tl-':' fame  perfon  in  men;  which  the  Cartefians 
at  !'  i^'     '!!  not  admit,  for  fear  of  making  brutes  think- 


in^'-  ''-.y-.r   :■  100. 


§.  j^.   li.ii  next,  as  to  the  firft  part  of  the  quedion, 
\^^\K'Jr,i\'    f  the  fame  thinking  fubftancc  (fuppofing 
imninK  rvl  fubftancc:s  only  to  think)  be  changed,  it 
cnii  iiv"  L'-c  K\mQ  perfoh?"  I  anfwer,  that  cannot  be 
rcfolvcd,   l);i    ^y  thofe  who  know  what  kind  of  fub- 
ftanccs  I'v     a.i  that  do  think,  and  whether  the  confci- 
oufncfs  (;t  ;-!'    aciions  can   be  transferred  from  one 
thinking  rulli.iii-  to  another.     I  grant,  were  thefame 
confciouf/!' jV  tlic  fame  individual  adiion,  it  could  not: 
but  it  beiii.  a  picfcnt  rcprefcntation  of  a  pad  a£lion» 
why  it  ma/  i  ut  be  pofliblc,  that  that  may  be  reprefented 
to  the  mind  to  have  been,  which  really  never  was,  will 
remain  to  be  fhown.     And  therefore  how  far  the  con- 
fcioufncfs  of  part:  actions  is  annexed  to  any  individual 
agent,  fo  that  another  cannot  poflibly  have  it,  will  be 
hard  for  us  to  determine,  till  we  know  what  kind  of 
action  it  is  that  cannot  be  done  without  a  reflex  ad  of 
perception    accompanying  it,   and  how  performed  by 
thinking  fubrtanccs,  who  cannot  think  without  being 
confcicu^  of  it.     But  that  which  we  call  the  fame  con- 
Icioufncfs,  not  being  the  fame  individual  a<5t,  why  one 
intellcdual  fubrtancc  may  not  have  reprefented  to  it,  as 
done  by  irfclf,  what  it  never  did,  and  was  perhaps  done 
by  fomc  other  n^^ent ;  why,  I  fay,  fuch  a  rcprefcntation 
may  not  ponibly  be  without  reality  of  matter  of  fafl:> 
as  w^H  as  fcvcral  rcprcfentations  in  dreams  are,  which 
yet  whilft  dreaminj.;  wc  take  for  true,  will  be  difficult  to 
conclude  from  the  nature  of  things.     And  that  it  never 
is  fo,  will  by  us,  till  we  have  clearer  views  of  ihc  nature 
of  thinking  fubUanccs,  be  bcrt^  rcfolvcd  into  the  good- 
nefsofCod,  who,  as  far  as  the  happincfs  or  milery  of 
any  of  his  fenfible  creatures  is  concerned  in  it,  will 
not  by  a  fatal  error  of  theirs  transfer  from  one  to  ano- 
ther that  confcioufnefs  which  draws  reward  or  puniih- 
mcnt  with  it.    How   far  this  may  be  an  argument 

againft 
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againft  thofe  who  would  place  thinking  in  a  fyflem  of 
fleeting  animal  fpirits^  I  leave  to  be  conlidered.  But 
ytc  to  return  to  the  queftion  before  us^  it  mull  be  aU 
lowedj  that  if  the  fame  confcioufnefs  (which,  as  has 
been  fliown^  is  quite  a  different  thing  from  the  fame 
numerical  figure  or  motion  in  body)  can  be  transferred 
from  one  thinking  fubftanceTto  another^  it  will  be  pof« 
lible  that  two  thmking  fubdances  may  make  but  one 
perfon«  For  the  fame  confcioufnefs  being  prefervcd^ 
whether  in  the  fame  or  different  fubftanccs,  the  per- 
fonal  identity  is  preferved. 

$.  14.  As  to  the  fccond  part  of  the  queftion,  '*  whe- 
•*  ther  the  fame  immaterial  fubftance  remaining,  there 
**  may  be  two  diftindt  perfons  ?"  which  queftion  feems 
to  me  to  be  built  on  this,  whether  the  fame  immaterial 
beingj  being  confcious  of  the  aAion  of  its  paft  dura-i> 
tioni  may  be  wholly  ftripped  of  all  the  confcioufnefs  of  ^ 
its  paft  exiftence,  and  lofe  it  beyond  the  power  of 
ever  retrieving  again ;  and  fo  as  it  were  beginning  a 
new  account  from  a  new  period,  have  a  confcioufnefs 
that  cannot  reach  beyond  this  new  ftate.  All  thofe 
who  hold  pre-exiftence  are  evidently  of  this  mind,  fmce 
thev  allow  the  foul  to  have  no  remaining  confciouf- 
nefs of  what  it  did  in  that  pre-exiftent  ftate«  either 
wholly  feparate  from  body,  or  informing  any  other 
body ;  and  if  they  fhould  not,  it  is  plain^  experience 
M'ould  be  againft  them.  So  that  perfonal  identity 
reaching  no  farther  than  confcioufnefs  reaches,  a*  pre- 
exiftent  fbirit  not  having  continued  fo  many  ages  in  a 
Hate  of  nlence,  muft  needs  make  different  perfong. 
Suppofe  a  Chriftian  Platonift  or  Pythagorean  fhould^ 
upon  God's  having  ended  all  his  works  of  creation  the 
leventh  day,  think  his  foul  hath  exifted  ever  fmcep 
and  would  imagine  it  has  revolved  in  fcveral  human 
bodies,  as  I  once  met  with  one,  who  was  perfuaded  his 
had  been  the  foul  of  Socrates ;  (how  reafonably  I  will 
not  difpute;  this  I  know,  that  in  the  poft  he  filled^ 
which  was  no  inconfiderable  one,  he  palfed  for  a  very 
rational  man,  and  the  prefs  has  fliown  that  he  wanted 
not  parts  or  learning)  would  any  one  fay,  that  he  bc« 
ing  not  confcious  of  any  of  Socrates's  adions  or  thougjhts^ 

Vol.  L  It  vs^^ 
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could  be  the  fame  pcrfon  with  Socrates  ?  Let  any  one 
rcftcifl  upon  himfclf,  and  conclude  that  he  has  in  him- 
fe!f  an  immaterial  fpirit,  which  is  that  which  thinks 
in  him,  and  in  the  conftant  change  of  his  body  keeps 
him  the  fame:  and  Is  that  which  he  calls  himfelf:  let 
him  alfo  fuppofc  it  to  be  the  fame  foul  that  -v-ai  in 
NefVor  or  Tlicrfitt's,  at  the  (iegeofTroy  (for  fouls  be- 
ing, as  far  as  wc  know  any  thing  of  them  in  their  na- 
ture,  indifTcrcnt  to  an)  parcel  of  matter,  the  fuppoli- 
tion  has  no  apparent  abfurdiiy  in  it)  which  it  may  have 
been,  as  well  as  it  is  now  the  foul  of  any  other  man: 
but  he  now  havinj;  no  confcioufncfs  of  any  of  the  ac- 
tions cither  of  Ntftor  or  Therfites,  docs  or  can  he  con- 
I  ccivc  bmifelf  the  fame  perfon  with  either  of  ihcm? 
I  can  he  be  conicrned  in  either  of  their  aftions?  attrf- 
f  biitc  them  to  hinifiTf,  or  think  them  his  own  more 
than  the  actions  of  any  other  men  that  ever  cxifted? 
So  that  this  confcioiifnefs  not  reaching  to  any  of  the 
anions  of  cither  of  thofe  men,  he  is  no  more  <Mie  felf 
with  either  of  them,  than  if  the  fotil  or  immaterial  fpi- 
rit that  now  informs  him,  had  been  created,  and  be- 
gan to  cxift,  when  it  began  to  inform  his  prcfcnt  bcxJy  j 
though  it  were  ever  fo  true,  that  the  fame  fpiiit  that 
informed  Neftor's  or  Therfitcs's  body,  were  numeri- 
cally the  fame  that  now  informs  his.  For  tbi>  would 
no  more  make  him  the  fame  pcrfon  with  Neftor,  than 
it  fome  of  the  particles  of  matter  that  were  once  a 
part  of  Neftor.  were  now  a  part  of  this  man  j  the  fame 
imniatcriai  fubftance,  without  the  fame  confciaufnei" 
no  more  making  the  fame  perfon  by  being  unitedi 
any  bcdy,  than  the  fame  particle  of  matter,  wil" 
1  confcioufncfs  united  to  any  body,  makes  the  fame 
fon.  But  let  him  once  find  himfcif  confcioos  of" 
of  the  actions  of  Ncflor,  he  then  finds  himfclf  the 
pcrfon  with  Ncllor.   ' 

$.  15.  And  thus  we  may  be  able,  without  any  di^' 
cult)',  to  conceive  the  fame  pcrfon  at  the  refurreftioOj 
though  in  a  body  not  cxadly  in  make  or  pans  the 'fame 
which  he  had  here,  the  fame  confcioufncfs  going  along 
with  the  foul  that  inhabits  it.  But  yet  the  foul  alone, 
ift  the  change  of  bodks,  v;o\i\'i  ^tixt?.\»  atiy  one,  buJ 
'Jto  him  that  makes  ite  ttj\;Oc  vVc  vu^'Av  W  ««!Ks,'g\  v* 
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kc  the  fame  man*  For  ftiould  the  foul  of  a  prince, 
rying  with  it  the  confcioufncfs  of  the  prince's  paft 
,  enter  and  inform  the  body  of  a  cobler,  as  foon  as 
rrted  by  his  own  foul,  every  one  fees  he  would  be 
fame  perfon  with  the  prince,  accountable  only  for 

prince's  adions:  but  who  would  fay  it  was  the 
le  man  ?  The  body  too  goes  to  the  making  the  man, 
1  would,  I  gucfs,  to  every  body  determine  the  man 
this  cafe ;  wherein  the  foul,  with  all  its  princely 
ughts  about  it,  would  not  make  another  man :  but 
would  be  the  fame  cobler  to  every  one  befides  him- 
'.  I  know  that,  in  the  ordinary  way  of  fpeaking, 
fame  perfon,  and  the  fame  man,  (land  for  one  and 

fame  thing.     And  indeed  every  one  will  always 
'C  a  liberty  to  fpeak  as  he  plcafes,  and  to  apply  what 
iculate  founds  to  what  ideas  he  thinks  fit,  and  change 
m  as  often  as  he  pleafes.  But  yet  when  we  will  inquire 
U  makes  the  fame  fpirit,  man,  or  perfonj  we  muft:  fix 
ideas  of  fpirit,  man,  or  perfon  in  our  minds;  and 
ing  refolvcd  with  ourfclves  what  we  mean  by  them, 
^ilinot  be  hard  to  determine  in  either  of  them,  or 
like,  when  it  is  the  fame,  and  when  not. 
f.  i6.  But  though  the  fame  immaterial    Ccnfciouf- 
>ftance  or  foul  does  not  alone,  wherever    nefs  makes 
be,   and  in  whatfoever  ftatc,  make  the    the  fame 
ic  man ;  yet  it  is  plain  confcioufnefs,  as    P^'^®"- 
as  ever  it  can  be  extended,  Ihould  it  be  to  ages  pall, 
tcs  exiftences  and  adlions,  very  remote  in  time,  into 
fame  perfon,  as  well  as  it  does  the  exiftences  and 
ions  of  the  immediately  preceding  moment :  fo  that 
atever  has  the  confcioufnefs  of  prefenr  and  paft  ac- 
ns,  is  the  fame  perfon  to  whom  they  both  belong. 
d  I  the  fame  confcioufnefs  that  I  faw  the  ark  and 
lah's    flood,    as  that   I   faw  an  overflowing  of  the 
ames  laft  winter,  or  as  that  I  write  now;  I  could 
more  doubt  that  I  who  write  this  now^  that  faw  the 
ames  overflowed  laft  winter,  and  that  viewed  the  flood 
the  genaral  deluge,  was  the  fame  felf,  place  that  felf 
what  fubftance  you  pleafe,  than  that  I  who  write 
s  am  the  fame  myfclf  now  whilft  I  write  (whether 
onfift  of  all  the  fame  fubftance,  taaXatv^V  ^i  \xMKk- 
lal,  or  no)  that  I  was  yefteidaY,    ^ot  ^  xsi  ^"^^ 
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point  of  being  the  fame  fclf,  it  matters  not  whether 
this  prcfcnt  felf  be  made  up  of  the  fame  or  other  fub- 
ilances  ;  I  being  as  much  concerned,  and  as  Juftly  ac« 
countable  for  any  adtion  that  was  done  a  thouiand  years 
fince,  appropriated  to  me  now  by  this  felf-confciouf- 
ncfsj  as  I  am  for  what  I  did  the  lad  moment. 
Self  depends  §•  'V-  Self  is  that  confcious  thinking 
onconfciouf-  thing  whatever  fubflancc  made  up  o^ 
^^*  (whether  fpiritual  or  material^    fimplc  or 

compounded,  it  matters  not)  which  is  fenlible^  or  con- 
fcious of  pleafure  and  pain,  capable  of  happinefs  or 
mifcry,  and  fo  is  concerned  for  itfclf^  as  far  as  that 
confcioufnefs  extends.  Thus  every  one  finds,  thatwhilft 
comprehended  under  that  confcioufnefs,  the  little  finger 
is  as  much  a  part  of  himfelf,  as  what  is  moft  fo.  Upon 
reparation  of  this  little  finger,  fiiould  this  confciouf- 
nefs go  along  with  the  little  finger,  and  leave  the  reft 
of  the  body,  it  is  evident  the  little  finger  would  be  the 
perfon,  the  fame  perfon;  and  felf  then  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  reft  of  the  body.  As  in  this 
cafe  it  is  the  confcioufnefs  that  goes  along  with  the  fub- 
ftance,  when  one  part  is  fcparate  from  another*  which 
makes  the  fame  perfon,  and  conftitutes  this  infeparable 
felf;  fo  it  is  in  reference  to  fubftances  remote  in  time. 
That  with  which  the  confcioufnefs  of  this  prefcht  think- 
ing thing  can  join  itfelf,  makes  the  fame  perfon,  and  is 
one  fclf  with  it,  and  with  nothing  elfe ;  and  fo  attri- 
•butcs  to  itfelf,  and  owns  all  the  actions  of  that  thing 
as  its  own,  as  far  as  that  confcimifnefs  reaches,  and  no' 
farther ;  as  every  one  who  rcllcfts  will  perceive. 
OlTjcOsof  §.  1 8.  In  this  perfonal  identity,  is  found- 

reward  and  ed  all  the  right  and  juftice  of  reward  and 
puniOimcnt.  punilhmcnt ;  happinefs  and  raifcry  being 
that  for  which  every  one  is  concerned  for  himfcif,  and 
not  mattering  what  becomes  of  any  fubftance  not  joined 
to,  or  affedlcd  with  that  confcioufnefs.  For  as  it  is 
evident  in  the  inftancc  I  gave  but  now',  if  the  confci- 
oufnefs went  along"  with  the  little  finger  when  it  was 
cut  oif,  that  would  be  the  fame  fclf  which  was  con- 
cerned for  the  whole  body  yeftcrday,  as  making  part  pf 
itfelf,  whofc  actions  then  it  cannot  but  admit  as  its  owa 
zrow.    Though  if  tkv^  Iwkv^  \io^^  .^w^^  ^\VV  live,  anj} 
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immediately^  from  the  reparation  of  tlie  Jittlc.fingen 
have  its  own  peculiar  confcioufnefs,  whereof  the  little 
finger  knew  nothing ;  it  would  not  at  alt  be  concerned 
for  it^  as  a  part  of  itfelf^  or  could  own'  any  of  its  ac* 
tionsj  or  have  any  of  them  imputed  to  hiWi. 

%.  19.  This  may  (how  us  wherein  perfonal  identity 
confifts ;  not  in  the  identity  of  fubftance,  but,  as  1  have 
faid,  in  the  identity  of  confcioufnefs ;  wherein,  if  So- 
crates and  the  prefent  mayor  of  Queenborough  agree* 
they  arc  the  fame  perfon :  if  the  fame  obcrates  waking  and 
fleeping  do  not  partake  of  the  fame  confcioufnefs.  So- 
crates  waking  and  fleeping  is  not  the  fame  perfon.  And 
to  punifli  Socrates  waking  for  what  fleeping  Socrates 
thought,  and  waking  Socrates  was  never  confcious  of  $ 
would  be  no  more  of  right,  than  to  punifli  one  twin  for 
what  his  brother-twin  did,  whereof  he  knew  nothing* 
becaufe  their  oucfidcs  were  fo  like,  that  they  could  hoi 
be  diftinguiflied  ;  for  fuch  twins  have  been  feen. 

f .  20.  But  yet  poflibly  it  will  ftil}  be  objcded,  fup- 
pofe  I  wholly  lofc  the  memory  of  fome  parts  of  my 
life  beyond  a  poflibility  of  retrieving  them,  fo  that  per- 
haps J  fliall  never  be  confcious  of  them  again ;  yet  am 
I  not  the  fame  perfon  that  did  thofe  aAions,  had  thofe 
thoughts  that  I  once  was  confcious  of,  though  I  have 
now  forgot  them?  To  which  I  anfwer,  that  we  muft 
here  take  notice  what  the  word  I  is  applied  to ;  which, 
in  this  cafe,  is  the  man  only.    And  the  fame  man  be- 
ing prcfumed  to  be  the  fame  perfon,  I  is  cafily  here 
fuppofed  to  (land  alfo  for  the  fame  perfon.     But  if  it 
be  poflible  for  the  fame  man  to  have  diftinA  incom- 
municable confcioufnefs  at  different  times,  it  is  paft 
doubt  the  fame  man  would  at  diflerent  times  make  dif- 
ferent perfons ;  which,  we  fee,  is  the Tenfe  of  mankind 
in  the  folemnefl  declaration  of  their  opinions ;  humati 
laws  not  punifliing  the  mad  man  for  the  fober  man's  ac- 
tions, nor  the  fober  nian  for  what  the  mad  man  didj 
thereby  making  them  two  i>erfons :  which  is  fomewhat 
explained  by  our  way  of  fpeaking  in  Englifti,  when  wo 
lay  fuch  an  one  is  not  hirtfelf,  or  is  befide  himfclf ; 
in  which  phrafes  it  is  inflnuatcd,  as  if  thofb  who  ndWI 
or  at  lead  firft  ufcd  them,  thought  that  felf  was  changl(id^ 
the  felf-fame  perfon  was  no  longer  itv  iVox,  t^^.^« 
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bciween        '  Socrates,  the  fame  individual  man^  fhould 
ideneity  of      be  two  perfons.     To  help  us  a  little  in  this, 
mnandper-     ^^  jnufl-  confider  what  is  meant  by  Socmw, 
or  the  fame  individual  man. 

Firft,  it  muft  be  either  the  fame  individual,  imma- 
terial, thinking  fubfVancc;  in  ihort,  the  fame  numerical 
fbut,  and  nothing  elf'e. 

Secondly,  or  the  fame  animal,  without  any  regard  to 
in  immaterial  foul. 

Thirdly,  or  the  fame  immaterial  fplrit  united  CO  tite 
fame  animal. 

Now  take  which  of  thcfe  fuppofitions  you  pleafe,  it 
is  ImpofTible  to  make  perfonal  identity  to  conlift  in 
any  thing  but  confcioufnefs,  or  reach  any  farther  thiB 
that  does. 

For  by  the  firft  of  them,  it  muft  be  allowed  poflible 
that  a  man  born  of  different  women,  and  in  diftant 
times,  may  be  the  fame  man.  A  way  of  fpeaking, 
which  whoever  admits,  muft  allow  it  poflible  for  the 
fame  man  to  be  two  diftinft  perfons,  as  any  two  that 
have  lived  indifferent  ages,  without  the  knowledge  of 
one  another's  thoughts. 

By  the  fccond  and  third,  Socrates  in  this  life,  and  . 
after  it,  cannot  be  the  fame  man  any  way,  but  by  the 
fame  confcioufnefs  i  and  fo  making  human  identity  to  ' 
confift  in  the  fame  thing  wherein  we  place  perfonal 
identity,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  to  allow  the  fame 
man  to  be  the  fame  perfon.  But  then  they  who  place 
human  identity  in  confcioufnefs  only,  and  not  in  (omc- 
thing  elfe,  muft  confider  how  they  will  make  the  in- 
fant Socrates  the  fame  man  with  Socrates  after  the  re- 
furreCtion,  But  wbatfocver  to  fome  men  makes  a  nun, 
and  confequcntly  the  fame  individual  man,  whcreia 
perhaps  few  are  agreed,  perfonal  identity  can  by  us  be  ' 
placed  in  nothing  but  confcioufnefs  (which  is  that  alone 
which  makes  what  we  call  felfj  without  involving  us  in 
great  abfurdities. 

;"[S.  22.  But  is  not  a  man  drunk  and  fober  the  fetna 
pjfffon,  why  elfe  is  he  punifticd  for  the  faft  he  comraia 
^cn  drunki  thbughJte  be  never  afterwards  coaTcioui  I 
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of  it?  Juft  as  much  the  fame  perfon^  as  a  man  tba^ 
walks,  and  does  other  things  in  his  fleep»  is  the  fani^ 
perfon,  and  is  anfwerable  for  any  mifchief  he  (hall  do 
in  it.  Human  laws  puniih  both,  with  a  jufticc  fuitable 
to  their  way  of  knowledge;  becaufe  in  thcfe  cafes^  they 
cannot  diftinguiih  certainly  what  is  real,  what  coun* 
.cerfeit:  and  to  the  ignorance  in  drunkennefs  or  deep 
is  not  admitted  as  a  plea.  For  though  punilhmcnt  be 
annexed  to  peribnality,  and  perfonality  to  confciouf- 
nefs,  and  the  drunkard  perhaps  be  not  confcious  of 
what  he  did  ;  yet  human  judicatures  juftly  puniih  him, 
becaufe  the  fadt  is  proved  againft  him,  but  want  oif 
cotifcioufnefs  cannot  be  proved  for  him.  But  in  the 
great  day,  wherein  the  fecrets  of  all  hearts  fliall  be  laid 
open,  it  may  be  reafonable  to  think,  no  one  Ihall  be 
made  to  anfwer  for  Avhat  he  knows  nothing  of;  but 
(hail  receive  his  doom,  his  confcience  accufing  or  ex- 
cufing  him. 

$.  23.    Nothing  but  confcioufncfs  can    Confciouf. 
unite  remote  exiftences  into  the  fame  per-    nefs  alone 
fon,  the  identity  of  fubftance  will  not  <Jo  it.     n»k€«  fclC 
For  whatever  fubllance  there  is,  however  framed,  with- 
out  confcioufncfs  there  is  no  perfon :  and  a  carcafe  may 
be  a  perfon,  as  well  as  an^  fort  of  fubftance  be  fo  with« 
out  confcioufncfs. 

Could  we  fuppofe  two  di(lin(5t  incommunicable  con- 
fcioufnefles  ading  the  fame  body,  the  one  conftantly 
by  day,  the  other  by  night ;  and,  on  the  other  lide,  the 
iame  confcioufncfs  ading  by  intervals  two  diftindl  bo- 
dies:  I  afk  in  the  fir  ft  cafe,  whether  the  day  and  the 
night  man  would  not  be  two  as  dillindl  perfons,  as  So- 
crates and  Plato?  And  whether,  in  the  fecond  cafcj 
there  would  not  be  one  perfon  in  two  diflindt  cloatb* 
ings  ?  Nor  is  it  at  all  material  to  fay,  that  this  fame^ 
and  this  diftind:  confcioufnefs,  in  the  cafes  above 
mentioned,  is  owing  to  the  fame  and  diftinA  inmia* 
terial  fubftances,  bringing  it  with  them  to  thofe  bodies ; 
which,  whether  true  or  no,  alters  not  the  cafe :  fince  it 
is  evident  the  perfonal  identity  would  equally  be  deter^ 
mined  by  the  confcioufnefs,  whether  that  confcioufncff 
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were  annexed  to  fonic  individual  immaterial  fubftancc 
or  no.  For  granting,  that  the  thinking  fubftance  in 
man  mull  be  neceirarily  fuppofed  immaterial,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  immaterial  thinking  thing  may  fometimes  part 
with  its  pad:  confcioiifncfs,  and  be  reftored  to  it  again, 
as  appears  in  the  forgctfulncfs  men  often  have  of  their 
part  adions :  and  the  mind  many  times  recovers  the 
memory cf  a  paft  confcioiifncfs,  which  it  had  loft  for 
twenty  years  together.  Make  thefc  intervals  of  mc- 
inory  and  forgctfulncfs  to  take  their  turns  regularly  by 
day  and  night,  and  you  have  two  perfons  with  llic 
fame  immaterial  fpirit,  as  much  as  in  the  former  in- 
ftance  two  perfons  with  the  fame  body.  So  that  felf 
is  not  determined  by  identity  or  diverlity  of  fubftancc, 
which  it  cannot  be  fure  of,  but  only  by  identity  of  con- 
fcioufncfs. 

§.  34.  Indeed  it  may  conceive  the  fubftance,  whereof 
it  is  now  made  up,  to  have  exifted  formerly,  united  in 
the  fame  confcious  being:  but  confcioufnefs  removed, 
that  fubftancc  is  no  more  itfelf,  or  makes  no  more  a 
part  of  it,  than  any  other  fubftancc ;  as  is  evident  in 
the  inftance  we  have  already  given  of  a  limb  cut  oft',  of 
whofc  heat,  or  cold,  or  other  afFefitions,  having  no 
longer  any  confcioufnefs,  it  is  no  more  of  a  man's  kM, 
than  any  other  matter  of  the  univerfe.  In  like  manner 
it  will  be  in  reference  to  any  immaterial  fubftance, 
which  is  void  of  that  confcioufnefs  whereby  I  am  my- 
fclf  to  myfelf:  if  there  be  any  part  of  its  cxiftence, 
which  I  cannot  upon  recolledion  join  with  that  pre- 
fcnt  confcioufnefs,  whereby  I  am  now  myfelf,  it  is  in 
that  part  of  its  cxiftence  no  more  myfelf,  than  any  other 
immaterial  being.  For  whatfocver  any  fiibftance  has 
thought  or  done,  which  I  cannot  recoiled-,  and  by  my 
confcioufnefs  make  my  own  thought  and  action,  it  will 
no  more  belong  to  nic,  whether  a  part  of  mc  thought 
pr  did  it,  than  if  it  had  been  thought  or  done  by  any 
Other  immfttcri.ll  being  any  where  exifting. 
-  4'  25-  I  agree,  the  more  probable  opinion  is,  that 
this  confcioufnefs  is  annexed  to,  and  the  alfeiftion  of 
-  iiae  jmifvidual  immaterial  fubftancc. 
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But  let  men,  according  to  their  diverfe  hypothefes* 
rcfolvc  of  that  as  they  pleafe,  this  very  intelligent  be- 
ing, fcnfible  of  happinefs  or  mifery>  mufl  grant,  that 
there  is  fomething  that  is  himfelf  (hat  he  is  concerned 
foTi  and  would  have  happy ;  that  this  felf  has  exilled 
in  a  continued  duration  more  than  one  inftant,  and 
therefore  it  is  poflible  may  exift,  as  it  has  done,  months 
and  years  to  come,  without  any  certain  bounds  to  be 
fet  to  its  duration ;  and  may  be  the  fame  felf,  by  the 
fame  confcioufnefs  continued  on  for  the  future.  And 
thus,  by  this  confcioufnefs,  he  finds  himfelf  to  be  the 
fame  felf  which  did  fuch  or  fuch  an  aAion  fome  years 
iince,  by  which  he  comes  to  be  happy  or  miferable 
now.  In  all  which  account  of  felf,  the  fame  numerical 
fubftance  is  not  confidered  as  making  the  fame  felf; 
but  the  fame  continued  confcioufnefs,  in  which  feveral 
fubftances  may  have  been  united,  and  again  feparated 
from  it ;  which,  whilft  they  continued  in  a  vital  unioa 
with  that,  wherein  this  confcioufnefs  then  refided, 
made  a  part  of  that  fame  felf.  Thus  any  part  of  our 
bodies  vitally  united  to  that  which  is  confcious  in  us, 
makes  a  part  of  ourfelves :  but  upon  feparation  from 
the  vital  union,  by  which  that  confcioufnefs  is  commu- 
nicated, that  which  a  moment  fince  was  part  of  our- 
felves, is  now  no  more  fo,  than  a  part  of  another  man's 
felf  is  a  part  of  me :  and  it  is  not  impollible,  but  in  a 
little  time  may  become  a  real  part  of  another  perfon« 
And  fo  we  have  the  fame  numerical  fubftance  become  a 
part  of  two  different  perfons ;  and  the  fame  perfon  pre- 
ierved  under  the  change  of  various  fubftances.  Could 
we  fuppofe  any  fpirit  wholly  ftripped  of  all  its  memory 
or  confcioufnefs  of  paft  acSlions,  as  we  find  our  minds 
always  are  of  a  great  part  of  ours,  and  fometimes  of 
them  all ;  the  union  or  feparation  of  fuch  a  fpiritual 
fubftance  would  make  no  variation  of  perfonal  identity, 
any  more  than  that  of  any  particle  of  matter  does.  Any 
fubftance  vitally  united  to  the  prcfent  thinking  being, 
is  a  part  of  that  very  fame  felf  which  now  is :  any  thing 
united  to.it  by  a  confcioufnefs  of  former  adtions,  makes 
alfo  a  part  of  the  feme  felf,  which  is  the  fame  both  then 
andnow» 
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Perfbnafo.  §.  26.  Pcrfon,  as  I  take  it,  is  the  name 

renlick term,  for  this  felf.  Wherever  a  man  finds  what 
he  calls  himfclf,  there  I  think  another  may 
fay  is  the  fame  perfon.  It  is  a  forenftck  term  appro- 
priating actions  and  their  merit;  and  fo  belongs  onlv 
to  intelligent  agents  capable  of  a  law,  and  happinefs 
and  mil'cry.  This  perfonatity  extends  itfcif  beyond 
prefent  exiftcncc  to  what  is  part,  only  by  confciouf- 
ncfs,  whereby  it  becomes  concerned  and  accoun:abie. 
owns  and  imputes  to  itfcif  pad  actions,  juft  upon  the 
fame  ground,  and  for  the  fame  reafon  that  it  does  the 
prefent.  All  which  is  founded  in  a  concern  tor  happi- 
nefs,  the  unavoidable  concomitant  of  confcjouf/urfs; 
that  which  is  confcious  of  pleafure  and  pain,  defirii^ 
that  that  felf  that  is  confcious  ihould  be  happy.  And 
therefore  whatever  patt  aii^ions  it  cannot  reconcile  or 
appropriate  to  that  prefent  felf  by  confcioufncls,  ic 
can  be  no  more  concerned  in,  than  if  they  had  never 
been  done:  and  to  receive  pleafure  or  pain,  1.  e.  reward 
or  puniihmcnt,  on  the  account  of  any  fuch  adion,  ii 
all  one  as  to  be  made  happy  or  miferable  in  its  firll 
being,  without  any  demerit  at  all.  For  fuppofing  a 
man  puniihed  now  for  what  he  had  done  in  another 
life,  whereof  he  could  be  made  to  have  no  confciouf- 
nefs  at  all,  what  difference  is  there  between  that  punilh- 
ment,  and  being  created  miferable?  And  therefore  con- 
formable to  this  the  apoftle  tells  us,  that  at  the  great 
day,  when  every  one  ("hall  *'  receive  according  to  his 
*'  doings,  the  fecrets  of  ail  hearts  fhali  be  laid  open." 
The  fentence  fhall  be  juftificd  by  the  confcioufneii  all 
perfons  ihall  have,  that  they  thcmfelves,  in  what  bodies 
foever  they  appear,  or  what  fubftances  foevcr  that  con- 
fcioufnefs  adheres  to,  arc  the  fame  that  committed  thofc 

'  adions,  and  deferve  thai  punilhment  for  them. 

$.  27.  I  am  apt  enough  to  think  I  have,  in  treating 
of  this  fubjc<ft,  made  fome  fuppolitions  that  will  look 

^  flrange  to  fome  readers,  and  poifibly  they  are  fo  in 
thcmfelves.  But  yet,  i  think,  they  are  fuch  as  arc 
pardonable  in  this  ignorance  we  are  in  of  the  nature 
of  that  thinking  thing  that  is  in  us,  and  which  we 
look  on  as  oucrelvcs.    Did  wc  know  what  it  vas,  oc 
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how  it  was  tied  to  a  certain  fyflem  cf  fleeting  animal 
fpirits;  or  whether  it  could  or  could  not  perform  its 
operations  of  thinking  and  memory  out  of  a  body  or- 
ganized as  ours  is :  and  whether  it  has  pleafed  God^ 
that  no  one  fuch  fpirit  fhall  ever  be  united  to  any  one 
but  fuch  body^  upon  the  right  conftitution  of  whofe  or- 
gans its  memory  fhould  depend;  we  might  fee  the  ab- 
furdity  of  fome  of  thofe  fuppoHtions  I  have  made.  But 
taking,  as  we  ordinarily  now  do,  (in  the  dark  concern- 
ing thcfe  matters)  the  (bul  of  a  man^  for  an  immaterial 
fubftance^  independent  from  matter^  and  indifferent  alike 
to  it  alU  there  can  from  the  nature  of  things  be  no  ab* 
furdity  at  all  to  fuppofe,  that  the  fame  foul  may^  at  dif- 
ferent times  J  be  united  to  different  bodies,  and  with 
them  m^ke  up>  for  that  time,  one  man :  as  well  as  we 
fuppofe  a  part  of  a  fhecp's  body  yeflcrday  Aiould  be  a 
part  of  a  man's  body  to-morrow,  and  in  that  union 
make  a  vital  part  of  Meliboeus  himfelf^  as  well  as  it 
did  of  his  ram. 

$.  28.  To  conclude:  Whatever  fubftance  Thedifli- 
begins  to  exifl,  it  muft,  during  its  exift-  ^fctS^I 
ence^  neceffarily  be  the  fame :  whatever 
compolitions  of  fubflances  begin  to  exift,  during  the 
union  of  thofe  fubftances  the  concrete  mufl  be  the 
fame:  whatfoever  mode  begins  to  exift,  during  its 
eziftence  it  is  the  fame :  and  fo  if  the  compofition  be 
of  diftindt  fubftances  and  different  modes,  the  fame 
rule  holds.  Whereby  it  will  appear,  that  the  difficulty 
or  obfcurity  that  has  been  about  this  matter,  rather 
rifes  from  the  names  ill  ufed,  than  from  any  obfcurity 
in  things  themfelves.  For  whatever  makes  the  fpecU 
fick  idea  to  which  the  name  is  applied,  if  that  idea  be 
fteadily  kept  to^  the  diftindion  of  any  thing  into  the 
fame  and  divers  will  eafily  be  conceived,  and  there  caa 
arife  no  doubt  about  it. 

$•  29*  For  fuppoiing  a  rational  fpirit  be    Continued 
the  idea  of  a  man,  it  is  cafy  to  know  what  is    cxiftcncc 
the  fame  man ;  viz.  the  fame  fpirit,  whether    {J^^ 
feparate  or  in  a  body,  will  be  the  fame  man. 
Suppoiing  a  rational  fpirit  vitally  united  to  a  body  of  a 
(ertaia  conformation  of  parts  to  vsxdkc  a  man^  whilft: 
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that  rational  fpirit,  with  that  vital  conformation  of 
parts^  though  continued  in  a  fleeting  fucceflivc  body, 
remains,  it  will  be  the  fame.  But  if  to  any  one  the 
idea  of  a  man  be  but  the  vital  union  of  parts  in  a  cer- 
tain lliape ;  as  long  as  that  vital  union  and  fhape  re- 
2Tiain>  in  a  concrete  no  othcrwifc  the  famCj  but  by  a 
continued  fucccffion  of  fleeting  particles,  it  will  be  tbc 
lame.  For  whatever  be  the  compofition,  whereof  the 
complex  idea  is  made,  whenever  cxiftence  makes  it  one 
particular  thing  under  any  denomination,  the  fame  ex- 
irtence,  continued,  preferves  it  the  fame  individual  un- 
der the  fame  denomination,  (ij 

CHAP« 


(i )  Thedo£)rine  of  identity  and  diveriity  contained  in  this  chapter,  itm 
biihop  of  Worcefter  pretends  to  be  inconfiftcnt  with  the  dodbinea  of  tht 
Chiiitian  faith>  concerning  the  rcfurrcdion  of  the  dead.  Hia  wtjrof 
arguine  from  it»  is  this;  lie  fays.  The  reafon  of  believing  the  icfunec* 
tion  of  the  fame  body,  upon  Mr.  Locke's  grounds,  b  from  the  idea  of 
identity.  To  which  our  author  *  anfwcrs:  Give  me  leave,  my  lord,  to 
fay,  that  the  reafon  of  believing  any  article  of  the  Chriftian  fiutn  (fudi  at 
your  lordfliijp  is  here  fpeaking  of)  to  me»  and  upon  my  grounds^  ia  its  be- 
in?  a  part  of  divine  revelation  :  upon  this  eround  I  believed  it,  before  I 
cither  writ  that  chapter  of  identity  and  diveriity,  and  before  I  ever 
thought  of  thofe  propoiitiens  which  your  lordfhip  quotes  out  of  that  chap* 
ter ;  and  upon  the  fame  ground  I  Mlieve  it  dill ;  and  not  from  my  idea 
of  identity,  'i1ib  faying  of  your  lordihip's,  therefore^  being  a  piopofi^ 
tion  neither  felf-evident»  nor  allowed  by  me  to. be  true»  remains  to  be 
proved.  So  that  your  foundation  failinig,  all  your  large  fupeifbtaAait 
built  thereon*  comes  to  nothing. 

But,  my  lord,  before  we  go  any  farther,  I  crave  leave  humbly  to 
reprefent  to  your  lordlhip,  that  1  thought  you  undertook  to  make  oot 
that  my  notion  of  ideas  was  inconftftent  with  the  articles  of  the  Chriftiaa 
faith.  But  that  which  your  lordftiip  indanccs  in  here,  is  not,  that  I  yet 
know,  an  article  of  the  Chriftian  faith.  The  refurredion  of  the  dc«d  I 
acknowledge  to  be  an  article  of  the  Chriftian  faith :  but  th^  the  refuiw 
region  of  the  fame  body,  in  your  lordfhip's  fcnfe  of  the  fame  body,  is 
an  article  of  the  Chriitian  faith,  is  whatj  I  confefs,  1  do  not  yet 
know. 

In  the  NewTcflamcnt  (wherein,  I  think,  are  contained  all  the  articles 
of  the  Chriftian  faith)  I  find  our  Saviour  and  the  apoftles  to  preach  the 
refurre^tion  of  the  dead,  and  the  Tefurre6lion  from  the  dead,  in  many 
places !  but  I  do  not  remember  any  place  where  the  rcfurreAion  of  tfclc 
fame  body  is  fo  much  as  mentioned,  Nay,  which  is  veiy  remarkable  in 
the  cafe>  I  do  not  remember  in  any  place  of  the  New  Teftament  (whoe 

*  In  his  jd  letter  to  tbc  bifiiop  of  Woxccftcrft 
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lihe  general  leTantMon  at  the  laft  day  is  fpoken  of)  any  fuch  expieilioa  as 
the  fefuneAion  of  die  body,  much  lefs  ot  the  fame  bodv. 

I  fiy  die  eeneral  refurreoion  at  the  laft  day :  becaute,  where  die  it- 
Itmeffion  of  iome  particular  perfons,  prefendy  upon  our  Saviour's  refur- 
ie6tion»  is  mentioned^  the  words  are  *«  The  graves  were  opened,  and 
numy  bodies  of  faints,  which  flept,  arofe,  and  came  out  of  the  graves  after 
his  refnrredioa,  and  went  into  ihe  Holy  City,  and^  appeared  to  many  : 
of  which  peculiar  way  of  fpeaking  of  this  xefurredion,  the  pa&ge  ittelf 
gives  a  reafon  in  diefe  words,  appeared  to  many,  i«  e.  thote  who  icpc 
appeared,  fo  as  to  be  known  to  be  rifen*  But  this  could  not  be  known* 
uaLt&  they  brought  with  them  the  evidence,  that  they  were  thofe  who 
had  been  dead  ;  whereof  there  were  thcfe  two  proofs,  their  graves  were 
opened,  and  thdr  bodies  not  only  gone  out  of  diem,  but  appeared  to  be 
the  fame  to  thofe  who  had  known  them  formerly  alive»  and  knew  them 
to  be  dead  and  buried*  For  if  they  had  been  thofe  who  had  hem  dead 
€0  long,  that  all  nirho  knew  them  x)nce  alive,  were  now  gone,  thoie  to 
whom  they  appeared  might  have  known  them  to  be  men ;  but  could  not 
have  known  they  were  nfen  from  the  dead,  because  they  never  knew  thcj 
had  been  dead.  All  that  by  their  appearing  they  could  have  known,  was^ 
that  they  were  fo  many  living  (hangers,  of  whofe  refurrediion  th^  knew 
aodiifig.  It  was  neceiiary  therefore,  that  they  (hould  come  in  fuch 
bodies,  as  might  in  make  and  fize,  &c«  appear  to  be  the  fame  they  had 
before,  chat  iScy  might  be  known  to  thofe  of  their  acquaifttance,  whom 
riiey  appeared  to.  And  it  is  probable  they  were  fuch  as  were  newly  dead« 
whofe  bodies  were  not  vet  diifolved  and  diilipated ;  and  therefore,  it  is 
particalariy  faid  here  (di£[erently  from  what  is  faid  of  the  general  reiiir. 
ftftion)  that  their  bodies  arofe ;  becaufe  they  were  the  lame  that  were 
then  lying  in  their  graves,  the  moment  before  they  rofe. 

fiat  your  lordlhip  endeavours  to  prove  it  muft  be  the  £ime  body :  and 
Set  08  grant  that  your  lord  (hip,  nay,  and  others  too,  think  you  have  proved 
it  inuit  be  the  fame  body ;  Will  you  therefore  fay,  that  he  holds  what  is 
xnconfiKent  with  an  article  of  faith,  who  having  never  feen  this  your 
Jordlhip's  interpretation  of  the  fcripture,  nor  your  reafbns  for  the  umc 
body,  in  your  fenfe  of  fame  bod^ ;  or,  if  he  has  feen  them,  yet  not  un* 
derftanding  them,  or  not  perceiving  the  force  of  them,  believes  what  the 
fcripture  propofcs  to  him,  viz.  That  at  the  laft  day  the  dead  (hall  be 
railed,  without  determining  whether  it  fhall-be  widii  the  very  fame  bo* 
dies  or  no  ? 

^  I  know  yoat  lord(hip  pretends  not  to  eredl  jour  particular  interpretai- 
tions  of  fcripture  into  articles  of  faith.  And  if  vou  dp  not,  he  that  be- 
lieves the  dead  (hall  be  raifed,  believes  that  article  of  faith  which  the 
Icriptare^  propofes ;  and  cannot  be  accufed  of  hold^ne  any^  thing  incon- 
fiftent  with  it,  if  it  ihould  happen,  that  what  he  holds,  is  inconfiftent 
with  another  popofttion,  viz.  That  the  dead  (hall  be  raited  with  the 
lame  bodies,  in  your  lordlhip's  fenfe,  which  I  do  not  find  propofed  in 
Holy  Writ  as  an  article  of  faith. 

fiut  your  lordihip  argues.  It  muft  be  the  fame  body ;  which,  as  you 
explain  fame  body  +,  is  not  the  fame  individual  particles  of  matter, 
which  were  united  at  the  point  of  death ;  nor  the  fame  particles  of 
Wtceo  that  the  finoer  had  at  the  dme  of  the  cemmiflioQ  of  his  fins ; 

^  Matt,  xxviit  52*  jj.  t  ad  Aaft 
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hut  thit  it  moll  be  the  fame  material  rubtlancc  which  wii  vitallf  uaitnl 
to  the  fout  heic;  i.  e.  as  I  undeHiitod  it,  ihc  lame  indivi<jua]  par- 
iklet  of  maiter,  which  were,  fome  time  or  other  during  his  life  here, 
wialty  united  to  hia  foul. 

Your  tirlt  argument  to  prore,  that  it  muft  be  the  fame  \iody  in  thii 
Stoic  of  the  fame  body,  is  taken  from  thefe  words  of  out  Saviour,  *  All 
tfut  are  in  ihc  graves  (hall  hear  his  voice,  srJ  Ihall  corae  forth.  +  From 
whence  your  lordlhij)  argurs.  That  iliefe  wotds,  all  that  are  in  iheit 

Eavct,  relate  to  no  oihet  fubHancc  ilian  what  was  united  to  ihe  foul  in 
e  ;  becaafe  a  difTcrent)  fubllance  cannot  be  faid  to  be  in  the  gratea, 
and  to  come  out  of  ibcni.  Which  words  of  your  lotvlftiip's,  if 
Mbey  prove  any  thing,  prove  that  the  foul  too  i»  loiiged  in  the  grave, 
ana  raifcd  out  of  it  at  the  laft  day.  For  your  lordfhip  faya,  Can  a  di(- 
fcrent  fubiiance  be  faid  to  be  in  the  graves,  and  come  out  of  them  i  So 
riiat,  according  to  ihii  inicrprttation  of  ihefe  wotds  of  out  Saviour.  Na 
fiiher  fubftancc  being  raifed,  but  what  hears  his  voiac ;  and  no  other  fub- 
Sance  hearing  his  voice,  but  what  beins  called,  comes  out  of  the  grave ; 
and  no  other  fubftance  coming  out  of  the  grave,  but  what  was  to  the 
(rave  ;  any  one  mufl  conclude,  that  (he  foul,  unlcfi  it  be  in  the  grave, 
will  make  no  |jait  of  the  perfon  that  ts  raifcd;  unlefs,  as  your  lordfhip 
argues  againll  rac  J,  Vou  can  make  it  oot,  that  a  fuliflincc  which  never 
was  in  [he  grave  may  come  out  of  it.  or  that  ihc  foul  is  no  fubiiance. 

But  fctring  afide  the  fubiiance  of  the  fuul,  another  thinv  that  will  nuJEC 
any  one  doubt,  whether  this  your  interpretation  of  our  »viour'a  worda 
be  necrfliiiily  to  he  received  as  their  true  fenfe,  is.  Thai  it  will  oot  be 
Tciy  Ci&ly  reconciled  to  your  faying  ||,  you  do  not  mean  by  the  liuDC 
body.  'Ihe  fame  individual  particles  which  were  united  at  the  point  of 
death.  And  yet,  by  ihii  interpretation  of  our  Saviour's  woidi,  you  can 
mean  no  other  particles  but  fuch  at  were  united  at  the  point  of  death; 
kcau/e  yoii  mean  no  other  fubftance  but  what  comes  out  of  the  ^nve; 
and  no  fubltance,  no  particles  come  out,  you  fay,  but  what  were  in  the 
{rave;  and  I  thinic,  your  lordlhip  will  not  fay,  that  the  panicles  that 
Were  jeparaic  from  the  body  by  petfpiraiion  bdbrc  the  point  of  dcub, 
.were  laid  up  in  the  grave. 

fiut  your  lordfhip,  i  hnd,  has  an  anfwer  to  this,  viz.  f  That  by  com- 
paring this  with  other  places,  you  find  that  the  words  fof  out  Savioat 
above  quoted]  arc  to  be  undcrfluod  of  the  fubftance  of  the  body,  to 
which  (he  foul  was  united,  and  not  to  (I  fuppofe  your  lordfhip  writ,  of) 
ihefe  individual  panicles,  i.  e.  thufe  individual  particles  that  are  in  the 
rrave  at  tlie  TcfDrrcftion.  For  fo  they  muft  be  read,  to  make  your  loid- 
Biip's  fenfe  entire,  and  to  the  purpofe  of  your  anfwct  here :  and  tbeOj 
ncihinks,  this  laft  fenfe  of  our  Saviotir'i  words  given  by  your  lordlhip. 
wholly; overturns  the  feofc  which  we  have  given  of  them  above,  where 
from  thofe  words  you  prefs  the  bdict  of  the  refurreftiun  of  the  Ijaie 
body,  by  this  fttong  argument,  that  a  fubjVancc  could  not,  tjpon  heariiig 
the  voice  of  Chtili,  come  out  of  the  grave,  which  was  never  in  tbS 
grave.  There  (as  tat  as  I  can  undetlland  vour  words)  youi  lordfhip  a^ 
go'-i,  that  our  Mviour's  words  are  to  be  undcrftood  of  the  prciclet  in 
the  grave,  unlefs.  as  your  lordfhip  fays,  one  can  nuke  it  out.  that  a  fol^ 
flance  which  ncier  wasin  the  grave,  may  come  ou(  of  it.    And  here  jtHU 
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Iqidlhip  fxjprefly  lays.  That  our  Saviour's  words  are  to  be  onderftood 
of  the  fubftance  of  that  body,  to  which  the  foul  was  [at  any  time] 
nmted,  and  not  to  thoie  individual  particles  that  arc  in  the  grave.  Which 
put  togedier,  feems  to  me  to  fay.  That  our  Saviour's  words  are  to  be 
undcrftood  of  thofe  particles  only  that  are  in  the  grave,  and  not  of  thoie 
fouticles  only  which  are  in  the  grave,  but  of  others  alfo,  which  have 
9t  any  dme  been  vitally  umted  to  the  foul»  but  never  were  in  the 
giave. 

The  next  text  yeot  lordfhip  brin^  to  make  the  refune^on  of  the 
lame  body,  in  yourfenfe,  an  article ot  faith,  are  thefe  words  of  St.  Paul; 
*  For  we  rouft  all  appear  before  the  judgment  feat  of  Chrift,  that  tveiy 
one  may  receive  the  things  done  in  his  body,  according  to  that  h-  hath 
done;  whether  it  be  good  or  bad*  To  wMch  your  lordihip  ful)juins  \ 
this  qucfiioa  :  Can  thefe  words  be  underflood  of  apy  other  material  fub* 
ftaace,  but  that  body  in  which  thefe  things  were  done?  Anl'wer.  A 
man  may  fufpend  his  determining  the  meaning  of  the  apodle  to  be,  that 
a  finner  fliall  fuffer  for  his  fins  in  the  ver}'  fame  body  wherein  he  com- 
nifted  ihem ;  becaufe  St.  Paul  does  not  fay  he  (hall  have  the  very  lame 
body  when  he  fuffers,  tliat  he  had  when  he  fmned.  The  apoftle  fays 
indeody  done  in  his  body.  The  body  he  had,  and  did  things  in,  at  five 
6r  fifteen,  was,  no  doubt,  his  body,  as  much  as  that,  which  he  did 
things  in  at  fift^,  was  his  body,  though  his  body  were  not  the  very  fame 
body  at  thofe  different  ages :  and  fo  will  the  body,  which  he  (hall  have 
after  the  refurredHon,  be  his  body,  though  it  be  not  ^he  yzty  fame  with 
that,  which  he  had  at  five,  or  fitteen,  or  fifty.  He  that  at  threefeore 
it  broke  on  the  wheel,  for  a  murder  lie  committed  at  twenty,  is  puniihed 
for  what  he  did  in  his  body,  though  the  body  he  has,  i,  e.  his  body  at 
thieelcoie,  be  not  the  faz&e,  i.  e.  made  up  of  the  fame  individual  par« 
ticlea  ofnuitter,  that  that  body  was,  whicn  he  had  fony  years  before* 
When  your  lordfhip  has  refolved  with  yourfelf,  what  that  fame  immu« 
table  be  is,  which  at  the  lafl  judgment  (hall  receive  the  things  done  in 
his  body,  your  lordfhip  will  cafily  fee,  that  the  body  he  had  when  aa 
embryo  in  the  womb,  when  a  child  playing  in  coats,  when  a  man  marry* 
ing  a  Wife,  and  when  bed- rid  dying  of  a  confumptioo,  and  at  laft,  which 
be  (ball  have  after  his  refurpe<^iion,  are  each  of  them  his  body,  though 
neither  of  them  be  the  fame  body,  the  one  with  the  other. 

fint  farther^  to  your  lordfhip's  queftion.  Can  thefe  words  be  underflood 
of  any  otlier  material  fubfiance,  hut  that  body  in  which  thefe  thioga 
ivere  done?  I  anfwer,  Thefe  words  of  St.  Paul  may  be  underflood  ok 
mother  material  fubftance,  than  that  body  in  which  thefe  things  weie 
ienc,  becaufe  your  lordihip  teaches  me,  and  gives  me  a  flroag  reafon  fo 
to  underfland  them.  Your  lordfhip  fays,  %  That  you  do  not  fay  the 
fame  particles  of  matter,  which  the  finner  had  at  the  very  time  of  the 
commiffion  of  his  fins,  fhall  be  raifed  at  the  lafl  day.  And  your  lordfhip 
givai  this  reafon  for  it  f  ||  For  then  a  long  finner  mufl  have  a  vafl  body, 
confiderin|^  the  continued  fpending  of  particles  by  perfpiration.  Now^ 
my  lord,  if  the  apo!tle'»  words,  as  your  lordfhip  would  argue^  eannot  be 
jnderflood  of  any  other  material  fubdance,  but  that  body  m  which  thefe 
fhings  were  done ;  and  no  body,  upon  the  removal  or  change  of  fomf 
if  the  particles  that  at  any  time  make  it  up,  is  the  fame  material  fub- 
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Cancc,  01  the  Tame  body;  it  will,  t  ihink,  thence  follow,  that  dlher 
■he  linaet  mult  have  all  the  fame  indivititial  patticlcs  viuUy  onired  to  ha 
foul  when  he  is  raired,  ihai  he  had  vitally  united  to  hb  foul  when  he 
ftnned ;  or  elfe  St.  Paul's  word*  here  cannot  be  underftood  to  meao  the 
fame  body  in  which  the  thing)  were  done.  For  if  there  were  other  par- 
ticle* of  matter  in  the  body,  wherein  the  things  were  done,  than  in  that 
mhich  is  raifed,  that  which  is  nlfed  cannot  tw  the  fame  body  in  which 
tlicy  wctc  done  :  unlefs  that  alone,  which  has  juft  all  the  fame  indiTidail 

Sirticlc^  when  any  aftTon  is  done,  being  the  fame  body  wherein  it  waj 
Dne.  that  alb,  which  has  iw)t  the  fame  individual  particles  whcreia  (hn 
aflion  was  done,  can  be  the  fame  body  wheiein  it  was  done;  whicii  is 
In  efiirfl  to  make  the  fame  body  fometimes  to  be  the  fame,  and  IbinctiMi 
not  the  fame. 

Youi  lordihip  thinks  it  fitfRces  to  make  the  fame  body,  to  have  not  iD. 
but  no  other  particles  of  matter,  but  fueh  as  were  fometime  or  other  vi- 
tally united  to  the  foul  before  i  but  fuch  a  body,  made  op  of  part  of  the 
-  patticlei  fome  time  or  other  vitally  united  to  the  foul,  ii  no  more  the 
fame  body  wherein  the  aAions  were  done  in  the  dillant  parts  of  the  long 
linner's  life,  than  thai  is  the  fame  body  in  which  a  quarter,  or  half,  01 
three  quarters  of  the  fame  panicles,  1  hat  made  it  up,  are  wanting.  Fot 
txample,  A  finncr  has  aiHed  here  in  his  body  an  hundied  years ;  he  i) 
laifcd  at  the  lall  day,  but  with  what  body  ?  Thefamc,  fays  your  loidlhip, 
(hat  he  atted  in ;  becaufe  St.  Paul  fays,  he  muS  receive  the  ihtngi  done 
inhiibody.  What  therefore  tnuft  his  body  at  the  rcfurte^onconllfiaff 
Mull  it  confilt  of  all  the  panicles  of  matter  that  have  ever  been  rital^ 
united  to  his  foul?  For  iney,  in  fuccellion,  have  all  of  them  made  us 
his  body  wherein  he  did  ihcfe  things:  No,  fays  your  lordOiip,  •  that 
would  make  his  body  too  v:ill ;  it  Tuffices  to  make  the  faaic  body  ia 
which  the  things  were  done,  that  it  conlifls  of  fome  of  the  panicles.'and 
no  other,  but  fuch  as  were,  fome  time  during  his  life,  vitally  an iud  to 
his  foul.  But  accurdinx  to  this  account,  his  hoAy.  at  the  refuncitioa 
facing,  ai  your  loidfhip  iecms  to  limit  it,  near  the  fame  (lie  it  was  in 
fome  prt  of  his  life,  it  will  be  no  mote  the  fame  body  in  whicb  the 
things  were  done  in  the  diftaiit  parts  of  bis  tile,  than  that  is  the  fame 
body,  in  which  half,  or  three  quarters,  or  more  of  the  individual  mat- 
ter that  then  made  it  up,  is  now  wanting.  For  example.  Let  his  body 
at  Rfiy  ycar^old  confiH  of  a  million  of  parts:  five  hundred  ihoofuu)  at 
leaft  01  ihi-jlc  pnrts  will  be  difii^rent  from  thofe  which  made  up  his  body 
at  ten  years,  and  at  an  hundred.  So  that  to  take  the  numeriud  particles, 
that  made  up  his  body  at  Afty,  or  any  other  feafon  of  hii  life,  or  to 
gather  them  promircuoufiy  out  of  xhofc  which  at  difiercnt  times  have  fnc- 
ceffi»  tly  been  vitally  united  to  his  foul,  they  will  no  mote  make  the  lame 
body,  which  was  his,  wherein  fume  of  his  actions  wen;  done,  than  that  ii 
the  fume  bod)',  which  hav  tmi  half  the  fame  panicles :  and.  yet  all  your 
lordlhip's  argument  here  for  the  fame  body,  is,  becaufe  Si.  Paul  fays  it 
muft  !«  his  body,  in  which  ihefe  things  were  done;  which  it  could  not 
be,  if  any  other  fuhflance  wcie  joined  to  it,  i,  e.  if  any  other  pnrticlca  of 
matter  maik  up  the  body,  which  were  not  vitally  united  to  tlic  (bul  ivliai 
the  a<;U«Q  was  done.  ^^^ 
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Agtin,  yoDT  lordfliip  fays,  * '  That  you  do  nohTay  the  fame  individual 
particka  [(hall  make  up  the  body  at  the  refurredion]  which  were  united 
at  the  point  of  death »  for  there  muii  be  a  great  alteration  in  them  in  a 
lingering  difeaie,  as  if  a  fat  man  falls  into  a  confumption.'  Becaufe,  it  is 
likely,  your  k)rd(hip  thinks  theie  particles  cf  a  decrepit,  wafted,  wi- 
thered body,  would  be  too  few,  or  unfit  to  make  fuch  a  plump,  ftrong, 
Tigorous,  well-iized  body,  as  it  has  pleafed  your  lordfliip  to  proportion 
fiot  in  your  thoughts  to  men  at  the  refurrc^on;  and  therefore  foifie 
fmall  ponion  of  the  particles  formerly  united  vitally  to  that  man's  foul, 
ihall  be  reaflumed  to  make  up  his  body  to  the  bulk  your  lord fhip  judges 
convenient;  but  the  greateft  part  of  them  (hall  be  left  out,  to  avoid  uie 
making  his  body  more  vaft  than  your  lordfhip  thinks  will  be  fit,  as  ap* 
pears  by  thefe  your  lordlhip's  words  immediately  following,  viz.  +  '  That 
you  do  not  fay  the  fame  particles  the  finner  had  at  the  very  time  of  com- 
miffion  of  his  fins ;  for  then  a  long  iinner  mufl  have  a  vaft  bo<)y/ 

But  then,  pray,  my  lord,  what  muft  an  embryo  do,  who  dying  within 
a  few  hours  after  his  body  was  vitally  united  to  his  foul,  has  no  parti- 
cles of  matter,  which  were  fornoerly  vitally  united  to  it,  to  make  up  his 
body  of  that  fize  and  proportion  which  your  lordfhip  feems  to  require 
in  bodies  at  the  refarr^ftion  ?  Or  muft  we  believe  he  (hall  remain  con- 
tient  with  that  fmall  pittance  of  matter,  and  that  yet  impetfeA  body  to 
eternity,  becaufe  it  is  an  article  of  faith  to  believe  the  reuirredion  oi  the 
▼arv  fame  body,  L  e.  made  up  of  only  fuch  particles  as  have  been  vi« 
tadjr  wdied  to  the  foul  ?  For  it  muft  be  fo,  as  your  lordftiip  fays,  %  <  That 
life  b  t^  refnlt  of  the  union  of  foul  and  body,'  it  will  follow,  that  the 
body  of  an  embr>'o  dying  in  the  womb  may  be  very  little,  not  the 
tfaoufandth  part  of  any  ordinary  man.  For  fince  from  the  firft  coa- 
oeption  and  oeginning  of  formation  it  has  life,  and  *  life  is  the  refult  of 
the  union  of  the  foul  with  the  body ;'  an  embryo,  that  fliall  die  either 
by  the  untinwly  death  of  the  mother,  or  by  any  other  accident,  preiently 
after  it  has  lire,  muft,  according  to  your  lordftiip's  do^rine,  remain  a 
man  not  an  inch  long  to  eternity;  becaufe  there  are  not  particles  of 
matter,  formerly  united  to  his  foul,  to  make  him  bigger,  and  no  other 
can  be  made  uie  of  to  that  purpoie  :  though  what  greater  congniity  the 
fi>ol  hath  with  any  particles  of  matter  which  were  once  vitally  united  to 
it,  but  are  now  fo  no  longer,  than  it  hath  with  particles  of  matter  which 
it  was  never  united  to,  woold  be  bard  to  determine,  if  that  ftiould  be 
demanded.  .:;  < 

'  B^  thefe  and  not  a  few  other  the  like  confequences,  one  may  fee  what 
fervice  they  do  to  religion,  and  the  Chriftian  dod^rine,  who  raife  quef- 
tions,  and  make  articles  of  faith  about  the  refurre^iion  of  the  fame  body, 
wheve  the  fcripture  fays  nothing  of  the  fame  body ;  or  if  it  does,  it  is 
with  no  fmall  reprimand  H  to  thofe  who  make  fuch  an  inquiry.  <  But 
forae  men  will  fay.  How  are  the  dead  raifed  up  ?  and  with  what  body  do 
che^  come  ?  Thou  fool,  that  which  thou  fowefb,  is  not  quickened,  except 
it  aie*  And  that  which  thou  foweft,  thou  foweft  not*that  body  that 
ihall  be,   but  baie  grain,  it  nay  chance  of  wheat,  or   of  fome  other 

grain.    But  God  giveth  it  a  body,  as  it  hath  pleafed  him.'    Words^  I 
louM  think,  fufiicient  to  deter  us  from  determining  any  thing  for  or 
againft  the  fame  body's  being  raifed  at  the  laft  day.    It  fulEces,  that  all 

♦  2d  Anfw.       +  Ibid,        J  Ibid.        [  i  Cor.  xv.  35,  &c.  . 
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the  dead  (hall  be  raifed^  and  every  one  appear  and  anfvtrer  for  the  things 
done  in  his  life,  and  receive  according  to  the  things  be  hat  done  in  hit 
body,  whether  good  or  bad.  He  that  believes  this,  and  has  faid  no- 
thing inconfiftent'  herewith,  I  prcfume  may  and  maft  be  acquitted  from 
beine  gui!tv  of  any  thing  inconfiftent  with  the  article  of  the  refurreAion 
of  the  dead. 

But  your  lordlhip,  to  prove  the  refurre^ion  of  the  fame  body  to  be 
an  article  of  faith,  farther  aiks,  *  '  How  could  It  be  faid,  if  any  ocber 
fubftance  be  joined  to  the  foul  at  the  refurre^ion,  as  its  body,  that  they 
were  the  things  done  in  or  by  the  body  V  Anfw.  Juft  as  it  may  be  faid 
of  a  roan  at  an  hunda*d  vcars  old,  that  hath  then  another  fubftance 
joined  to  his  foul,  than  he  had  at  twenty  ;  that  the  murder  or  drunken- 
nefs  he  was  guilty  of  at  twenty,  were  things  done  in  the  body  :  how  *  b^' 
the  body'  comes  m  here,  I  do  not  fee. 

Your  lordfliip  adds,  '  and  St.  Paul's  difpute  about  the  manner  of  laifing 
the  body,  might  foon  have  ended,  if  there  were  no  neceflity  of  the  fame 
body.'  Anfw.  When  1  underftand  what  argument  there  is  in  the(e  words 
to  prove  the  refurredUon  of  the  fame  body^  withoot  the  mixture  of  ooe 
new  atom  of  matter,  I  (hall  know  what  to  fay  to  it.  In  the  mean  liffle. 
this  I  underftand,  that  St.  Paul  would  have  put  as  ihort  an  end  to  all 
difputes  about  this  matter,  if  he  had  faid,  that  there  was  a  nqceffity  of 
of  the  fame  body,  or  that  it  (hould  be  the  fame  body. 

The  next  text  of  fcripture  you  bring  for  the  fame  body  is,  f  *  If  there 
be  no  refurredion  of  rne  dead,  then  is  not  Chriit  raifed.'  From  «^h 
your  lordfhip  argues,  X  '  It  feems  then  other  bodies  are  to  be  raifed  ai  his 
was.'  I  grant  other  dead,  as  certainly  raifed  as  Chrift  was;  for  d/ebis 
rcfurr«.^tii}n  would  be  of  no  ufc  to  mankind.  But  I  do  not  ice  how  it 
follows,  that  they  (hall  be  raifed  with  the  fame  body,  as  Chrift  was 
raifed  with  the  fame  body,  as  your  lordfhip  infers  in  ihe(e  words  an- 
nexed ;  '  And  can  there  be  any  doubt,  whether  his  body  was  the  fame 
material  fubftance  which  was  united  to  his  foul  before  V  I  anfwer.  None 
at  all ;  nor  that  it  had  juft  the  fame  diftinguifhing  lineaments  and  marks, 
yea,  and  the  fame  wounds  that  it  had  at  the  time  of  his  death.  If  there- 
fore your  lordfhip  will  argue  from  other  bodies  being  'raifed  as  his  was. 
That  they  muft  keep  proportion  with  his  in  famenefs ;  then  we  muft  be- 
lieve, that  every  man  (hall  be  raifed  with  the  fame  lineaments  and  oi;her 
notes  of  diftind^ion  he  had  at  the  time  of  his  death,  even  with  his  wounds 
yet  open,  if  he  had  any,  becaufe  our  Saviour  was  fo  raifed  ;  which  feems 
to  me  fcarce  rccr-ncileable  with  what  your  lord(hip  fays,  ||  of  a  fat  man 
falling  into  a  confumption,  and  dyisg. 

fiut  whether  it  will  confift  or  no  with  your  lordfhip's  meaning  in  that 
place,  this  to  me  feems  a  confequence  that  will  need  to  be  better  proved, 
Yiz.  That  our  bodies  muft  be  raifed  the  fame,  juft  as  our  Saviour  s  was : 
becaufe  St.  Paul  fays,  '  if  there  be  no  refurre^ion  of  the  dead,  then  is  not 
Chrift  lifen/  For  it  may  be  a  good  confequence,  Chrift  is  ri(cn,  and 
therefore  there  (hall  be  a  refurre^ion  of  the  dead ;  and  yet  this  may  not 
be  a  good  confeaucnce,  Chrift  was  raifed  with  the  fame  body  he  had  at 
his  death,  therefore  all  men  (hall  be  raifed  with  the  fame  body^  they  had 
at  their  death,  contrary  to  what  your  lordfhip  fays  concerning  a  fat  man 

♦  2d  Anfw.       f  2  Cor.  XV.  16.        J  ad  Anfw.        ||  Ibid. 
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dying  of  a  confumption.     But  tlk  cafe  I  think  far  di^erent  betwixt  our 
Sariour»  and  thofe  to  be  raifed  at  the  laft  day. 

1 .  Hii  body  faw  not  corruption*  and  therefore  to  give  him  another 
body  new  moulded,  mixed  with  other  particles^  which  were  not  con- 
rained  in  it  as  it  lay  in  the  grave,  whole  and  intire  as  it  was  laid  there, 
had  been  to  deftroy  his  body  to  frame  him  a  new  one  without  any  need. 
But  why  with  the  remaining  particles  of  a  man's  body  long  fmce  diiTolved 
and  mouldered  into  dnft  and  atoms  (whereof  poflibly  a  great  part  may 
have  undergone  variety  of  changes,  and  entered  into  other  concretions ; 
even  in  the  bodies  of  other  men)  other  new  particles  of  matter  mixed 
with  them,  may  not  ferve  to  make  his  bod^  again,  as  well  as  the  mixture 
of  Yiew  and  diffrrent  particles  of  matter  with  the  old,  did  in  the  compaCi 
of  his  life  make  his  body,  I  think  no  reafon  can  be  given. 

Thb  may  ferve  to  (how,  why,  though  the  materials  of  our  Saviour's 
body  were  not  changed  at  his  refurrcdion ;  yet  it  does  not  follow,  but 
that  the  body  of  a. man  dead  and  rotten  in  his  grave,  or  burnt,  may  at 
the  laft  day  have  foveral  new  particles  in  it,  and  that  without  any  incon- 
venience :  (tnce  whatever  matter  is  vitally  united  to  his  foul  is  his  body» 
as  much  as  is  that  which  was  united  to  it  when  he  was  bom»  or  in  any 
other  prt  of  his  life. 

s.  In  the  next  place,  the  (ize,  (hape,  figure,  and  lineaments  of  our  Sa- 
▼ioor^s  body,  even  to  his  wounds,  into  wnich  doubting  Thomas  put  his 
fingers  and  his  hand,  were  to  be  kept  in  the  raifed  body  of  our  Saviour, 
the  fiinie  they  were  at  his  death,  to  be  a  conviction  to  his  difciples,  to 
whom  be  (hewed  himfelf,  and  who  Were  to  be  witneffcs  of  his  refur- 
ledlion,  that  their  mafter,  the  ver}'  fame  man,  was  crucified,  dead,  and 
buried,  and  railed  again ;  and  therefore  he  was  handled  by  them,  and 
eat  before  them  after  ho  was  rifen,  to  give  them  in  ail  points  full  fatif- 
fa6don  that  it  was  really  he,  the  fame,  and  not  another,  nor  a  fpeAre  or 
apparition  of  him  :    though  I  Ao  not  think  vour  lordfhip  will  thence 
argue,  that  becaufe  others  are  to  be  rai'eo  as  he  was,  therefore  it  is  ne- 
cefiary  to  believe,  that  becaufe  he  eat  after  his  refurredion,  othenat  the 
laft  day  Ihall  eat  and  drink  after  they  are  raifed  from  the  dead ;  which 
feems  to  me  as  good  an  argument,  as  becaufe  his  undiflblvcd  body  was 
raifed  out  of  the  grave,  juft  as  it  there  lay  intire,  without  the  mixture 
of  any  new  particles;  therefore  the  corrupted  and  confumed  bodies  of 
the  dead,  at  the  refurredion,  (hall  be  new  framed  only  out  of  thofe 
fcattered  particles  which  were  once  vitally  united  to  their  fouls,  without 
the  leafl  mixture  of  any  one  fingle  atom  of  new  matter.     But  at  the 
laft  day,  when  all  men  are  raifed,  there  will  be  no  need  to  be  aiTured  of 
any  one  particular  man's  refurreciion.     It  is  enough  that  every  one  (hall 
appear  before  the  judgment-feat  of  Chrift,  to  receive  according  to  what 
he  had  done  in  his  former  life ;  but  in  what  fort,  of  body  he  (hall  ap- 
pear, or  of  what  particles  made  up,  the  fcripture  having  faid  nothing, 
but  that  it  fhall  be  a  fpiritual  body  raifed  in  incorraption,  it  is  not  for 
me  to  determine. 

Your  lordlhip  afks,  *  '  Were  they  [who  faw  our  Saviour  after  his  refur- 
redion]  witneiles  only  of  fome  material  fnbftance  then  united  to  his 
foul  ?*  In  anfwer,  I  beg  your  lordlhip  to  cbnfider.  whether  you  fuppofe 
ou^  Saviour  was  to  be  known  to  be  the  fame  man  (to  the  witneffcs  chat 
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were  to  fee  bitn,  and  tvftify  his  refundlion)  by  his  foal,  that  coald  nei- 
ther be  feen  or  known  to  be  the  fame ;  or  by  his  body,  that  could  be 
feen,  and  by  the  difcemible  ilrudure  and  marks  of  it,  be  known  to  be 
the  fame  ?  When  your  lord  (hip  ha&  refolvcd  that,  all  that  you  fay  in  thai 
page  will  anfwer  itfolf.  But  necaufe  one  man  cannot  know  another  to  be 
the  fame,  but  by  the  outward  vifible  lineaments,  and  fenfible  marks  he 
has  been  wont  to  be  known  and  dilHnguiihed  by,  will  your  lordfiiip 
therefore  argue.  That  the  Great  Judge,  at  the  laft  day,  who  gives  to  eacn 
man,  whom  he  raifes,  his  new  body,  (hall  not  be  able  to  know  who  it 
who,  unlefs  he  give  to  every  one  of  them  a  body,  iufl  of  the  fame  figuic, 
fize,  and  features,  and  made  up  of  the  very  fame  individual  particm  he 
had  in  his  former  life }  Whether  fuch  a  way  of  arguing  for  the  .refnr- 
fc6)ion  of  the  fame  body,  to  be  an  article  of  faith,  contributes  much  to 
the  ftrengthening  the  credibility  of  the  article  of  the  refurre^on  of  the 
dead,  I  (nail  leave  to  the  judgment  of  others. 

Farther,  for  the  proving  the  refurre^ion  of  the  fame  body,  to  be  an 
anicle  of  faith,  vour  lordihip  fays,  *  '  But  the  apoftle  infiib  upon  the  le- 
furre^ioa  of  Cnrift,  not  nnerely  as  an  ai^oment  of  the  poffibility  of 
onrs,  but  of  the  certainty  of  it ;  +  bccaufe  he  ro(e,  as  the  firfl-fruits; 
Chrift  the  firfl'fruits',  afterwards  they  that  are  Chrift's  at  his  coming. 
Anfw.  No  doubt,  the  refurie^ion  of  Chrift  is  a  proof  of  the  certainty 
of  our  refurre^ion.  Btrt  is  it  therefore  a  proof  of  the  refuricdion  of 
the  fame  body,  confifting  of  the  fame  individual  particles  which  coocnr- 
red  to  the  nuiking  up  ofour  bodv  here,  without  the  mixture  of  any  one 
other  particle  of  matter  ?  I  conreft  I  fee  no  fuch  confequeiicc* 

But  your  lordihip  eoes  on :  j:  «  St.  Paul  was  aware  of  the  obie^onsin 
men's  minds  about  the  rcfurrc^lion  of  the  (aroe  body;  and  it  u  of  great 
coiifequcnce  as  to  this  article,  to  (how  upon  Wluit  grounds  he  proceedSi 
«  But  fome  men  will  fay,  how  are  the  dead  raifU  up,  and  with  wnatbody 
do  they  come  ?'  Fir(l,  he  (hows,  that  the  fcminal  parts  of  plants  aic 
wonderfully  improved  by  the  ordinary  Providerice  m  God,  in  the  man- 
ner of  their  vegetation.'  Anfwer.  I  do  not  perfeAly  underftand,  what  it 
is  *  for  the  feminal  ^rts  of  plants  to  be  wonderfully  improved  by  the  o^ 
dinary  Providence  of  God,  in  the  manner  of  their  vegetation  :  or  eUe, 
perhaps,  I  fhould  better  fee  how  this  here  tends  to  the  proof  of  the  lefiuw 
ledion  of  the  fame  body,  in  your  lordlh'p's  fcnfe. 

It  continues,  |f  •  They  fow  bare  grain  of  wheat,  or  of  foroc  odier 
grain,  but  God  giveth  it  a  body,  as  it  hath  pleafed  him,  and  to  evcif 
Kcd  his  own  body.  Here,  fays  your  lord(hip,  is  an  identity  of  the  ma- 
terial fnbftance  fuppofed.'  It  may  be  fo.  But  to  me  a  diverfity  of  the 
material  fnbflance,  i.  e.  of  the  component  particles,  is  here  fuppofed,  or 
in  dircA  words  faid.  For  the  v^ords  of  St  Paul  taken  all  together,  run 
thus,  §  *  That  which  thow  foweft,  thou  fowe(^  not  that  body  which  (hall 
be,  but  bare  erain ;'  and  fo  on,  as  your  Iord(hip  has  fct  down  in  the 
femainJer  of  tSem.  From  which  words  of  St.  Paul,  the  natural  atga- 
ment  feems  to  me  to  ftand  thus :  If  the  body  that  is  put  in  the  earth  in 
fowing,  is  not  that  bcdv  which  (hall  be,  then  the  body  that  is  pot  ia 
the  grave,  is  not  that,  1.  e«  dM  lame  body  that  (hall  be. 
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Bat  your*  lofdfhip  proves  it  to  be  the  fame  body  by  thefe  three  Greek 
voffdi  of  the  text,  t^  f^iev  cwfMM^  which  your  lordfliip  interprets  thus, 
*  *  That  proper  body  which  belongs  to  it.'  Anfwer.  Indeed  by  tho& 
Greek  words  t^  iIm*  rv/bia,  whether  our  tranflators  have  rightly  rendered 
than  *  his  onm  body,'  or  your  lofdfhip  more  rightly  '  that  proper  body 
which  belongs  to  it/  I  formerly  undcHtood  no  more  but  tliis,  that  in  (he 
produAion  of  wheat,  and  other  grain  from  feed,  God  continued  everf 
Ipeciipi  diftinft;  fo  that  from  grains  of  wheat  fown,  root,  flalk,  blade, 
car,  grains  of  wheat  were  proauced,  and  not  thofe  of  barley ;  and  fo 
of  the  lefl,  which  I  took  to  be  the  meaning  of  '  to  every  feed  his  own 
body/  No,  fays'your  lordfliip,  ihcfe  words  prove,  That  to  every  plaftt 
of  wheat,  and  to  every  grain  of  wheat  produced  in  it,  is  given  the  pro- 
per body  that  belongs  to  it,  which  is  the  fame  body  with  the  grain  that 
was  (own.  Anfwer.  This,  I  confefs,  I  do  not  undcrfiand ;  becaufe  I  do 
not  underiland  how  one  individual  grain  can  be  the  fame  with  twenty, 
fifty,  or  an  hundred  individual  grains ;  for  fuch  fometimes  is  the  in* 
crnle. 

But  yoor  lordlhip  proves  it.  For,  fays  your  lordfhip,  f  '  Every  feed 
havinr  that  body  in  little,  which  is  afterwards  fo  much  enlarged ;  and 
ingrain  the  feed  is  corrupted  before  its  germination;  but  it  hath  its 
proper  organical  parts,  which  make  it  the  fame  body  with  that  which 
It  grows  up  to.  For  although  grain  be  not  divided  into  lobes,  as  other 
feras  are,  yet  it  hath  been  found,  by  the  dMft  accurate  obfervations, 
that  upon  ftparatin^  the  membranes,  thcfe  ieminal  parts  are  difcemed 
in  them  ;  which  atterwards  grow  up  to  that  body  which  we  call  com* 
In  which  words  1  crave  leave  to  obfcrve,  that  your  lordfhip  fuppo^ 
that  a  body  may  be  enlarged  by  the  addition  ofati  hundred  or  a  niou«> 
land  times  as  much  in  bulk  as  its  own  matter,  and  yet  cpntinue  the 
fiune  body ;  which,  I  confefs,  I  cannot  underhand* 

Bat  in  the  next  place,  if  that  could  be  fo  ;  and  that  the  plant,  in  its 
full  growth  at  har\e(l,  increafed  by  a  thoufand  or  a  million  of  times  as 
much  new  matter  added  to  it,  as  it  had  when  it  lay  in  little  concealed  in 
the  grain  that  was  fown,  was  the  ver)*  fame  body ;  yet  I  do  not  think 
that  your  lordfhip  will  fay,  that  every  minute,  infcnfible,  and  incon*. 
ceivahly  fmall  grain  of  tlie  hundred  grains,  contained  in  that  little 
organized  fiminal  plant,  is  every  one  of  them  the  vcr)'  fame  with  that 
erain  nhich  contains  that  whole  feminal  plant,   and  all  thole  invifible 

trains  in  it.  For  then  it  will  follow,  that  one  grain  is  the  fame  with  an 
undred,  and  an  hundred  diflind  grains  the  fame  with  one:  which  I  iball 
be  able  t9  aflent  to,  when  1  can  conceive,  that  all  the  wheat  in  the  world 
is  but  one  grain. 

For  I  bcfeech  you,  my  lord,  coniider  what  it  is  St.  Paul  here  fpeaka 
of:  it  is  plain  he  t'^nraks  cf  that  which  is  fown  and  dies,  i.  e.  the  grain 
that  the  huihandman  takes  out  of  his  barn  to  fow  in  his  6eld.  And 
pf  this^rain  St.  Paul  fays,  «  that  it  is  not  that  body  that  (ball  be.'  Thefe 
two,  viz.  '  that  which  is  fown,  and  that  body  that  (hall  be,'  are  all  the 
bodies  that  St.  Par.l  here  fpeaks  of,  to  reprefent  the  agreement  or  differ- 
ence of  men's  bodies  aiter  the  refurrcdtion,  with  thole  they  had  before 
they  died.  Now,  1  crave  leave  to  afk  your  lordfhip,  whidi  of  thefe  two 
}»  that  little  invifible  feminal  plant,  which  your  lordlhip  het^  ^aks  of  f 
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Docs  yoar  lordfhip  mean  by  it  the  grain  that  is  fown  ?  But  that  is  not 
what  St.  Paul  fpeaks  of;  he  could  not  mean  this  embryonatcd  little 
plant,  for  he  could  not  denote  it  by  thefe  words,  *  that  M^hich  thou  foweft/ 
for  that  he  fays  muft  die :  but  this  little  embryonated  plant,  contained  in 
the  feed  that  is  fown,  dies  not :  or  does  your  lordlhip  mean  by  it,  <  the 
body  that  fhall  be  V  But  neither  by  thefe  words,  <  the  body  that  (kail  be,' 
can  St.  Paul  be  fuppofed  to  denote  this  infenfible  little  embryonated 
plant ;  for  that  is  already  in  being,  contained  in  the  feed  that  is  fowa, 
and  therefore  could  not  be  fpoken  of  undr  the  name  of  the  body  that  (hall 
be.  And  therefore,  1  ccufefs,  1  cannot  fee  of  what  ufe  it  is  to  yourloid- 
Ihip  to  introduce  here  this  third  body,  which  St.  Paul  mentions  not,  and 
to  make  that  the  fame,  or  not  the  fame  with  any  other,  when  rhofe  which 
St.  Paul  fpeaks  of,  are,  as  I  humbly  conceive,  thefe  two  viHble  fcnfibte 
bodies,  the  grain  fown,  and  the  corn  grown  up  to  car ;  with  neither  of 
which  this  infenfible  embryonated  plant  can  be  the  fame  body,  unlefs  an 
infenfible  body  can  be  the  fame  body  with  a  fenfible  l>ody,  and  a  little 
body  can  be  the  fame  body  with  one  ten  thoufand^  or  an  hundred  tboo- 
fand  times  as  big  as  itfelf.  So  that  yet,  I  confefs,  I  fee  not  the  lefuncc- 
tion  of  the  fame  body  proved,  from  thefe  words  of  St.  Paul,  to  be  ao 
article  of  faith. 

Your  lord(hip  goes  on  :  *  '  St.  Paul  indeed  faith.  That  we  fow  not  that 
body  that  (ball  be ;  but  he  (peaks  not  off  tlie  identity,  but  the  perfe^lioa 
of  it.'  Here  my  underftanding  fails  me  a^ain  :  for  I  cannot  underftand 
St.  Paul  to  fay.  That  the  fame  idaitical  (enfible  grain  of  wheat,  which 
was  fown  at  feed-time,  is  the  very  fame  with  every  grain  of  wheat  in 
the  ear  at  harvefl,  that'  fprang  from  it :  yet  fo  I  mu(^  underiland  it,  to 
make  it  prove,  that  the  fame  fenfible  body,  that  is  laid  in  the  grave,  (hall 
be  the  very  fame  with  that  which  (hall  be  raifed  at  the  refurredHon.  For 
I  do  not  know  of  any  feminal  body  in  little,  contained  in  the  dead  car- 
cafe  of  any  man  or  woman,  which,  as  yt)ur  lordfhip  fays,  in  feeds,  having 
its  proper  organical  parts,  (hall  afterwards  be  rnlargid,  and  at  the  re- 
furreftion  grow  up  into  the  fame  man.     For  I  never  thought  of  any 


de(igned 

produce  the  fame  individual,  but  for  the  producing  of  future  and  diilind 
individuals,  for  the  continuation  of  the  fame  fpccirs. 

Your  lordlhip's  next  words  are,  +  *  And  although  there  be  fuch  a  dif- 
ference from  the  grain  itfelf,  when  it  comes  up  to  be  ptrfed\  corn,  with 
root,  (lalk,  blade,  and  ear,  that  it  may  be  faid  to  outward  appearance  not 
to  be  the  fame  body  ;  yet  with  regard  to  the  feminal  and  organical  parts 
it  is  as  much  the  fame,  as  a  man  grown  up,  is  the  fame  with  the  embryo 
in  the  womb.'  Anfwcr.  It  doe«i  not  appear  by  any  thing  1  can  find  in 
the  text,  that  St.  Paul  here  compart-d  the  bodv  produced,  with  the  fe- 
minal and  organical  parts  contained  in  the  grain  it  fprang  from,  but  with 
the  whole  fenfible  grain  that  was  grown.  Microfcopes  ha,d.  not  then  dif- 
covered  the  little  eu^bryo  plant  in  the  feed  ;  and  fuppofing  it  (hould 
have  been  revealed  to  St.  Paul  (though  in  the  fcripiurc  wc  find  little  ic- 
velation  of  natural  philofophy)  yet  an  argument  taken  from  a  thing  per- 
ib^y  unkoown  to  the  Corinthians,  whom  he  writ  to,  could  be  ef  no 
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imnner  of  nfe  to  them ;  nor  ferve  at  all  either  to  inftrud^  or  convince 
them.  But  grtnting  chat  thofe  St.  Paul  writ  to,  knew  it  yis  well  i|Mr« 
Lewenhoek  ;  ytt  your  Jordihip  therrbv  proves  not  the  raifin^;  of  the  fame 
bodyi;  your  iordihip  fays,  it  is  as  much  the  fame  [I  crave  leave  to  add 
body]  *  as  a  mjn  grown  up  is  the  fame'  ((wmt:  what,  ihi'icech  your  Iord- 
ihip ?)  '  with  the  embr}'o  in  the  womb.'  Kor  that  the  boviy  of  the  embryo 
in  the  womb,  and  body  of  the  man  grown  up,  is  the  fame  body,  I  think 
no  one  will  fay ;  unlefs  he  can  perfuade  himfoif,  that  a  body  that  is  not 
the  hundredth  parrot  another,  is  the  fame  with  t!iat  other;  which  I 
think  no  one  will  do,  till  having  renounced  this  dangerous  way  by  ideas 
of  thinking  and  reafoning^  he  has  Icamr  to  fay,  chut  a  part  and  the  whole 
are  the  fame. 

Year  lordftiip  goes  on,  *  '  And  although  many  arguments  may  beufed 
to  prove,  that  a  man  is  not  the  fame,  f)ecaufe  lite,  which  depends  upon 
the  courfe  of  the  blood,  and  the  m;inn(-r  of  rrfpi ration,  and  nutrition,  is 
lb  different  in  both  ftat<?s ;  yet  that  man  would  be  thought  ridiculous, 
that  (hould  ferioufly  affirm,  That  it  was  not  the  fame  man.  And  your 
Iordihip  fays,  I  grant  that  the  variation  of  grfat  parcels  of  matter  ia 
l^nts,  alters  not  the  identity  :  and  that  the  organization  of  the  parts  in 
onecoherrnt  body,  partaking  of  one  common  life,  makes  the  identit)t 
of  a  plant/  Anfwer.  My  lord,  J  think  the  queftion  is  not  about  the  fame 
man,  but  the  fame  body.  Fdr  though  i  do  fay,  f  (fomewhat  differently 
from  what  your  lordfhip  fetsdown  as  my  word&bere) '  That  that  which  has 
'  fnch  an  organization,  as  is  iit  to  receive  and  diffribute  nourifhment,  fo 
'  as  to  continue  arui  frame  the  wood,  bark,  and  leaves,  &c.  of  a  plant, 

*  10  which  conffils  the  vegetable  life,  continues  to  be  the  fame  plant,  as 

*  long  as  it  panakes  of  the  fame  life,  though  that  life  be  communicated 
'  to  new  particles  of  matter,  vitally  united  to 'the  living  plant :'  yet  1  do 
not  remember,  that  I  nny  where  fay.  That  a  plant,  which  was  once  no 
bigger  than  an  oaten  ttraw,  and  atterwards  grows  to  br  above  a  fathom 
about,  is  the  fame  bodv,  thoueh  it  be  ftill  the  fame  plant. 

The  well-known  tree  in  Epping  Korrft,  called  the  King's  Oak,  which 
from  not  weighing  an  oun^^e  at  iiril,  grew  to  have  many  tons  of  timber 
in  it,  was  all  along  the  fame  'uk,  the  very  fame  plant ;  but  nobody,  I 
think,  will  iiiy  that  it  was  the  fame  body  when^it  weighed  a  ton,  as  it 
was  when  it  weighed  but  an  ounce,  unlefs  he  has  a  mind  to  fignaliase 
himfelf  by  faying,  l^hat  that  is  the  fame  body,  which  has  a  thoufand 
particles  of  different  matter  in  it,  f^r  one  particle  that  is  the  fame  ;  which 
IS  no  better  than  to  fay.  That  a  thoufand  different  particles  are  but  one 
and  the  fame  particle,  and  one  and  the  fame  particle  is  a  thoufand  diffe** 
rent  particles;  a  thoufand  times  a  greater  abfurdity,  tlian  to  fav  half  is 
whole,  or  the  whole  is  the  fame  with  the  half;  which  will  be  im- 
proved ten  thoufand  times  yet  farther,  if  a  man  (hall  fay  (as  your 
iordihip  ieems  to  me  to  argue  here)  That  that  great  oak  is  the  very  fame 
body  with  the  acorn  it  fprnng  from,  becaufe  there  was  in  that  acorn  an 
oak  in  little,  which  was  afterwards  (as  your  lordfhip  expreffes  it)  fo  mucir 
enliurzed,  as  to  make  that  mighty  tree.  For  this  embryo,  if  I  may  fo 
call  It,  or  oak  in  little,  being  not  the  hundredth,  or  p.^rhaps  the  thou* 
fandth  part  of  the  acorn,  and  the  acorn  being  not  the  thoufandth  part 
of  the  grown  oak,  it  will  be  very  extraordinary  to  prove  the  acorn  and 
she  grown  oak  to  be  the  fame  body,   by  a  way  wliercin  it  oannot  be 
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pretended,  that  above  one  particle  of  an  hundred  thoofand,  or  a  miUioiia 
IS  the  fame  in  the  one  body,  that  it  was  in  the  other.  From  wfakb  way 
of  reafoning,  it  will  follow,  that  a  nurfe  and  her  fucking  child  have  tw 
fame  body,  and  be  pad  doubt,  that  a  mother  and  her  infant  have  tba 
fame  body.  But  this  is  a  way  of  certainty  found  out  to  cftablilh  die 
articles  of  faith,  and  to  overturn  the  new  method  of  certainty  that  your 
lorddup  fays  <  I  have  flartcd,  which  is  apt  to  leave  meu's  minds  more 
doubtful  than  before/ 

And  now  I  defire  your  lordlhip  to  confidcr  of  what  ufe  it  is  to  yoa 
in  the  prcfent  cafe,  to  quote  out  of  my  ElTay  thtfe  words,  '  That  par* 
*  taking  of  one  common  life,  makes  the  identity  of  a  plant;'  fince  the 
quedion  is  not  about  the  identity  of  a  plant,  but  about  the  identity  of  a 
body :  it  being  a  very  dificrent  thing  to  be  the  fame  plant,  and  to  be 
the  fame  body.  For  that  which  makes  the  fame  plantf  does  not  make 
the  fame  body ;  the  one  being  the  partaking  in  the  fame  continued 
vegetable  life,  the  other  the  confiding  of  tlie  iame  numerical  par- 
ticles of  matter.  And  therefore  yourlordfhip's  inference  from  my  words 
above  quoted,  in  thefe  which  you  fubjoin  *,  feems  to  me  a  very  ilrai^ 
one,  viz.  ^  So  that  in  things  capable  of  any  fort  of  life,  the  identity  is  con* 
fiftent  with  a  continued  fucceilion  of  parts;  and  fo  the  wheat  grown  op, 
is  the  fame  body  with  the  grain  that  was  fown.'  For  I  believe,  if  ny 
words,  from  which  yon  infer,  '  And  fo  the  wheat  grown  up  is  the  fame 
body  with  the  grain  that  wasfown,'  were  put  into  a  fyllogifm,  this  wouki 
hardly  be  brought  to  be  the  conclufion. 

But  your  lordlhip  goes  on  with  confequence  upon  confeqoencc^  thoo^ 
I  have  not  eyes  acute  enough  every  where  to  fee  the  connexion,  till  yoa 
biing  it  to  the  refurre^tion  of  the  fame  body.  The  connexion  of  jroor 
lordihip's  words  i  is  as  foUoweth ;  '  And  thus  the  alteration  of  the  parts 
of  the  body  at  the.  refurrc^ion,  is  confident  with  its  identity,  if  its  orga- 
nization and  life  be  the  fame ;  and  this  is  a  real  identity  of  the  body, 
which  depends  not  upon  confcioufnefs.  From  whence  it  follows,  that  to 
make  the  fame  body,  no  more  is  required,  but  reftorin^  life  to  theorgau 
nized  parts  of  it.'  If  the  queilion  were  about  railing  the  fame  plant,.  I 
do  not  fay  but  there  might  be  fome  appearance  for  making  fach  aninfe* 
rcnce  from  my  words  as  this,  *  Whence  it  follows,  that  to  make  the  iame 
plant,  no  more  is  required,  but  to  redore  life  to  the  organized  parts  of  it.' 
Eut  this  dcdudUon,  wherein,  from  thofe  words  of  mine  that  fpeakonly 
of  the  identity  of  a  plant,  your  lordihip  infers,  there  is  no  more  requiftd 
to  make  the  fame  body,  than  to  make  the  fame  plant,  being  too  lubtle 
ibr  me,  I  leave  to  my  reader  to  find  out.  f 

'  Your  lordlhip  goes  on  and  fays,  J  That  I  grant  likewife,  «  That  the 
'  identity  of  the  fame  man  confiAs  in  a  participation  of  the  fame  con- 
*  tinued  life,  by  conilantly  fleeting  particles  of  matter  in  fucceffion, 
«  vitally  united  to  the  fame  organized  body.'  Anfwer.  I  fpeak  in  thefe 
words  of  the  identity  of  the  fame  man,  and  your  lordHiip  thence  roundly 
concludes ;  «  fo  that  there  is  no  difficulty  of  the  famenefs  of  the  body.' 
But  your  lordlhip  knows,  (hat  I  do  not  lake  thefe  two  founds,  man  and 
body,  to  Hand  tor  the  fame  thing,  Qor  the  identity  of  the  man  to  be  the 
fame  with  the  id.entity  of  the  body. 

But  let  us  read  out  your  lordlhip 's  words.     ||  *  So  that  there  is  no  dif- 
ficulty as  to  the  la^nenei^  pf  the  body,  if  life  were  continued  ;  and  if,  by 
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divine  power,  life  be  icftored  to  that  material  fubftance  which  wai  before 
united,  by  a  reunion  of  the  foul  to  it,  there  is  no  reafon  to  deny  the  iden« 
tity  of  the  body,  not  from  the  confcioufnefs  of  the  foul,  but  from  that 
life  which  is  the  refolt  cfthe  anion  of  the  foul  and  body/ 

If  I  undcrftand  your  lordihip  right,  you  in  thefe  words,  from  the  paf- 
fages  above  quoted  ovt  of  my  book,  arvue,  that  from  thofe  words  of  mine 
it  will  follow.  That  it  is  or  may  be  the  fame  bodv,  that  is  raifed  at  the 
lefurredUon.  If  la,  my  lord,  your  lordfhip  has  then  proved.  That  my 
book  is  not  inconfiftent  with,  but  couformable  to  this  article  of  the  refur« 
ic^OB  of  the  lame  body,  which  your  lordihip  contends  for,  and  will  have 
to  be  an  anieleef  faith  :  for  though  I  do  by  no  means  deny  that  the  fame 
bodies  fliall  be  raifed  at  the  laft  day,  vet  1  fee  nothing  your  lordihip  has 
iaid  to  prove  it  to  be  an  article  of  faith. 

^  Bat  your  lordihip  goes  on  with  your  proofs  and  fays,  *  '  But  St.  Paul 
fiill  foppofes,  that  it  muft  be  that  material  fubftance  to  which  the  foul 
was  before  united.  For,  faith  he,  **  it  is  fown  in  corruption,  it  is  raifed 
in  incorruption :  it  is  fown  in  difhonour,  it  is  raifed  in  glory :  it  is  fown 
in  weakncfs,  it  is  raifed  in  power  :  it  is  fown  a  natural  body,  it  is  raifed 
%  spiritual  body."  Can  fach  a  material  fubftance,  which  was  never  united 
io  the  body,  be  faid  to  be  fown  in  corruption,  and  weaknefs,  and  difhonour? 
£icher«  therefore,  he  mud  fpeak  of  the  fame  body,  or  his  meaning  cannot 
be  comprehended.'  I  anfwer,  '  Can  fuch  a  material  fubftance,  which  was 
never  laid -in  the  grave,  be  iaid  to  be  fown,'  &c.  ?  For  your  lordihip  fays, 
4*  ^  You  do  not  fay  the  fame  individual  prticles,  which  were  united  at  the 
pcnnt  of  death,  ihall  be  raifed  at  the  iaft  day  /  and  no  other  particles  are 
laid  in  the  grave,  b6t  iuch  as  are  united  at  the  point  of  death ;  either  there- 
fofc  your  lordihip  rouft  fpeak  of  another  body,  difierent  from  that  which 
«vas  fown,  which  (ball  be  raifed,  or  elfe  your  meaning,  I  think,  cannot 
be  comprtrhended* 

But  whatever  be  your  meaning,  your  lordihip  proves  it  to  be  St.  Paul's 
meaning,  Ihat  the  fame  body  ihall  be  raifed,  which  was  fown,  in  thefe 
following  words,  {  '  For  what  does  all  this  relate  to  a  confcious  principle  ?' 
Anfw.  The  fcripture  being  exprefs,  that  the  fame  perfon  ihould  be  raifed 
and  appear  before  the  judg;ment-feat  of  Chrift,  that  everyone  may  receive 
according  to  what  he  had  done  in  his  body ;  it  was  very  well  fuited  to 
common  apprehenfions  (which  refined  not  about  *  particles  that  had  been 
vitdly  united  to  the  foul')  to  fpeak  of  the  Wiy  which  each  one  was  to 
have  after  the  refurredion,  as  he  would  be  apt  to  fpeak  of  it  himfelf.  For 
it  beine  his  body  both  before  and  aiter  the  refurredion,  every  one  ordi- 
narily ipeaks  of  his  body  as  the  fame,  though  in  a  ilrid  and  philofophical 
fenfc,  as  your  lordihip  fpeaks,  it  lie  not  the  very  fame.  Thus  it  is  no 
impropriety  of  fpeech  to  fay,  *  this  body  of  mine,  which  was  formerly 
ftrong  and  plump,  is  now  weak  and  wafted,'  though  in  fuch  a  fenfc  as  you 
are  fpeaking  here,  it  be  not  tlie  fame  body.  Revelation  declares  nothing 
siny  where  concerning  the  fame  body,  in  your  lordihip's  fenfe  of  the  fame 
body,  which  appears  not  to  have  been  thought  of.  The  apoftlc  directly 
propofes  nothing  for  or  aeainft  the  fame  body,  as  necefjary  to  be  believed : 
that  which  he  is  plain  and  direct  in,  is  his  oppoiing  and  condemning  fuch 
carious  queilions  about  the  body,  which  could  ferve  only  to  ^x^rplex,  not 
to  confirm  what  was  material  and  neceifary  for  them  to  believe,  viz.  a  day 
of  judgment  and  retribution  to  men  in  a  future  (late;  and  therefore  it  is 
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no  wonder,  that  mentioning^  their  bodies,  he  (hould  afe  a  way  of  fpcaking 
foited  to  vulgar  notions,  from  which  it  would  be  hard  pofitively  to  con- 
dade  any  thing  for  the  determining  of  this  queftion  (efpecia)ly  n^inft 
cxprefliom  in  the  fame  difcourfe  that  plainly  inclfvie  to  the  other  fide)  in 
a  matter  which,  as  it  appears,  the  apoille  thought  not  neccfTary  to  deter« 
mine,  and  the  fpirit  of  God  thought  not  fit  to  gratify  any  one's  corio* 
fity  in. 

But  your  lordfhip  fays,  *  •  The  apoftle  fpeaks  plainly  of  that  body  which 
was  once  quicken'^d,  and  afterwards  falls  to  corruption,  and  is  to  be  le- 
ftored  with  more  noble  qualities.'  I  wi(h  your  lordfhip  had  quoted  Che 
words  of  St.  P^ul,  wherein  he  fpeaks  plair^y  of  that  nufnerical  body  ihst 
was  once  quiciu*n<*d;  tl  ey  would  prefcntly  decide  this  queftion.  But 
your  lordfhip  prores  it  by  thefe  following  words  of  bt.  Paul :  *  For  this 
corruption  mu(^  put  on  incorruption,  and  this  mortal  muft  put  on  immor* 
ulity ;'  to  which  your  loroQiip  adds.  <  that  yon  do  not  fee  how  he  could 
more  exprcf^ly  affirm  the  identity  f*f  this  corruptible  body,  with  that  after 
the  refnrredtion.^  How  exprefly  it  is  ^ifTtrmed  by  the  apoflle,  (hall  be  cob- 
fidered  by  aod  by.  In  th^  mean  time,  it  is  pafl  doubt,  that  your  loidfiiip 
bed  knows  what  you  do  or  do  nor  fee.  But  this  I  would  be  bold  to  fB}'t 
that  if  St.  Paul  had  any  where  in  this  chapter  (where  there  are  fo  miny 
occafions  for  ir,  if  it  had  be?n  neceffary  to  have  been  believed)  but  (aid 
in  cxprefs  words  that  the  fame  bmlics  (hould  be  raifed,  every  one  elie, 
who  thinks  of  it,  will  fee  he  had  more  exprefly  affirmed  the  identity  of 
the  bodies  which  men  now  have,  with  thoie  ihey  (hall  have  after  the 
tefurre^Hon. 

The  remainder  of  your  lordlhip's  period  +  is ;  •  And  that  withoat  WBf 
refpedl  to  the  principle  of  felf-confcioufnefs.'  Anf.  Thefe  words,  Idoabc 
not,  have  fome  meaning,  but  I  mull  own  I  know  not  what ;  either  to- 
wards the  proof  of  the  rcfurreftion  of  the  fame  body,  or  to  (how,  that  any 
thing  I  have  faid  concerning  felf-confcioufnefs,  is  inconfiftent:  for  I  do 
not  remember  that  I  have  any  where  faid,  that  the  identity  of  body  con* 
fifted  in  felf-confcioufnefs. 

From  your  preceding  words,  your  lordfhip  concludes  thus :  %  *  And  fo 
if  the  fcripture  be  the  lolc  foundation  of  our  faith,  this  is  an  article  of  it.' 
My  lord,  to  make  the  conclufion  unqueftionable,  I  humbly  conceive  the 
words  muft  run  thus:  '  And  fo  if  tlie  fcripture,  and  your  lordihip's  inter* 
pretation  of  it  be  the  fole  foundation  of  jDur  faith,  the  refurrr^on  of  the 
fame  body  is  an  article  of  it.'  For,  with  fubmiffion,  your  lord  (hip  has 
neither  produced  exprefs  words  of  fcripture  for  it,  nor  lo  proved  that  to 
be  the  meaning  of  any  of  tnofe  words  of  fcripture  which  you  have  pro* 
diiced  for  it,  that  a  man  who  reads  and  fincerely  endeavours  to  undcr- 
ftand  the  fcripture,  cannot  but  find  himfclf  obliged  to  believe,  as  ex- 
prefly, « that  the  fame  bodies  of  the  dead,'  in  your  lordfhip's  fenfe,  (hall 
DC  raifed,  as  *  that  the  dead  fnali  lie  riifed  '  And  I  crave  leave  to  give 
your  lordfhip  this  one  rcafon  for  it.  He  who  reads  with  attention  this  difr 
courfe  of  St.  Patil  ^  where  he  difcourfes  of  the  refurredion,  wiU  fee, 
that  he  plainly  dif^inguilhcs  between  the  dead  that  fhail  be  railed,  and  the 
bodies  of  the  dead.  For  it  is  nn^^l,  'srartc,  r-  are  the  nominative  cafes  to 
H  iyticojUeu,  {^woTroiitdrro/lai,  ty if^'ncof\ai,   all  along,  and  not  aJjfjLttta^  bodies; 

whicn  one  may  with  reafun  think  would  fomewhcre  or  other  have  been 
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ncprefIU»  if  all  this  bad  been  faid  to  propofe  ic  as  an  artide  of  faith,  tbat 
:he  very  fame  bodies  ihould  be  raifed.  I'he  fame  manner  of  fpeaking  the 
fpirit  of  God  obfcrves  all  through  the  New  Tcftament,  where  it  is  iaid* 
*  *  raife  the  dead,  quicken  or  make  alive  the  dead,  the  refurre^ion  of  the 
dead.'  Nay,  thefe  very  words  of  our  Saviour,  +  urged  by  your  lordfhip 
for -the  refurredion  of  the  fame  body,  run  thus,  na»li(  o»  U  tok  fc»«}^itoic 

^ii<,  41  ^  T»  ^av>A  «Tp»{<»»V  IK  ettxfaaiv  xpi^wc.  Would  not  a  welU 
meaning  fearcher  of  the  fcriptures  be  apt  to  think,  that  if  the  thing  here 
intend^  by  our  Saviour  were  to  teach,  and  propofe  it  as  an  article  of 
faith,  necdTary  to  be  believed  by  every  one,  that  the  very  fame  bodies 
of  the  dead  (hould  be  raifed  ;  would  nor,  1  fay,  any  one  be  apt  to  think, 
that  if  our  Saviour  meant  fo,  the  words  (hould  rather  have  been,  vaiim 
Til  ri^|A«)x  a  %»  TOK  ^4nif*iM)K9  1*  e.  '  all  the  bodies  that  are  in  the  graves,' 
rather  than  '  all  who  are  in  the  graves ;'  which  ^uil  denote  perfons,  and 
not  precifely  bodies? 

Another  evidence,  that  St.  Paul  makes  a  diftinflion  between  the  dead 
and  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  fo  that  the  dead  cannot  be  taken  in  this, 
1  Cor.  XV.  to  (land  precifely  for  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  are  thefe  words 
of  the  apoftle,  %  *  But  fome  man  will  fay,  how  are  the  dead  raifed  ?  And 
with  what  bodies  do  they  come  Y  Which  words,  '  dead'  and  *  they,'  if 
foppofed  to  ftand  precifely  for  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  the  queftion  will 
no  thus :  *  How  are  the  dead  bodies  raifed  ?  And  with  what  bodies  do 
the  dead  bodies  come?'  Which  feems  to  have  no  very  agreeable  fenfe. 

This  therefort  being  fo,  that  the  Spirit  of  God  keeps  fo  expreHy  to 
this  phrafe,  or  form  of  (peaking  in  the  New  Teftament,  <  of  raifmg,  quick- 
eninr,  rifing,  refarredion.  Sec,  of  the  dead,'  where  the  refurreftion  of 
the  uft  day  is  fpoken  of;  and  that  the  body  is  not  mentioned,  but  in 
apfwer  to  this  queftion,  *  With  what  bodies  (hall  thofe  dead,  who  are 
fai(ed,  come  ?'  fo  that  by  the  dead  cannot  precifely  be  meant  the  dad 
bodies :  I  do  not  fee  but  a  good  chriftian,  who  reads  the  fcripture  with 
an  intention' to  believe  all  that  is  there  revealed  to  him  concerning  the 
lefnrreAion,  may  acquit  himfelf  of  his  duty  therein,  without  entering 
into  the  inquiry,  whether  the  dead  (hall  have  the  very  fame  bodies  or  no? 
Which  fort  of  inquiry  the  apoftle,  by  the  appellation  he  beftows  here  on 
him  that  makes  it,  feems  not  much  to  encourage.  Nor,  if  he  (hall  think 
himfelf  bound  to  determine  concerning  the  identity  of  the  bodies  of  the 
dead  caifcd  at  the  laft  day,  will  he,  by  the  remainder  of  St.  Paul's  anfwet, 
find  the  determination  of  the  Apoftle  to  be  much  in  favour  of  the  very 
iame  body;  unlefs  the  being  told,  that  the  body  fown,  is  not  that  body 
that  (hail  be ;  that  the  body  raifed  is  as  different  from  that  which  wu 
Uid  down,  as  the  flefh  of  man  is  from  the  fle(h  of  beafts,  fi(hes,  and  birds; 
or  as  the  fun,  moon,  and  ftars  are  different  one  from  another;  or  as  dif- 
ferent as  a  corruptible,  weak,  natural,  mortal  body,  is  from  an  incor- 
ruptible,  powerful,  fpiritual,  immortal  body ;  and  laftly,  as  diflferent  ai 
a  body  that  is  fle(h  arid  blood,  is  from  a  body  that  is  not  fle(h  and  blood ; 
'  for  nelh  and  blood  cannot,  fays  St.  Paul,  in  this  very  place,  U  inherit  the 
kingdom  of  God :'  unlefs,  1  fay,  all  this,  which  is  contained  in  St. 
Paul's  wordsj  can  be  fuppofed  to  be  the  way  to  deliver  this  as  an  article  of 
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faith,  which  is  required  to  be  believed  bvc^'ery  one,  yiz.  «  TTiat  the  dead 
Ih'^uld  be  raifed  with  the  very  fame  bodies  that  they  had  before  in  ihii 
lite/  which  article  propofed  in  thefc  or  the  like  plain  and  expreis  words, 
couid  have  left  no  room  for  doubt  in  the  meancft  capacities^  nor  for  con- 
tcft  in  the  moft  perverfe  mindc. 

Yoer  lordilirp  adds  in  the  next  words,  *  *  And  fo  it  hath  been  always 
nnderftood  by  the  chriflian  chnrch,  viz.  That  the  refurre^lion  of  the  fame 
body,  in  your  lordihip's  fcnfe  of  the  fame  body,  is  an  article  of  fiuth/ 
Anfw^r,  What  the  chriftian  church  has  always  underdood,  is  beyond  my 
knowledge.  But  for  thofe  who  coming  fhort  of  your  lordfhip*^  gieat 
learning,  cannot  .<^fhcr  their  articles  of  faith  from  the  underibrnding  of 
all  the  whole  chriflian  church,  ever  iince  the  preaching  of  the  gof- 
pcl,  (who  make  the  far  greater  part  of  chriftians,  I  think  f  may  fay  nine 
hundred  ninety  and  nine  of  a  thoufand)  but  are  forced  to  have  recourse  to 
the  fcripture  to  find  them  there,  I  de  not  fee,  that  they  will  cafily 
fird  there  this  propofed  as  an  article  of  faith,  that  there  (hall  be  a  lefor* 
le^iion  of  the  fame  body ;  but  that  there  ihajl  be  a  refurreAion  of  the 
dnd,  without  explicitly  determining.  That  they  (hall  be  raiied  with 
bodies  made  up  wholly  of  the  fame  particles  which  were  once  vitally 
united  to  their  fouls  in  their  former  life,  without  the  mixture  of  any  one 
other  (>articleof  matter;  which  is  that  which  your  lordfbip  meant  fay  tbo 
lame  body. 

But  fuppofing  your  lordfhip  to  have  demonftrated  this  to  be  an  article 
of  faith,  tnough  I  crave  leave  to  own,  that  I  do  not  fee,  that  all  that 
your  lordfhip  has  faid  here,  makes  it  {o  much  as  probable ;  What  b  all 
this  to  me  ?  Yes,  fays  your  lordfhip  in  the  following  words,  4-  <  My  idea 
of  perfonal  identity  is  inconfillent  with  it,  for  it  makes  the  fame  body 
which  was  here  united  to  the  foul,  not  to  be  necefTary  to  the  doArine  of 
the  refurredion.  But  any  material  fubdance  united  to  the  fame  principk 
of  confcioufnefs,  makes  tlie  fame  body.' 

This  is  an  argument  of  your  lordfhip's  which  I  am  obliged  to  anfwer 
to.  But  is  it  not  fit  I  fhould  firfl  underftand  it,  before  I  anfwer  it  ?  Now 
here  I  do  not  well  know,  what  it  is  '  to  make  a  thing  not  to  be  neeeflaiy 
to  the  do6lrine  of  the  refurrcdlion,*  But  to  help  myfelf  out  the  bdl  I  caa, 
with  a  guefs,  I  will  conjecture  (which,  in  difputing  with  leamed  men,  is 
not  very  fafe)  your  lordfhip's  meaning  is,  that '  my  idea  of  perfonal  iden- 
tity makes  it  not  neceffary,'  that  for  the  raifing  the  fame  petfon,  the  body 
fhould  be  the  fame. 


what 
that 

tion  of  our  language,  introduce,  to  make  the  proportion  clear  and  intd-, 
ligible :  but  here  is  no  fuch  thing.  *  But,'  is  one  of  your  lordfhip's  pri- 
vileged particleF,  which  I  mufi:  not  meddle  with,  for  fear  your  lordinip 
complain  cf  mc  a^ain,  *  as  fo  fevcre  a  critic,  that  for  the  leaft  ambiguity 
in  any  particle  fill  up  pages  in  my  anfwer,  to  make  my  book  look  eon- 
fidcrable  lor  the  bulk  of  it.'  Em  fmcc  thi'*  propofition  here,  ■  my  idea  of 
perfonal  identity  makes  tlie  fame  body  which  was  htrre  united  to  the  foul, 
r'^t  neccffary  to  the  doftrine  of  the  rcfuncdion :  But  any  material  fub- 
f^ance  being  united  to  the  fame  principle  of  confcioufnefs,  makes  the 
{ame  body^'  is  brought  to  prove  my  idea  of  perfonal  identity  ii^coofift^l 
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with  the  article  of  the  refarrcAion ;  I  muft  make  it  out  in  fome  direft 
fenfe  or  other*  that  1  may  fee  whether  it  be  both  true  and  conclufive.  I 
theiefbre  venture  to  read  it  thus:  '  My  idea  of  pcrfonal  identity  makes  the 
iame  body  which  was  here  united  to  the  foul,  not  to  be  neceilary  at  the 
icfurredion ;  but  allows,  that  any  material  fubftance  being  united  to  the 
iamci  principle  of  confcioufneis,  makes  the  fame  body.  En^o,  my  idea 
of  pcrfonal  identity  is  incooMent  with  the  article  of  the  reuirredion  of 
the  ikme  body/ 

If  this  be  your  lordlhip's  fenfe  in  this  paffage,  as  I  here  have  gueffed  it 
to  be,  or  elfe  1  know  not  what  it  is,  I  anfwer» 

I.  That  mv  idea  of  perfonal  identity  docs  not  allow,  that  any  material 
fubftance,  bcmg  unitea  to  the  fame  principle  of  confcioufnefs,  makes  the 
lame  body,  I  fay  no  fuch  thing  in  my  book,  nor  any  thing  from  whence 
it  may  be  inferred ;  and  your  lord(hip  would  have  done  me  a  favour  to 
have  ^t  down  the  words  where  I  fay  (o,  or  thofe  i'rom  which  you  infer  {o^ 
and  (bowed  how  it  follows  from  any  thing  I  have  faid. 

z.  Granting,  that  it  were  a  conlequence  from  my  idea  of  perfonal 
identity,  that  *  any  ^naterisl  fubftancc,  being  united  to  the  fame  principle 
of  confcioufnefs,  makes  the  fame  body ;'  this  would  not  prove  that  my 
idea  of  perfonal  identity  was  inconfidcnt  with  this  propofition,  *  that  the 
iamebody  (hall  be  raifed;'  bur,  on  the  contrary,  affirms  it:  iince,  if  I 
.aflirmf  as  1  do,  that  the  fame  perfons  fnall  be  raifed,  and  it  be  a  confe- 
qneiice  of  my  idea  of  perfonal  identity,  that  *  any  material  fubftancc,  being 
miised  to  the  fame  principle  of  confcioufnefs,  makes  the  fame  body ;'  it 
JbUoirt,  dnt  if  the  fame  perfon  be  raifed,  the  fam?^  body  riud  be  raifed  ; 
and  fo  I  have  herein  not  only  faid  nothing  inconiiftent  with  the  refurrec* 
cioii  of  the  fame  bodv,  but  have  faid  more  for  it  than  your  lordfhip. 
For  there  can  be  nothing  plainer,  than  that  in  the  fcripturc  it  is  revealed, 
that  the  fame  perfons  fhall  be  raifed,  and  appear  before  the  judgment-feac 
of  Chrift,  to  anfwer  for  what  they  hnve  done  in  their  bodies.  It  therefore 
whatever  matter  be  joined  to  the  iame  principle  of  copTcioufncfs  makes  the 
ikme- body,  it  is  demonftration,  that  if  the  fame  peribns  arc  raifed^  they 
have  the  fame  bodies. 

How  then  your  lordfhip  makes  this  an  incondflcncy  with  the  refurrec- 
tion,  is  beyond  my  conception.  *  Yes/  fays  your  lordfhip,  *  '  it  is  in- 
confiftent  with  it,  for  it  makes  the  fame  body  which  was  here  united  vo 
the  foul,  not  to  be  neceflary.' 

3.  ,1  anfwer,  therefore.  Thirdly,  That  this  is  the  firft  time  I  ever 
kamt,  that '  not  necefTary'  was  the  fame  v/ith  <  incondftent/  I  fay,  that 
a^body  made  up  of  the  f^me  numerical  parrs  of  matter,  is  not  ncceffary  to 
the  making  of  the  fame  perfon ;  from  whence  it  will  indeed  follow,  that 
to  the  refurredion  of  the  fame  perfon,  the  fame  numerical  particles  of 
rziatter  are  not  required.  What  does  your  lordlhip  infer  from  hence  ^ 
To  wit,  this:  Therefore  he  who  thinks,  that  the  fame  particles  of  mat- 
ter are  not  neceilkry  to  the  making  of  the  fame  perfon,  cannot  believe, 
that  the  fame  perfon  (hall  be  raifed  with  bodies  made  of  the  very  fame 
particles,  of  matter,  if  God  (hould  reveal,  that  it  (hull  be  fo,  viz. 
That  the  fame  perfons  (hall  be  raifed  with  the  fame  bodies  they  had 
before.  .  Which  is  all  one  as  to  fay,  that  he  who  thought  the  blowing  of 
fams  horns  was  not  nccedary  in  itfelf  to  tlie  falling  down  of  the  walls  of 
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Jericho,  could  not  believe,  that  they  (hoQld  fall  apon  the  blowing  of  w» 
orns,  when  God  had  declared  it  Ihould  be  fo« 
Your  lordftiip  fays,  '  my  idea  of  perfonal  identity  is  inconfifteot  with 
the  article  of  the  reforreAion  :'  the  reafon  yoo  ground  it  on,  is  this,  be- 
caufe  it  makes  not  the  fame  body  neceifary  to  the  making  the  fame  perfon. 
Let  08  grant  your  lordlhip's  confequence  to  be  good,  what  will  follow 
from  it  r  No  Icfs  than  this,  that  your  lordfhtp's  notion  (for  I  dare  not 
fay  your  lordOitp  has  any  fo  dangerous  things  as  ideas)  of  perfonal  iden- 
tity, is  inconfiitcnt  with  the  article  of  the  rcfurredtion*  The  dcmoa- 
Aration  of  it  is  thus ;  your  lordfhip  fays,  *  <  It  is  not  neceflaty  that 
the  body,  to  be  raifed  at  the  laft  day,  (hoold  confift  of  the  fame  particks 
of  matter  which  were  united  at  the  point  of  death  ;  for  there  mnft  be  a 
gre;it  alteration  in  them  in  a  lingering  difeafe,  as  if  a  fit  man  falls  into 
a  confumption  :  you  do  not  fay  the  fame  particlrs  which  the  (inner  had  st 
the  very  time  of  cbmmiflion  of  his  fins ;  for  then  a  long  (inner  muft  hare 
a  vaft  body,  confidering  the  continual  fpending  of  particles  by  perfpiia- 
tion/  And  again,  here  your  lordfhip  fays,  -f  *  You  allow  the  notion  tf 
perfonal  identity  to  b^'long  to  the  fame  man  under  feveral  changes  of  mat- 
ter.' From  which  words  it  is  evident,  that  your  lordfhip  fuppoics  a  pe^ 
fon  in  this  world  may  be  continued  and  prefcrved  the  fame  in  a  body  not 
confifting  of  the  fame  individual  particles  of  matter;  and  hence  it  de- 
monflratively  follows.  That  let  your  lordfhip's  notion  of  perfonal  iden- 
tity be  what  it  will,  it  makes  '  the  fame  body  not  to  be  neceflary  to  the 
fame  perfon ;'  and  therefore  it  is  hv  your  lordfhip's  rule  inconfiftent  with 
the  article  of  the  refura'^ion.  >^hen  your  lordfhip  (hall  think  fit  to 
clear  your  own  notion  of  (verfonal  identity  from  this  inconiifteocy  with 
the  article  of  the  refurreflion,  I  do  not  doubt  but  my  idea  of  perfonal 
identity  will  be  thereby  cleared  too.  Till  then,  all  inconfiftency  with 
that  article,  which  your  lordfhip  has  here  charged  on  mine,  will  onavoid- 
ably  fall  upon  y«ur  lordfhip's  too. 

But  for  the  clearing  of  both,  give  me  leave  to  fay,  my  lord,  that  what- 
foever  is  not  neceffary,  docs  not  thereby  become  inconfiflent.  It  is  not 
neccfTary  to  the  fame  perfon,  that  his  body  fhould  always  confift  of  the 
fame  numerical  particles;  this  is  demonflration,  becaufe  the  particles  of 
the  bodies  of  the  fame  perfons  in  this  life  change  every  moment,  and 
your  lordfhip  cannot  deny  it:  and  yet  this  makes  it  not  inconfiftent 
wi(h  God's  prefen'ing,  if  he  thinks  fit,  to  the  fame  perfons,  bodies  con- 
iiiiing  of  the  fame  numerical  particles  always  from  the  refurre^ion  to 
eternity.  And  fo  likewife  thougli  I  fay  any  thing  that  fuppofes  it  not 
nitceflar)',  that  the  fame  numerical  particles,  which  were  vitally  united  to 
the  foul  in  this  life,  fhould  be  reunited  to  it  at  the  refurre^'tion,  and  con- 
iiitute  the  body  it  fhall  then  have;  yet  it  is  not  inconfiftent  with  this,  that 
God  mayi  if  he  pleafes,  give  to  every  one  a  body  confiding  only  of  fuch 
particles  as  were  before  viially  united  to  his  foul.  And  thus,  I  think,  i 
have  cl^eared  my  book  from  all  that  inconfiflency  which  your  lordfhip 
charges  on  it,  and  would  perfuade  the  world  it  has  with  the  article  of  the 
lefurred^ion  of  the  dead. 

Only  before  1  leave  it,  I  will  fet  down  the  remainder  of  what  your 
lordfhip  fap  upon  this  head,  that  though  I  fee  not  the  coherence  nor  ten- 
dency of  It,  nor  the  force  of  any  argument  in  it  againfl  me;  yet  that 
nothing  may  be  omitted  that  your  Iprdfhip  has  thought  fit  to  entertain 
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foar  reader  with  on  thit  new  point,  nor  any  one  have  reafon  to  ^a|poft» 
iiat  I  have  pafled  by  any  word  of  your  lordfhip's,  (on  this  now  firu  in- 
trodttced  fubjed)  wherein  he  might  find  y^ur  lord(hip  had  proved  what 
f  041  had  promifed  in  your  title-page.  Your  remaining  words  are  thcfe ; 
*  «  The  difpace  is  not  how  tar  perk>nal  identity  in  itfeli  may  confift  in  the 
rciy  (ame  material  fubftance ;  for  we  allow  the  notion  of  jperfonal  iden- 
tity to  belong  to  the  fame  man  under  ieveral  changes  ot  matter;  but 
vbether  it  doth  not  depend  upon  a  vital  union  between  the  ibul  and  body* 
and  the  life,  which  is  confeqoent  upon  it ;  and  therefore  in  the  refurrec- 
tion«  the  iame  material  fubflance  muft  be  re-united,  or  elfe  it  cannot 
be  called  a  refurre^ion,  but  a  renovation*  i.  e.  it  may  be  a  new  life,  but 
not  a  raifing  the  body  from  the  dead.'  1  confefs,  I  do  not  fee  how  what 
it  here  ulhered  in  by  the  words '  and  therefore/  i&  a  confeauence  from  the 
preceding  words:  but  as  to  the  propriety  of  tl)e  name,  I  think  it  will  not 
DC  much  queftioned,  that  if  the  fame  man  rife  who  was  dead,  it  may  very 
properly  be  called  the  refurredtion  of  the  dead ;  whicn  is  the  language  of 
die  fcnpture. 

1  muft  not  part  with  this  article  of  the  refurredtion,  without  returning 
tny-  thanks  to  your  lordfliip  for  making  me  f  take  notice  of  a  fault  in  my 
Eilay.  When  1  wrote  that  book,  I  took  it  for  granted,  as  I  doubt  not 
l>ut  many  others  have  done,  that  the  fcripture  had  mentioned,  in  expre& 
terms,  •  the  refurre^on  of  the  body.*  But  u[>on  the  occafion  your  lord- 
Ihip  has  given  me  in  your  lad  letter,  to  look  a  little  more  narrowly  into 
wniu  revelation  has^  declared  c^oncerning  the  rcfurredion,  and  finding  no 
foch  exprefs  words  in  the  fcripture,  as  that  '  the  body  (hall  rife  or  be 
xai(ed,  or  the  reforrcAion  of  the  body  ;'  I  (hall  in  the  next  edition  of  it, 
change  the(c  words  of  my  book,  J  •  The  dead  lM)dies  of  men  (hall  rife,* 
into  theie  of  the  icripure,  <  the  dead  (hall  rife.'  Not  that  I  quedion,  th^c 
the  dead  (hall  be  railed  with  bodies;  but  in  matters  of  revelation,  I  think 
it  not  only  fafcft,  but  our  duty,  as  far  as  any  one  delivers  it  for  revela- 
tion, to  keep  clofe  to  the  words  of  the  fcripture,  unlefs  he  will  aifume  to 
himfelf  the  authority  of  one  infpired,  or  make  himfclf  wiier  than  the  Holy 
Spirit  himfelf.  If  I  had  fpckc  of  the  refurredion  in  precifely  fcripture 
terms,  I  had  avoided  giving  your  loriKhip  the  occaf.on  of  making  ||  here 
inch  a  verbal  refiedion  on  my  words ;  <  What!  not  if  there  be  an  idea  of 
identicy  as  to  the  body  ?' 
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thefj  there  are,  as  I  have  faid,    infinite  othcrsj  fome 
whereof  I  fhall  mention. 

Firft,  The  firft  I  fnall  name  is  fome  one  (imple  idea; 
which  being  capable  of  parts  or  degrees,  affords  an  oc- 
cafion  of  comparing  the  fubjcdls  wherein  it  is  to  one 
another,  in  rcfpect  of  that  fimplc  idea,  v.  g.  whiter, 
fweeter,  equal,  more,  &c.  Thefe  relations  depending 
on^thc  equality  and  excefs  of  the  fame  fimple  idea,  in 
feveral  fubjcds,  may  he  called,  if  one  will,  propor- 
tional ;  and  that  thefe  ar^  only  converfant  U)out  thofe 
fimple  ideas  received  from  fenfation  or  refle<5lion,  is  fo 
evident,  that  nothing  need  be  faid  to  evince  it. 

§.2.  Secondly,  Another  occafion  of  com- 
parmg  thmgs  together,  or  conlidcnng  one 
thing,  fo  as  to  include  in  that  coniideration  fome  other 
thing,  is  the  circuniftances  of  their  origin  or  begin- 
ning; which  being  not  afterwards  to  be  altered,  make 
the  relations  depending  thereon  as  lading  as  the  fub- 
jeds  to  which  they  belong ;  v.  g.  father  and  fon,  bro*- 
thers,  coufin-germans,  &c.  which  have  their  relations 
by  one  community  of  blood,  wherein  they  partake  in 
feveral  degrees :  countrynlen,  i.  c.  thofe  who  wcre'bom 
in  the  fame  country,  or  tract  of  ground ;  and  thefe  I 
call  natural  relations :  wherein  we  may  obferve,  that 
mankind  have  fitted  their  notions  and  words  to  the  ufc 
of  common  life,  and  not  to  the  truth  and  extent  of 
things.  For  it  is  certain,  that  in  reality  the  relation  is 
the  fame  betwixt  the  begetter  and  the  begotten,  in  the 
feveral  races  of  other  animals  as  well  as  men :  but  yet 
it  is  feldom  faid,  this  bull  is  the  grandfather  of  fuch 
a  calf;  or  that  two  pigeons  are  coufin-germans.  It  is 
very  convenient,  that  by  diftiniSl  names  thefe  relations 
(hould  be  obfervcd,  and  marked  out  in  mankind ;  there 
being  occafion,  both  in  laws,  and  other  communica- 
tions one  with  another,  to  mention  and  take  notice 
of  men  under  thefe  relations  :  from  whence  alfo  arifc 
the  obligations  of  feveral  duties  amongft  men.  Whereas 
in  brutes,  men  having  very  little  or  no  caufe  to  mind 
thefe  relations,  they  have  not  thought  fit  to  give  them 
diftinft  and  peculiar  names.  This,  by  the  way,  may 
give  }ji%  fome  light  into  the  different  ftatc  and  growth 
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of  languages ;  which,  being  fuited  only  to  the  convc-  , 
nience  of  communication,  are  proportioned  to  the  no- 
tions men  have,  and  the  commerce  of  thoughts  fami- 
liar amongft  them ;  and  not  to  the  reality  or  extent 
of  things,  nor  to  the  various  refpedts  might  be  found 
among  them,  nor  the  different  abftradt  confiderations 
might  be  framed  about  them.  Where  they  had  no 
philofophical  notions,  there  they  had  no  terms  to  ex- 
prefs  them:  and  it  is  no  wonder  men  fhould  have 
framed  no  names  for  thofe  things  they  found  no  occa- 
fion  to  difcourfe  of.  From  whence  it  is  eafy  to  ima- 
gine, why,  as  in  fome  countries,  they  may  have  not  fo 
much  as  the  name  for  a  horfe ;  and  in  others,  where 
they  are  more  careful  of  the  pedigrees  of  their  horfes,  than 
of  their  own,  that  there  they  may  have  not  only  names 
for  particular  horfes,  but  alfo  of  their  feveral  relations 
of  kindred  one  to  another. 

i.  3.   Thirdly,    Sometimes   the  founda-    •  ^.      , 

•  r  rjx      '  ^u-  -I-        c  Inftltuted. 

tion  of  conlidenng  thmgs,  with  reference 
to  one  another,  is  fome  acfl  whereby  any  one  comes 
by  a  moral  right,  power,  or  obligation  to  do  fome- 
thing*  Thus  a  general  is  one  that  hath  power  to  com- 
ifnand  an  army  ;  and  an  army  under  a  general  is  a  col- 
le<5tion  of  armed  men  obliged  to  obey  one  man.  A 
citizen,  or  a  burgher,  is  one  who  has  a  right  to  certain 
privileges  in  this  or  that  place.  All  this  fort  depend- 
ing upon  men^s  wills,  or  agreement  in  fociety,  I  call 
inftituted,  or  voluntary :  and  may  be  diftinguiflied  from 
the  natural,  in  that  they  are  moft,  if  not  all  of  them, 
fome  way  or  other  alterable,  and  feparable  from  the 
pcrfons  to  whom  they  have  fometimes  belonged,  though 
neither  of  the  fubftances,  fo  related,  bedeftroyed.  Now, 
though  thefe  are  all  reciprocal,  as  well  as  the  reft,  and 
contain  in  them  a  reference  of  two  things  one  to  the 
other  ;  yet,  becaufe  one  of  the  two  things  often  wants 
a  relative  name,  importing  that  reference,  men  ufnally 
take  no  notice  of  it,  and  the  relation  is  commonly 
overlooked  ;  v.  g.  a  patron  and  client  are  eaiily  allowed 
to  be  relations,  but  a  conftable  pr  didator  are  not  fo 
readily,  at  firft  hearing,  confidered  as  fuch ;  becaufe 
there  is  no  peculiar  name  for  thofe  who  9^1^  \3lwJ«  v\nj^ 
Vox.  L  B  b  c.^\xv' 


command  of  a  didator,  or  conftablc.  cxpreffing  a  re-. 
lation  to  either  of  them  i  though  it  be  certain,  that 
either  of  them  hath  a  certain  power  over  fome  othera; 
and  {q  is  fo  far  related  to  them,  as  wdt  as  a  patron  ii 
to  his  client,  or  general  to  his  army. 
j^^^^j  §,  4.  Fourthly,  There  is  afiother  fori  of 

relation,  which  is  the  conformity,  or  di&- 
greement,  men's  voluntary  aiftions  have  to  a  rule  to 
which  they  arc  referred,  and  by  which  they  are  judged 
of;  which,  I  think,  may  be  called  moral  relation,  as 
being  that  which  denominates  our  moral  aiiiions,  and 
defervcs  well  to  be  examined ;  there  being  no  part  of 
luiowledge  wherein  we  (hould  be  more  careful  to  g« 
determined  ideas,  and  avoid,  as  much  as  may  be,  c^- 
fcurity  and  confulion.  Human  aclions,  when  with 
their  various  ends,  objeiHis,  manners,  andcircumftances, 
they  arc  framed  intu  diftin(^t  complex  ideas,  are,  as  has 
been  ftiown,  fo  many  mixed  modes,  a  great  part  whereof 
have  names  annexed  to  rhem.  1  hus,  fuppoling  gra- 
titude to  be  a  readinefs  to  acknowledge  and  return 
kindnefs  received,  polygamy  to  be  the  having  more 
wives  than  one  at  once  j  when  we  frame  thefe  notions 
thus  in  our  minds,  wc  have  there  fo  many  determined 
ideas  of  mixed  modes.  But  this  is  not  all  that  con- 
trerns  our  a(^tions  ;  it  i&  not  enough  to  have  determined 
ideas  of  thcni,  and  to  know  what  names  belong  to  fuch 
and  fuch  combinations  of  ideas.  We  have  a  fartbei 
and  greater  concernment,  and  that  is,  to  know  whetbet 
fuch  a&ions  fo  made  up  are  morally  good  or  bad. 

$.5.  Good  and  evil,  as  hath  been  Ihownj 
«d«iJ  ^-  '■■  '^'^^P-  ^°-  5-  2.  and  chap.  2|.  $.  4J. 

are  nothing  bur  pleafure  or  pain,  or  that 
which  occafions  or  procures  pleafure  or  pain  to  us. 
Moral  good  and  evil  then  is  only  the  confonfiity~or 
difagreemcnt  of  our  voluntary  actions  to  fomc  law, 
whereby  j^ood  or  evil  is  drawn  on  us  by  the  will  and 
power  of  the  law-maker  ;  which  good  and  evil,  plea-- 
lure  or  pain,  attending  our  obfcrvance,  or  breach  of 
the  law,  by  the  decree  of  the  law-maker.  Is  that  wc 
'  call  reward  aod  punilhinent. 
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f .  6.  Of  thefc  moral  rules,  or  laws,  to  ^^^  ^j^^ 
"Which  men  generally  refer,  and  by  which 
they  judge  of  the  reditude  or  pravity  of  their  aftions, 
there  feem  to  me  to  be  three  forts,  with  their  three 
different  enforcements,  or  rewards  and  jpunilhments. 
For  fince  it  would  be  utterly  in  vain  to  fuppofe  a  rule 
fet  to  the  free  a(5lions  of  men,  without  annexing  to  it 
ibmc  enforcement  of  good  and  evil  to  determine  his 
Will>  wc  muft,  wherever  we  fuppofe  a  law,  fuppofe 
alfo  fome  reward  or  punilhment  annexed  to  that  law. 
It  would  be  in  vain  for  one  intelligent  being  to  fet  a 
rule  to  the  adlions  of  another,  if  he  had  it  not  in  his 
power  to  reward  the  compliance  with,  and  puni(h  de* 
viation  from  his  rule,  by  fome  good  and  evil,  that  is 
not  the  natural  produd:  and  confequence  of  the  adion 
itfeif.  For  that  being  a  natural  convenience,  or  incon- 
venience, would  operate  of  itfeif  without  a  law.  This, 
if  I  miftake  not^  is  the  true  nature  of  ail  law,  pro-- 
pcrly  fo  called. 

5.  7.  The  laws  that  men  generally  refer    . 

icir  a&ions  to,  to  judge  of  their  redti- 
tudc  or  obliquity,  feem  to  me  to  be  thefe  three,  i. 
The  divine  law.  1.  The  civil  law.  3.  The  law  of 
opinion  or  reputation,  if  I  may  fo  call  it.  By  the  re- 
htion  they  b^ar  to  the  firft  of  thefe,  men  judge  whe-  ; 
ther  their  adions  are  iins  or  duties ;  by  the  fecond, 
whether  they  be  criminal  or  innocent ;  and  by  the  third, 
whether  they  be  virtues  or  vices. 

%.  8.  Firft,   the  divine  law,  whereby  I     Djyjn^  la^ 
mean  that  law  which  God  has  fet  to  the    themeafuie 
anions  of  .men,    whether  promulgated  to    of  fin  and 
them  by  the  light  of  nature,  or  the  voice    ^'**^* 
of  revelation.    That  God  has  given  a  rule  whereby  men 
{{iourd  govern  themfelves,  I  tnink  there  is  no-body  fo 
brutilh  as  to  deny.    /He  has  a  right  to  do  it,  we  are  his" 
creatures :  he  has  goodnefs  and  wifdom  to  dired  our 
aftioM  to  that  which  is  beft ;  and  he  has  .power  to 
enforce  it  by  rewards  and   punifhm^nts,  of  infinite 
weight  and  duration,  in  another  life;  for  no->body  can 
take  us  out  of  his  hands.     This  is  the  only  true  touch- 
one  of  moral  re^^fude ;  and  by  comparing  them  to 
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this  I  aw  it  is,  that  men  judge  of  the  itioft  confiderable 
moral  good  or  evil  of  their  adions:  that  is,  whether 
as  duties  or  fins,  they  are  like  to  procure  them  happi* 
nefs  or  mifcry  from  the  hands  of  the  Almighty. 
Cmllaw,thc  §•  9-  Secondly,  the  civil  law,  the  rule 
mcafure  of  fct  by  the  commonwealth  to  the  adtions  of 
crimes  and  thofc  who  belong  to  it,  is  another  rule  lo 
innocence.  ^hich  men  refer  their  adlions,  to  judge 
whether  they  be  criminal  or  no.  This  law  no-body 
overlooks,  the  rewards  and  punilhments  that  enforce  it 
being  ready  at  hand,  and  fuitable  to  the  power  that 
makes  it ;  which  is  the  force  of  the  commonwealth, 
engaged  to  prote<ft  the  lives,  liberties,  and  pofreflions 
of  thofe  who  live  according  to  its  law ;  and  has  power 
to  take  away  life,  liberty,  or  goods  from  him  who  dif- 
obeys :  which  is  the  puniftimcnt  of  offences  committed 
againlt  this  law. 

Philofophical  §•  ^o.  Thirdly,  the  law  of  opinion  or 
law  the  mca-  reputation.  Virtue  and  vice  are  names 
fure  of  virtue  pretended  and  fuppofcd  every-whcrc  to 
and  vice.  ^^j^j  ^^^  adions  in  their  own  nature  right 

and  wrong ;  and  as  far  as  they  really  are  fo  applied,  they 
fo  far  are  co-incident  with  the  divine  law  above-men- 
tioned. But  yet  whatever  is  pretended,  this  is  vifible» 
that  thcfe  names  virtue  and  vice,  in  the  particular  in- 
ftances  of  their  application,  through  the  feveral  nations 
and  focietics  of  men  in  the  world,  are  conftantly  at- 
tributed only  to  fuch  atflions  as  in  each  country  and 
fociety  are  in  reputation  or  difcredit.  Nor  is  it  to  be 
thought  ft  range,  that  nieu  every- where  iliould  give  the 
name  of  virtue  to  thofe  adions,  which  amoqgft  them 
are  judged  praife-worthy ;  and  call  that  vice,  which 
they  account  blameable :  fince  otherwifc  they  would  cqn- 
demn  themfelves,  if  they  fhould  think  any  thing  right, 
to  which  they  allowed  not  commendation :  any  thing 
wrong,  which  they  let  pafs  without  blame.  Thus  the 
meafure'  of  what  is  every-where  called  and  eftecmed 
virtue  and  vice,  is  the  approbation  or  diflike,  praife  or 
blame,  which  by  a  fecret  and  tacit  confent  eftabliflies 
itfelf  in  the  feveral  focietie^,  tribes,  and  clubs  of  mea 
m  the  Morldi  whereby  feveral  a«5tions  come  to  find 

a  credit 
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credit  or  difgrace  amongft  them,  according  to  the 
judgment^  maxims,  or  faftiion  of  that  place.  For  though 
'men  uniting  into  politic  focieties  have  refigned  up  to 
the  public  the  difpoling  of  all  their  force,  fo  that  they 
cannot  employ  it  againft  any  fellow-citizens  any  farther 
than  the  law  of  the  country  dircdls ;  yet  they  retain 
ftill  the  power  of  thinking  well  or  ill,  approving  or 
difepproving  of  the  ac^tions  of  thofe  whom  they  live 
amongfl:,  and  converfe  with  :  and  by  this  approbation 
and  diflike  they  eftablilh  amongft  thcmfclvcs  what  they 
ivill  call  virtue  and  vice. 

§.  II.  That  this  is  the  common  meafure  of  virtue 
and  vice,  will  appear  to  any  one  who  confiders,  that 
though  that  paffes  for  vice  in  one  country,  which  is 
counted  a  virtue,  or  at  leaft  not  vice  in  another ;  yet, 
cvery-where,  virtue  and  praife,  vice  and  blame  go 
together.  Virtue  is  every-where  that  which  is  thought 
prai fe- worthy ;  and  nothing  elfe  but  that  which  has 
the  allowance  of  public  efteem  is  called  virtue  *.  Vir- 
tue 


.  *  Our  tothor,  in  his  preface  to  the  fourth  edition,  taking  notice  how 
apt  men  have  been  to  mifUke  him,,  added  what  here  follows  :  Of  this  the 
ingenious  author  of  rhe  difcourfe  concerning  the  nature  of.  man  has 
given  roe  a  late  inflance,  to  mention  no  other.  For  the  civility  of  his 
expreffions,  and  the  candour  that  belongs  to  his  order,  forbid  roe  to  think, 
that  he  would  have  clofed  his  preface  with  an  infinuation,  as  if  in  what 
I  had  faid>  book  ii.  chap.  28,  concerning  the  third  rule  which  men  refer 
tbeir  actions  to,  I  went  about  to  make  virtue  vice,  and  vice  virtue,  unlcft 
he  had  miftaken  my  meaning ;  which  he  could  not  have  done,  if  he  had 
but  given  himfelf  the  troulMe  to  confider  what  the  argument  was  I  was 
then  upon,  and  what  was  the  chief  defien  of  that  chapter,  plainly 
enough  iet  down  in  the  fourth  fedlion,  and  thoie  following.  For  1  Was 
there  not  laying  down  moral  rules,  bu4  Ihowing  the  original  and  nature 
of  moral  ideas,  and  enumerating  the  rules  men  make  ufe  of  in  moral 
relations,  whether  thofe  rules  were  true  or  falfe  :  and,  purfuant  thereunto, 
I  tell  what  has  every  wh^  that  denomination,  which  in  the  language 
of  that  place  anfwers  to  virtue,  and  vice  in  ours  ;  which  alters  not  the 
nature  of  things,  though  men  do  generally  Judge  of,  and  denominate 
their  aflions  according  to  the  efteem  and  falhion  of  the  place,  or  fe^ 
thiey  are  of. 

if  he  had  been  at  the  pains  to  refieA  on  what  I  had  faid,  b.  i.  c.  5. 
§•  1 8.  and  in  this  prefent  chapter,  §.  13,  14,  15,  and  20.  he  would  have 
known  what  I  think  of  the  eternal  and  unalterable  nature  of  rieht  and 
wrong,  and  what  I  call  vinue  and  vice  :  and  if  he  hsUl  obferved^  th^t^ 
in  the  place  be  quotes,  I  only.report  aa  nxaixti  ol  l^  Vc^  ^"^x^  ^i^ 
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tue  and  praife  arc  fo  united,  that  ihcy  are  called  often  by 
the  fame  name.  "  Sunt  fua  prfemia  laudi,"  fays  Virgil  i 
and  fo  Cicero,  "  nihil  habet  natura  praeflannus,  quam 
"  honeHatem,  quam  laudem,  quam  dignitatem,  quam 
"  decus  i"  which,  he  tells  you,  are  all  names  for  the  fame 
thing,  Tufc.  lib.  ii.  This  is  the  language  of  the  hea- 
then philofophers,  who  well  underrtood  wherein  their 
notions  of  virtue  and  vice  confided,  and  though  per- 
haps by  the  different  temper,  education,  faihion,  max- 


virtue  3,nA  vice,  he  would  not  have  found  it  liable  lo  any  great  excep- 
tion. For,  1  tliink,  I  am  not  much  out  in  faying,  that  one  of  the  rules 
made  uft  of  in  the  world  for  a  ground  or  roesfuic  of  a  moral  rdation, 
is  that  eOcem  and  reputation  which  fevctal  foiri  of  aAiona  tind  firiouJly 
in  the  feveral  focictics  of  men,  according  to  which  they  are  there  called 
virtues  or  vices :  and  whatever  authority  the  learned  Mr.  Lowde  places 
in  hit  old  Englifh  diflionary,  I  dare  fay  il  no-where  tclh  him  [if  I 
Ihould  appca.1  to  itj  that  the  fame  aAion  ii  not  in  credit,  called  and 
conntsd  a  virtue  in  one  place,  which  being  in  difrcpute,  palT<:s  for  aitd 
uiiJtT  the  namt-  of  vice  in  another.  The  taking  notice  that  men  beHow 
the  flames  of  vifiue  and  vice  according  to  this  rule  of  reputation,  is  all 
I  iiav  dune,  or  can  be  laid  lo  my  charge  to  have  done,  towards  (he 
makinj;  vicc\irtuc,  and  virtue  vice.  But  the  good  man  docs  well,  and 
as  becomes  his  calling,  to  be  watchful  in  fuch  i>oinfs,  and  to  lake  the 
alarm,  «ven  at  expreffion),  which  Handing  alone  bf  ihemfelvcs  Biilgln 
found  ill,  and  be  fufpcfled. 

It  is  to  this  zeal,  allowable  in  his  (unflion,  that  I  forgive  his  diing, 
as  he  docs,  thefe  words  of  mine,  in  }.  ii.  of  this  chapter :  •  Themhor- 
laiion;  (if  infpired  teachers  have  not  learcd  to  septal  to  common  repute : 
"  Whatfocvrr  tyiings  are  lovely,  whatfoever  things  ate  of  good  report, 
"  if  there  V  any  virrne,  if  there  be  any  praifc,"  &c.  Phil.  ir.  8.'  with- 
out lakine  notice  «f  thofe  immediaKly  preceding,  which  introduce  them, 
and  run  tniu  ;  '  whereby  in  the  corrcption  of  mai-nets,  the  true  boun- 
daries of  the  law  of  fiatufe,  which  ought  to  be  iherulf  of  virttie  mJ 
vice,  w(rc  pretty  well  preferved ;  fo  that  even  the  cnhoriatinns  of  in- 
f{Mred  teachers,  Ac'  by  which  wotds,  and  the  rrfl  of  that  feflion,  itii 
plain  iha<  I  brought  thai  paffage  of  St.  Paul,  not  to  prove  that  the  gene- 
ral meafure  of  what  men  cull  virtue  and  vice,  ihronghoul  ihcn^itd,  wis 
the  reputation  and  fafhion  of  each  particular  fociety  within  itfdf ;  but  In 
fliow,  that  though  it  were  fo,  jet,  for  rcafons  1  there  give,  men,  in 
that  way  of  denominating  their  anions,  did  not  for  the  mo(t  part  much 
vary  from  the  law  of  nature  ;  which  is  that  flanding  and  unilterablc  rule, 
by  which  they  ought  to  judge  of  the  moral  rectitude  and  pravlty  of 
their  aflions,  and  accordingly  denominate  thera  virtues  or  vices.  Had 
Mr.  I-owdc  confidered  this,  he  would  have  found  it  Ktile  to  his  pnipofe 
to  have  quoted  that  paflage  in  a  frnfc  1  ufed  it  not ;  and  would,  1  ima- 

£*ne,  have  fpared  the  explicauon  \\e  fuVnoitis  w  it,  as  not  very  iwecflatj'. 
1 1  hope  this  fccond  edition  wtt  g\vc  Titti  Wttt^wnwOaE^vM;.  *od 
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ims,  or  intcrefts  of  different  forts  of  men,  it  fell  out 
that  what  was  thought  praifc-worthy  in  one  place, 
efcaped  nptccnfure  in  another;  and  fo  in  different  fo- 
cieties^  virtues  and  vices  were  changed ;  yet,  as  to  the 
main,  they  for  the  moft  part  kept  the  fame  every-whcre. 
For  fince  nothing  can  be  more  natural,  than  to  encou- 
rage with  efteem  and  reputation  that  wherein  every  one 


thftt  diit  matter  is  now  fo  exprefled^  as  to  (how  him  there  was  no  caufe  of 
Icraplew 

Though  I  am  forced  to  difier  from  him  in  thofe  apprehenfions  he  has 
eipttSed  in  the  latter  end  of  his  preface,  concerning  what  I  had  faid 
about  Tirtue  and  vice;  yet  we  are  better  agreed  than  ne  thinks,  in  what 
he  lays  in  his  third  chapter,  p.  78.  concerning  natural  infcription  and 
innate  notions.  I  fhall  not  deny  him  the  privikge  he  claims,  p.  51.  to 
fiate  the  qoeftion  as  he  plcafes,  efpecially  wnen  he  ftates  it  fo,  as  to  leaye 
nothing  in  it  contrary  to  what  I  have  faid :  for,  according  to  him,  in- 
nate notions  being  conditional  things,  depending  upon  the  concurrence 
of  ieverai  other  circumftances,  in  order  to  the  foul's  exerting  them ;  all 
diat  he  fays  for  innate,  imprinted,  imprefled  notions  (for  of  innate  ideas 
lie  fays  nothing  at  all)  amounts  at  laft  only  to  this :  that  theit  are  certain 
pr<>pofitions,  which  though  the  foul  from  the  beginning,  or  when  a 
man  is  bom,  does  not  know,  yet  by  affiftance  from  the  outward  fenfes, 
and  the  help  of  fome  previous  cultivation,  it  may  afterwards  come  cer- 
tainly to  know  the  truth  of;  which  is  no  more  than  what  I  have  affirmed 
in  my  firit  book.  For  I  fuppofe  by  the  foul's  exerting  chem,  he  means 
iti  beginning  to  know  them,  or  elfe  the  foul's  exerting  of  notions  will 
be  to  me  a  very  unintelligible  expreifion ;  and  I  think  at  bed  is  a  very 
unfit  one  in  this  cafe,  it  mifleading  men's  thoughts  by  an  infmuation,  as 
if  thefe  notions  were  in  the  mind  before  the  foul  exerts  them,  i.  e.  before 
chey  are  known :  whereas  truly  before  they  are  kuown,  tl>ere  is  nothing 
of  them  in  the  mind,  but  a  ca^city  to  know  them,  when  the  concur- 
rence of  thofe  circunoftances,  which  this  ingenious  author  thinks  necefTary 
in  order  to  the  foul's  exerting  them,  brings  them  into  our  knowledge. 

P.  52.  I  find  him  exprels  it  thus;  '  thefe  natural  notions  are  not  (b 
imprinted  upon  the  fool,  aa  that  they  naturally  and  neceflarily  exert  them-  , 
ftlves  (even  in  children  and  idiots)  without  any  afllftance  from  the  out- 
ward ienies,  or  without  the  help  of  fome  prenous  coltivation.'  Here 
he  fays  diey  exert  themfelves,  as  p.  78.  that  the  foal  exerts  them.  When 
lie  has  explained  to  himfelf  or  othen  what  he  means  by  the  foul's  exerting 
innate  notions,  or  their  exerting  themfelves,  and  what  that  pre?ioos  cul- 
tivation and  circunftances,  in  order  to  their  being  exerted,  are ;  he  will, 
I  fuppofe,  find  there  is  fo  little  of  controvcri^'  between  him  and  roe  in 
the  point,  batine  that  he  calls  that  exerting  of  notions,  which  I  in  a  more 
Tolgar  ftyle  calf  knowing,  that  I  have  reafon  to  think  he  brought  in  my 
name  upon  this  occafion  only  oat  of  the  pleafure  he  has  to  fpeak  civilly  of 
me;  wnich  I  muft  gratefblly  acknowledge  he  has  done  wherever  he  men- 
Ijona  me,  not  without  confisning  on  me,  as  fome  otben  have  done,  a  title 
lbaTesori|;bcto, 
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finds  his  advantage,  and  to  blame  and  difcountenancc 
the  contrary;  it  is  no  wonder  that  eftecm  and  difcredit, 
virtue  and  vice,  fhould  in  a  great  meafurc  cvery-wherc 
correfpond  with  the  unchangeable  rule  of  right  ^nd 
wrong,  which  the  law  of  God  hath  eftabliflied:  there 
being  nothing  that  fo  diredly  and  vifibly  fecures  and 
advances  the  general  good  of  mankind  in  this  world, 
as  obedience  to  the  laws  he  has  fet  them ;  and  nothing 
that  breeds  fuch  mifchiefs  and  confufion,  as  the  ncglcft 
of  them.     And  therefore  men,  without  renouncing  all 
fenfe  and  reafon,  and  their  own  intereft,  which  they 
are  fo  conftantly  true  to,  could  not  generally  miflake 
in  placing  their  commendation  and  blame  oh  that  fide 
that  really  deferved  it  not.     Nay,  even  thofe  men  whofe 
pradlice  was  otherwife,  failed  not  to  give  their  approba* 
tion  right  ;*  few  being  depraved  to  that  degree,  as  not 
to  condemn,  at  leaft  in  others,  the  faults  they  them- 
fclves  were  guilty  of:  whereby,  even  in  the  corruption 
of  manners,  the  true  boundaries  of  the  law  of  nature^ 
which  ought  ta  be  the  rule  of  virtue  and  vice,  were 
pretty  well  preferred.     So  that  even  the  exhortations 
of  infpired  teachers  have  not  feared  to  appeal  to  com- 
mon repute:  *'  Whatfoevcr  is  lovely,  whitfoever  is  of 
good  report,   if  there  be  any  virtue,   if  there  be  any 
praife,"  &c.  Phil.  iv.  8. 

Its  enforce-  §•   '2.    If  any  one  fhall  imagine  that  I 

ments  com-  have  forgot  my  own  notion  of  a  law,  when 
mendatioii  I  niake  the  law,  whereby  men  judge  of  vir- 
anddifcrcdit.     ^^^  ^^^  ^,j^^^  ^^  ^^  nothing  elfe  but  the 

confent  of  private  men,  w  ho  have  not  authority  enough 
to  make  a  law  :  efpecially  wanting  that,  which  is  fo  ne- 
ccflary  and  effcntial  to  a  law,  a  power  to  enforce  it :  I 
think  I  may  fay,  that  he  who  imagines  commendation 
and  difgrace  not  to  be  flrong  motives  to  men,  to  ac- 
commodate themfelves  to  the  opinions  and  rules  of 
thofe  with  whom  they  converfe,  feems  little  (killed  in 
the  nature  or  hiftory  of  mankind  :  the  greateft  part 
whereof  he  ihall  find  to  govern  themfelves  chiefly,  if 
not  folely,  by  this  law  of  fafhion  ;  and  fo'they  do  that 
which  keeps  them  in  reputation  with  their  company, 
little  regard  the  laws  of  God,  or  the  magiftratc.     The 

^enaltic^ 
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penalties  that  attend  the  breach  of  God's  laws,  fome, 
nay,  perhaps  moft  men,  feldom  ferioufly  rcflcd  on ; 
and  amongft  thofe  that  do,  many,  whilit  they  break  the 
law,  entertain  thoughts  of  future  reconciliation,  and 
making  their  peace  for  fuch  breaches.  And  as  to  the 
punifhments  due  from  the  laws  of  the  commonwealth, 
they  frequently  flatter  thcmfclves  with  the  hopes  of  im- 
punity. But  no  man  efcapes  the  punifliment  of  their 
ccnfure  and  diflike,  who  offends  againft  the  faftiion 
and  opinion  of  the  company  he  keeps,  and  woulcf  re- 
commend himfelf  to.  Nor  is  there  one  of  ten  thou- 
fand,  who-  is  ftifF  and  infenlible  enough  to  bear  up 
under  the  conftant  diflike  and  condemnation  of  his 
own  club.  He  mufl:  be  of  a  fl^range  and  unufual  con- 
ilitution,  who  can  content  himfelf  to  live  in  conftant 
difgrace  and  difrepute  with  his  own  particular  fociety. 
Solitude  many  men  have  fought,  and  been  reconciled 
to:  but  no-body,  that  has  the  leaft  thought  or  fenfc 
of  a  man  about  him,  can  live  in  fociety  under  the 
conftant  diflike  and  ill  opinion  of  his  familiars,  and 
thofe  he  converfes  with.  This  is  a  burden  too  heavy 
for  human  fuflferance  :  and  he  muft  be  made  up  of  irre- 
concileable  contradidions,  who  can  take  pleafure  in 
company,  and  yet  be  infenfible  of  contempt  and  dif^ 
grace  from  his  companions. 

$.  13.  Thefe  three  then,  firfl:,  the  law  of    Thcfcthiec 
GoAi  fecondly,  the  law  of  politic  focie-    law&thc  rules 
ties;  thirdly,  the  law  of  fafliion,  or  private    of  moral 
cenfure;  are  thofe  to  which  men  varioufly    ^^^^ 
compare  their  anions :   and  it  is  by  their 
conformity  to  one  of  thefe  laws  that  they  take  their 
meafures,  when  they  would  judge  of  their  moral  redli-  . 
tude,  and  denominate  their  adions  good  or  bad. 

§.  14.  Whether  the  rule,  to  which,  as  to     Morality  it 
a  touchftone,  we  bring  our  voluntary  ac-     the  relation 
tions,  to  examine  them  by,  and  try  their    of  anions  to 
goodnefs,  and  accordingly  to  name  them:     ^^^fc rules. 
which  is,    as  it  were,  the  mark  of  the  value  we  fet 
upon  them:    whether,  I  fay,   we  take  tJiat  rule  from 
the  faftiion  of  the  country,    or  the   will   of  a   law- 
maker, the  mind  is  eafily  able  to  obfervc  the  relation 

anv 
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any  action  hath  to  it^  and  to  judge  whether  the  adioa 
agrees  or  difagrees  with  the  rule;  and  fo  hath  a  notion 
of  moral  goodnefs  or  evil»  which  is  cither  conformity 
or  not  conformity  of  any  aftion  to  that  rule :  and  there* 
fore  is  often  called  moral  reftitude.  This  rule  being 
nothing  but  a  colledlion  of  feveral  iimple  ideas,  the 
conformity  thereto  is  but  fo  ordering  the  a&ion^  that 
the  (imple  ideas  belonging  to  it  may  correfpond  to 
thofe  which  the  law  requires.  And  thus  wc  fee  how 
moral  beings  and  notions  are  founded  on«  and  termi- 
nated in  thefe  (imple  ideas  we  have  received  from  fen« 
fation  or  refledion.  For  example^  ct  us  confider  the 
complex  idea  we  fignify  by  the  word  murder;  and  when 
we  have  taken  it  afunder,  and  examined  all  the  particu- 
larsj  we  fliall  find  them  to  amount  to  a  colledion  of 
fimple  ideas  derived  from  refledlion  or  fenfation^  viz, 
firft,  from  rcfledlion  on  the  operations  of  our  own 
minds,  wc  have  the  ideas  of  willing,  confidering,  pur- 
pofing  before-hand,  malice,  or  wifhing  ill  to  another; 
and  alfo  of  lift%  or  perception,  and  felf-motion.  Se- 
condly, from  fcnfation  wc  have  the  collcdion  of  tbofc 
fimple  fenfible  ideas  which  are  to  be  found  in  a  man, 
and  of  fome  aflion,  w  hereby  we  pur  an  end  to  percep- 
tion and  motion  in  the  man ;  all  which  fimple  ideas  arc 
comprehended  in  the  word  murder.  This  collection 
of  fimple  ideas  being  found  by  me  to  agree  or  difagrec 
with  the  eftecm  of  the  country  I  have  been  bred  in, 
and  to  be  held  by  mofl:  men  there  worthy  praife  or 
blame,  I  Call  the  adion  virtuous  or  vicious  :  if  I  have 
the  will  of  a  fupreme  invifible  law-giver  for  my  rule ; 
then,  as  I  fuppofed  the  adion  commanded  or  forbid- 
den by  God,  I  call  it  good  or  evil,  fin  or  duty :  and 
if  I  compare  it  to  the  civil  law,  the  rule  made  by  the 
legiflative  power  of  the  country,  I  call  it  lawful  or  un- 
lawful, a  crime  or  no  crime.  So  that  whenccfocver  wc 
take  the  rule  of  moral  aftions,  or  by  what  llandard 
foever  wc  frame  in  our  minds  the  ideas  of  virtues  or 
vices,  they  conlift  only  and  are  made  up  of  colledions 
of  fimple  ideas,  which  we  originally  received  from  fcnfc 
or  refledionj  and  thqir  reAitude  or  obliquity  confifts 

in 
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in  the  agreement  or  difagrecmcnt  with  thofc  patterns 
prefcribed  by  fome  law. 

§.15.  To  conceive  rightly  of  moral  adlions^  we  muft 
take  notice  of  them  under  this  two-fold  confideration. 
Firft,  as  they  are  in  themfelves  each  made  up  of  fuch 
a  colledlion  of  iimple  ideas.  Thus  drunkenncfs^  or 
lying*  fignify  f^^^  o*"  ^"^^  ^  colle<flion  of  fimple  ideas, 
which  I  call  mixed  modes :  and  in  this  fenfe  they  are 
as  much  pofitive  abfolute  idcas^  as  the  drinking  of  a 
horfe,  or  (peaking  of  a  parrot.  Secondly,  our  adliona 
are  confidered  as  good,  bad,  or  indifferent ;  and  in  this 
rcfpeft  they  are  relative,  it  being  their  conformity  to, 
or  difagreemcnt  with  fome  rule  that  makes  them  to  be 
regular  or  irregular,  good  or  bad  :  and  fo,  as  far  as  they 
are  compared  with  a  rule,  and  thereupon  denominated, 
they  come  under  relation.  Thus  the  challenging  and 
lighting  with  a  man,  as  it  is  a  certain  pofitive  mode, 
or  particular  fort  of  adion,  by  particular  ideas,  dif-^ 
tinguiihed  from  all  others,  is  called  duelling:  which, 
when  confidered  in  relation  to  the  law  of  God,  will 
deferve  the  name  fin ;  to  the  law  of  faftiion,  in  fome 
countries,  valour  and  virtue;  and  to  the  municipal  laws 
of  fome  governments,  a  capital  crime.  In  this  cafe, 
when  the  pofitive  mode  has  one  name,  and  another 
name  as  it  fiands  in  relation  to  the  law,  the  difiindlion 
may  as  eafily  be  obferved,  as  it  is  in  fubftaiices,  where 
one  name,  v.  g.  man,  is  ufed  to  fignify  the  thing ;  ano- 
ther, v.  g.  father,  to  fignify  the  relation. 

f.  16.  But  becaufe  very  frequently  the/^^^^^., 
pofitive  idea  of  the  adlion,  and  its  moral  \  natiom  of 
relation,  are  comprehended  together  under  aAioni  oftoi 
one  name,  and  the  fame  word  made  ufe  of  "^««*  «»• 
to  exprefs  both  the  mode  or  adlion,  and  its  moral  rec« 
titude  or  obliquity ;  therefore  the  relation  itfelf  is  lefs 
taken  notice  of,  and  there  is  often  no  difiindion  made 
between  the  pofitive  idea  of  the  adtion,  and  the  refe- 
rence it  has  to  a  rule.  By  which  confufion  of  thefe 
two  diftinft  confiderations  under  one  term,  thofe  who 
^ield  too  eafily  to  the  impreflions  of  founds,  and  are 
forward  to  take  names  for  things,  are  often  mified  in 
their  judgmenc  of  anions.    Thus  the  taking  from  ano- 
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thcr  what  is  his,  without  his  knowledge  or  allowance, 
is  properly  called  dealing ;  but  that  name  being  com- 
monly undcrftood  to  fignify  alfo  the  moral  pravity  of 
the  adion,  and  to  denote  its  contrariety  to  the  law, 
men  are  apt  to  condemn  whatever  they  hear  called  Heal- 
ing as  an.  ill  action,  difagreeing  with  the  rule  of  right. 
And  yet  the  private  taking  away  his  fword  from  a  mad- 
man, to  prevent  his  doing  mifchief,  though  it  be  pro- 
perly denominated   dealing,   as   the  name  of  fuch  a 
mixed  mode ;  yet  when  compared  to  the  law  of  God, 
and  confidered  in  its  relation  to  that  fupreme  rule,  it  is 
no  fin  or  tranfgrefnon,  though  the  name  dealing  ordi* 
narily  carries  fuch  an  intimation  with  it. 

§.  17.  And  thus  much  for  the  relation  of 
^J^^J^""-    human  actions  to  a  law,  which  therefore  I 

call  moral  relation. 
It  would  make  a  volume  to  go  over  all  forts  of  re- 
lations J  it  is  not  therefore  to  be  expected,  that  I  fliould 
here  mention  them  all.»  It  fuffices  to  our  prefent  pur- 
pofc  to  ftiow  by  thefe,  what  the  ideas  are  we  have  of 
this  comprehcnfivc  confidcration,  called  relation:  which 
is  fo  various,  and  the  occafions  of  it  fo  many  (as 
many  as  there  can  be  of  comparing  things  one  to  ano- 
ther) that  it  is  not  very  cafy  to  reduce  it  to  rules,  or 
under  juft  heads.  Thofc  I  have  mentioned,  I  think, 
are  fome  of  the  moft  confidcrablc,  and  fuch  as  may 
ferve  to  let  us  fee  from  whence  wc  get  our  ideas  of  re- 
lations, and  wherein  they  arc  founded.  But  before  I 
quit  this  argument,  from  what  has  been  faid,  give  me 
leave  to  obferve; 

All  relations  §•  1 8.  Fiift,  That  it  is  evident,  that  all 
terminate  in  relation  terminates  in,  and  is  ultimately 
fimple  ideas,  founded  on  thofe  iimple  ideas  we  have  got 
from  fcnfatlon  or  reflection:  fo  that  all  that  we  have  in 
our  thoughts  ourfelvcs  (if  we  think  of  any  thing,  or 
have  any  meaning)  or  would  fignify  to  others,  when  wc 
life  words  (landing  for  relations,  is  nothing  but  fomc 
fimple  ideas,  or  collcftions  of  fimple  ideas,  compared 
one  with  another.  This  is  fo  manifeft  in  that  fort  called 
proportional,  that  nothing  can  be  more :  for  when  a 
man  fays,  honey  is  fwecter  than  wax,  it  is  plain  that  his 
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lioughts  in  this  relation  terminate  in  this  fimple  idea^ 
ivectnefs,  which  is  equally  true  of  all  the  reft ;  though 
?hcre  they  are  compounded  or  decompounded,  the 
mple  ideas  they  are  made  up  of  are,  perhaps,  feldom 
ikcn  notice  of.  V.  g.  when  the  word  father  is  men- 
ioned ;  firft,  there  is  meant  that  particular  fpecies,  or 
oIle(H:ive  idea,  iignified  by  the  word  man.  Secondly^ 
dole  fenfible  iimple  ideas,  Iignified  by  the  word  genc- 
ation :  and,  thirdly,  the  effeds  of  it,  and  all  the  fimple 
icas  fignified  by  the  word  child.  So  the  word  friend 
icing  taken  for  a  man,  who  loves,  and  is  ready  to  do 
rood  to  another,  has  all  thefe  following  ideas  to  the 
naking  of  it  up :  firft,  all  the  fimple  ideas,  comprehend- 
:d  in  the  word  man,  or  intelligent  being.  Secondly, 
he  idea  of  love.  Thirdly,  the  idea  of  readinefs  or  dif- 
x>fition.  Fourthly,  the  idea  of  adlion,  which  is  any 
cind  of  thought  or  motion.  Fifthly,  the  idea  of  good, 
vhich  fignifies  any  thing  that  may  advance  his  happi- 
lefs,  and  terminates  at  laft,  if  examined,  in  particular 
imple  ideas ;  of  which  the  word  good  in  general  figni- 
fies any  one,  but,  if  removed  from  all  fimple  ideas 
]uite,  it  fignifies  nothing  at  all.  And  thus  alfo  all 
moral  words  terminate  at  laft,  though  perhaps  more 
remotely,  in  a  coUcdlion  of  fimple  ideas  :  th«  immediate 
Ggnification  of  relative  words,  being  very  often  other 
fuppofed  known  relations ;  which,  if  traced  one  to  ano- 
ther, fiill  end  in  fimple  ideas. 

§.  19.    Secondly,    That    in  relations   we     We  have  or- 
havc  for  the  moft  part,   if  not  always,  as    ^^^%^ 
clear  a  notion  of  the  relation,  as  we  have     clearer)  a  no- 
of  thofe  fimple  ideas,  wherein  it  is  founded,     tion  of  the 
Agreement  or  difagrccment,  whereon  rela^     '■^'?^^®"»  ■* 
tion  depends,  being  things  whereof  we  have    aation^"^ 
commonly  as  clear  ideas,  as  of  any  other 
whatfoever;    it  being   but    the   diftinguifhing  fimple 
ideas,    or  their  degrees   one    from    another,    without 
which  we  could  have  no  diftinft  knowledge  at  all.     For 
if  I  have  a  clear  idea  of  fvveeinefs,  light  or  extcnfion, 
I  have  too,  of  equal,  or  more  or  Icfs  of  each  of  thefe: 
if  I  know  what  it  is  for  one  man  to  be  born  of  a  wo- 
man, viz.  Sempronia,  I  know  what  it  is  for  another 
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inan  to  be  born  of  the  fame  woman  Sempronia ;  and 
fo  have  as  clesr  a  notion  of  brothers,  as  of  births,  and 
perhaps  clearer.  For  if  I  believed  thai  Sempronia  dug 
Titus  out  of  the  parfiey-bed  (as  they  ufed  to  tell  cbll* 
dren)  and  thereby  became  his  mother;  and  that  after- 
wards, in  the  fame  manner,  Ihe  dug  Ciius  out  of  die 
Earfley-bcd ;  I  had  as  clear  a  notion  of  the  relation  of 
rothers  between  them,  as  if  I  had  all  the  Ikill  of  l 
midwife:  the  notion  that  the  fame  woman  contributed, 
as  mother,  equaliyto  their  births,  (though  I  were  igno- 
rant or  mirtakcn  in  the  maqner  of  it,}  being  that  on 
which  I  grounded  the  relation,  and  that  they  agreed  in 
that  circumitance  of  birth,  let  it  be  what  it  will.  The 
comparing  ihem  then  in  their  dcfcent  from  the  fairc 
perfon,  without  knowing  the  particular  circumftances 
of  that  defcent,  is  enough  to  found  my  notion  of  theii 
having  or  not  having  the  relation  of  brothers.  But 
though  the  ideas  of  particular  relations  arc  capable  of 
being  as  clear  and  diltincl  in  the  minds  of  thofe,  who 
will  duly  conftder  ihcm,  as  thofe  of  mixed  modes,  and 
more  determinate  than  ihofe  of  fubllances ;  yet  the 
names  beloi^lng  to  relation  are  often  of  as  doubtful 
and  uncertain  llgnificatioii,  as  thofe  of  fubftances  or 
mixed  modes,  and  much  more  than  ihofc  of  fimple 
ideas :  becaufe  relative  words  being  the  marks  of  this 
comparifon,  which  is  made  only  by  men's  thoughts, 
and  is  an  idea  only  in  men's  minds,  men  frequently  ap- 
ply them  to  different  comparifons  of  things,  according 
to  their  own  imaginations,  which  do  not  always  corre- 
fpond  with  thofe  of  others  ufing  the  fame  name. 
The  notion  ^'  ^'^*  Thirdly,  That  in  thefe  I  call  mo- 

ofiharela.  ral  relations,  I  have  a  true  notion  of  rela- 
tion is  the  tion,  by  comparing  the  ai'Hon  with  the  rule, 
tlh'A'^te  whether  the  rule  be  true  or  falfc.  For  if  I 
any  aflion  u  "leafure  any  thing  by  a  yard,  I  know  whe- 
compitred  10  therthe  thing  I  nieafurc  be  longer  or  fhorlcr 
be  rrue  or  than   that    fuppofed   yard,  though    perfiaps 

^'  the  yard  I  meafure  by  be  not  exactly  the 

Handard  ;  which  indeed  is  another  inquiry.  For  though 
the  rule  be  erroneous,  and  I  mirtakcn  in  it;  yet  the 
agreement  or  difagreement  obfcrvable  in  that  which  I 

cQm^arc 
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compare  with,  makes  me  perceive  the  relation.  Though 
meaUiring  by  a  wrong  rulej  I  fhall  thereby  be  brought 
to  judge  amifs  of  its  moral  reditude.  becaufe  I  have 
tried  it  by  that  which  is  not  the  true  rule ;  yet  I  am 
not  miftaken  in  the  relation  which  that  adlion  bears  to 
chat  rule  I  compare  it  to»  which  is  agreement  or  difa- 
greement. 


CHAP.    XXIX. 

Of  Clear  and  Ob/cure^  DiJ}in£l  and  Confufed  Ideas* 

§.  I.  TTAVING  fhown  the  original  of    Mcasfome 
Mix  9ur  ideasj  and  taken  a  view  of    clear  and 
their  feveral  forts;   confidered  the  differ-    diilina, 
cncc  between  the  fimple  and  the  complex,    r!^"^^^ 
and  obferved  how  the  complex  ones  are  di«    confufed. 
vided  into  thofe  of  modes,  fubftances,  and 
relations ;  all  which,  I  think,  is  neceflary  to  be  done 
by  any  one,  who  would  acquaint  himfclf  thoroughly 
with  the  progrcfs  of  the  mind  in  its  apprehcniion  and 
knowledge  of  things :   it  will,  perhaps,  be  thought  I 
have  dwelt  long  enough  upon  the  examination  of  ideas. 
I  muft>  neverthelefs,  crave  leave  to   offer  fome  few 
other    confiderations  concerning  them.     The  firfl   is 
that  fome  are  clear,  and  others  obfcure ;  fome  dillindl> 
and  others  confufed. 

$.  2.  The  perception  of  the  mind  being    clear  and 
moft  aptly  explained  by  words  rotating  to    obfcure  ex- 
the  figbt>  we  Ihall  bcft  underltand  what  is    pWntti  by 
meant  by  clear  and  obfcure  in  our  ideas,    ^ 
by  refle(^ii^  on  what  wc  call  clear  and  obfcure  in  the 
objetfls  of  ught.     Light  being  that  which  difcovcrs  to 
us    vifible  objeds,    wc  give   the  name  of  obfcure  to 
chat  which  is  not  placed  in  a  light  fufficienr  to  difco- 
ver  minutely  to  us  the  figure  and  colours,  which  are 
obfervable  in  it,  and  which,  in  a  better  light,  would 
be  difcernible.     In  like  manner  our  limplc  ideas  are 
clear^  when  they  are  fuch  as  the  objeds  thcmfclvcs^ 
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from  whence  they  were  taken,  did  or  might,  in  a  well- 
ordered  fenfation  or  perception,  prefent  them.  Whilft 
the  memory  retains  them  thus,  and  can  produce  them 
to  the  mind,  whenever  it  has  occafion  to  confider 
them,  they  are  clear  ideas.  So  far  as  they  cither  want 
any  thing  of  the  original  exadtnefs,  or  have  loft  any  of 
their  firft  freflinefs,  and  are,  as  it  were,  faded  or  tar- 
nilhcd  by  time;  fo  far  are  they  obfcure.  Complex 
ideas,  as  they  are  made  up  of  fimple  ones,  fo  they  arc 
clear  when  the  ideas  that  go  to  their  comppfition  arc 
clear :  and  the  number  and  order  of  thofe  fimple  ideas, 
that  arc  the  ingredients  of  any  complex  one,  is  deter- 
minate and  certain. 

§.3.  The  caufes  of  obfcurity  in  fimple 

fcuri^r  *       ^^^^^  ^ttr^  to  be  either  dull  organs,  or  very 

flight  and  tranfient  impreflions  made  by  the 
objcds,  or  elfc  a  weaknefs  in  the  memory  not  able  to 
retain  them  as  received*  For  to  return  again  to  vifible 
objects,  to  help  us  to  apprehend  this  matter :  if  the 
organs  or  faculties  of  perception,  like  wax  over-har- 
dened with  cold,  will  not  receive  the  imprcflioii  of  the 
fcal,  from  the  ufual  impulfe  wont  to  imprint  it 5  or, 
like  wax  bf  a  temper  too  foft,  will  not  hold  it  well 
when  well  imprinted;  or  elle  fuppofing  the  wax  of  a 
temper  fit,  but  the  feal  not  applied  with  a  fufficient 
force  to  make  a  clear  imprcfiion  :  in  any  of  thefc  cafesi 
the  print  left  by  the  feal  will  be  obfcure.  This,  1  fup- 
pofc,  needs  no  application  to  make  it  plainer. 
Diftinftand  §•  4.  As  a  clcar  idea  is  that  whereof  the 

confuftd,  mind  has  fuch  a  full  and  evident  percep- 
what.  ^j^j^^  ^g  j^  ^^j^j,  receive  from  an  outward  ob- 

ject operating  duly  on  a  wcll-difpofed  organ  ;  fo  a  dif- 
tinct  idea  is  that  wherein  the  mind  perceives  a  differ- 
ence from  all  othrr;  and  a  confufed  idea  is  fuch  an  one, 
as  is  not  fuilicicntly  diftinguilhablc  from  another,  from 
V.  hich  it  ought  to  be  different. 

Objcaion.  ^-5-  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  confufed,   but  fuch 

as  is  not  fufficiently  diftinguifliablc  from 
another,  from  which  it  fliould  be  different ;  it  will  be 
harJ,  may  any  one  fay,  to  find  any  where  a  confufed 

idea* 
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idea.  For  let  any  idea  be  as  it  will,  it  can  be  no  otbir 
bur  fuch  as  the  mind  perceives  it  to  be ;  and  that  vefy 
perception  fufficiently  diftinguifhes  it  from  all  other 
ideas,  which  cannot  be  other,  i/e.  different,  without 
being  perceived  to  be  fo.  No  idea  therefore  can  be  uh- 
diftinguiihable  from'  another,  from  whith  it  ought  to 
be  different,  unlefs  you  would  have  it  different  from 
itfelf :  for  from  all  other  it  \t  evidently  different. 

$•  6.  To  remove  this  difficulty,  and  to  Confufion  of 
help  us  to  conceive  aright  >^'hat  it  is  that  ideas  is  in  re. 
makes  the  confufion  ideas  are  at  any' time  ferenceto 
diargeable  with,  wc  muft  confider,  that  ^*rn««ci* 
things  ranked  under  dillinft  names  are  fuppofed  dif- 
ferent enough  to  be  diftinguifhed,  and  fo  each  fort  by 
its  peculiar  name  may  be  marked,  and  difcourfcd  6f 
a-'part  upon  any  occafion :  and  there  is  nothing  more 
evident,  than  that  the  grcatcft  part  of  different  names 
arc  fuppofed  to  (land  for  different  things.  Now  everv 
idea  a  man  has  being  vifibly  what  it  is,  and  diftino: 
from  all  other  ideas  but  itfelf;  that  which  makes  it 
confufed,  is,  when  it  is  fuch,  that  it  may  as  well  be 
dilled  by  another  name,  as  that  which  it  is  cxpreffed 
by :  the  difference  which  keeps  the  things  (to'be  ranked 
under  thofe  two  different  names)  diftinft,  and  makes 
feme  of  them  belong  rather  to  the  one,  and  fome  df 
them  to  the  other  of  thofe  names,  being  left  out;  and 
fo'the  diftinclion,  which  was  intended  to  be  kept  up  by 
thofe  different  names,  is  quite  loft. 

5.  7.  The  defaults   which   ufually  occa-     Defaults 
fion   this  confulion,    I   think,  are  chiefly    ^jjjfu^fi™,^^ 
thcfe  following : 

Firft,  when  any  complex  idea  (for  it  is     Y\t^,  com- 
complex  ideas  that  are  moft  liable  to  con-    {>lex  ideas 
Puiion)  is  made  up  of  too  fmall  a  number    mad^upof 
rf  fimple  ideas,  and  fuch  only  as  arc  com-     Scones.*"* 
non  to  other  things,  whereby  the  differences 
that  make  it  deferve  a  different  name,  are  left  out.  Thus 
fic  that  has  an  idea  made  up  of  barely  the  firripfe  ones 
af  a  beaft   with   fpots,  has   but  a  confufed  idea  of  a 
leopard  ;  it  not  being  thereby  fufficiently  diftinguiftied 
from  a  lynx,  and  fcveral  other  forts  of  hearts  that  arc 

Vol.  I.  G  c  t^^^xx^^i.. 


rpocted.  So  that  fuch  an  idta,  though  it  hath  the  pe- 
culiar nJimc  leopard,  is  not  diflinguiftiable  from  rhofc 
defigiied  by  the  names  lynx  or  panther,  and  may  it 
well  come  under  the  name  lynx  as  leopard.  How 
much  the  cuftom  of  defining  of  words  by  general  terroi 
contributes  to  make  the  ideas  we  would  exprcfs  hj 
them  confufcd  and  undetermined,  I  leave  others  to 
confidcr.  This  is  evident,  that  confufed  ideas  are  fuch 
as  render  the  ufe  of  words  uncertain,  and  take  a.\\ij 
the  benefit  of  dirtinit  names.  When  the  ideas,  for 
which  wc  ufe  different  terms,  have  not  a  difference  an- 
fwerablc  to  their  dil^indb  names,  and  Co  cannot  br 
dif^inguiflied  by  them,  there  k  is  thit  they  arc  tnilf 
confufed. 

»=c™dlv.o.  5-  '■  Scnmdly,  Another  fault  rtich 
its  (imple  makes  our  ideas  confufed,  is,  when  thougti 

Mesjumbled  the  particulars  that  make  up  any  idea-arcin 
''"'h^"**"^  number  enough;  yet  they  are  fo  jumbled 
^     '  together,  that  it  is  not  eafily  difcernible, 

whether  it  more  belongs  to  the  name  that  is  given  it, 
than  to  any  other.  There  is  nothing  properer  to  make 
U3  conceive  this  confufion,  than  a  fort  of  picturo 
ufually  Ihown  as  furprizing  pieces  of  art,  wherein 
the  colours,  as  they  are  laid  by  the  pencil  on  the  tabic 
itfclf,  mark  out  very  odd  and  unufual  figures,  and  have 
no  difccrnible  order  in  their  pofition.  This  draughit 
thus  made  up  of  parts  wherein  no  fymmetry  nor  ordtf 
appears,  is  in  itl'clf  no  more  a  confufed  thing,  thd 
the  picture  of  a  cloudy  fky  ;  wherein  though  ihcrc  be 
as  little  order  of  colours  or  figures  to  be  found,  yet  no- 
body thinks  it  a  confufed  picture.  What  is  it  then 
that  makes  it  be  thought  confufed,  llncc  the  want  of 
fymmetry  docs  not?  as  it  is  plain  it  does  not ;  for  ano- 
ther draught  made,  barely  in  imitation  of  this,  could 
■not  fee  called  confultd.  I  anfwer,  that  which  makes  it 
be  thought  confufed,  is,  the  applying  it  to  fome  nacne, 
tq  which  it  does  no  moredifcernibly  belong,  than  to  feme 
other  :  V.  g.  When  it  is  faid  to  be  the  pidurc  of  a  man, 
or  Cjcfar,  then  any  one  with  reafon  counts  it  confufed: 
bxaufc  it  is  not  difcernible,  in  that  ftate,  to  belong 
more  to  the  name  man,  or  Ciefar,  than  to  the  name 
baboon,  or  Fompcy  -,  \\\\\t\i  att  ti'^'^ofcd  to  Hand  ftr 
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ilFerent  ideas  from  rhofe  fignificd  by  man,  or  CfefaTjd 
uc  when  a  cylindrical  mlrrour,  placed  right,  hath  rMJ 
iced  ihofe  irregular  lines  on  the  table  into  their  dud 
rdcr  and  proportion,  then  the  confufion  ceafcs,  dngi 
ic  eye  prefently  fees  that  it  is  a  man,  or  Cjefar,  i. « 
sit  it  belongs  to  thofe  nameii  (  and  that  it  is  fufficl^ 
itly  diftinguifhable  from  a  baboon,  or  Pompwy,  i.  ^S 
[tm  the  ideas  fignificd  by  thofe  names.  Juft  thus  in 
with  our  ideas,  which  areas  it  were  the  ptdlures  oS 
ings.  No  one  of  thcfe  mental  draughts,  however  thn 
rts  are  put  together,  can  be  called  confufed  (for  theg 
e  plainly  difcerniblc  as  they  are)  till  it  be  rankcH 
idcr  fome  ordinary  name,  to  which  it  cannot  be  dlTS 
;d  10  belong,  any  more  than  it  does  to  fome  otheq 
;me  of  an  allowed  different  iignification.  -j 

J.  9.  Thirdly,  A  third  defe<fl:  that  fre-  TLi,di„^  pj 
ttntly  gives  the  name  of  confufed  to  our  are  muia'b!^] 
ew,  is,  when  any  one  of  them  is  uncer-  ani  undem^ 
in  and  undetermined.  Thus  we  may  ob-  ™^"^-  \ 
rve  men,  who  not  forbearing  to  ufe  the  ordinarjS 
Drds  of  theij"  language,  till  they  have  learned  thciij 
ccife  Iignification,  change  the  idea  they  make  this  otj 
at  term  (land  for,  almofl:  as  often  as  they  ufe  it.3 
e  that  docs  this,  out  of  uncertainty  of  what  he  IhouldU 
ive  out,  or  put  into  his  idea  of  church  or  idolatryj 
rry  time  he  thinks  of  cither,  and  holds  not  ftcady  tvJ 
y  one  prccife  combination  of  ideas  that  makes  it  up  J 
laid  to  have  a  confufed  idea  of  idolatry  or  the  church  t\ 
>ugh  this  be  ftill  for  the  fame  reafon  as  the  former,  j 
t.  becaufe  a  mutable  idea  (if  we  will  allow  it  to  brfj 
s  idea)  cannot  belong  to  one  name  rather  than  ?no-iS 
in  and  fo  lofes  the  diftinction  that  diAindt  namefcj 
:  dcligned  for,  j 

%.  10.  By  what  has  been  faid,  wc  may  Confufion  ^ 
ferve  how  much  names,  as  fuppofed  without  r^  "  ' 
idy  figns  of  things,  and  by  their  dif-  fcrcnce  w 
cnce  to  ftand  for  and  keep  things  dif-  |niii«.  bi>fii- 
£k  that  in  themfelvcs  arc  different,  are  ^\^  *'*' 
t  occafion  of  denominating  ideas  diftincl 
confufed,  by  a  fecret  and  unobferved  reference  the] 
Dd  makes  of  its  ideas  to  fuch  names*  TVvyil  ^t-Avw 
C  c  3i 
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wUl  be  fuller  uiidcrltoodj  after  what  I  fay  of  words,  in 
'rfi,e  thifd  book,  has  been  read  and  confidcred.  But 
^ii*irl^o^lt.  taking  noiitc  of  fiich  a  reference  of  ideas  la 
fli(iih(5t  nainci,  as  the  ligns  of  diftinft  things,  it  Mill 
^eTiactito  fay  what  a  confufed  idea  is.  And  there. 
Tore  when  a  man  dtfigns,  by  any  name,  a  fort  of  things, 
"or  uny  one  partii-ular  thing,  diftind  from  all  otherss 
ihe  tomplcx  idea  he  annexes  to  that  name  is  the  rpore 
-diftinfl,  the  more  particular  the  ideas  are,  and  the 
greater  and  more  determinate  the  number  and  order  of 
ihcm  is,  whereof  it  is  made  up.  For  the  more  it  has 
of  thefc,  the  more  it  has  flill  of  the  perceivable  dif- 
ferences, whereby  it  is  kept  feparate  and  diflintft  from 
all  ideJS  belonging  to  other  names,  even  thofe  that  ap- 
proach neared  to  it ;  and  thereby  all  confuflon  with 
them  is  avoided. 

CpBfBfion-  §•  '"■  ^onfufion,  making  it  a  difficulty 

c^pcerniiJ*  ^^  feparate  two  things  that  Hiould  be  fepa- 
wayit,wft  :  rated,  concerns  always  two  ideas  ;  and  thofc 
*^™-  moll,    which  moft   approach  one  another. 

Whenever  therefore  we  fufpedt  any  idea  to  be  confufed, 
we  mud  examine  what  other  it  is  in  danger  to  be  con- 
founded with,  or  which  it  cannot  cafily  be  fcpar&icd 
from  i  and  that  will  always  be  found  an  idea  belonging 
to  another  name,  and  fo  Ihould  be  a  <lifFcrent  thing, 
from  which  yet  it  is  not  iLifTicieiuly  diflinifl;  tKing 
either  the  fame  w  ith  it,  or  making  a  part  of  it,  or, it 
kaft  as  properly  called  by  that  name,  as  thi:  other  it  is 
ranked  under;  ami  fo  keeps  not  that  diflcrcnce  from 
tHf[. other  jdiia,  which  the  diffVrcnt  names  in^port. 
p  irf     f  §-12.  This,  1  think,  is  the  corifufion  pro- 

2IS0D.  Pi"  '**  \^cz.%,  which  Hill  carries  with  itare- 
crct  reftirence  to  names.  At  lead,  if  there  be 
any  other  cojitiirioa  of  ideas,  this  is  that  which  moft 
of"  all  diforders  men's  thoughts  and  difcourfes  :  ideas, 
as' ranked  under  names,  being  thol'c  that  for  the  mofl 
part  men  rcalop^of  witUm  tlitnifclvcs.  and  always  thofc 
which  they  commune  about  with  others.  And  there- 
fore whtre  ther::.u:i-  fuppoffd  tivo  different  ideas  marked 
hy  IWO-ditlerem  iiamLS.  which  arc  not  as  diflinguilha- 

l&'^  "' >--'->■  *H 
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e  confulion  :  and  where  any  ideas  are  diAindl:  as.  the 

Ls  of  thofe  two  founds  they  are  marked   by^  tbcro 

be  between  them  no  confufion.     The  way  to  prc- 

:  it  is  to  colled  and  unite  into  one  complex  idet» 

recifely  as  is  pofliblc^  all  thofe  ingredients  whereby 

differenced  from  others ;  and  to  them,  fo  united 

determinate  number  and  order^  apply  fteadilj^  the 

t    name.     But   this   neither  accomodating    men's 

or  vanity,  or  ferving  any  deiign  but  that  of  haiced. 

hj   which  is  not  always  the  thing  aimed  at,  fuch 

ifcnefs  is  rather  to  be  wi(hed  than  hoped  for.     And 

t  the  loofe  application  of  names  to  undeterihined, 

Bibk,  and  almoft  no  ideas,  ferves  both  to  cover  our 

ignorance,  as  well  as  to  perplex  and  confound 
rij  which  goes  for  learning  and  fuperiority  in 
H'ledge,  it  is  no  wonder  that  mod  men  (hould  ufp 
lemfelves,  whillb  they  complain  of  it  in  others!* 
ugh,  I  think,  no  fmall  part  of  the  confulion:.  to 
)und  in  the  notions  of  men  might  by  care  and  in« 
iky  be  avoided,  yet  I  am  far  from  concluding  ic 
^-where  wilful.  .  Some  ideas  are  fo  complex,  and 
t  up  of  fo  many  parts,*  that  the  memory  does  not 
ir~  retain  the  very  fame  precifc  combination  of  fim- 
deas  under  one  name  ;  niuch  lefs  are  we  able  con- 
ly  to  divine  for  what  pj^cife  complex  idea  fuch  a 
I  (lands  in  another  man  s  ufe  of  it.  From  the  firft 
icfe,  follows  confufion  in  a  man's  own,  rcafonings 
3pinions  within  himfclf ;  from  the  latter,  frequent 
ifion  in  difcourfing  and  arguing  with  others.  But 
ig  more  at  large  treated  of  words,  their  d^fec^s 
ibufes,  in  the  following  book,  I  IhaJl  here  fay  no 

of  it. 

13.  Our  complex  ideas  being  made  up    Ccm^Icx 
lledions,  and  fo  variety  of  limple  ones,     idcaa  may  be 
accordingly  be  very  clear  and  dnij.il;     diftinain 
16  part,  and  Very  obfcure  and  coni  J'td     coniufed  in 
lot^er.     In  a   man  who  I'peaks  of  a     another. 
icdron,  or  a  body  of  a  thoufand.^  fides» 
dcas  of  the  figure  may  be  very  confufed,  though 
of  the  number  be  very  diftinft;  fo-  that  he  being 
todifcourfc  and  demonflratc  concerning  thstt  part 

C  c  3  ^1 
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of  his  complex  idea,  which  depends  upon  the  number 
ef  a  thoufand,  he  is  apt  to  think  he  has  a  diftind 
idea  of  a  chiliacdron  (  though  it  be  plain  he  has  no 
precife  idea  of  its  figure,  fo  as  to  diftir^uifh  it  by 
that,  from  one  that  has  but  999  fides ;  the  not  ob- 
ferving  whereof  caufcs  no  fmall  crrour  in  men's  thoughts, 
and  confufion  in  their  difcourfes. 
_,.    .,  §.  14.  He  that  thinks  he  has  a  diftinft 

lieedtd,  idea  of  the  figure  of  a  chiiiaedron,  let  him 

caafoconfii-  for  trial-falcr  take  another  parcel  of  the 
flon  incur  Czmc  uniform  matter,  viz,  gold,  or  wax, 
arguing*.  ^^  ^^  equal  bulk,  and  make  it  into  a  figure 
of  999  Cdcs;  he  will,  I  doubt  not,  be  able  to  diftin- 
guiih  ihefc  two  ideas  one  from  another,  by  the  number 
of  fides  i  and  rcafon  and  argue  diftinftly  about  them, 
whilft  he  kteps  his  thoughts  and  reafoning  to  that  part 
only  of  ihcfe  ideas,  which  is  contained  in  their  num- 
bers ;  as  that  the  fides  of  the  one  could  be  divided  into 
two  equal  numbers,  and  of  the  others  not,  &c.  But 
■when  he  goes  about  to  diftinguifh  them  by  their  figure, 
he  will  there  be  prcfcntly  at  a  lofs,  and  not  be  able,  { 
think,  to  frame  in  his  mind  two  ideas,  one  of  them' 
difiinCt  from  the  other,  by  the  bare  figure  of  ihefc  two 
pieces  of  gold  :  as  he  could,  if  the  fame  parcels  of  gold 
were  made  one  into  a  cube,  the  othcra  figure  of  five  fidc*. 
In  which  incomplcat  ideas,  we  arc  very  apt  lo  impofc 
on  ourfelves,  and  wrangle  with  others,  efpecially  where 
they  haveparlicular  and  familiar  names.  For  being  fa- 
tisfied  in  that  part  of  the  idea,  which  we  have  cicarj 
and  the  name  which  is  familiar  to  us,  being  applied 
to  the  whole,  containing  that  part  alfo  which  is  imper- 
fed  and  obfcure :  we  arc  apt  to  ufc  it  for  that  con- 
fufcd  part,  and  draw  dedut^tions  from  it,  in  the  ob- 
fcure part  of  its  fignification,  as  confidently  as  we  do 
from  the  other. 

5.  15.  Having  frequently  inournwulhs 
JteMiw'"  ****  "^"'^  tternity,  we  are  apt  to  think  we 
(lave  a  pofitive  comprehcnfive  idea  of  it, 
which  is  as  much  as  to  fay,  that  there  is  no  part  of  that 
duration  ubicb  is  not  clearly  contained  in  our  idea.  It 
is  true,  UuU  he  that  thinks  io  may  have  a  clear  idea  ol 
■    duration; 
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Jpuration  }  he  may  alfo  have  a  vety  clear  idea  of  a  very 
Bgrcat  length  of  duration ;  he  may  alfo  have  a  clear  idea  of. 
■  the  comparifon  of  that  great  one  with  ftill  a  greater:  but 
tU  noi  being  poflible  for  him  toinclude  in  his  idea  of  any. 
I  duration,  let  it  be  as  great  as  it  will,  the  whole  cxtcn; 
I  together  of  a  duration,  where  he  fuppofes  no  end,  that 
Iparl  of  his  idea,  which  is  ftiil  beyond  the  bounds  of 
uhat  large  duration,  he  reprefents  to  his  own  thoughts, 
Hs  very  obfcurc  and  undetermined.     And    hence    it  is 
Khat  in  difpiites  and  rcafonings  concerning  eternity,  or 
Kjiy  other  inhnite,  we  are  apt  to  blunder,  and  involi 
Fburfclves  in  manifeft  abfurditics. 
I  „-§.  16.  In  matter  we  bave  no  clear  ideas     y..  .,..., 
^gf  the  finallncfs  of  parts  much  beyond  the     of  inatwi? 
■Dnatleil  that  occur  to  any  of  our  fenfes : 
Kiid  therefore  when  we  talk  of  the  divifibility  of  matter 
Kp  inBnitum,    though    we  have  clear  ideas  of  divi(ion 
^Eiid  divilibiljty,  and  have  alfo  clear  ideas  of  parts  made 
^butofa  whole  by  divilion  1  yet  we  have  but  very  ob- 
^Kure  and  confufcd  ideas  of  corpufctes,  or  minute  bo- 
^Bies  fo  to  be  divided,  when  by   former  divifions  they 
B|rc  reduced  to  a  fmallnefs  much  exceeding  the  pcrcep- 
Btion  of  any  of  our  fenfes  ;  and  fo  all  that  we  have  clear 
rand  diftind  ideas  of,  is  of  what  divifion  in  general  or 
Labftrailedly  is,   and  rhe  relation  of  totum  and  parts: 
tfcut  of  the  bulk  of  the  body,  to  be  thus  infinitely  di- 
vided after  certain  progrelTions,  I  think,  we  h^ve  no 
ilear  nor  diftinft  idea  at  all.     For  1  afk  any  one,  whe- 
hcr  taking  the  fmalleft  atom  of  durt  he  ever  faw,  he 
las  any  diftin^fl  idea  (bating  ftill  the  number,  which 
foncerns  not  extenfion;  betwixt  the  100,000th,  and  the 
1,000,000th  part  of  it.     Or  if  he  thinks  he  can  refine 
lis  ideas  to  that  degree,  without  loling  fight  of  them, 
be  him  add    ten  cyphers    10   each  of  thofe  numbers, 
Juch  a  degree  of  fmallnefs    is  not  unreafonabie  to  be 
uppofed,  fince  a  divifion  carried  on  fo  far  brings  it  no 
icarer  the  end  of  infinite  divifion.  than  the  firft  divi- 
(on  into  two  halves  does.    I  muft  confcfs,  for  my  part, 
^  have  no  clear  difiin^:  ideas  of  the  different  bulk  er 
pttenfion  of  ihofe  bodies,  having  but  a  very   obfcure 
^nc  of  either   of  them.     So  that,    I  think,    when  wc 
;»]Jv  of  diri/ioij  oi  bodies  in  infii\\im'(\,  o\i\  ^it*  <aS. 'CS\t\\, 
g  c  4  4;\'iiC\'c£s. 
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diftincft  bulks,  which  is  the  fubjert  and  foundation  o' 
qivifion,  comes,  after  'i  liiitc  nrngrcflion,  to  be  con- 
founded, and  almoft  loft  in  obfcurity.  For  that  idea, 
which  is  to  rcprefent  only  bigncfs,  muft  be  very  ob- 
fcure  and  confufed,  which  we  cannot  diftinguifh  from 
one  ten  times  as  big,  but  only  by  number;  fo  that  we 
have  clear  diftjnd  ideas,  we  may  fay,  of  ten  and  one, 
but  no  diftinifl  ideas  of  two  fuch  extcnfions.  It  is 
plain  from  hence,  that  when  we  talk  of  infinite  divi- 
fibility  of  body,  or  extcnfion,  our  diftindl  and  clear 
ideas  are  only  of  numbers  ;  but  the  clear  diftintt  ideas 
<if  extcnfion,  after  fome  progrc'fs  of  divifion,  are  quite 
loft :  and  of  fuch  oiiriute  parts  we  have  no  diflinfl 
ideas  at  atl :  but  it  returns,  as  tiil  our,  ideas  of  infinite 
do,  at  laft  to  that  of  number  always  to  be  added:  but 
thereby  never  amounts  to  any  diftinift  idea  of  adual 
infinite  parts.  We  have,  it  is  true,  a  clear  idea -of  di- 
vifion, 3S,  often  as  we  think  of  it  [  but  thereby  we  have 
no  more  a  clear  idea  of  infinite  parts  in  matter,  than 
we  have^  clear  idea  of  an  infinite  number,  bybeingable 
fTill  to  add  new  numbers  to  any  aflrgncd  numbers  wc 
h^vc  :  cndltjfs  divifibility  giving  us  no  more  a  clear  and 
cjiftindidca  of  aftually  infinite  parts,  than  cndlefs  ad- 
tjibility  fif  I  may  fo  fpeakj  gives  us  a  clear  and  3if- 
xyntk  idc:i  of  an  aifVualiy  infinite  number;  they  both 
being  only  in  a  power  ftill  ot  incrcafing  the  number, 
be  it  already  as  great  as  it  will.  So  that  of  what  re- 
mains to.  be  added  (wherein  confifts  the  infinity)  we 
bavc  but  an  obfcure,  imperfeifi:.  and  confufed  idea; 
from  or  about  which  wc  can  argue  or  rcafon  with  no 
certainty  or  clearnefs,  no  more  than  we  can  in  arith- 
metick^  about  a  number  of  which  we  have  no  fuch  dif- 
linift  idea  as  we  have  of  4  or  loc  ;  but  only  this  rela- 
tive obfcure  one,  that  compared  to  any  other,  it  is  dill 
bigger :  and  we  have  no  more  a  clear  pofitive  idea  of  it 
when  wc  fly  or  conceive  it.  is  bigger^  or  more  than 
400,00.0,000,  than  if  we  Iliould  fay  it  is  bigger  than  40, 
or  4 ;  400,000,000  having  no  nearer  a  proportion  to 
the  end  of  addition,  or  number,  than  4.  For  he  that 
i^dds  only  4  to  4,  and  fo  proceeds,  (liall  as  foon  come 
i;oxhe  ead  of  4II  addition,  as  he  that  adds  400,003,900 
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to  400,000,000.     And  fo  likewifc  in  eternity,  he  that 
has  an  idea  of  but  four  years,   has  as  much  a  pofi* 
tivc  compleat  idea  of  eternity,  as  he  that  has  one  of 
400,000,000  of  years  :  for  what  remains  of  eternity  be- 
yond either  of  thefe  two  numbers  of  years  is  as  clear 
to  the  one  as  the  other ;  i.  e.  neither  of  them  has  any 
clear  pofitivc  idea  of  it  at  all-     For  he  that  adds  only 
four  years  to  4,  and  fo  on,  Ihall  as  fopn  reach  eternity, 
as  he  that  adds  400,000,000  of  years,  and  fo  on ;  or, 
if  he  pleafe,  doubles  the  increafe  as  often  as  he  will: 
the  remaining  abyfs  being  ftill  as  far  beyond  the  end  of 
all  thefe  progreflions,  as  it  is  from  the  length  of  a  day 
or  an  hour.     For  nothing  finite  bears  any  proportioa 
to   infinite ;    and   therefore  our  ideas,    which  are  all 
finite,  cannot  bear  any.     Thus  it  is  alfo  in  our  idea  of 
extenfion,  when  we  increafe  it  by  addition,  as  well  as 
when  we  diininiih  it  by  divifion,  and  would  enlarge 
bur  thoughts  to  infinite  fpace.     After  a  few  doublings 
of  thofe  ideas  of  extenfion,  which  arc  the  largefl  wc 
arc  accuflomcd  to  have,  we  lofc  the  clear  cjiftinft  idea 
i3f  that  fpace :  it  becomes  a  confu fed ly  great  one,  with 
a  furplus  of  ftill  greater ;  about  which,  when  we  would 
airgae  or  reafon,  wc  Ihall  always  find  ourfelves  at  a  Ibfs ; 
confufed  ideas  in  our  arguings  and  deductions  from  that 
part  of  them  which  is  confufed  always  leading  u$  into 
confufion. 
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CHAP.      XXX. 

Of  Real  and  Fantafthal  Ideas. 

f.  1.  T)E  SIDES  what  we  have  already    Rcilidcai 

p.  mentioned  concerning  ideas,  other    ^  ~o  S* 
confidcrations   belong  to  them,    m   refer-    archetypes. 
cnct  to  things  from  whence  they  arc  taken, 
or  which  they  may  be  fuppofed  to  reprefent :  and  thus, 
I  think,  they  may  come  under  a  threefold  "diftindion ; 
and  are, 

Firft,  cither  real  or  fantafticaL 

Secondly^ 
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Secondly,  adequate  or  inadequate. 
Thirdly,  trne  or  falfc. 

Firft,  by  real  ideas,  I  mean  fuch  as  have  a  founda- 
tion in  nature;  fuch  as  have  a  conformity  with  the  real 
being  and  cxiltenccof  things,  or  wich  their  archetypes. 
Fantaftical  or  chimerical  I  call  fuch  as  have  no  founda- 
tion in  nature,  nor  have  any  conformity  with  that  reality 
of  being  to  which  they  are  tacitly  referred  as  to  their 
archetypes.  If  we  examine  the  feveral  forts  of  ideas 
before-mentioned,  we  Ihall  find,  that, 

§.  2.  Firft,  our  fimple  ideas  are  all  real, 
Sm^e  Ideas      jjjj  jg[.p(.  jQ  jf,g  reality  of  things,  not  that 
they  arc  all  of  them  the  images  or  reprefen- 
tations  of  what  does  exift ;   the  contrary  whereof,  in 
all  but  the  primary  qualities  of  bodies,  hath  been  al- 
ready fliown.     But  though  whitcnefs  and  coldnefs  arc 
jio  more  in  fnow  than  pain  is  ;  yet  thofc  ideas  of  whitc- 
nefs and  coldnefs,  pain,  <Scc.  being  in  us  the  cffccls  of 
powers  in  things  without  us,  ordained  by  our  Maker 
to  produce  in  us  fuch  fenfations  ;  they  are  real  ideas  in 
us,  whereby  wc  diftinguifh  the  qualities  that  arc  really 
in  things  themfelvea.     For   thefe  fcvcral  appearancei 
being  defigncd  to  be  the  mark,   whereby  we  arc  to 
know  and  diftinguifti  things  which  we  have  to  do  with, 
our  ideas  do  as  well  ferve  us  to  that  purpofe,  and  arc 
'     as  real  dlftinguilhing  chara<ftcrs,  whether  they  be  only 
'     conftant  cffeCle,    or  elfe  exaft  refemblanccs  of  fom&. 
j     thing  in  the  things  thcmfelvcs;  the  reality  lying  in  that 
ileady  correfpondcnce  ihcy  have  with  the  diftinifl  con- 
I     flitutions  of  real  beings.     But  whether  they  anfwer  to 
]     thofe  conftitutions^  as  to  caufes  or  patterns,  it  matters 
not;    it  fufliccs  that  they  are  conftantly  produced  by 
them.     And  thus  our  fimple  ideas  are  all  real  and  true, 
bccaufe  they  aufwer  and  agree  to  thofe  powers  of  things 
which  produce  them  in  our  minds  ;  that  being  all  that 
is  requifitc  to  make  them  real,  and  not  fictions  ac  piea- 
furc.     For  in  fmiple  ideas  {as  has  been  lliown]  the  mind 
is  wholly  confined  to  the  operation  of  things  upon^^ 
and  can  make  to  itfelf  no  fimple  idea^  more  than  id^H 
it  has  received.  I^H 

L  '  i 
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$.  3.  Though  the  mind  be  wholly  paf-  Complex 
five  in  refpeft  of  its  fimplc  ideas ;  yet  I  ""4**^^ 
think>  we  may  fay,  it  is  not  fo  in  refpedl  ^na^^isr^ 
of  its  coniplex  ideas  :  for  thofc  being  com- 
binations of  limple  ideas  put  together  »  and  united  qn-r 
der  one  general  name;  it  is  plain  tha(  the  mind  of 
man  ufes  fome  kind  of  liberty,  in  forming  thofe  com- 
plex ideas :  how  elfe  cpmes  it  to  pafs  that  on^  man*£ 
idea  of  gold,  or  juftice^  is  different  from  another's? 
but  bccaufc  he  has  put  in,  or  left  out  of  his,  fome 
fimplc  idea,  which  the  other  has  pot.  The  queftion 
then  is,  whic|i  of  thefe  arc  real,  and  which  barely  ima- 
ginary combinations?  What  colleftiops  agree  to  the 
reality  of  things^  and  what  not?  And  to  this  I  fa/j 
That, 

$/4.  Secondly,  mixed  modes  and  rela-    Mixed 
tions  naving  no  other  reality  but  what  they    modes  made 
have  in  the  minds  pf  men,  there  is  nothing    ofoonfiftcnt 
more  required  to  this   kind  of  ideas  to    J^^j^*  ^^ 
inake  them  real,  but  that  they  be  fo  frained, 
that  there  be  a  poflibility  of  exifting  conformable  to 
them.     Thefe  ideas  themfelvcs,  being  archetypes,  can- 
not differ  from  their  archetypes,  andfo  cannot  be  chi- 
merical, unlefs  any  one  will  jumble  together  in  them 
^nconfiftent  ideas.     Indeed,  as  any  of  them  have  the 
names  of  a  known  language  aiTigncd  to  theni,  by  which 
he  that  has  them  in  his  mind  would  flgnify  them  to 
others,  fo  bare  poflibility  of  erifting  is  not  enough  ;  they 
mud  have  a.  conformity  to  the  ordinary  fignification  of 
the  name  that  is  given  them,  that  they  may  not  be 
thought  fantaflicah  as  if  a  man  would  give  the  name 
of  juftice  to  that  idea,  which  common  ufe  calls  libe- 
rality.    But   this  farntadicalnefs  relates   more  to  pro- 
priety of  fpcech,  than   reality  of  ideas:  for  a  man  to 
DC  undifturbed  in  danger,  fedately  to  confider  what  is 
ijittell  td  be  done,  and  to  execute  it  fteadily,  is  a  mixed 
mode,  or  a  complex  idea  of  an  aftion  which  may  exifl;. 
But  to  be  undifhirbed  in  danger,  without  uiing  one's 
reafon  or  induftry,  is  what  is  alfo  poflible  to  be ;  and 

io  is  as  real  an  idea  as  the  other.     Though  the  firft  of 

^"  ^    ■— ^  thefe. 
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thcfe,  having  the  name  courage  given  to  it,  may,  in 
refpedt  of  that  nanie^  be  a  right  or  wrong  idea:  but  the 
other,  whilil  it  has  not  a  common  received  name  of  any 
known  language  afligned  toit,  is  not  capable  of  any 
deformity^  being  made  with  no  reference  to  any  thing 
but  itfclf. 

IdoMoffob.  5-  S-  Thirdly,  bur  complex  ideas  of  fub- 
ftanccs  ;ir^  ftances  being  made  all  of  them  in  reference 
leal,  when  to  things  exifting  without  us,  and  intended 
wS^Tci.  ^^  ^^  rcprefentations  of  fubftanccs,  as  they 
iftence  of  really  ^re  ;vare  no  farther  real,  than  as  they 
thingk  are  fuch  combinations,  of  fimple  ideas,  a§ 

*  arc  really  united,  and  co-exifl:  in  things 
without  us.  On  the  contrary,  •  thofe  are  fantadical 
which  are  made  up  of  fuch  colledlions  of  fimple  ideas 
as  were  really  never  united,  never  were  found  together 
in  any  fubftance ;  v.  g.  a  rational  creature,  confiding 
of  a  horfe's  head,  joined  to  a  body  of  human  ihape,  or 
fuch  as  the  (Centaurs  are  defcribcd :  or/  a  body  yellow, 
very  maHeable,  fufible,  and  fixed ;  but  lighter  than 
common  water:  or  an  uniform,  unorganized  body, 
confiding^  as  to  fenfe,  all  of  fimilar  parts,  with  per- 
ception and  voluntary  motion  joined  to  it.  Whether 
fuch  fubftances  as  thefe  can  poflibly  exift  or  no^,  it  is 
probable  we  do  not  know  :  but  be  that  as  it  will,  thefe 
ideas  of  fubflanccs  being  made  conformable  to  no  pat- 
tern exifting  that  we  know,  and  confifting  of  fuch  col- 
ledions  of  ideas,  as  no  fubftance  ever  fliowed  us  united 
together,  they  ought  to  pafs  with  us  for  barely  imagi- 
nary ;  but  much  more  are  thofe  complex  ideas  fo,  which 
contain  in  them  any  inconfiftency  or  contrad^dion  of 
their  parts. 
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CHAP.    XXXI. 

m 

Of  Adequate  and  Inadequate  Ideas. 

$•.  I.  f^\^  our  real  ideas,  fome  are  ade-    Adequate 
y<J  quate,  and  fome  are  inadequate,     j.^^  ^^ 
Thofe  I  call  adequate,  which  perfedlly  re-    ^'j  *'  P^ 
prcfent  thofe  archetypes  which   the   mind     fentriiw*** 
fuppofes  them  taken  from ;   which  it  in-    archetypen 
^  tends  them  to  fland  for,  and  to  which  it 
refers  them.     Inadequate  ideas  are  fuch,  which  are  but 
a  partial  or  incomplete  reprefentation  of  tfiofe  arche- 
types to  whick  they  are  referred.     Upon  which  account 
it  is  plain, 

$.  2.  Firft,  that  all  our  fimplc  ideas  arc  simple  ideas 
adequate.  B^caufe  being  nothing  but  the  all  adequate, 
cffera  of  certain  powers  in  things,  ficted 
and  ordained  by  God  to  produce  fuch  fenfations  in  us» 
they  cannot  but  be  correlpondent  and  adequate  to  thofe 
powers:  and  we  are  fure  they  agree  to  the  reality  of 
things.  For  if  fugar  produce  in  us  the  ideas  which  wc 
call  whitenefs  and  fweetnefs,  we  are  fure  there  is  a 
power  in  fugar  to  produce  thofe  ideas  in  our  minds,  or 
elfe  they  could  not  have  been  produced  by  it.  And  fo 
each  fenfation  anfwering  the  power  that  operates  on 
any  of  our  fenfcs,  the  idea  fo  produced  is  a  real  idea, 
(and  not  a  fiction  of  the  mind,  which  has  no  power  to 
produce  any  fimple  idea ;)  and  cannot  but  be  adequate, 
lince  it  ought  only  to  anfwcr  that  pbwer:  and  fo  all 
fimple  ideas  are  adequate.  It  is  true,  the  things  pro- 
ducing in  us  thefe  fimple  ideas  are  but  few  of  them  de- 
nominated by  us,  as  if  they  were  only  the  caufes  of 
them ;  but  as  if  thofe  ideas  were  real  beings  in  them. 
For  though  fire  be  called  painful  to  the  touch,  whereby 
is  fignified  the  power  of  producing  in  us  the  idea  of 
pain,  yet  it  is  denominated  alfo  light  and  hot;  as  if 
light  and  heat  were  really  fomething  in  the  fire  more 
tkan  a  power  to  excite  thefe  idias  in  us ;  and  therefore 
arc  called  qualities  in«  or  of  the  fire.     But  thefe  being 
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nothing,  in  truth,  but  powers  to  excite  fuch  ideas  irt 
us,  I  niuft  in  that  fenfe  be  underflood,  when  I  fpeak 
of  fccondary  qualities,  as  being  in  things;  or  of  their 
ideas,  as  being  the  obje<fls  that  excite  them  ih  us. 
Such  ways  of  (peaking,  though  accommodated  lo  the 
vulgar  notions,  without  which  one  cannot  be  well  un- 
derftood,  yet  truly  fignify  nothing  but  thofe  powers 
■which  are  in  things  to  excite  certain  fenfations  or  idcaj 
in  us:  lince  were  there  no  fit  organs  to  receive  the  im- 
preflions  fire  makes  on  the  fight  and  touch,  nor  a  mind 
joined  to  thofe  organs  to  receive  the  ideas  of  light  and 

■  heat  by  ihofe  imprtflions  from  the  fire  or  fun,  there 
ti'ouid  yet  be  no  more  light  or  heat  in  the  world,  than 
there  would  be  pain,  if  there  were  no  fenfible  creature 
to  feel  it,  though  the  Jun  (hould  continue  juft  as  it  is 
now,  and  mount  TEina  flame  higher  than  ever  it  did. 
Solidity  and  cxtenflon,  and  the  termination  of  it,  figure, 
■with  motion  and  reft,  whereof  wc  have  the  ideas,  would 
be  really  in  the  world  as  they  arc,  whether  there  were 
any  fennble  being  to  perceive  them  or  no;  and  there- 
fore we  have  reajon  to  look  on  thofe  as  the  real  modi- 
fications of  matter,  and  fuch  are  the  exciting  caufes  of 
all  our  various  fenfations  from  bodies-  But  this  being 
an  inquiry  not  belonging  to  this  place,  I  Ihall  enter  no 
farther  into  it,  but  proceed  to  fliow  what  complex  ideas 
are  adequate,  and  what  not. 

Modes  are  all  §•  3"  Secondly,  our  complex  ideas  of 
adequate.  modes,  being  voluntary  collettions  of  fim- 

plc  ideas  which  the  mind  puts  together 
■without  reference  to  any  real  archetypes  or  ftanding 
patterns  exifling  any-where,  arc  and  cannot  but  be 
adequate  ideas.  Bccaufc  they  not  being  intended  for 
copies  of  things  really  exifting,  but  for  archetypes 
made  by  the  mind  to  rank  and  denominate  things  by, 
cannot  want  any  thing:  they  having  each  of  them  that 
combination  of  ideas,  and  thereby  that  perfedion  which 
the  mind  intended  they  ftiould :  fo  that  the  mind  ac- 
quiefccs  in  them,  and  can  find  nothing  wanting.  Thus 
by  having  the  idea  of  a  figure,  with  three  fides  meet- 
ing at  three  angles,  I  have  a  conipleat  idea,  wherein 

,  J  f^i^nt  nothing  clCe  lo  miVc  it  ^ifed.    That  the' 
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mind  is  fatisfied  with  the  perfection  of  this  its  idea,  is 
plain  in  that  it  does  not  conceive,  that  any  underftand- 
mg  hath,  or  can  have  a  more  complca^  or  perfect  idea 
of  that  thing  it  fignifies  by  the  word  triangle,  fuppofing 
it  to  cxift,  than  itfelf  has  in  that  complex  idea  of  three 
fides  and  three  angles ;  in  which  is  contained  all  that 
is,  or  can  be  effential  to  it,  or  neceflary  to  compleat  it, 
vhercver  or  however  it  exifts.  But  in  our  ideas  of 
fubftances  it  is  otherwife.  For  there  defiring  to  copy 
things  as  they  really  do  exift,  and  to  reprefent  to  our- 
felves  that  conftitution  on  which  all  their  properties 
depend,  we  perceive  our  ideas  attain  not  that  perfec- 
tion we  intend :  we  find  they  ftill  want  fomething  wc 
fliould  be  glad  were  in  them  ;  .  and  fo  are  all  inade- 
quate. But  mixed  modes  and  relations,  being  arche- 
types without  patterns,  and  fo  having  nothing  to  repre- 
fent but  themfelves,  cannot  but  be  adequate,  every- 
thing being  fo  to  itfelf.  He  that  at  firft  put  together 
the  idea  of  danger  perceived,  abfcnce  of  difordcr  from 
icar,  fedate  confideration  of  what  was  juftly  to  be  donc> 
and  executing  that  without  dillurbance,  or  being  de- 
terred by  the  danger  of  it,  had  certainly  in  his  mind 
that  complex  idea  made  up  of  that  combination ;  and 
intending  it  to  be  nothing  elfe,  but  what  is,  nor  to  have 
in  it  any  other  fimple  ideas,  but  what  it  hath,  it  could 
not  alio  but  be  an  adequate  idea :  and  laying  this  up  in 
his  memory,  with  the  name  courage  annexed  to  it,  to 
fignify  to  others,  and  denominate  from  thence  any 
a^on  he  fhould  obferve  to  agree  with  it,  had  thereby  a 
ftandard  to  meafurc  and  denominate  acflions  by,  as  they 
agreed  to  it.  This  idea  thus  made,  and  laid'  up  for  a 
pattern,  muft  nccefTarily  be  adequate,  being  deferred  to 
nothing  elfe  but  itfelf,  nor  made  by  any  other  original, 
but  the  good-liking  and  will  of  him  that  firft  made  this 
combination. 

§.4.  Indeed  another  comyig  after,  and    Modes,  in 
in    converfation    learning    from    him   the    reference  to 
word  courage,  may  make  an  idea,  to  which    ^^^^^^ 
he  gives  the  name  courage,  different  from     bcTnado-"^^ 
what  the   firft  author  applied  it  to,   and    quatc. 
has  in  his  mind,  when  he  ufes  it.    And  in 
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this  cafe,  if  he  dcfigns  that  his  idea  in  thinking  fhouJd 
be  conformable  to  the  other's  idea,  as  the  name  he 
ufes  in  fpcaking  is  conformable  in  found  to  his,  from 
whoni  he  learned  it,  his  idea  may  be  very  wrong  and 
inadequate;  becaiife  in  this  cafe,  making  the  other 
man's  idea  the  pattern  of  his  idea  in  thinking,  as  the 
other  man's  word  or  found  is  the  pattern  of  his  In 
fpcaking,  his  idea  is  fo  far  defective  and  inadequate,  as 
it  is  diftant  from  the  archetype  and  pattern  he  refers  it 
to,  and  intends  to  cxprefs  and  llgnify  by  the  name  he 
ufes  for  it :  which  name  he  would  have  to  be  a  fign  of 
the  other  man's  idea  (to  which,  in  its  proper  ufe,  it  is 
primarily  annexed)  and  of  his  own,  as  agreeing  to  it; 
to  which,  if  his  own  does  not  exadiy  correfpond,  it  is 
faulty  and  inadequate. 

§.  5.  Therefore  thcfe  complex  ideas  of  modes,  whell 
they  arc  referred  by  the  mind,  and  intended  to  corre- 
fpond to  the  ideas  in  the  mind  of  fomc  other  intelligent 
being,  cxprelfed  by  the  names  we  apply  to  them,  auj 
may  be  very  deficient,  wrong,  and  inadequate ;  bc- 
caufe  they  agree  not  to  that,  which  the  mind  defigllJ 
to  be  their  archetype  and  pattern :  in  which  ref^c^ 
only,  any  idea  of  modes  can  be  wrong,  imperfctft,  or 
inadequate.  And  on  this  account  our  ideas  of  mixed 
modes  are  the  moft  liable  to  be  faulty  of  any  other; 
but  this  refers  more  to  proper  fpeaking,  than  knowing 
right. 

Ideas  offub-  §.  6.  Thirdly,  what  ideas  we  have  of 
fiances,  u  fubftanccs,  I  have  above  (bowed.  Now 
reciTcdto  thofc  idcas  have  in  the  mind  a  double  rC- 
leal  eirencea,       .  f  ■  ,  r  1 

not  ailcquacc.  icrence  :  I.  bomctimes  they  arc  reierrcd  to 
a  fuppofed  real  effence  of  each  fpecies'of 
things,  a.  Sometimes  they  arc  only  defigned  to  be 
pidures  and  reprefentations  in  the  mind  of  things  that 
do  exift  by  ideas  of  chofe  qualities  that  are  difcovera- 
ble  in  them.  In  both  which  ways,  thcfe  copies  of 
thofe  originals  and  archetypes  are  impcrfetfl  and  in- 
adequate. 

Firrt,  it  is  ufual  for  men  to  make  the  names  of 
fubftances  ftand  for  things,  as  fuppofed  to  have  cer- 
tain real  cflences,    whereby  they  are  of  this  or  that 
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fpecics  :  and  names  (landing  for  nothing  but  the  ideas 
that  are  in  men's  minds,  they  mud  conflantly  refer 
their  ideas  to  fuch  real  eilences,  as  to  their  archetypes^ 
That'  men  (efpecially  fuch  as  have  been  bred  up  in  the 
learning  taught  in  this  part  of  the 'world)  do  fuppofc 
certain  fpecific  efTences  of  fubftancesj  which  each  in« 
dividual^  in  its  feveral  kinds,  is  made  conformable  to^ 
and  partakes  of;  is  fo  far  from  needing  proof,  that-  it 
Mrill  be  thought  llrange  if  any  one  (hould  do  otherwife* 
And  thus  they  ordinarily  apply  the  fpecific  names 
they  rank  particularfubftances  under  to  things,  as  dif- 
tinguilhed  by  fuch  fpecific  real  effcnces.  Who  is 
there  almoft,  who  would  not  take  it  amifs,  if  it  fhould 
be  doubtedj  whether  he  called  himfelf  a  map,  with  any 
other  meaning,  than  as  having  the  real  elTence  of  a 
man?  And  yet  if -you  demand  what  thofe  real  eflences 
are,  it  is  plain  men  are  ignorant,  and  know  them  not. 
From  whence  it  follows,  that  the  ideas  they  have  in 
their  minds,  being  referred  to  real  efTences,  as  to  arche- 
types which  are  unknown,  mufl  be  fo  far  from  being 
adequate,  that  they  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  be  any  re* 
prefentation  of  them  at  all.  The  complex  ideas  we 
nave  of  fubflances  are,  as  it  has  beeh  mown,  certain 
coUedtions  of  fimple  ideas  that  have  been  obferved  or 
fuppofed  conftantly  to  exift  together.  But  fuch  a  com- 
plex idea  cannot  be  the  real  efTence  of  any  fubftance ; 
for  then  the  properties  we  difcover  in  that  body  would 
depend  on  that  complex  idea,  and  be  deducibie  from 
it,  and  their  neceflTary  connexion  with  it  be  known ; 
as  all  properties  of  a  triangle  depend  on,  and,  as  far  as 
they  are  difcoverable,  are  deducibie  from  the  complex 
idea  of  three  lines,  including  a  fpace.  But  it  is  plain, 
that  in  our  complex  ideas  of  fubftances  are  not  con- 
tained fuch  ideas,  on  which  all  the  other  qualities,  that 
arc  to  be  found  in  them,  do  depend.  The  common 
idea  men  have  of  iron,  is  a  body  of  a  certain  colour^ 
i¥eight  and  hardnefs ;  and  a  property  that  they  look  on 
as  belonging  to  it,  is  malleablenefs.  But  yet  this  pro- 
perty has  no  neceffary  connexion  with  that  complex 
idea,  or  any  part  of  it ;  and  there  is  no  more  reafon  to 
think  that  malleablenefs  depends  on  that  colour^  weighty 
Vol.  I.  P  d  ^seA. 
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and  hardnefs,  than  that  colour,  or  that  weight  depends 
on  its  malleablcnefs.  And  yet,  though  we  know  no- 
thing of  thcfc  real  eflcnces,  there  is  nothing  more  ordi- 
nary, than  that  men  (hould  attribute  the  forts  of  things 
to  fuch  eflTcnces.  The  particular  parcel  of  matter, 
which  makes  the  ring  I  have  on  my  finger,  is  forwardly, 
by  mod  men,  fuppofcd  to  have  a  real  eflcnce,  where- 
by it  is  gold;  and  from  wljence  thofe  qualities  flow, 
which  I  find  in  it,  viz.  its  peculiar  colour,  weight, 
hardnefs,  fufibility,  fixcdnefs,  and  change  of  colour 
upon  a  flight  touch  of  mercury,  &c.  This  eflence, 
from  which  all  thefe  properties  flow,  when  I  inquire 
into  it,  and  fcarch  after  it,  I  plainly  perceive  I  cannot 
difcover  :  the  farthefl:  I  can  go  is  only  to  prefume,  that 
it  being  nothing  but  body,  its  real  eflfcnce,  or  internal 
conftitution,  on  which  thefe  qualities  depend,  can  be 
nothing  but  the  figure,  fize,  and  connexion  of  its  folid 
parts ;  of  neither  of  which  having  any  difl:in£t  per- 
ception at  all,  can  I  have  any  idea  of  its  eflence^  which 
is  the  caufe  that  it  has  that  particular  ihining  yellow* 
nefs,  a  greater  weight  than  any  thing  I  know  of  the 
fame  bulk,  and  a  fitnefs  to  have  its  colour  changed  b)r 
the  touch  of  quickfilver.  If  any  one  will  fay,  that  the 
real  eflTence  and  internal  conftitution,  on  which  thefe 
properties  depend,  is  not  the  figure,  fize,  and  arrange- 
ment or  connexion  of  its  folid  parts,  but  fomething 
clfe,  called  its  particular  form  ;  I  am  farther  from 
having  any  idea  of  its  real  circncc,  than  1  was  before: 
for  1  have  an  idea  of  figure,  fize,  and  fituation  of  folid 
parts  in  general,  though  I  have  none  of  the  particular 
figure,  fize,  or  putting  together  of  parts,  whereby  the 
qualities  above-mentioned  are  produced  ;  which  quali- 
ties I  find  in  that  .particular  parcel  of  matter  that  is  on 
my  finger,  and  not  in  another  parcel  of  matter,  with 
which  1  cut  the  pen  I  write  with.  But  when  I  am  j 
told,  that  fomething  befides  the  figure,  fize,  and  pofture 
of  the  folid  parts  of  that  body,  is  its  cflx  nee,  fomething 
called  fubftantial  form  ;  of  that,  1  confcfs,  I  have  no 
idea  at  all,  but  only  of  the  found  form,  which  is  fer 
enough  from  an  idea  of  its  real  elfence,  or  conftitution. 
The  like  ignorance  as  I  have  of  the  real  eflence  of 

this 
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this  particular  fubftance,  I  have  alfo  of  the  real  eflencc 
of  all  other  natural  ones:  of  which  eflenccs,  1  confefs, 
I  have  no  diftinA  ideas  at  all ;  and  I  am  apt  to  fuppofe 
others,  when  they  examine  their  own  knowledge,  will 
find  in  themfelves,  in  this  one  point,  the  fame  fort  of 
ignorance. 

§.  7,  Now  then,  when  men  apply  to  this  particular 
parcel  of  matter  on  my  finger,  a  general  name  already 
in  ufe,  and  denominate  it  gold,  do  they  not  ordinarily, 
or  are  they  not  underftood  to  give  it  that  name  as 
belonging  to  a  particular  fpecies  of  bodies,  having  a 
real  internal  eflence ;  by  having  of  which  eflcnce,  tnis 
particular  fubftance  comes  to  be  of  that  fpecies,  and  to 
be  called  by  that  name  ?  If  it  be  fo,  as  it  is  plain  it 
is,  the  name,  by  which  things  arc  marked,  as  having 
that  eflcnce,  muft  be  referred  primarily  to  that  eflence ; 
and  confequently  the  idea  to  which  that  name  is  given, 
muft  be.  referred  alfo  to  that  eflcnce,  and  be  intended 
to  rcprefent  it.  Which  eflence,  fince  they,  who  fo  ufe 
the  names,  know  not,  their  ideas  of  fubftances  muft  be 
all  inadequate  in  that  refpedt,  as  not  containing  in 
them  that  real  eflence  which  the  mind  intends  they 
ihould. 

§.  8.  Secondly,  thofe  who  negleding  that 
ufelefs  fuppofition    of  unknown    real    cf-     ^^^^y^^ 
fences,  whereby  they  are  diftinguiflied,  en-    colleaionsof 
dcavour  to  copy  the  fubltances  that  exift  in     their  quali- 
the  world,  by  putting  together  the  ideas  of    f'"|  ^^^^ 
thofe  fenfible  qualities  which  are  found  co-     *"*  ^"*  ^* 
exifting  in  them,  though  they  come   much  nearer  a 
likenefs  of  them,  than  thofe  who  imagiftc  they  know 
not  what  real  fpecific  eflences  ;  yet  they  arrive  not  at 
perfcdlly  adequate  ideas  of  thofe  fubftances  they  would 
thus  copy  into  their  minds ;  nor  do  thofe  copies  ex- 
a<Sly  and  fully  contain  all  that  is  to  be  found  in  their 
archetypes.      Becaufe   thofe   qualities,   and   powers  of 
fubftances,  whereof  we  make  their  complex  ideas,  arc 
fo  many  and  various,  that  no  man's  complex  idea  con- 
tains them  all.     That  our  abftract  ideas  of  fubftances 
do  not  contain  in  them  all  the  fimple  ideas  that  are 
united  in  the  things  themfelves.  it  is  evident^  in  thao 
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men  do  rarely  put  into  their  complex  idea  of  any  fub- 
ftance,  all  the  fimple  ideas  they  do  know  to  cxift  in 
it.  Becaufe  endeavouring  to  make  the  fignification  of 
their  names  as  clear>  and  as  little  cumbeijbme  as  they 
can,  they  make  their  fpecific  ideas  of  the  forts  of 
fubftance,  for  the  mod  part>  of  a  few  of  thofe  fimple 
ideas  which  are  to  be  found  in  them  :  but  thefc  having 
no  original  precedency,  or  right  to  be  put  in,  and 
make  the  fpecific  idea,  more  than  others  that  arc  left 
out»  it  is  plain  that  both  thcfe  ways  our  ideas  of  fub- 
llances  arc  deficient  and  inadequate.  The  fimple  ideas, 
whereof  we  make  oui-  complex  ones  of  fubftances,  are 
all  of  them  (bating  only  the  figure  and  bulk  of  forac 
forts)  powers,  which  being  relations  to  other  fubftances, 
we  can  never  be  fure  that  wc  know  all  the  powers  that 
arc  in  any  one  body,  till  we  have  tried  what  changes  it 
is  fitted  to  give  to,  or  receive  from  other  fubftances^ 
in  their  feveral  ways  of  application :  which  being  im- 
poHible  to  be  tried  upon  any  one  body,  much  lefs  upon 
all,  it  is  impofiible  we  fiiould  have  adequate  ideas  of 
any  fubftance,  made  up  of  a  colledtion  of  all  its  pro- 
perties. 

§.  9.  Whofoever  firft  lighted  on  a  parcel  of  that  fort 
of  fubftance  we  denote  by   the  word  gold,  could  not 
rationally  take  the  bulk  and  figure  he  obferved  in  that 
lump  to  depend  on  its  real  eflence  or  internal  conftitu- 
tion.     Therefore  thofe  never  went  into  his  idea  of  that 
fpecies  of  body  ;  but  its  peculiar  colour,  perhaps,  and 
weight,  were  the  firft  he  abftraded  from  it,  to  make 
the  complex  idea  of  that  fpecies.     Which  both  are  but 
powers ;  the  one  to  affed  our  eyes  after  fuch  a  manner, 
and  to  produce  in  us  that  idea  we  call  yellow;  and 
the  other  to  force  upwards  ?iv\y  other  body  of  equal 
bulk;  they  being  put  into  a  pair  of  equal  fcales,  one 
againft  another.     Another  perhaps  added  to  thefe  the 
ideas  of  fufibility   and   fixednefs,    two    other  paflive 
powers,   in  relation  to  the  operation  of  fire  upon  it ; 
another,  its  dudility  and  folubility  in  aq.   regia,  two 
other  powers  relating  to  the  operation  of  other  bodies, 
in  changing  its  outward  figure,  or  feparation  of  it  into 
in/cniibic  parts.    Thtfej  ot  ^art  of  thcfe,  put  toge- 
ther^ 
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ther,  ufually  make  the  complex  idea  in  men's  minds  of 
that  fort  of  body  we  call  gold. 

f .  10.  But  no  one,  who  hath  confidered  the  proper- 
ties of  bodies  in  general,  or  this  fort  in  particular,  can 
doubt  that  this  called  gold  has  infinite  other  proper- 
ties not  contained  in  that  complex  idea.  Some  who 
have  examined  this  fpecies  more  accurately,  could  I 
believe,  enumerate  ten  times  as  many  properties  in 
gold,  all  of  them  as  infeparable  from  its  internal  con- 
ftitution,  as  its  colour  or  weight :  and  it  is  probable, 
if  any  one  knew  all  the  properties  that  are  by  divers 
men  known  of  this  metal,  there  would  be  an  hundred 
times  as  many  ideas  go  to  the  complex  idea  of  gold, 
as  any  one  man  yet  has  in  his ;  and  yet  perhaps  that 
not  be  the  thoufandth  part  of  what  is  to  be  difcovered 
in  it.  The  changes  which  that  one  body  is  apt  to  re- 
ceive, and  make  in  other  bodies,  upon  a  due  applica- 
tion, exceeding  far  not  only  what  we  know,  but  what 
wc  are  apt  to  imagine.  Which  will  not  appear  fo 
much  a  paradox  to  any  one,  who  will  but  confider  how 
fax  men  are  yet  from  knowing  all  the  properties  of 
that  one,  no  very  compound  figure,  a  triangle ;  though 
it  be  no  fmall  number  that  are  already  by  mathema- 
ticians difcovered  of  it. 

§.  II.  So  that  all  our  complex  ideas  of 
fubftances   are  imperfeft    and   inadequate,     ftanccsl  as 
Which  would  be  fo  alfo  in  mathematical     colleaionsof 
figures,  if  we  were  to  have  our  complex     their  quali- 
ideas  of  them,  only  by  colledting  their  pro-    j^cquat^ 
pcrties  in  reference  to  other  figures.     How 
uncertain  and  impcrfetft  would  our  ideas  be  of  an  ellipfis, 
if  we  had  no  other  idea  of  it,  but  fome  few  of  its  pro- 
perties? Whereas  having  in  our  plain  idea  the  whole 
effence  of  that  figure,  we  from  thence  difcover  thofe 
properties,  and  demonftratively  fee  how  they  flow,  and 
are  infeparable  from  it. 

§.  12.  Thus  the  mind  has  three  forts  of    Simplcidcas, 
abl^radt  ideas  or  nominal  eflcnces  :  IsWa,  and 

Firft,  fimple  ideas,  which  are  fx1wir«,  or    *^^"**«» 
copies  ;  but  yet  certainly  adequate.     Becaufe  being  in- 
tended to  exprefs  nothing  but  the  power  in  things  to 
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produce  in  the  mind  fuch  a  fenfation,  that  fenfation, 
"when  it  is  produced,  cannot  but  be  the  efFedl  of  that 
power.  So  the  paper  I  write  on,  having  the  power,  in 
the  light  (I  fpcak  according  to  the  common  notion  of 
light)  to  produce  in  men  the  fenfation  which  I  call 
white,  it  cannot  but  be  the  efFeft  of  fuch  a  power,  in 
fomething  without  the  mind ;  lincc  the  mind  has  not 
the  power  to  produce  any  fuch  idea  in  itfelf,  and  being 
meant  for  nothing  clfe  but  the  efFeft  of  fuch  a  power, 
that  fimple  idea  is  real  and  adequate ;  the  fenfation  of 
-white,  in  my  mind,  being  the  efFed  of  that  power, 
which  is  in  the  paper  to  produce  it,  is  perfe<5tly  ade- 
quate to  that  power ;  or  elfe,  that  power  would  pro- 
duce a  dift'crcnt  idea. 

Ideas  of  fub-  §'  ^3-  Secondly,  the  complex  ideas  of 
ftanccs  are  fubftanccs  are  cftypes,  copies  too ;  but  not 
*jtlt;T«,  ina-  pcrfedl  ones,  not  adequate :  which  is  very 
dequatc.  evident  to  the  mind,  in  that  it  plainly  per- 

ceives that  whatever  colledlion  of  fimple  ideas  it  makes 
of  any  fubftance  that  exifts,  it  cannot  be  furc  that  it 
cxadUy  anfwcrs  all  that  are  in  that  fubftance  :  lince  not 
having  tried  all  the  operations  of  all  other  fubftanccs 
upon  it,  and  found  all  the  alterations  it  would  receive 
from,  or  caufc  in,  other  fubftances,  it  cannot  have  an 
cxad:  adequate  colledtion  of  all  its  adlive  and  paflive 
capacities ;  and  fo  not  have  an  adequate  complex  idea 
of  the  powers  of  any  fubftance  exifting,  and  its  rela- 
tions, which  is  that  fort  of-  complex  idea  of  fubftances 
we  have.  And  after  all,  if  we  would  have,  and  ac- 
tually had,  in  our  complex  idea,  an  exadl  colledlion  of 
all  the  fecondary  qualities  or  powers  of  any  fubftance, 
we  fliould  not  yet  thereby  have  an  idea  of  the  eflence 
of  that  thing.  For  fincc  the  powers  or  qualities  that 
are  obfervable  by  us,  are  not  the  real  eflcncc  of  that 
fubftance,  but  depend  on  it,  and  flow  from  it,  any  col- 
lection whatfocvcr  of  thefc  qualities  cannot  be  the  real 
effence  of  that  thing.  Whereby  it  is  plain,  that  our 
ideas  of  fubftanccs  are  not  adequate ;  are  not  what  the 
mind  intends' them  to  be.  Befides,  a  man  has  no  idea 
of  fubftance  in  general,  nor  knows  what  fubftance  is 
JEii  itfelf. 
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§•  J4.  Thirdly,  complex  ideas  of  modes  and 
relations  are  originals,  and  archetypes  ;  are 
not  copies,  nor  made  after  the  pattern  of 
any  real  exiftence,  to  which  the  mind  in- 
tends them  to  be  conformable,  and  exacflly 
to  -anfwer.  Thefe  being  fuch  collections  of 
fhnple  ideas,  that  the  mind  itfelf  puts  together,  and 
fuch  colleftions,  that  each  of  them  contains  in  it  pre- 
cifely  all  that  the  mind  intends  that  it  (hould,  they  arc 
archetypes  and  eflenc^s  of  modes  that  may  exift;  and 
fo  are  dcfigned  only  for,  and  belong  only  to,  fuch  modes 
as>  when  they  do  exift,  have  an  exad:  conformity  with 
thofe  complex  ideas.  The  ideas  therefore  of  modes  and 
relations  cannot  but  be  adequate. 


CHAP.    xxxn. 


Truth  and 
falfhood  pro« 
perly  belong 
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tions. 


Of  True  and  Falfe  Ideas. 

-f.Krp HOUGH    truth   and   falfhood 
Jl     belong,  in  propriety  of  fpeech, 
only  to  propofitions  i   yet  ideas  are  often- 
times termed  true  or  falfe  (as   what  words 
are  there,  that  are  not  ufed  with  great  lati- 
tude, and  with  fome  deviation  from  their  ftridt  and 
proper  fignifications  ?)   Though,  I   think,   that,  when 
ideas  themfclves  are  termed  true  or  falfe,   there  is  ftill 
fame  fecret  or  tacit  propofirion,  which  is  the  founda- 
tion of  that  denomination :  as  we  (hall  fee,  if  we  exa- 
mine the  particular  occafions  wherein  they  come  to  be 
called  true  or  falfe.     In  all  which,  we  fhall  find  fome 
kind  of  affirmation  or  negation,  which  is  the  reafon  of 
that  denomination.     For  our  ideas,  being  nothing  but 
bare  appearances  or  perceptions  in  our  minds,  cannot 
properly  and  limply  in  themfclves  be  faid  to  be  true  or 
falfe^  no  more  than  a  (ingle  name  of  any  thing  can  be 
faid  to  be  true  or  falfe. 

D  d  4  $.2. 
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Mctaphyfical  $-  2.  Indeed  both  ideas  and  words  may 
(ruth  con-  be  faid  to  be  true  in  a  metaphyfical  fenfc  of 
t^insatacii  jj^^  word  truth,  as  all  other  things,  that 
^'  ^  '  any  way  exift,  are  faid  to  be  true ;  i.  e. 
rcaliy  to  be  fuch  as  they  exill-  Though  in  things  called 
true,  even  in  that  fenfc,  there  is  perhaps  a  fecrel  re- 
ference to  our  ideas,  looked  upon  as  the  Oandards  of 
that  truth,  which  amounts  to  a  mental  propofition, 
though  it  be  ufually  not  taken  notice  oi. 

xt    J      .  §.  V  But  it  is  not  in  that  metaphyfical 

Uo  idea,  ai       ^'>'_  ,       ,.,  .  i^^'i 

an  appcaT-  ienle  ot  truth  which  we  inquire  here,  wnea 
anccinthc  we  examine  whether  our  ideas  are  capable 
mind.traeor  ^f  being  true  or  falfc  ;  but  in  the  more  or- 
dinary acceptation  of  thofe  words  :  and  fo 
I  fay,  that  the  ideas  in  our  minds  being  only  fo  many 
perceptions,  or  appearances  there,  none  of  them  arc 
ialfe:  the  idea  of  a  centaur  having  no  more  falfhood 
in  it,  when  it  appears  in  our  minds,  than  the  name 
centaur  has  falfhood  in  it,  when  it  is  pronounced  by 
our  mouths  or  written  on  paper.  For  truth  or  &lf- 
hood  lying  always  in  fome  affirmation,  or  negation, 
mental  or  verbal,  our  ideas  arc  not  capable,  any  of 
thepi,  of  being  falfe,  till  the  mind  pafTes  fome  judg- 
ment on  them  j  that  is,  affirms  or  denies  fomethii^ 
of  them. 

Ideas  refer-  ^"  ■+"  Whenever  the  mind  refers  any  <rf 

red  to  any  its  ideas  10  any  thing  extraneous  to  them, 
thing  may  they  are  then  capable  to  be  called  true  or 
l«  «ue  or  f3ifp_  Bccaufe  the  mind  in  fuch  a  reference 
makes  a  tacit  fuppofition  of  their  confor- 
mity to  that  thing  :  which  fuppofition,  as  it  happens  w 
be  true  or  falfe,  fo  the  ideas  themfelves  come  to  be  de- 
nominated. The  mod  ufual  cafes  wherein  this  hap- 
peiis,  are  thcfc  following  1 

Other  men'*  §.5.  FirfT,  when  the  mind  fuppofes  any 

ideas,  real  jdca  it  has  conforiTiablc  to  that  in  other 
and  fuupofcd  '"^"'^  minds,  called  by  the  fame  common 
real  effcnces,  name;  V,  g.  when  the  mind  intends  or 
arewhatmcn  judges  its  ideas  of  juftice,  temperance,  re- 
ufually  refer  ijgion,  to  be  the  fame  with  what  other  men 
give  thoic  names  to. 

Secondlj 


^Ij^ 
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Secondl/j  when  the  mind  fuppofes  any  idea  it  has  in 
itfelf  to  be  conformable  to  fome  real  exiftence.  Thus 
the  two  ideasj  of  a  man  and  a  centaur^  fuppofed  to  be 
the  ideas  of  real  fubftances,  are  the  one  true,  and  the 
other  falfe;  the  one  having  a  conformity  to  what  has 
really  exifted,  the  other  not. 

Thirdly,  when  the  mind  refers  any  of  its  ideas  to  that 
real  conftitution  and  effence  of  any  thing,  whereon  all 
its  properties  depend ;  and  thus  the  greatefl  part,  if  not 
all  our  ideas  of  fubllances,  are  falfe. 

$.  6.  Thefe  fuppofitions  the  mind  is  very  The  caafc 
apt  tacitly  to  make  concerning  its  own  fj,^^*^ 
ideas.  But  yet,  if  we  will  examine  it,  we 
ihall  find  it  is  chiefly,  if  not  only,  concerning  its  ab- 
ilrad:  complex  ideas.  For  the  natural  tendency  of  the 
jnind  being  towards  knowledge ;  and  finding  that,  if 
it  ihould  proceed  by  and  dwell  upon  only  particular 
things,  its  progrefs  would  be  very  flow,  and  its  work 
cndlefs;  theretore  to  fliorten  its  way  to  knowledge, 
and  make  each  perception  more  comprehenfive ;  the 
iirfl:  thing  it  does,  as  the  foundation  of  the  eafler  en- 
larging its  knowledge,  either  by  contemplation  of  the 
things  themfelves  that  it  would  know,  or  conference 
with  others  about  them,  is  to  bind  them  into  bundles, 
and  rank  them  fo  into  forts,  that  what  knowledge  it 
gets  of  any  of  them  it  may  thereby  with  aflurance  ex- 
tend to  all  of  that  fort ;  and  fo  advance  by  larger  fleps 
in  that,  which  is  its  great  bufinefs,  knowledge.  This, 
as  I  have  elfewhere  Ihown,  is  the  reafon  why  we  col- 
ledl  things  under  comprehenfive  ideas,  with  names  an- 
nexed to  them,  into  genera  and  fpecies,  i.  e.  into  kinds 
and  forts. 

§.  7.  If  therefore  we  will  warily  attend  to  the  mo- 
tions of  the  mind,  and  obferve  what  courfe  it  ufually 
takes  in  its  way  to  knowledge;  we  ihall,  I  think,  find 
that  the  mind  having  got  an  idea,  which  it  thinks  it 
may  have  ufe  of,  either  in  contemplation  or  difcourfe, 
the  firit  thing  it  does  is  to  abflradt  it,  and  then  get  a 
name  to  it ;  and  fo  lay  it  up  in  its  ilore-houfe,  the 
memory,  as  containing  the  effence  of  a  fort  of  things, 
of  which  that  name  is  always  to  be  the  mark.     Hence 

it 
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it  is,  that  wc  may  often  obfervc,  that  when  any  one 
fees  a  new  thing  of  a  kind  that  he  knows  not,  he  pre- 
fendy  afks  what  it  is,  meaning  by  that  inquiry  nothing 
but  the  name.  As  if  the  name  carried  with  it  the  know-^ 
ledge  of  the  fpccics,  or  the  elTcnce  of  it;  whereof  it  is 
indeed  ufed  as  the  mark,  and  is  generally  fuppofed  an- 
nexed to  it. 

Caut^  of  §.  8.  But  this  abftraft  idea  being  fome- 

fuch  refer-  thing  in  the  mind  between  the  thing  that 
cnces.  exifts,  and  the  name  that  is  given  to  it ;  it 

is*  in  our  ideas,  that  both  the  rightnefs  of  our  know- 
ledge, or  the  propriety  or  intelligiblenefs  of  our  (peak- 
ing, conlifts.  And  hence  it  is,  thjt  men  are  fo  for- 
ward to  fuppofe,  that  the  abftradt  ideas  they  have  in 
their  minds  are  fuch  as  agree  to  the  things  exifting 
without  them,  to  which  they  are  referred ;  and  are  the 
fame  alfo,  to  which  the  names  they  give  them  do  by  the 
ufe  and  propriety  of  that  language  belong.  For  without 
this  double  conformity  of  their  ideas,  they  find  they 
Ihould  both  think  amifs  of  things  in  themfelvcs,  and 
talk  of  them  unintelligibly  to  others. 
Simple  ideas,  ^-  9*  Firft  then,  I  fay,  that  when  the 
may  be  falfe  truth  of  our  ideas  is  judged  of,  by  the  con- 
in  reference      formitv  they  have  to  the  ideas  which  other 

to  others  of  v  j  i      /••/••         i 

the  fame  "^^'^  have,   and   commonly  fignify  by  the 

name,  but  arc     fame  name,  they  may  be  any  of  them  falft. 
Icaft  liable  to     But  yet  fimple  ideas  are  leaft  of  all  liable  to 
^  be   fo   miftaken  ;    becaufe  a  man   by  his 

fenfes,  and  every  day's  obfervation,  may  eafily  fatisfy 
himfclf  what  the  fimple  ideas  arej^  which  their  feveral 
names  that  are  in  common  ufe  (land  for:  they  being 
but  few  m  number,  and  fuch  as  if  he  doubts  or  miftakes 
in,  he  may  eafily  re<flify  by  the  obje(5ls  they  are  to  be 
foijud  in.  Therefore  it  is  fcldom,  that  any  one  mif- ' 
takes  in  his  names  of  fimple  ideas ;  or  applies  the  name 
red  to  the  idea  green ;  or  the  name  fweet  to  the  idea 
bitter :  much  Icfs  arc  men  apt  to  confound  the  names 
of  ideas  belonging  to  different  fenfes  ;  and  call  a  colour 
by  the  name  of  a  tafte,  &:c.  whereby  it  is  evident,  that 
the  fimple  ideas  they  call  by  any  name,  are  commonly 

the 
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the  fame  that  others  have  and  mean  when  they  ufc  the 
fame  names. 

§.  10.  Complex  ideas  arc  much  more  Ideas  of 
liable  to  be  falfc  in  this  refped  :  and  the  mixed  morfes 
complex  ideas  of  mixed  modes,  much  more  t^^fajf^^*'^ ^^ 
than  thole  of  fubftances  :  becaufe  in  fub-  thisfenfc. 
ftances  (efpecially  thofe  which  the  common 
and  unborrowed  names  of  any  language  are  applied  to) 
Ibme  remarkable  fenfible  qualities,  fcrving  ordinarily 
to  diftinguilh  one  fort  from  another,  ealily  preferve 
thofe,  who  take  any  care  in  the  ufe  of  their  words,  from 
applying  them  to  forts  of  fubftances,  to  which  they  do 
not  at  all  belong.  But  in  mixed  modes  we  are  much 
more  uncertain ;  it  being  not  fo  cafy  to  determine  of 
fcveral  adlions,  whether  they  are  to  be  called  juftice  or 
cruelty,  liberality  or  prodigality.  And  fo  in  referring 
cur  ideas  to  thofe  of  other  men,  called  by  the  fame 
names,  ours  may  be  falfe;  and  the  idea  in  our  minds, 
which  we  exprefs  by  the  word  juftice,  may  perhaps  be 
that  which  ought  to  have  another  name. 

§.   ri.  But  whether  or  no  our  ideas  of    ^      .   - 
mixed  modes  are  more  liable  than  any  fort     b/thoueht 
to  be  different  from  thofe  of  other  men,     falfc, 
which  are  marked  by  the  fame  names  ;  this 
at  leaft  is  certain,  that  this  fort  of  falfliood  is  much 
more  familiarly  attributed  to  our  ideas  of  mixed  mpdcs, 
than  to  any  other.     When  a  man  is  thought  to  have  a 
falfe  idea  of  juftice,  or  gratitude,  or  glory,  it  is  for  no 
other  reafon,  but  that  his  agrees  not  with  the  ideas  which . 
each  of  thofe  names  are  the  figns  of  in  other  men. 

§.  12.  The  reafon  whereof  feems  to  me  ^ndwhy. 
to  be  this,  that  the  abftracft  ideas  of  mixed 
modes,  being  men's  voluntary  combinations  of  fuch  a 
precifc  collev5tion  of  limple  ideas  ;  and  fo  the  elfence 
of  each  fpecics  being  made  by  men  alone,  whereof  wc 
have  no  other  fenfible  ftandard  exifting  any  where,  but 
the  name  itfelf,  or  the  definition  of  that  name :  wc 
having  nothing  elfe  to  refSr  thefe  our  ideas  of  mixed 
modes  to,  as  a  ftandard  to  which  we  would  conform 
them,  but  the  ideas  of  thofe  who  are  thought  to  ufc 
thofe  names  in  their  moft  proper  fignifications ;  and  fo 
^  our  idea«*  conform  or  differ  from  xhtm,  xXvt>j  ^'^^'s.  ^w^ 
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tnic  or  falfc.     And  thus  much  concerning  the  truth  and 
falftiood  of  our  ideas,  in  reference  to  their  names. 
As  referred  §•    13*    Secondly,    as  to  the  truth  and 

torealcxift-  fallhood  of  our  ideas,  in  reference  to  the 
cnccs,  none  ^^^  exiftcnce  of  things ;  when  that  is  made 
cLX  falfe,  the  ftandard  of  their  truth,  none  of  them 
but  thofc  of  can  be  termed  falfe,  but  only  our  complex 
fobftances.        ideas  of  fubftances. 

Firft,  fi«ple  §•  1 4.  Firft,  our  fimple  ideas  being  barely 
ideas  in  this  fuch  perceptions  as  God  has  fitted  us  to  rc- 
f^if^  "^Md  cei ve,  and  given  power  to  external  objefts  to 
why!  produce  in  us  by  eftabliflied  laws  and  ways, 

fui table  to  his  wifdom  and  goodnefs,  though 
incomprehenfible  to  us,  their  truth  confifts  in  nothing 
clfe  but  in  fuch  appearances  as  are  produced  in  us,  and 
muft  be  fuitable  to  thofe  powers  he  has  placed  in  ex- 
ternal objcds,  or  elfe  they  could  not  be  produced  in 
us :  and  thus  anfwering  thofe  powers,  they  are  what 
they  fliould  be,  true  ideas.  Nor  do  they  become  liable 
to  any  imputation  of  falftiood,  if  the  mind  (as  in  moft 
men  I  believe  it  does)  judges  thefe  ideas  to  be  in  the 
things  themfclves.  For  God,  in  his  wifdom,  having  ' 
fcr  them  as  marks  of  diftindlion  in  things,  whereby  we 
may  be  able  to  difccrn  one  thing  from  another,  and  fo 
clioofe  any  of  them  for  our  ufes,  as  we  have  occafion;  it 
alters  not  the  nature  of  our  fimple  idea,  whether  we 
think  that  the  idea  of  blue  be  in  the  violet  itfelf,  or  in 
our  mind  only;  and  only  the  power  of  producing  it  by 
the  texture  of  its  parts,  refledling  the  particles  of  light 
after  a  certain  manner,  to  be  in  the  violet  itfelf.  For 
that  texture  in  the  objedl,  by  a  regular  and  confiant 
operation,  producing  the  fame  idea  of  blue  in  us,  it 
fcrves  us  to  diflinguifti,  by  our  eyes,  that  from  any  other 
thing,  whether  that  diftinguiftiing  mark,  as  it  is  really 
in  the  violet,  be  only  a  peculiar  texture  of  parts,  or 
clfe  that  very  colour,  the  idea  whereof  (which  is  in  us) 
is  the  exadtrefcmblance.  And  it  is  equally  from  that 
appearance  to  be  denominated  blue,  whether  it  be  that 
real  colour,  or  only  a  peculiar  texture  in  it,  that  caufes 
in  us  that  idea:  fince  the  name  blue  notes  properly 
nothing  but  that  mark  of  diftindlion  that  is  in  a  violet, 
di/ccrniblc  only  by  our  e^-c^^  \;Vv^x.^vcc  it  confifts  in:. 
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that  being  beyond  our  capacities  diftindlly  to  know,  and 
perhaps  would  be  of  lefs  ufe  to  us,  if  we  had  faculties 
to  difcern. 

$.  1 5.  Neither  would  it  carry  any  impu-  Though  one 
tation  of  falfhood  to  our  limple  ideas,  if  man's  idea  of 
by  the  different  ftrudure  of  our  organs  it  ^^"1-^^"^^ 
were  fo  ordered,  that  the  fame  objedt  (hould  from  ano- 
produce  in  fevcral  men's  minds  different  thcr's. 
ideas  at  the  fame  time ;  v.  g.  if  the  idea 
that  a  violet  produced  in  one  man's  mind  by  his  eyes 
were  the  fame  that  a  marygold  produced  in  another 
man's,  and  vice  verfa.  For  lince  this  could  never  be 
known,  becaufe  one  man's  mind  could  not  pafs  into 
another  man's  body,  to  perceive  what  appearances  were 
produced  by  thofe  organs ;  neither  the  ideas  hereby^ 
nor  the  names  would  be  at  all  confounded,  or  any 
fallhood  be  in  either.  For  all  things  that  had  the  tex- 
ture of  a  violet,  producing  conftantly  the  idea  that  he 
called  blue ;  and  thofe  which  had  the  texture  of  a  ma* 
rygold,  producing  conftantly  the  idea  which  he  as 
conftantly  called  yellow ;  whatever  thofe  appearances 
were  in  his  mind,  he  would  be  able  as  regularly  to  dif- 
tinguilh  things  for  his  ufe  by  thofe  appearances,  and 
underftand  and  fignify  thofe  diftindtions  marked  by  the 
names  blue  and  yellow,  as  if  the  appearances,  or  ideas 
in  his  mind,  received  from  thofe  two  flowers,  were  ex- 
adlly  the  fame  with  the  ideas 'in  other  men's  minds. 
I  am  neverthelefs  very  apt  to  think,  that  the  fenfible 
ideas  produced  by  any  objeft  in  different  men's  minds, 
are  moft  commonly  very  near  and  undifccrnibly  alike. 
For  which  opinion,  I  think,  there  might  be  many  rea- 
fons  offered :  but  that  being  befides  my  prefent  bufi- 
nefs,  I  ihall  not  trouble  my  reader  with  them  :  but  only 
niind  him,  that  the  contrary  fuppofition,  if  it  could  be 
proved,  is  of  little  ufe,  either  for  the  improvement  of 
our  knowledge,  or  conveniency  of  life ;  and  fo  we  need 
not  trouble  ourfelves  to  examine  it. 

§.  16.   From  what  has  been  faid  con-    Firft,  fimple 
cerning  our  fimple  ideas,  I  think  it  evi-     ffnfenot^^** 
dent,  that  our  fimple  ideas  can  none  of  them    faife,  a«d 
*bc  falfe  in  reljpec^  ef  things  exifting  with-    why. 
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out  us.  For  the  truth  of  thefc  appearances,  or  per- 
ceptions in  our  minds,  coniilling.,  as  has  been  faid, 
only  in  their  being  anfwcrabic  to  the  powers  in  external 
objeds  to  produce  by  our  fenfes  fuch  appearances  in 
us ;  and  each  of  them  being  in  the  mind,  fuch  as  it  is, 
fuitable  to  the  power  that  produced  it,  and  which  alone 
it  reprcfents ;  it  cannot  upon  that  account,  or  as  refer- 
red to  fuch  a  pattern,  be  falfe.  Blue  and  yellow,  bitter 
or  fwcet,  can  never  be  falfe  ideas  :  thefe  perceptions  in 
the  mind  are  juft  fuch  as  they  are  there,  anfwering  the 
powers  appointed  by  God  to  produce  them  ;  and  fo  arc 
truly  what  they  are,  and  are  intended  to  be.  Indeed  the 
names  may  be  mifapplied ;  but  that  in  this  refpeft  makes 
no  falfhood  in  the  ideas;*  as  if  a  man  ignorant  in  the 
Englilh  tongue  fliould  call  purple  fcarlet, 
«       ,j  $.  17.  Secondly,  neither  can  our  com- 

n^cs  not  P^^^  '\^t?i%  of  modes,  in  reference  to  the  cf- 
falfe.  fence  of  any  thing  really  exifting,  be  falfe* 

Becaufe  whatever  complex  idea  I  have  of 
any  mode,  it  hath  no  reference  to  any  pattern  exifting, 
and  made  by  nature :  it  is  not  fuppofed  to  contain  in 
it  any  other  ideas  than  what  it  hath ;  nor  to  reprcfent 
any  thing  but  fuch  a  complication  of  ideas  as  it  docs. 
Thus  when  I  have  the  idea  of  fuch  an  adlion  of  a  man, 
who  forbears  to  afford  Jiimfelf  fuch  meat,  drink,  and 
clothing,  and  other  conveniencies  of  life,  as  his  riches 
and  eftate  m  ill  be  fufficient  to  fupply,  and  his  ftation 
requires,  I  have  no  falfe  idea ;  but  fuch  an  one  as  re- 
prcfents an  aftion,  either  as  I  find  or  imagine  it ;  and 
fo  is  capable  of  neither  truth  or  falfehood.  But  when 
I  give  the  name  frugality  or  virtue  to  this  aftion,  then 
it  may  be  called  a  falfe  idea,  if  thereby  it  be  fuppofed 
to  agree  with  that  idea,  to  which,  in  propriety  of 
fpeech,  the  name  of  frugality  doth  belong;  or  to  be 
conformable  to  that  law,  which  is  the  ftandard  of  virtue 
and  vice. 

Thirdly,  §•  ^^*   Thirdly,    our  complex  ideas   of 

ideas  of  Vub-  fubftances,  being  all  referred  to  patterns  in 
ftances  when  things  themfclves,  may  be  falfe.  That  they 
**^^^*  are  all  falfe,  when  looked  upon  as  the  re- 

^refentations  of  the  unknown  ciTences  of  things,  is  fo 

evident. 
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evident^  that  there  needs  nothing  to  be  faid  of  it.  I 
ihall  therefore  pafs  over  that  chimerical  fuppofition, 
and  confider  them  as  coUedlions  of  fimplc  ideas  in  the 
mind  taken  from  combinations  of  fimplc  ideas  exiling 
together  conftantly  in  things,  of  which  patterns  they 
are  the  fuppofcd  copies :  and  in  this  reference  of  them 
to  the  exiftence  of  things,  they  are  falfe  ideas,  i.  When 
they  put  together  fimple  ideas,  which  in  the  real  exift- 
ence of  things  have  no  union ;  as  when  to  the  fliape 
and  fize  that  exift  together  in  a  horfe  is  joined,  in  the 
fame  complex  idea,  the  power  of  barking  like  a  dog: 
which  three  ideas,  however  put  together  into  one  in 
the  mind,  were  never  united  in  nature?  and  this  there- 
fore may  be  called  a  falfe  idea  of  an  horfe.  2.  Ideas 
of  fubftances  are,  in  this  refpccl,  alfo  falfe,  when  from 
any  colledion  of  fimple  ideas  that  do  always  exift  toge- 
ther, there  is  feparated,  by  a  diredt  negation,  any  other 
fimple  idea  which  is  conftantly  joined  with  them. 
Thus^  if  to  cxtenfion,  folidity,  fufibility,  the  peculiar 
weightinefs,  and  yellow  colour  of  gold,  any  one  join 
in  his  thoughts  the  negation  of  a  greater  degree  of 
iixednefs  than  is  in  lead  or  copper,  he  may  be  faid  to 
have  a  falfe  complex  idea,  as  well  as  when  he  joins  to 
thofe  other  fimple  ones  the  idea  of  a  perfcd:  abfolute 
fixedncfs.  For  either  way,  the  complex  idea  of  gold 
being  made  up  of  fuch  fimple  ones  as  have  no  union  in 
nature,  may  be  termed  falfe.  But  if  we,  leave  out  of 
this  his  complex  idea,  that  of  fixcdnefs  quite,  without 
cither  adlually  joining  to,  or  fcparating  of  it  from  the 
reft  in  his  mind,  it  is,  Tthink,  to  be  looked  on  as  an 
inadequate  and  impcrfed  idea,  rather  than  a  falfe  one ; 
fince  though  it  contains  not  all  the  fimple  ideas  that 
are  united  in  nature,  yet  it  puts  none  together  but  what 
do  really  exift  together. 

§.  19.  Though  in  compliance  with  the    Truth  or 
ordinary  way  of  fpeaking  1  have  ftiowed  in     falftiood  al- 
-what  fenfe,   and  upon  what  ground   our    ^ysfup- 
ideas  may  be  fometimes  called  true  or  falfe ;     {^q  or  n'^a- 
yet  if  we  will  look  a  little  nearer  into  the    tion. 
matter,  in  all  cafes  where  any  idea  is  called 
ttue  or  falfe^  it  is  from  fome  judgment  that  the  mind 
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makes,  or  is  fuppofed  to  make,  that  is  true  or  falfr. 
For  truth  or  faliliood,  being  never  without  feme  af- 

'firmation  or  negation,  exprefs  or  tacit,  it  is  not  co  be 

"  found  but  where  iigns  are  joined  and  fcparated,  ac- 
cording to  the  agreement  or  difagrecmenc  of  the  things 
they  Itand  for.  The  figns  we  chiefly  ufe  are  cither 
ideas  or  words,  wherewith  we  make  either  mental  or 
verbal  propoiliions.  Truth  lies  in  fo  joining  or  fepa- 
raring  thcfe  rcprefcntativcs,  as  the  things  they  rtand  for 

"  do  in  themfelves  agree  or  difagree ;  and  falfhood  in  the 
contrary,  as  fhail  be  more  fully  (hown  hereafter. 

-Ideuin  §•  20.  Any  idea  then  which  wc  have  in 

themfelva        our  minds,  whether  conformable  or  not  to 

■  neither  true  the  exiftence  of  things,  or  to  any  idea  in  the 
nor  life  minds  of  other  men,  cannot  properly  for 
this  alone  be  called  falfe.  For  thcfe  rcprefentations,  if 
they  have  nothing  in  them  but  what  is  really  exifting  in 
things  without,  cannot  be  thought  falfe,  being  cxid 
rcprefentations  of  fomething:  nor  yet,  if  they  have 
any  thing  in  them  differing  from  the  reality  of  things, 
Can  they  properly  be  fatd  to  be  falfe  rcprefentations,  or 
ideas  of  things  they  do  not  reprefcnt.  But  the  mif- 
take  and  falfliood  is, 

Butare&lfc,  §.  ai-  Firfi^i  whcn  the  mind  having  any 
I.  When  idea,  it  judges  and  concludes  it  the  fame 
judged  [^,J^I.  jg  jjj  other  men's  minds,  fignificd  by 

Mm^r  "  ^^^  f^"i^  "^"^^ :  **■■  ^^^^  ^^  ^  conformable 
roan's  idea,  to  the  Ordinary  received  fignification  or  de- 
without  be-  finition  of  that  word,  when  indeed  it  is 
"^  '"■  not :  which  is  the  mod  ul'ual   miflakc  in 

mixed  modes,  though  other  ideas  alfo  are  liable  to  it. 
i.  When  §.  22.  Secondly,  when  it  having  a  corn- 

judged  to  piex  idea  made  up  of  fuch  a  collciilion  of 
^iftcnce"*'  ^1""?'^  ^nes,  as  nature  never  puts  together 
whe^^do  it  judges  it  to  agree  to  a  fpecics  of  crca- 
not.  turcs  really  exiftii^ ;  as  when  it  joins  the 

Jixednefs  of  gold. 

^.  When  §,  2j,  Thirdly,  when  in  its  complex  idea 

Sfr*^^.  '^^  ^^s  ""'^^"^  *  certain  number  of  fim- 
ombcinefo!    pie  ideas   that  do  really  cxifl  together  in 

I  '        '^  5  <■«- 
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fome  fort  of  creatures,  but  has  alfo  left  out  others  as  much 
infeparable,  it  judges  this  to  be  a  perfedl  complete  id,ca 
of  a  fort  of  things  which  really  it  is  not;  v.  g.  havinj 
joined  the  ideas  of  fubftance,  yellow,  malleable,  mol 
heavy,  and  fufible,  it  takes  that  complex  idea  to  be 
the  complete  idea  of  gold,  when  yet  its  peculiar  fixed- 
ness and  folubility  in  aqua  regia  are  as  infeparable 
from  thofe  other  ideas  or  qualities  of  that  body,  as  (hf  y 
are  from  one  another. 

$.  34.  Fourthly,  the  miftakc  is  yet  .  ^^ 
greater,  when  I  judge,  that  this  complex  jadgedtoje* 
idea  contains  in  it  the  real  eflence  of  any  prcfcnt  the 
body  exifting,  when  at  lead  it  contains  but  ^^^  cffcncc. 
[bme  few  of  thofe  properties  which  flow  from  its  real 
!flence  and  conftttution.  I  fay,  only  fome  few  of  thqfc 
properties;  for  thofe  properties  confiding  moftly  in 
:hc  aftive  and  paflive  powers  it  has,  in  reference  to 
ither  things,  all  that  are  vylgarly  .known  of  any  ppe 
Kxly,  of  which  the  complex  idea  of  that  kind  pf 
htngs  13  ufually  made^  are  but  a  very  few,  in  compaci- 
on  of  what  a  man,  that  has  feveral  ways  tried  and  ex- 
^nxiqed  it,  knows  of  that  one  fort  pf  things :  and  all 
bat  the  mod  expert  man  knows  are  but  a  few,  in  com-* 
larifbn  of  what  are  really  in  that  body,  and  depenci 
m  its  internal  or  cflTential  conditution.  The  clTcncc 
>f  a  triangle  lies  in  a  very  little  compafs,  confids  in  a 
rciy  few  ideas :  three  lines  including  a  fpace  make  up 
hat  eflence :  but  the  properties  that  flow  from  this 
rflcnce  are  more  than  can  be  eafily  known  or  enp- 
nerated.  So  1  imagine  it  is  in  fubdances,  their  r^al 
rffcnces  lie  in  a  little  compafs,  though  the  propqrtjtes 
lowing  from  that  internal  conditution  are  endlefs. 

$.  25.  To  conclude,  a  man  having  no 
lotion  of  any  thing  without  him,  but  by  [^^**  ^^^'^ 
:hc  idea  he  has  of  it  in  his  mind  (which 
dca  he  has  a  power  to  call  by  what  name  he  pleafes) 
ic  may  indeed  make  an  idea  neither  anfwering  thp 
-eafon  of  things,  nor  agreeing  to  the  idea  commonly 
Ignified  by  other  people's  words  ;  but  cannot  make  a 
Krrong  or  falfe  idea  of  a  thing,  which  is  no  otherwife 
^nown  to  him  but  by  the  idea  he  has  of  it :  v,  g,  whea 

Vol.  I  E  c  Vix-^OT.^ 
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I  frame  an  idea  of  the  legs,  arms,  and  body  of  a  man, 
.and  join  to  this  a  horfc's  head  and  neck,  I  do  not  make 
a  falfc  idea  of  any  tiling  ;  bccaufc  it  rcprefents  nothing 
without  me.  But  when  I  call  it  a  man  or  Tartar,  and 
imagine  it  to  reprcfcnt  fomc  real  being  without  me,  or 
to  be  the  fame  idea  that  others  call  by  the  fame  name: 

■  in  cither  of  thefe  cafes  I  may  err.  And  upon  this  ac- 
count it  is,  that  it  comes  to  be  termed  a  fa!fe  idea; 
though  indeed  the  fahhood  lies  not  in  the  idea,  but  in 
that  tacit  mental  propofition,  wherein  a  conformity  and 
rcfemblance  is  attributed  to  it,  which  it  has  not.  But 
yet,  if  having  framed  fuch  an  idea  in  my  mind,  withoul 
thinking  cither  that  exiftencc,  or  the  name  man  or 
Tartar,  belongs  to  it,  I  will  call  it  man  or  Tartar,  I 
may  be  juRIy  thought  ftintaftical  in  the  naming,  Ipui 
not  erroneous  in  my  judgment;  nor  the  idea  any  way 
falfe. 

MorepBo-  §-26.  Upon  the  whole  matter,  I  think, 

•  perlyiobe       that  our  ideas,    as  they  are  confidererf  by 

e*Urf  right      the  mind,   cither  in  reference  to  the  proper 

or  wrong.        fignification  of  their  names,  or  in  rafcrence 

■  to  the  reality  of  things,  may  very  fitly  be  called  right 
or  Wrong  ideas,  according  as  they  agree  or  difiigttcio 
thofe  patterns  to  which  they  are  referred.  Bat  if  any 
one  had  rather  call  them  true  or  falfc,  it  is  fit  he  ufc  1 
liberty,  which  every  one  has,  to  call  things  by  ihflfc 
names  he  thinks  bert  ;  though,  in  propriety  of  fpcech,, 
truth  or  falfhood,  wtII,  I  think,  ftarce  agree  to  them, 
but  as  they,  fomc  way  or  other,  virtuairy  contain  in| 
them  fome  mental  propofition.  The  ideas  that  are  in 
a  man's  mind,  fimply  confidered,  cannot  be  wrong, 
unlefscomplcx  ones,  wherein  inconfiftent  pJtts  areji 
bled  together.  All  other  ideas  arc  in  thcmfclves  rigin*  , 
and  the  knowledge  about  them  right  and  true  kno»J 
ledge:  but  when  we  come  to  refer  them  to  any  thiio,^ 
as  to  their  patterns  and  archetypes,  then  tlicy  are  (H^ 
pable  of  being  wrong,  as  far  as  they  difagrec  with  *"""  * 
archetypes. 
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Of  the  AJfociation  of  Ideas. 

§.    I.  TH  H  E  R  E    is    fcarce    any    one 

X  that  does  not  obferve  fomethirig  Something 
that  fccms  odd  to  him,  and  is  in  itfclf  inmoftmcn. 
really  extravagant  in  the  opinions,  reafon- 
ings»  and  aftions  of  other  men.  The  leaft  flaw  of  this 
.  kind>  if  at  all  different  from  his  own,  every  one  is 
quick-Kighted  enough  to  efpy  in  another,  and  will  by 
the  authority  of  reafon  forwardly  condemn,  though  he 
be  guilty  of  much  greater  unreafonablenefs  in  his  own 
tenets  and  condudl,  which  he  never  perceives,  and  will 
very  hardly,  if  at  all,  be  convinced  of. 

<.  2.    This   proceeds   not    wholly    from     ^       ,  .- 
iclf-love,    though   thut    has   often   a  great    ^^^^  \i^^  ^ 
hand  in  it.     Men  of  fair  minds,   and   not    love. 
-given  up  to  the  over-weening  of  fe!f-flat- 
tery,  arc  frequently  guilty  of  it ;  and  in  many  cafes  one 
with  amazement  hears  the  arguings,  and  is  aftoniflied 
at  the  obftinacy  of  a  worthy  man,  who  yields  not  to  the 
.  evidence  of  reafon,  though  laid  before  him  as  clear  as 
day-light. 

$.  3.    This  fort  of    unreafonablenefs  is     xr  ^  r 
iufually   imputed   to  education   and  preju-    education. 
dice,  and  for  the  moft  part  truly  enough, 
though  that  reaches  not  the  bottom  of  the  difeafe,  nor 
fhows  diftindlly  enough  whence  it  rifes,  or  wherein  it 
lits.     Education  is  often  rightly  afligned  for  the  caufe, 
and  prejudice  is  a  good  general  name  for  the  thing  it- 
felf :  but  yet,  I  think,  he  ought  to  look  a  little  farther, 
who  would  trace  this  fort  of  madnefs   to  the  root  it 
fprings  from,  and  fo  explain  it,  as  to  fliow  whence  this 
flaw  has  its  original  in  very  fober  and  rational  minds, 
and  wherein  it  confiftii. 

$.  4.  I  {hall  be  pardoned  for  calling  it         a^^,^^  c 
by  fo  harfh  a  name  as  rhadnefs,  when  it  is     jnadi^fcT  ^ 
coniidered,    that  oppofition  to  reafon  dc- 

E  e  2  ^txNt.'^ 
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fervcs  that  name,  and  is  really  madnefs;  and  there  is 
fcarcc  a  man  fo  free  from  it,  but  that  if  he  fhould  al- 
ways, on  all  occafions,  argue  or  do  as  in  fome  cafes  he 
conltantly  does,  would  not  be  thought  fitter  for  Bed- 
lam than  civil  converfation.  I  do  not  here  mean  when 
he  is  under  the  power  of  an  unruly  paflion,  but  in  the 
ttcady  calm  courfe  of  his  life.  That  which  will  yet 
more  apologize  for  this  harfli  name,  and  ungrateful 
irr.putatlon  on  the  greateft  part  of  mankind,  is,  that 
inquiring  a  little  by  the  bye  into  the  nature  of  mad- 
nefs, b.  ii.  c.  xi.  §.  13.  I  found  it  to  fpring  from  the 
very  fame  root,  and  to  depend  on  the  very  fame  caufe 
we  are  here  fpeaking  of.  This  coniideration  of  the 
thing  itfelf,  at  a  time  when  I  thought  not  the  leaft  on 
the  fubjedl  which  I  am  now  treating  of,  fuggefted  it  to 
me.  And  if  this  be  a  weaknefs  to  which  all  men 
arc  fo  liable ;  if  this  be  a  taint  which  fo  univerfally 
infefts  mankind  ;  the  greater  care  (hould  be  takeil  to 
lay  it  open  under  its  due  name,  thereby  to  excite  the 
greater  care  in  its  prevention  and  cure. 
From  a  $.5-  Some  of  our  ideas  have  a  natural 

wrong  con-      correfpondence    and    connexion   one   with 
nexion  of        another :  it  is  the  office  and  excellency  of 

1Q6HS  ^ 

our  reafon  to  trace  thefe,  and  hold  them 
together  in  that  union  and  correfpondence  which  is 
founded  in  their  peculiar  beings.  Bcfides  this,  there  is 
another  connexion  of  ideas  wholly  owing  to  chance 
or  cuftom  :  ideas,  that  in  thcmfelves  are  not  all  of  kin, 
come  to  be  fo  united  in  fome  men's  minds,  that  it  is 
very  hard  to  fcparate  them  ;  they  always  keep  in  com- 
pany, and  the  one  no  fooner  at  any  time  comes  into 
the  unHerftanding,  but  its  afTociate  appears  with  it; 
and  if  they  are  more  than  two,  which  are  thus  united, 
the  whole  gang,  always  infcparable,  (how  themfelvcs 
together. 

Thitcoii^  §.  6.  This  ftrong  combination  of  ideas, 

ncxionhov      not  allied  by  nature,    the  mind   makes  in 
made,  itfelf  either  voluntarily  or  by  chance;  and 

hence  it  comes  in  different  men  to  be  very  different, 
according  to  their  different  inclinations,  education,  in- 
tcrcils,  &c.     Cuftom  fettles  habits  of  thinking  in  the 
5  under 
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under  (landing,  as  well  as  of  determining  in  the  will, 
and  of  motions  in  the  body  ;4  all  which  feems  to  be  but 
trains  of  motion  in  the  animal  fpirits,  which  once  fet 
a-going,  continue  in  the  fame  fteps  they  have  been  ufed 
to :  which,  by  often  treading,  are  worn  into  a  fmooth 
path,  and  the  motion  in  it  becomes  eafy,  and  as  it  vveit 
natilkril.  As  far  as  we  can  comprehend  thinking,  thus 
ideas  feem  to  be  produced  in  our  minds ;  or  if  they 
are  not,  this  may  ferve  to  explain  their  following  one 
another  in  an  habitual  train,  when  once  they  are  put 
into  their  track,  as  well  as  it  does  to  explain  fuch  mo- 
tions of  the  body,  A  mulician  ufed  to  any  tune  will 
find,  that  let  it  but  once  begin  in  his  head,  the  ideas 
of  the  feveral  notes  of  it  will  follow  one  another  or- 
derly in  his  underftanding,  without  any  care  or  atten- 
tion, as  regularly  as  his  fingers  rtiove  orderly  over  the 
keys  of  the  organ  to  play  out  the  tune  he  has  begun, 
though  his  unattentive  thoughts  be  elfewhere  a  wan- 
dering* Whether  the  natural  caufe  of  thefe  ideas,  as 
well  as  of  that  regular  dancing  of  his  fingers,  be 
the  motion  of  his  animal  fpirits,  I  will  not  determine, 
how  probable  foever,  by  this  inftance,  it  appears  to  be 
fo  :  but  this  may  help  us  a  little  to  conceive  of  intel- 
leAual  habits,  -and  of  the  tying  together  of  ideas. 

§.  7.  That  there  are  fuch  aflbciations  of 
them  made  by  cuftoiii  in  the  minds  of  moft    fh^i^anT/ 
men,  I  think  no-body  will  queftion,  who    fcftofit. 
has  well  confidered  himfclf  or  others;  and 
to  this,  perhaps,  might  be  juftly  attributed  moft  of  the 
lympathies  and  antipathies  obfcrvable  in  men,  which 
work  as  ftrongly,  and  produce  as  regular  cffeds  as  if 
they  were  natural ;  and  are  therefore  called  fo,  though 
they  at  firft  had  no  other  original    but   the  accidental 
connexion  of  two  ideas,  which  either  the  ftrength  of 
the  firft  imprefTion,  or  future  indulgence  fo  united,  that 
they  always  afterwards  kept  company  together  in  that 
man's  mind,  as  if  they  were  but  one  idea.     I  fay  moft 
of  the  antipathies,  I  do  not  fay  all,  for  fome  of  them  * 
arc  truly  natural,  depend  upon  our  original  conftitu- 
jion,  and  are  born  with  us  i  but  a  great  part  of  thofe 
which  are  counted  natural,  would  have  been  known  to 

E  c  3  "iw^ 
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be  from  unheeded,  though,  perhaps,  early  imprefllons. 
or  wanton  fancies  at  firfV,  which  would  have  been  ac- 
knowledged the  original  of  them,  if  they  had  been 
warily  obfervcd.  A  grown  perfon  furfeiiing  with  ho- 
ney, no  fooner  hears  the  name  of  it,  but  his  fancy  im- 
mediately carries  fickncfs  and  qualms  to  his  nomacb, 
and  hf  cannot  bear  the  very  idea  of  it ;  other  ideas  of 
diflike,  and  ikknefs,  and  vomiting,  prcfently  accom- 
pany it,  and  he  is  diflurbed,  but  he  knows  from  whence 
to  date  this  weaknefs,  and  can  tell  how  he  got  this  in- 
difpoficion.  Had  this  happened  to  him  by  an  over- 
dofe  of  honey,  when  a  child,  all  the  fame  effects  would 
have  followed,  but  the  caiifc  would  have  been  miftakcn, 
and  the  antipathy  counted  natural. 

§.  8.  I  mention  this  not  out  of  any  great  ncccffity 
there  is,  in  this  prefent  argument,  to  diftinguifii  nicely 
between  natural  and  acquired  antipathies;  but  I  take 
notice  of  it  for  another  purpofe,  viz,  that  ihofc  who 
have  children,  or  the  charge  of  their  education,  would 
think  it  worth  their  while  diligently  to  watch,  and 
carefully  to  prevent  the  undue  connexion  of  ideas  in 
the  minds  of  young  people.  This  is  the  time  moll 
fufceptible  of  lafling  imprelBons ;  and  though  thofc 
relating  to  the  health  of  the  body  are  by  difcrcet  people 
minded  and  fenced  againd,  yet  I  am  apt  to  doubt,  that 
thofe  which  relate  more  peculiarly  to  the  mind,  and 
terminate  in  the  underflanding  or.paflions,  have  been 
much  lefs  heeded  than  the  thing  deferves :  nay,  thofe 
relating  purely  to  the  underftanding  have,  as  I  fufpcd, 
been  by  moft  men  wholly  overlooked. 

§.9.  This  wrong  connexion  in  our 
of^errouni"  *  minds  of  ideas  in  themfelves  loofe  and  in- 
dependent of  one  another,  has  fuch  an  in- 
fluence, and  is  of  fo  great  force  to  fet  us  awry  in  our 
a£lions,  as  well  moral  as  natural, -pailions,  realbmngs 
and  notions  themfelves,  that  perhaps  there  is  not  any 
one  thing  that  deferves  more  to  be  looked  after. 
Inflince  ^'  *°'  "^^^  i^^^^  of  gobUns  and  fprighcs 

have  really  no  more  to  do  with  darkneli 
than  light;  yet  let  but  a  foolilll  maid  inculcate  theft 
pften  on  the  mind  0?  a  OcvMj  5.u4,fi.\fe  them  there  to-  | 
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g£therj  poflibly  he  ihall  never  be  able  to  fcparate  them 
again  fo  long  as  he  lives  :  but  darknefs  fliall  ever  after- 
wards bring  with  it  thofe  frightful  ideas,  and  they  (hall 
be  fo  joined,  that  he  can  no  more  bear  the  one  than 
the  other. 

$•  II.  A  man  receives  a  fenfible  injury  from  ano- 
ther,  thinks  on  the  man  and  that  action  over  and  over; 
and  by  ruminating  on  them  ftrongly,  or  much /in  his, 
mind,  fo  cements  thofe  two  ideas  together,  rhat  he " 
makes  them  almofl  one  :  never  thinks  on  the  man,  but 
the  pain  and  difpleafure  he  fuifercd  comes  into  his  mind 
with  it,  fo  that  he  fcarce  diftinguiflies  them,  but  hz% 
"as  much  an  avertion  for  the  one  as  the  other.  Thus 
hatreds  are  often  begotten  from  flight  and  innocent  oc- 
cafions,  and  quarrels  propagated  and  continued  in  the 
worUL 

f.  12.  A  man  has  fufFered  pain  or  ficknefs  in  any 
pUce ;  he  faw  his  friend  die  in  fuch  a  room ;  though 
thefe  have  in  nature  nothing  to  do  one  with  another,  yet 
ivhen  the  idea  of  the  place  occurs  to  his  mind,  it 
brings  fthe  impreflion  being  once  made)  that  of  the 
pain  and  difpleafure  with  it ;  he  confounds  them  in  his 
jnind,  and  can  as  little  bear  the  one  as  the  other. 

$•13.    When    this   combination   is    fet-     why  time 
tied,    and  while  it  lads,    it  is  not  in  the    cures  fome 
power  of  reafon  to  help  us,  and  relieve  us     difordenin 
from  theeffeds  of  it.     Ideas  in  our  minds,     ^^eroind, 

.  ,  ,  .,,  ^  J.  which  realoa 

^nen  they  are  there,  will  operate  accordmg  cannot. 
to  their  natures  and  circumflances ;  and 
here  we  fee  the  caufe  why  time  cures  certain  affec- 
tions, which  reafon,  though  in  the  right,  and  allowed 
to  be  fo,  has  not  power  over,  nor  is  able  againft  them 
to  prevail  with  thofe  who  are  apt  to  hearxen  to  it  in 
other  cafes.  The  death  of  a  child,  that  was  the  daily 
delight  of  his  mother's  eyes,  and  joy  of  her  foul,  rends 
from  her  heart  the  whole  comfort  of  her  life,  and  gives 
her  all  the  torment  imaginable  :  ufe  the  confolations  of 
reafon  in  this  cafe,  and  you  were  as  good  preach  eafe  to 
one  on  the  rack,  and  hope  to  allay,  by  rational  dif- 
courfes,  the  pain  of  his  joints  rearing  afunder.  Till 
pxtic  has  by  difufc  feparated   the  fenfe  of  that  enjoy- 

E  e  4  ment. 


incnt,  and  its  lofs,  from  the  idea  of  the  child  recurrtJ 
ing  to  her  msniory,  all  reprefcntations,  though  ever 
fo  reafonable,  are  in  vain  ;  and  therefore  fonic  in  whom 
the  union  between  thefe  ideas  is  never  difToIved,  fpend 
their  lives  in  mourning,  and  carry  an  incurable  forrow  ' 
to  their  graves. 

Ftrtterin-  ^'  '+"  ^  friend  of  mine  knew  one  pw- 

ftsncMofihe  fciSIy  cured  of  madnefs  by  a  very  harih' 
cftAofihe  and  offenfive  operation.  The  gentleihffii 
rtfcciationof  ^ho  ^ji5  jhu5  recovered,  with  great  fenfc 
'     *'  of  gratitude  and    acknowledgment,  owned 

the  cure  all  his  life  after,  as  the  greateft  obligation  he' 
could  have  received  ;  but  whatever  "gratitude  and  «*- 
fon  fuggefted  to  him,  he  could  never  bear  the  fight  of 
the  operator:  that  image  brought  back  with  it  the  idea 
of  that  agony  which  he  fuffcred  from  his  hands,  which 
was  too  mighty  and  intolerable  for  him  to  endure. 

$.  15.  Many  children  imputing  ihe  pain  they  en- 
dured at  fchool  to  their  books  they  were  correiflcd  for, 
fo  join  thofe  ideas  together,  that  a  book  becomes  their 
averfion,  and  they  are  never  reconciled  to  the  flody 
and  ufc  of  them  all  their  lives  after;  and  thus  feading 
becomes  a  torment  to  them,  which  otherwife  pofiibly 
they  might  have  made  the  great  picafure  of  their  lives. 
There  are  rooms  convenient  enough,  that  fome  men 
cannot  ftudy  in,  and  falhions  of  veflels,  which  though 
ever  fo  clean  and  commodious,  they  cannot  drink  out 
of,  and  that  by  reafon  of  fome  accidental  ideas  which 
are  annexed  to  them,  and  make  them  offenfive :  and 
who  is  there  that  halh  not  obfcrvcd  fome  man  to  flag 
at  the  appearance,  or  in  the  company  of  fome  certain 
perfon  not  otherwife  fuperior  to  him,  but  becaufe  hav- 
ing once  on  fome  occafion  got  the  afcendant,  the  idea 
of  authority  and  diflance  goes  along  with  that  of  the 
perfon,  and  he  that  has  been  thus  fubjefted,  is  not 
able  to  feparate  them  ? 

$.  i5.  Inftances  of  this  kind  are  fo  plentiful  every- 
where, that  if  I  add  one  more,  it  is  only  for  the  plca- 
fant  oddnefs  of  it.  It  is  of  a  young  gentleman,  who 
nayiug  ]  arnt  to  dance,  and  that  to  great  pcrftftien, 
t.hc;rc  happened   10-  ftand  an  old  trunk  in  the  room 

where 
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vhere  he  learnt.  The  idea  of  this  remarkable  piece  of 
hou(hold*ftuiF  had  fo  mixed  itfelf  with  the  turns  and 
fteps  of  all  his  dances^  that  though  in  that  chamber 
he  could  dance  excellently  well,  yet  it  was  only  whilft 
thiu:  trunk  was  there;  nor  could  he  perform  well  ia 
any  other  place^  unlefs  that  or  fome  fuch  other  trunk 
had  its  due  pofition  in  the  room*  If  this  (lory  (hall  be 
fufpefted  to  be  drcfled  up  with  fome  comical  circum- 
ftances,  a  little  beyond  precifc  nature ;  I  anfwer  for  my- 
fclf  that  I  had  it  fome  years  (ince  from  a  very  fober  and 
worthy  man»  upon  his  own  knowledge^  as  I  report  it: 
and  I  dare  fay,  there  are  very  few  inquifitive  perfons^ 
who  read  this,  who  have  not  n>et  with  accounts,  if  noc 
examples  of  this  nature,  that  may  parallel,  or  at  leafl: 
juftify  this. 

§.  17.  Intelledual  habits  and  defects  this         . 
way  contracted,  are  not  lefs  frequent  and    ^  imcUel? 
powerful,  though  lefs  obferved.      Let  the    tnalhabiti. 
ideas  of  being  and  matter  be  (Irongly  joined 
either  by  education  or  much  thought,  whilft  thefe  are 
ftill  combined  in  the  mind,  what  notions,  what  reafon- 
mgfk  will  there  be  about  feparate  fpirits  ?  Let  cuftom 
from  the  very  childhood  have  joined  figure  and  (hape  to 
the  idea  of  God,  and  what  abfurdities  will  that  mind 
be  liable  to  about  the  Deity? 

Let  the  idea  of  infallibility  be  infeparably  joined  to 
any  perfon,  and  thefe  two  conftantly  together  po(refs 
the  mind ;  and  then  one  body,  in  two  places  at  once, 
ihall  unexamined  be  fwallowed  for  a  certain  truth,  hy 
an  implicit  faith,  whenever  that  imagined  infallible  per- 
fon dictates  and  demands  a(renc  without  inquiry. 

$.  18.  Some  fuch  wrong  and  unnatural 
combinations  of  ideas  will  be  found  to  cfta-    i^difeient 
bli(h  the  irreconcilable  oppofition  between     fcfts. 
di(Ferent  fedls  of  philofophy  and  religion  \ 
for  we  cannot  imagine  every  one  of  their  followers  td 
impofe  wilfully  on  himfelf,  and  knowingly  refufe  truth 
offered  by  plain  reafon*     Intereft,  though  it  does  a  great 
deal  in  the  cafe,  yet  cannot  be  thought  to  work  whole 
focieties  of  men  to  fo  univerfal  a  pcrverfenefs,  as  that 
every  one  oi>  them  to  a  man  ihould  knowingly  main^ 
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tain  falfhood :  feme  at  Icaft  mud  be  allowed  to  do  what 
all  pretend  to,  i.e.  to  purfuc  truth  fmccrely ;  and 
therefore  there  muft  be  fomething  that  blinds  their  un- 
derftandings,  and  makes  them  not  fee  the  falfhood  of 
what  they  embrace  tor  real  truth.  That  Mhich  thus 
captivates  their  reafoiis,  and  leads  men  of  fincerity 
blindfold  from  common  fenfe,  will,  when  examined, 
be  found  to  be  what  we  are  fpeaking  of:  fomc  inde- 
pendent ideas,  of  no  alliance  to  one  another,  are  by 
education,  ciiftom,  and  the  conftant  din  of  their  party, 
fo  coupled  in  their  minds,  that  they  always  appear 
there  together;  and  they  can  no  more  feparate  them  in 
their  thoughts,  than  if  there  were  but  one  idea,  and 
they  operate  as  if  they  were  fo.  This  gives  fenfe  to 
jargon,  dcinonltration  to  abfurditles,  and  conliftency  to 
nonfenfe,  and  is  the  foundation  of  the  greateft,  I  had  aJ- 
nioft  faid  of  all  the  crroiirs  in  the  world  ;  or  if  it  does  not 
reach  fo  far,  it  is  at  leall  the  mo(^  dangerous  one,  fincc 
fo  far  as  it  obtains,  it  hinders  men  from  feeing  and  ex- 
amining. When  two  things  in  themfelves  disjoined,  ap- 
pear to  the  fight  conftantly  united  ;  if  the  eye  fees  thefe 
things  riveted,  which  are  loofe,  where  will  you  begin  to 
re<fVify  the  miftakes  that  follow  in  two  ideas,  that  they 
have  been  accuftomed  fa  to  join  in  their  minds,  as  to 
fubftitucc  one  for  the  otlier,  and,  as  I  am  apt  to  think, 
often  without  perceiving  it  themfelves?  This,  whilft 
they  are  under  the  deceit  of  it,  makes  them  incapable  of 
convi*;lion,  and  they  applaud  themfelves  as  zealous  cham- 
pions for  truth,  when  indeed  they  are  contending  forcr- 
rour;  and  the  confufion  of  two  different  ideas,  which  a 
cuftomary  connexion  of  them  in  their  minds  hath  to 
them  made  in  elfedf  but  one,  fills  their  heads  with  falfc 
views,  and  their  reafonings  with  falfe  confcquences. 
ConclufioB.  §•   '9-  Having  thus  given  an  account  of 

the  original,  forts,  and  extent  of  our  ideas, 
■with  fevcral  other  confiderations,  about  thefe  (I  know 
not  whether  I  may  fayj  inflrumcnts  or  materials  of  our 
knowledge ;  the  method  I  at  firft  propofcd  to  myfcif 
would  now  require,  that  I  fliould  immediately  proceed 
to  (how  what  ufc  the  underftanding  makes  of  ihtm,  and 
what  knowledge  we  have  by  them.     This   was   that 
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which,  in  the  firft  general  view  I  had  of  this  fubjedt, 
was  all  that  I  thought  I  fhould  have  to  do :  bui',  upon  a 
nearer  approach,  I  find  that  there  is  fo  clofe  a  connex- 
ion between  ideas  and  words ;  and  our  abflrad:  ideas, 
and  general  words,  have  fo  conftant  a  relation  one  to 
another,  that  it  is  impoflible  to  fpeak  clearly  and  dif^ 
tinftly  of  our  knowledge,  which  all  confifts  in  propo- 
iitions,  without  confidering,  firft  the  nature,  ufe,  and 
fignification  of  language ;  which  therefore  muft  be  the 
bufinefs  of  the  next  bpok. 


BOOK      III. 

CHAP.    I. 

i 

Of  JVords  or  Language  in  generaL 

4.  i./^OD  having  defigned  man  for  a    1,^    ,.    ,^ 

VJ  fociable  creature,  made  him  not  ^^^^  articu- 
only  with  an  inclination,  and  under  a  ne-  late  founds, 
ceflity  to  have  fellowfhip  with  thofe  of  his 
own  kind  ;  but  furnifhed  him  alfo  with  language,  which 
was  to  be  the  great  inrtrument  and  common  tie  of  fo- 
ciety.  Man  therefore  had  by  nature  his  organs  fo 
faftiioncd,  as  to  be  fit  to  frame  articulate  founds,  which 
we  call  words.  But  this  was  not  enough  to  produce 
language ;  for  parrots,  and  feveral  other  birds,  will  be 
taught  to  make  articulate  founds  diftindt  enough,  which 
yet,  by  no  means,  are  capable  of  language, 

§.  2.  Befides  articulate  founds  therefore, 
it  was  farther  neceflary,  that  he  (hould  be    the  J^^,  of 
able  to  ufe  thefi  founds  as  figns  of  internal     ideas. 
conceptions ;  and  to  make  them  ftand  as 
marks  for  the  ideas  within  his  own   mind,  whereby 
they  might  be  made  known  to  others,  and  the  thoughts 
of  men's  minds  be  conveyed  from  one  to  another. 

$.  3.  But  neither  was  this  fufficient  to     Tomakegc* 
make  words  fo  ufcful  as  they  ought  to  be.    neraLfigns, 
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It  is  not  enough  for  the  perfedion  of  language^  that 
founds  can  be  made  figns  of  ideas,  unlcfs  thofe  ligng 
can  be  fo  made  ufe  of  as  to  comprehend  feveral  particular 
things :  for  the  multiplication  of  words  would  have 
perplexed  their  ufe,  had  every  particular  thihg  need  of  a 
diftind  name  to  be  fignified  by.  To  remedy  this  incon- 
venience, language  had  yet  a  farther "  improvement  in 
the  ufe  of  general  terms,  whereby  one  word  was  made 
to  mark  a  multitude  of  particular  exiftences  :  which 
advantageous  ufe  of  founds  was  obtained  only  by  the 
difference  of  the  ideas  they  were  made  figns  of:  thofe 
names  becoming  general,  which  are  made  to  ftand  for 
general  ideas,  and  thofe  remaining  particular,  where 
the  ideas  they  are  ufcd  for  are  particular. 

$.  4.  Befides  thefe  names  which  (land  for  ideas,  there 
be  other  words  which  men  make  ufe  of,  not  to  fignify 
any  idea,  but  the  want  or  abfcnce  of  fome  ideas  fimple 
or  complex,  or  all  ideas  together ;  fuch  as  are  nihil  in 
Latin,  and  in  Englifti,  ignorance  and  barrcnnefs.  All 
which  negative  or  privative  words  cannot  be  faid  pro- 
perly to  belong  to,  or  fignify  no  ideas :  for  then  they 
would  be  perfedly  infignificant  founds  ;  but  they  relate- 
to  pofitive  ideas,  and  fignify  their  abfence. 

Words  uld-  §•  5-  ^^  "^^y  ^^^^  '^^^  "^  ^  ^^"'^  towards 

matdyde-  the  original  of  all  our  notions  and  know- 
rived  from  ledge,  if  we  remark  how  great  a  dependence 
^T^foif  hi  ^"^  words  have  on  common  fenfiblc  ideas  : 
id^.    *  ^      ^"^  ^^^  thofe,  which  are  made  ufe  of  to 

ftand  for  adlions  and  notions  quite  removed 
from  fenfe,  have  their  rife  from  thence,  and  from  ob- 
vious fenfible  ideas  are  transferred  to  more  abftrufe 
fignifications ;  and  made  to  ftand  for  ideas  that  como 
not  under  the  cognizance  of  our  fenfes :  v.  g.  to  ima- 
gine, apprehend,  comprehend,  adhere,  conceive,  inftil, 
difguft,  difturbance,  tranquillity,  &c.  are  all  words 
taken  from  the  operations  of  fenfible  things,  and  ap- 
plied to  certain  modes  of  thinking.  Spirit,  in  its  pri- 
mary fignification,  is  breath  :  angel  a  meflTenger  :  and  I 
doubt  not,  but  if  we  could  trace  them  to  their  fources, 
we  fl^oald  find,  in  all  languages,  the  names,  which 
/land  for  things  that  fall  not  under  our  fenfes>  to  have 

Vsad 
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had  their  firft  rife  from  fenfible  ideas.  By  which  we 
may  give  fomc  kind  of  guefs  what  kind  of  notions  they 
■were,  and  whence  derived,  which  filled  their  minds 
vho  were  the  firft  beginners  of  languages  :  and  how 
^nature,  even  in  the  naming  of  things,  unawares  fug-^ 

fefted  to  men  the  originals  and  principles  of  all  their 
nowledge:  whilft,  to  give  names  that  might  qfiake 
known  to  others  any  operations  they  felt  in  themfelves, 
or  any  other  ideas  that  came  not  under  their  fenfes> 
they  were  fain  to  borrow  words  from  ordinary  known 
ideas  of  fenfation,  by  that  means  to  make  others  the 
more  eafily  to  conceive  thofe  operations  they  experi- 
mented in  themfelves,  which  made  no  outward  fenfi- 
ble appearances :  and  then  when  they  had  got  known 
and  agreed  names,  to  fignify  thofe  internal  operations 
of  their  own  minds,  they  were  fufficiently  furnilhed  to 
make  known  by  words  all  their  other  ideas  ;  fince  thejr 
could  confift  of  nothing,  but  either  of  outuard  fenfible 
perceptions,  or  of  the  inward  operations  of  their 
minds  about  them :  we  having,  as  has  been  proved, 
no  ideas  at  all,  but  what  originally  come  either  from 
fenfible  objeds  without^  or  what  we  feel  within  our- 
felves,  from  the  inward  workings  of  our  own  fpirits^ 
of  which  we  are  confcious  to  ourfclves  within. 

§.  6.  But  to  underftand   better  the   ufe     ^^  .,    . 
and   force   of  language,  as  fubfervient   to 
infl:ru(5lion  and  knowledge,   it  will  be  convenient  to 
confider, 

Firfl:,  To  what  it  is  that  names,  in  the  ufe  of  lan- 
guage, arc  immediately  applied. 

Secondly,  Since  all  (except  proper)  names  are  gene- 
Tal,  and  fo  ftand  not  particularly  for  this  or  that  nnglc 
thing,  but  for  forts  and  ranks  of  things  j  it  will  be  ne- 
ccflTary  to  confider,  in  the  next  place,  what  the  forts 
and  kmds,  or,  if  you  rather  like  the  Latin  names,  what 
the  fpecies  and  genera  of  things  are;  wherein  they 
confift,  and  how  they  come  to  be  made.  Thefe  being 
(as  they  ought)  well  looked  into,  we  (hall  the  better 
come  to  find  the  right  ufe  of  words,  the  natural  ad- 
vantages and  defefts  of  language,  and  the  remedies 
that  ought  to  be  ufcd,  to  avoid  the  inconveniences  of 
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obfcurity  or  uncertainty  in  the  fignification  of  words, 
without  which  it  is  impoflible  to  difcourfe  with  any 
clearnefs,  or  order,  concerning  knowledge :  which  be- 
ing converfant  about  propolicions,  and  thofe  moft  com- 
monly univerfal  ones,  has  greater  connexion  with  words 
than  perhaps  is  fufpctfled. 

Thcfe  conliderations  therefore  (hall  be  the  matterj 
the  following  chapters. 


CHAP.     II. 


Of  the  Signification  of  ll^'crds. 


Words  are 
Itnrible  figm 
Mccflary,  for 
«oi]ununica- 
don. 


§.  I. 


MA N,  though  he  has  great 
riety    of  thoughts,   and  fu^ 


from  which  others,  as  well  as  himfelf,  mignl 
receive  profit  and  delight ;  yet  they  are  all 
within  his  own  breaft,  invifiblc  and  hidden 
from  others,  nor  can  of  thcnifelvcs  be  made  appear. 
The  comfort  and  advantage  of  focicty  not  being  ii>  be 
had  without  communication  of  thoughts,  it  was  nccef- 
fary  that  man  fiiould  find  out  fome  external  fenfibic 
iigns,  whereof  thofe  invifiblc  ideas,  which  his  thoughts 
arc  made  up  for,  might  be  made  known  to  others.  For 
this  purpofc  nothing  was  fo  fit,  cither  for  plenty  or 
quicknefs,  as  thofe  articulate  founds,  which  with  fo 
much  eafe  and  variety  he  found  himfelf  able  to  make. 
Thus  we  may  conceive  how  words,  which  were  by  na- 
ture fo  well  adapted  to  that  purpofc,  come  [o  be  made 
ufe  of  by  men,  as  the  figns  of  their  ideas ;  not  by  any 
natural  connexion  that  there  is  between  particular  arti- 
culate founds  and  certain  ideas,  for  then  there  would 
be  but  one  language  amongft  all  men:  but  by  a  vo- 
luntary impofition,  whereby  fuch  a  word  is  made 
arbitrarily  the  mark  of  fuch  an  idea.  The  ufe  then 
of  words  is  to  be  fenfible  marks  of  ideas ;  and  the 
ideas  they  ftand  for  are  their  proper  and  immediiy 
fignification. 
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$.  2.  The  ufc  men  have  of  thcfe  marks  Woidsare 
being  either  to  record  their  own  thoughts  thefenfible 
forthc  afliftance^pf  their  own  memory,  or  ^f^*^^^ 
^s  it  were  tp  brii^  out  their'  ideas,  and  lay  "fc^^iJ^ 
them  before  .the  view  of  others;  words  in 
their  primary  or  immediate  iignification  Hand  for  no- 
thing but  the  ideas  in  the  mind  of  him  that  ufes  them, 
how  imperfoiftly  foever  or  carelcfsly  thofe  ideas  are  col- 
lected from  the  things  which  they  are  fuppofed  to  re- 
prefcnt.  When  a  man  fpeaks  to  another,  it-  is  that  he 
may  be  under  flood;,  and  the  end  of  fpeech  is,  that 
thofe  founds,  as. marks,  may  make  known  his  ideas  to 
the  hearer.  That:  then  which  words  are  the  marks  of 
arc  the  ideas  of  the  fpeaker :  nor  can  any  one  apply 
them,  as  marlfs,  immediately  to  any  thing  elfe,  but  the 
ideas  that  he  himfelf  hath.  For  this  would  be.  to  make 
them  figns  of  his  own  conceptions,  and  yet  apply  them 
to  other  ideas ;  which  would  be  to  make '  them  figns, 
and  not  fign^,  of  his  ideas  at  the  fame  time ;  and  fo 
in  effcO:  to  have  no  iignification  at  alL  Words  being 
voluntary  figns,  they  cannot  be  voluntary  figns  impofcd 
by  him  on  things  he  knows  not.  That  would  be  to 
make  them  figns  of  nothing,  founds  without  fignifica- 
tion.  A  man  cannot  make  his  words  the  figns  either 
of  qualities  in  things,  or  of  conceptions  in  the  mind 
of  another,  whereof  he  has  none  in  his  own,  -Till  he 
has  fome  idea^  of  his  own,  he  cannot  fuppofe  them  to 
correfpond  with  the  conceptions  of  another  man  ;  nor 
can  he  ufe  any  figns  for  them  :  for  thus  they  would  be 
the  figns  of  he  knows  not  what,  which  is  in  truth  to 
be  the  figns  of  nothing.  But  when  he  reprefents  to 
himfelf  other  men's  ideas  by  fome  of  his  own,  if  he 
confent  to  give  them  the  fame  names  that  other  men  do, 
it  is  ftill  tp  his  own  ideas;  to  ideas  that  he  has,  and 
not  to  ideas  that  he  has  not. 

§.  3,  This  is  fo  nccefTary  in  the  ufe  of  language,  that 
in  this  refpcd  the  knowing  and  the  ignorant,  the  learned 
and  unlearned,  ufe  the  words  they  fpeak  (with  any 
meaning)  all  alike.  They,  in  every  man*s  mouth, 
ftand  for  the  ideas  he  has,  and  which  he  would  cxprefs 
by  them.    A  child  having  uken  notice  of  nothing  in 
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"the  metal  he  hears  called  gold,  but  the  bright  fhitiing 
yellow  colouT,  he  applies  the  word  gold  only  to  his 
own  idea  of  thni  colour,  and  nothing  elfe  ;  and  there- 
fore calls  the  fame  colour  in  a  peacock's  tail  gold. 
Another  that  hath  better  obferved,  adds  to  fhining  yel- 
low great  weight :  and  then  the  found  gold,  when  he 
nfes  it,  ftands  for  a  complex  idea  of  a  fliining  yellow  and 
very  weighry  fubflance.  Another  adds  to  thofe  quali- 
ties fulihility  :  and  then  the  word  gold  fignifies  to  him 
a  body,  bright,  yellow,  fuIVble,  and  very  heavy.  Ano- 
ther adds  malleability.  Each  of  thefe  ufcs  equally  the 
word  gold,  when  they  have  occafion  to  exprefs  the 
idea  which  they  have  applied  it  to:  but  it  is  evident, 
that  each  can  apply  it  only  to  his  own  idea ;  nor  can 
he  make  it  ftand  as  a  lign  of  fuch  a  complex  idea  as  he 
has  not. 

Wordioften  $■  4>  But  though  words,  as  they  areufed 

fccretlyre-  by  men,  can  properly  and  immediately  fig- 
theld'eMia"  "''V  "othing  but  the  ideas  that  are  in  the 
other  men's  mind  of  the  fpeaker;  yet  they  in  their 
mind*.  thoughts  give  them  a  fecret  Reference  to 

two  other  things. 

Firft,  They  fuppofe  their  words  to  be  marks  of  the 
ideas  in  the  minds  alfo  of  other  men,  with  whom  they 
communicate:  for  elfe  they  (hould  talk  in  vain,  tnd 
could  not  be  underllood,  if  the  founds  ihcy  applied  to 
one  idea  were  fuch  as  by  the  hearer  were  applied  to 
another;  which  is  to  fpcak  two  languages.  But  i» 
this,  men  ftand  not  ufually  to  examine,  whether  the 
idea  they  and  tliolc  they  difcourfe  with  have  in  their 
minds,  be  the  fame  :  but  think  it  enough  that  ihey  ufe 
the  word,  as  they  imagine,  in  the  common  acoepiation 
of  that  language;  in  which  they  fuppofe,  that  the  idea 
they  make  it  a  fign  of  is  precifely  the  fame,  to  which 
the  undcrftanding  men  of  that  country  apply  thac 
name. 

Secondij-,  to  $.  5.  Secondly,  Becaufc  men  would  not 
ific realii/ of  bc  thought  to  talk  barely  of  their"  OWB 
**""*"•  imaginations  but  of  things  as  really  they 

arej  therefore  they  often  fuppofe  the  words  to  ftand 
idfo  for  the  reality  of  things.     But  this  relating -m^rc 
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particularly  to  itibllances,  and  their  na^le8^  as  perhaps 
the  former  does  to  fimple  ideas  and  modes>  we  ihall 
ipeak  of  thefe  two  different  ways  of  applying  words 
more  at  large^  when  we  come  to  treat  of  the  names  of 
fixed  modes,  and  fubftances  in  particular :  though  give 
me  leave  here  to  fay,  that  it  is  a  perverting  the  ufe 
of  words,  and  brings  unavoidable  obfcurity  and  con-^ 
flifion  into  their  fignification,  whenever  we  make  them 
Hand  for  any  thing,  but  thofe  ideas  we  havb  in  our  own 
minds. 

§.  6.  Concerning  words  alfo  it  is  farther    ^  3  t^ 
to  be  confidered :  firft,  that  they  being  im-    ufe^readily 
mediately  the  figns  of  men*^  ideas,  and  by     excite  ideas* 
that  means  the  inftrumcnts^  whereby  men 
communicate  their  conceptions,    and  exprefs  to  one 
another  thofe  thoughts    and   imaginations   they  have 
within  their  own  breads;  there  comes  by  conftant  ufe 
to  be  fuch  a  connexion  between  certain  founds  and  the 
ideas  they  ftand  for,  that  the  names  heard,  aimed  as 
readily  excite  certain  ideas,  as  if  the  obje(£ls  themfelves, 
which  are  apt  to  produce  them,  did  adually  affed  the 
fenfes.     Which  is  manifeftly  fo  in  all  obvious  fenfiblc 
qualities ;  and  iii  all  fubftances,  that  frequently  and  fa- 
miliarly occur  to  us. 

§.  7.  Secondly,  That  though  the  proper  ^^ 

and  immediate  lignific^tion  of  words  are    ^^^  without 
ideas  in  the  mind  of  the  fpeaker,  yet  becaufe    figmficatum. 
by  familiar  ufe  from  our  cradles  we  come  to 
learn  certain  articulate  founds  very  perfectly,  and  have 
them  readily  on  our  tongues,  and  always  at  hand  in  our 
memories,  but  yet  are  not  always  careful  to  examine^ 
or  fettle  their  fignifications  perfe^ly ;  it  often  happens 
that  men,  even  when  they  would  apply  themfelves  to 
an  attentive  confideration,  do  fet  their  thoughts  more 
on  words  than  things.     Nay,  becaufe  words  are  many 
of  them  learned  before  the  ideas  are  known  for  which 
they  ftand ;  therefore  feme,  not  only  children,  but  men, 
fpeak  feveral  words  no  otherwife  than  parrots  do,  only 
becaufe  they  have  learned  them,  and  have  been  ac- 
cuftomed  to  thofe  founds.     But  fo  far  as  words  are  of 
ufe  and  fignification,  fo  far  is  there  a  conftant  con- 
Fbzr  /•  F  f  xvKiNssek 
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ferve  them  to  communicate  their  theughts.  Men 
learn  names,  and  ufc  them  in  talk  with  oihert,  only 
that  they  may  be  undcrftood  :  which  is  then  only  done, 
when  by  ufc  or  conlcnt  the  found  I  make  by  the  or- 
gans of  fpccch,  excites  in  another  man's  mind,  who 
hears  tt,  the  idea  I  apply  it  to  in  mine,  when  I  fpcak 
it.  This  cannot  be  done  by  names  applied  to  parti- 
cular things,  whereof  I  alone  having  the  ideas  in  my 
mind,  the  names  of  them  could  not  be  iignificant  or 
intelligible  to  another,  who  was  not  acquainted  with  all 
thofc  very  particular  things  which  had  fallen  under  my 
noticc- 

$.  4.  Thirdly,  But  yet  granting  this  alfo  fcafible  [which 
I  think  is  not)  yet  a  dirtint^l:  name  for  every  particular 
thing  would  not  be  of  any  great  ufe  for  the  improve- 
ment of  knowledge  :  \ihich  though  founded  in  parti- 
cular things,  enlarges  itfclf by  general  views;  to  which 
things  reduced  into  forts  under  general  names,  are  pro- 
perly fubfervicnt.  Thcfc,  with  the  names  belonging  to 
them,  come  within  fome  compafs,  and  do  not  multiply 
every  moment,  beyond  what  either  the  mind  can  con- 
tain, or  ufc  requires:  and  therefore,  in  thcfe,  men  have 
for  the  moft  part  flopped  ;  but  yet  not  fo  as  to  hin- 
der thcnifclvcs  from  dillinguilhing  particular  things, 
hy  appropriated  names,  where  convenience  demands  it. 
And  therefore  in  their  own  fpccics,  which  they  have 
mofl:  to  do  with,  and  wherein  they  have  often  otcafion 
10  mention  particular  pcrfons,  they  make  ufe  of  pro- 
per names;  and  there  diftindt  individuals  have  diftinft 
denominations. 

5.5.  Bcfidcsperfons,  countries  alfo,  cities, 
Wliatthiiig»  rivers,  mountains,  and  other  the  like  dif- 
namcfc"''^  tinc^ions  of  place,  have  ufually  foL;;id  pe- 
culiar names,  and  that  for  the  fame  reafon  ; 
they  being  fuch  as  t^icn  have  often  an  occafion  to  mark 
particularly,  and  as  it  i^ere  fet  before  others  in  their 
difcourfes  with  them.  And  I  doubt  not,  but  if  we  had 
reafon  to  mention  particular  horfes,  as  often  as  we  hive 
to  mention  particular  men,  we  fhould  have  proper 
names  for  the  one,  as  familiar  as  for  the  other  j  and 
i^ucephalus   wouVd  bt  *  viotA.  »s.  xoaOn.  vw  ufe,  u 


Alexander.  And  tlierefore  we  fee  that,  amongft 
horfes  have  their  proper  narpes  to  be  known 
diftriiguilhcd  by,  as  convmonly  as  their  fervanr- 
aufe,  amoriglV  rhcm,  there  is  often  occafion  to 
1  this  or  that  particular  horfc,  when  he  is  out 
gilt. 
$.  6.  The  next  thing  to  be  confidcred, 
h  how  general  words  come  to  be  made, 
for  fince  all  things  that  exill  are  only  par- 
iculars,  how  come  we  by  general  terms, 
Mr  where  find  we  thofe  general  natures  they  arc 
|ofed  to  (land  for?  Words  become  general,  by  being 
nade  the  figns  of  general  ideas  ;  and  ideas  become  ge- 
ijCral,  by  feparating  from  them  the  circumftances  of 
Sme,  and  place,  and  any  other  ideas,  that  may  dctc: 
pine  them  to  this  or  that  particular  exiftence.  By  th 
fffly  of  abftradion  they  are  made  capable  of  reprefen*^ 
Hg  more  individuals  than  one;  each  of  which  having 
B  it  a  conformity  to  that  abflratft  idea,  is  (as  we  call  ic) 
tf  that  fort. 

§.  7.  But  to  deduce  this  a  little  more  diftindlly,  it 
■rill  not  perhaps  be  amifs  to  trace  our  notions  and 
^mes  from  their  beginning,  and  obfcrTc  by  what  de- 
p-ces  we  proceed,  and  by  what  (teps  we  enlarge  our 
ideas  from  our  firft  infancy.  There  is  nothing  more 
^identi  than  that  the  ideas  of  the  perfons  children 
jonverfe  with  (to  inftance  in  them  alone)  are  like  the 
kcrfons  themfelves,  only  particular-  The  ideas  of  the 
Birfc,  and  the  mother,  are  well  framed  in  their  minds  ; 
md,  like  pidures  of  thtm  there,  reprefent  only  thofe 
jidividuals.  The  names  they  firft  gave  to  them  ar^ 
BOnlined  to  thefe  individuals  ;  and  the  names  of  nurfe 
■nd  mamma  the  child  ufcs,  determine  themfelves  to 
piofe  perfons.  Afterwards,  when  time  and  a  larger 
pcqiiaintance  have  made  them  obfcrve,  that  there  arc 
p  great  many  other  things  in  the  world  that  in  fonw 
Eoirmon  agreements  of  Ihape,  arid  ftvcval  other  qualU 
ues,  refemble  their  father  and  mother,  and  thofe  pcM 
fens  they  have  been  ufed  to,  they  frame  an  idea,  whicM 
■hey  find  thufe  many  particulars  do  partake  in  i  ana 
y  that  they  give»  with  other*,  the  nwne  maa  for  f^g| 
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ample.  And  thus  they  come  to  have  a  general  namc^ 
and  a  general  idea.  Wherein  they  make  nothing  new, 
but  only  leave  out  of  the  complex  idea  they  had  of 
Peter  and  James,  Mary  and  Jane,  that  which  is  pecu- 
liar to  each,  and  retain  only  what  is  common  to 
,  them  all. 

$.  8.  By  the  fame  way  that  they  come  by  the  general 
name  and  idea  of  man,  they  eafily  advance  to  more  ge- 
neral names  and  notions.     For  obferving  that  feveral 
things  that  differ  from  their  idea  of  man,  and  cannot 
therefore  be  comprehended  under  that  name,  have  yet 
certain  qualities  wherein  they  agree  with  man,   by  re- 
staining  only  thofe  qualities,  and  uniting  them  into  one 
Sdea,  "they  have  again  another  and  more  general  idea; 
tb  which  having  given  a  name,  they  make  a  term  of  a 
more  comprchenfive  cxtenfion  t  which  new  idea  is  made, 
not  by  any  new  addition,  but  only,  as  before,  by  leaving 
out  the  fhape,  and  fome  other  properties  iignified  by 
the  name  man,  and  retaining  only  a  body,  with  life, 
fenfe,  and  fpontaneous  motion,  comprehended  under  the 
,iiame  animal. 

' General  na-  ^'  9'  '^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^'^Y  ^^hereby  men 
turesarcno-  firft' formed  general  ideas,  and  general 
^Wjj|}>utab.  names  to  them,  I  think,  is  fo  evident,  that 
find  ideal.  there  needs  no  other  proof  of  it,  but  the 
confidering  of  a  man's  felf,  or  others,  and  the  ordi- 
nary proceedings  of  their  minds  in  knowledge:  and  he 
that  thinks  general  natures  or  notions  are  any  thing 
elfc  but  fuch  abftra<5f '  and  partial  ideas  of  more  com- 

flex  ones,  taken  at  firft  fronri  particular  exiftences,  will, 
fear,  be  at  a  lofs  where  to  find  them.  For  let  any 
one  refleA,  and  then  tell  me,  wherein  does  his  idea  of 
man  differ  from  that  of  Peter  and  Paul,  or  his  idea 
of  horfe  from  that  of  Bucephalus,  but  in  the  leaving 
out  fomcthing  that  is  peculiar  to  each  individual,  and' 
retaining  fo  much  of  thofe  particular  complex  ideas 
of  feveral  particular  exiftences,  as  they  are  found  to 
agree  in  ?  Of  the  complex  ideas  fignified  by  the  names 
man  and  horfe,  leaving  out  but  thofe  particulars  wherein 
they  differ,  and  retaining  only  thofe  wherein  they 
agree^   and  of  thofe  making  a  new  diftindt  complex 
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idea^  and  giving  the  name  animal  to  it;  one  has  a 
more  general  term,  that  comprehends  with  man  feveral 
other  creatures.  Leave  out  of  the  idea  of  animal,  fenfe 
and  fpontaneous  motion ;  and  the  remaining  complex 
idea,  made  up  of  the  remaining  fimple  ones  of  bod/, 
life,  and  nouriihment,  becomes  a  more  general  one, 
under  the  more  comprehenfivc  term  vtvens.  And  not 
to  dwell  longer  upon  this  particular,  fo  evident  in  it- 
felf,  by  the  fame  way  the  mind  proceeds  to  body,  fub- 
flance,  and  at  lad  to  being,  thing,  and  fuch  univerfal 
terms,  which  (land  for  any  of  our  ideas  whatfoever. 
To  conclude,  this  whole  myftcry  of  genera  and  fpeciesj 
ivhich  make  fuch  a  noife  in  the  fchools,  and  are  with 
juftice  fo  little  regarded  out  of  them,  is  nothing  elfe 
but  abilradl  ideas,  more  or  lefs  comprehenfive,  with 
names  annexed  to  thenv.  In  all  which  this  is  conflaat 
and  unvariable,  that  every  more  general  term  ftands  for 
fuch  an  idea,  and  is  but  a  part  of  any  of  thofe  con« 
tained  under  it. 

$.  lo.  This  may  (how  us  the  reafon,  why,  ^g^xv  the 
in  the  defining  of  words,  which  is  nothing  genoiisoidi- 
but  declaring  (heir  (ignifications,  we  make  i^nly  nuKfe 
u(i:  of  the  genu$,  or  next  general  word  that  r^Jj^  *" 
comprehends  it.  Which  is  not  out  of  ne- 
ceflity,  but  only  to  fave  the  labour  of  enumerating  the 
feveral  (implc  ideas,  which  the  next  general  word  or 
genus  ftands  for;  or,  perhaps,  fometimes  the  (hame  of 
not  being  able  to  do  it.  But  though  (ic(ining  by  genus 
and  difierentia  (I  crave  leave  to  ufe  thefe  terms  of  art, 
chough  originally  Latin,  (ince  they  mod  properly  fuit 
thofe  notions  they  are  applied  to)  I  fay,  though  de- 
fining by  the  genus  be  the  (horteft  way,  yet  I  think  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  it  be  the  beft.  This  I  am 
fure,  it  is  not  the  only,  and  fo  not  abfolutely  nece(rary. 
For  definition  being  nothing  but  making  another  un- 
derftand  by  words  what  idea  the  term  defined  (lands 
for,  a  definition  is  bcft  made  by  enumerating  thpfe 
fimple  ideas  that  are  combined  in  the  (ignification  of 
the  term  defined :  and  if  inftead  of  fuch  an  enumera- 
tion, (nen  have  accuftomed  themfelves  to  ufe  the  next 
general  t^x^^  \  it  has  not  \>ttn  out  of  neceflity,  or  for 

F  f  4  greater 


frcater  clcarnefs,  but  for  quicknefs  and  difpatch  fake, 
or,  I  think,  that  to  one  who  delircd  to  know  what  idea 
the  word  man  iVood  for,  if  it  ihould  be  faid,  that  man 
-was  a  foiid  extended  fubftance,  having  life,  fenfe,  fpon- 
taneous  motion,  and  the  faculty  of  reafoning :  I  doubt 
nor  but  the  meaning  of  ihe  term  man  wniild  be  as  well 
undcrftood,  and  the  idea  it  ftands  for  be  at  Icaft  as 
clearly  made  known,  as  when  it  is  deiined  to  be  a  ra- 
tional animal :  which  by  the  feveral  definitions  of  ani- 
Tnal,  vivens,  and  corpus,  refolves  itfelf  into  ihofc  enu- 
merated ideas.  I  have,  in  explaining  the  term  man, 
followed  here  the  ordinarv  definition  of  the  fchools: 
■which  though,  perhaps,  not  the  moft  exact,  yet  fervcs 
veil  enough  lo  my  prefenf  purpofe.  And  one  may,  in 
this  inftance,  fee  what  gave  occafion  to  the  rule,  that  a 
definition  muft  conlifl:  of  genus  and  differentia  :  and  it 
fufiiccs  to  (how  us  the  little  neceflity  there  is  of  fuch  a 
rule,  or  advantage  in  the  ftritS  obferving  of  it.  For 
definitions,  as  has  been  faid,  being  only  the  explaining 
of  one  word  by  feveral  others,  fo  that  the  meaning  or 
idea  it  ftands  for  may  be  certainly  known  ;  languages 
are  not  always  fo  made  according  to  the  rules  of  logic, 
that  every  term  can  have  its  lignification  exactly  and 
clearly  cxpreffed  by  tM'o  others.  Experience  fufficiently 
fatisfies  us  to  the  contrary  ;  or  clfe  thofc  \i  ho  have 
made  this  rule  have  done  ill,  that  they  have  given  us 
fo  few  definitions  conformable  to  it.  But  of  defini- 
tions more  in  the  next  chapter. 

Ge.,era]  and  §■  "'  ''""  ''"'"■"   to  general   words,   it  is 

wniverfal  are  plain  by  what  has  been  faid,  that  general 
creaturMof  and  univcrfal  belong  not  to  the  real  ex iO- 
flMdins'"*  ence  of  things;  but  are  the  inventions  and 
creatures  of  the  undcrflanding,  made  by  it 
for  its  own  ufe,  and  concern  only  ligns,  whcchcr  words 
or  ideas.  Words  are  general,  as  has  been  faid,  when 
ufed  for  figns  of  genera!  ideas,  and  fo  are  applicable  in- 
differently to  many  particular  things  :  and  ideas  are  ge- 
neral, when  they  arc  fet  up  as  the  reprcfentatives  of 
many  particular  things  :  but  univerfaliry  belongs  not  to 
things  themfelvcs,  which  are  all  of  them  particular  in 
their  exiftence;  even  thofe  words  and  ideas,  which  in 
8  'Oacic 
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their  (ignification  are  general.  When  therefore  we  quit 
particulars,  the  generals  that  reft  are  only  creatures  of 
our  own  making;  their  general  nature  being  nothing 
but  the  capacity  they  are  put  into  by  the  underftanding, 
of  lignifying  or  reprefenting  many  particulars.  For  the 
fignification  they  have  is  nothing  but  a  relation^  that  by 
the  mind  of  man  is.  added  to  them  (i). 

§.  12. 


(i)  Againll  this  the  biihop  of  Worcefter  obje^«  and  o&r  author* 
aDtwen  as  fbiloweth ;  *  however,  faith  the  biihop»  the  abftra^ed  ideas  are 
the  work  of  the  mind,  yet  they  are  not  mere  creatures  of  the  mind ;  as 
appears  by  an  inftance  product  of  the  eflence  of  the  fun  being  in  one 
fingk  individual :  in  which  cafe  it  is  granted.  That  the  idea  may,  be 
(b  abftraded;  that  more  funs  might,  agree  in  it,  and  it  is  as  much  a  fort» 
as  if  there  were  as  many  funs  as  there  are  liars.  So  that  here  we  have  « 
real  eflence  fubfiftinj^  in  one  individual,  but  capable  of  being  multiplied 
into  more,  and  the  lame  eflence  remaining.  But  in  this  one  fun  there  is 
a  real  eflence,  and  not  a  mere  nominal,  or  abftraded  eflence :  but  fop* 
pole  there  w^re  more  funs ;  would  not  each  of  them  have  the  real  efleace 
of  the  fno  ?  For  what  is  it  makes  the  fecond  fun,  but  having  the  lame 
real  eflence  with  the  firfl  ?  If  it  were  but  a  nominal  eflence^  then  the 
ibcond  would  have  nothing  but  the  name.' 
This,  as  I  onderfland  it,  replies  Mr.  Locke,  is  to  prove  that  the  ab* 
ftrad  general  eflence  of  any  fort  of  things,  or  things  ot  the  iame  denomi- 
nation, v.  g.  of  man  or  marigold,  hath  a  real  being  oot  of  the  under- 
ftanding?  which,  I  confefs,  I  am  not  able  to  conceive..  Your  lordfliip'a 
proof  here  brought  out  of  oay  cflay,  concerning  the  fun,  I  humbly  con- 
ceive, will  not  reach  it ;  becaufe  what  is  faid  there,  does  not  at  aU  coa- 
cem  the  real  but  nomind  eflence,  as  is  evident  from  hence,  that  the  idea 
I  (peak  of  there,  is  a  complex  idea ;  but  we  have  no  complex  idea  of  the  ii|- 
ternal  conftitution  or  real  eflence  of  the  fun.  Befides,  I  fay  cxprefslj. 
That  our  diftinjguiihing  fubflances  into  (jpecies,  by  names,  is  not  at  a(l 
founded  on  their  real  eflences.  So  that  the  fun  hieing  one  of  thefe  fub- 
ftanpes,  I  cannot,  in  the  j^ce  quoted  by  your  lordmip,  be  fuppofed  to 
mean  by  eflence  of  the  fun,  the  real  eflence  of  the  fun,  unlefs  I  had  foex* 
preflfed  it.  fiut  all  thb  argument  will  be  at  an  end,  when  your  lordibip 
fliall  have  explained  what  you  mean  by  theie  words,  *  true  fun.'  In  my 
£en{t  of  them,  any  thing  will  be  a  true  fun  to  which  the  name  fun  may  be 
truly  and  properly  applied,  and  to  that  fubftanoe  or  thing  the  name  fun 
Biay  be  truly  and  properly  applied,  which  has  united  in  it  that  combina- 
tion of  ienfible  qualities,  bv  which  an^  thing  elfe,  that  is  called  fun,  it 
diftinguiflied  from  other  lubflances,  1.  e.  by  the  nominal  eflence :  and 
thus  our  fun  is  denominated  and  diAin^iflied  from  a  fixed  ftar,  not  by  a 
teal  eflence  that  we  do  not  know  (for  if  we  did,  it  it  poflible  we  (hould 
find  the  ical  efl*cnce  or  conftitution  of  one  of  the  fixed  ftan  to  be  the  iame 
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.12.  The  next   thing   therefore  to  be 

conficicrcd,  is,  what  kindof  fignification  it 

is,  that  general  words  have.     For  as  it  is 

Md^edL.      evident,  that  they  do  not  Jignify  barely  one 

particular  thing  :  for  then  they  M'ould  not 

be  general  terms,  but  proper  names ;  fo  on  the  other 

fide  it  is  as  evident,  they  do  not  fignify  a  plurality; 


with  thai  of  our  fun)  but  by  a  complex  idea  of  fcnflble  qiuthKi  co-niD- 
ing,  which,  wherever  rhry  are  foutid,  makes  rruefun.  And  thui  Icmc 
leawio  anfKTT  your  lordfhip's  qudtion  ;  'for what  ii  it  makciihefccend 
'  fun  to  ben  true  fun,  but  having  iliefame  teal  dfence  with  thcftrllt  K 

*  it  were  but  a  nominal  cflencr,  then  the  Icconij  wouli  have  nothing  but 

*  the  name.' 

1  humbly  conceive,  if  it  had  the  nominal  elTcnce,  it  wouM  have  fomf- 
thtng  befitles  the  name,  tIz.  That  namin^il  eflencc  which  is  fuSciuii  to 
denominate  it  truly  a  fun,  or  lo  make  it  be  a  true  fun,  though  we  know 
nothing  of  that  real  cflcnce  whereon  that  nominal  one  depends.  ¥out  lanU 
fhip  will  then  argue,  that  that  real  cflcnce  is  in  the  fecond  fun,  and  mak« 
the  fecond  fun.  1  grant  it,  when  the  fecond  fun  comes  to  exift,  fo  at  Iti 
be  perccWed  by  m  to  have  all  the  ideas  contained  in  our  complex  idea, 
i.  e.  ill  our  nominal  eflence  oPa  fun.  For  fhould  it  be  tme,  (as  is  no«r 
bclick'cd  by  allrominiers)  that  the  rcaldTenceof  the  fun  were  in  any  of  the 
fined  (tan,  yet  fuch  a  liar  could  not  lot  that  be  by  ui  called  afbn,  whUfth 
anfwen  not  our  complex  idea,  or  nominal  cffence  of  a  fun.  But  how  far 
that  will  |>Tovc,  that  the  eflences  of  things,  as  they  are  knowabic  by  ui, 
have  a  reality  in  them  diDinfl  from  that  of  abdraA  ideas  in  the  mind, 
which  arc  merely  creaiurrs  of  the  mind,  I  do  not  fee  ;  and  we  (hall  far- 
ther ini|uirc,  in  cnnfidcting  your  lordlbip's  following  words.  '  There- 
fore,' fay  you,  *  there  muff  be  a  «al  elTence  in  every  individual  of  ihe 

*  fame  kind.'  Yes,  and  I  beg  leave  of  your  lord(hip  to  fay,  of  a  di&tcnt 
kind  too.     For  that  alone  is  it  which  makes  it  to  be  what  it  is. 

That  every  individual  fubflancc  has  real,  internal,  individual  eonffita- 
lion,  i.  e,  a  real  ciTencc,  that  makes  it  lo  be  what  it  u,  I  readily  grant. 
Upon  this  your  lordfhip  fays,  '  J'eter,  James  and  John,  are  all  imc  and 
real  men.'  Anf.  Without  doubt,  fuppofing  them  to  be  men,  they  »« 
true  Rndrcal  men,  t.  e,  fuppofing  the  name  ot  that  fpeciesbelongs  to  them. 
And  fo  three  bobaques  arv  all  true  and  real  bobaqucs,  fuppofiog  the  name 
of  that  fpecies  of  animals  belongs  to  them. 

For  ]  befrech  your  lordlhip  to  eonfider,  whether  in  your  way  of  aigu- 
ing,  by  naming  them,  Peter,  James  and  John,  names  familiar  to  us,  as 
appropriated  to  individuals  of  the  fpecies  man,  your  Inrdftiip  doea  not 
lirft  fupnofe  ihem  men,  and  then  very  fafely  aik,  whether  they  he  not  all 
true  and  real  men  >  But  if  I  Ihould  at  your  Jordftiip,  whether  WeweoH, 
Chuckery  and  Coufheda,  were  true  and  real  men  or  not  Your  lotdfl^ 
would  not  be  able  to  tell  me,  till,  1  having  pointed  out  to  your  lotdlhip 
Ihe  iadividuiJs  c<il!ad  by  ihofc  names,  yont  lordlbipt  by  cxoniioing  wl)^■ 
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for  man  and  men  would  then  fignify  the  fame^  and  the 
diftindion  of  numbers  (as  the  grammarians  call  them) 
would  be  fuperfluous  and  ufelefs.  That  then  which 
general  words  fignify  is  a  fort  of  things ;  and  each  of 
them  does  that,  by  being  a  fign  of  an  abftraft  idea  in 
the  mkvd>  to  which  idea,  9s  thingi  exifting  aw  found 
to  agree^  fo  they  come  to  be  ranked  under  that  name: 

or. 


tber  they  had  ia  them  thofe  (enfible  c|aalitics  which  yoor  lordfhip  hat  eom« 
btned  into  that  complex  idea  to  which  yoo  give  the  fpecific  name  roan» 
decermiDed  them  all,  or  fome  of  them,  to  be  the  fpccies  which  you  call 
liian»  and  fo  to  be  true  and  real  man :  which  when  your  lordihip  hat  de- 
termined, it  is  plain  you  did  it  by  that  which  is  only  the  nominal  efTence* 
as  not  knowing  the  real  one.  But  your  lordfliip  farther  aiks,  *  What  is 
^  it  makes  Peter,  James  and  John  real  men  ?  Is  it  the  attributing  the  gen&* 

*  nl  name  to  them  ?  No,  certainly ;  but  that  the  true  and  real  euence 
«.  of  a  man  is  in  every  one  of  them.'^ 

If,  when  your  lordihip  alks,  *  What  makes  them  men  ?'  yonr  lordfliip 
ofed  the  word  making  in  the  proper  ienfe  for  the  efficient  cauie,  and  in 
that  fesfe  it  were  true,  that  the  eflence  of  a  man,  i«  e.  the  fpecific  dicnoe 
of  that  fpecies  made  a  roan ;  it  would  undoubtedly  follow,  that  this  fpecific 
cfilence  had  a  reality  beyond  that  of  being  only  a  general  abitradl  idea  ia 
the  mind.  But  when  it  is  faid,  that  it  is  the  true  and  real  eflence  of  a  man 
in  every  one  of  them  that  makes  Peter,  James  and  John  true  and  real  mr-n, 
the  true  and  real  meaning  of  thefe  words  is  no  more,  but  that  the  tGkncc 
of  that  fpccies,  i.  e.  the  properties  anfwering  the  complex  abftra^  idea 
to  which  the  fpecific  name  is  given,  being  found  in  them,  that  makes  them 
be  properly  and  truly  called  men,  or  is  the  reafon  why  they  are  called 
men.  Your  lordihip  adds,  «  and  we  muft  be  as  certain  of  this,  as  weaie 
'  that  they  are  men*' 

How,  I  befeech  your  lordihip,  are  we  certain  that  they  are  men,  but 
only  by  our  iSmfes,  finding  thofe  properties  in  them  which  anfwer  the  ab- 
ftraA  complex  idea,  which  is  in  our  minds,  of  the  fpecific  idea  to  which 
we  have  annexed  the  fpecific  name  man?  This  1  take  to  be  the  true 
meaning  of  what  your  lordihip  fays  in  the  next  words,  viz.  «  They  take 

*  their  denomination  of  being  men  from  that  common  nature  or  eifence 

*  which  is  in  them ;'  and  I  am  apt  to  think,  thefe  words  will  not  hold  true 
in  any  other  fenfe. 

Your  lordlhip's  fourth  inference  begins  thus;  <  That  the  general  idea  is 
'  not  made  from  the  fimple  ideas  by  tke  mere  a6l  of  the  mind  abftradHng 
'  from  circumftances,  but  from  reafon  and  confideration  of  the  nature  of 
«  things.' 

Iltovght,  my  lord,  that  reafon  and  confideration  had  been  a^  of  the 
xnind^  mere  a^  of  the  mind,  when  any  thing  was  done  by  them.  Your 
lordihip  gives  a  reafon  for  it,  viz.  '  For,  when  we  fee  feveral  individuals 
<  that  have  the  fame  powers  and  properties,  we  thence  infer,  that  there  muft 
'f  be  fomething  common  to  aU»  which  makes  them  of  one  kind.' 

I  grant 
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or,  which  is  all  one,  be  of  that  fore.  Whereby  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  the  eflences  of  the  forts,  or  (if  the  Latin  word 
plcafes  better)  fpecies  of  things,  arc  nothing  elfe  but 
ihefe  abftrad  ideas.  For  the  having  the  elTencc  of  any 
fpecies,  being  that  which  makes  any  thing  to  be  of  that 
fpecies,  and  the  conformity  to  the  idea  to  which  the 
name  is  annexed,  being  that  which  gives  a  right  to  that 

name; 


I  grant  the  inference  to  be  True ;  but  mull  bee  leave  to  deny  ibat  ihii 
provM,  that  the  eencriil  idea  the  name  ii  anricxea  to,  U  not  made  by  ilie 
mind.     I  have  faid,  and  ii  agrwa  with  what  your  Jordfliip  here  fay*, 

•  That  *  the  mind,  in  making  its  complex  ideas  of  fuhftances,  only  lol- 
'  lows  nature,  and  puts  no  ideas  togciher,  which  are  not  fupfxifcd  to  have 

•  an  union  in  nature.     Nobody  joins  the  voice  of  a  (he^p  with  the  Aapc 

•  of  an  horfe;  nor  the  colour  of  lead  with  the  weight  and  iixcdntfa  of 

■  gold,  tobeibecomplex  ideajof  any  realfubltances;  unlefshebataound 

•  toiillhis  head  wiih  chimeras,  and  his  difcourfes  with  unintelligible  trofdi. 

•  Men  obferiing  certain  qualiticik  alwayt  jinned  and  exilting  togeihei, 
<  thcicin  coped  nature,  and  of  ideas  To  united,  made  their  complex  odm 

•  of  fubftance.  Sec'  Which  is  very  little  J  i  ft  rent  from  what  your  lori- 
(hip  here  fayi,  that  it  is  from  our  obfervaiion  of  individnaU,  ibiit  we 
come  to  inter,  '  that  there  is  fomeihing  commoD  lo  them  all.'  But  I  da 
not  fee  how  it  will  thence  follow,  that  ilic  ^ncral  or  fpcctSc  idea  ii  not 
made  by  the  mere  afl  of  the  mind.     No,  fays  j'our  lordfhip,  ■  Theie  ii 

•  fomething  common  to  them  all,  which  makes  tlicm  of  one  kind  ;  and  if 

■  the  difference  of  kinds  be  real,  that  which  ma1ie&  them  alt  of  one  Idad 

•  muft  not  be  a  nominal,  but  real  dTeuee." 

This  may  he  fome  objc-flion  to  th;  name  of  nominal  elTence  ;  but  is.  M 
I  humbly  conceive,  none  to  the  thing  designed  by  it.     Iliere  is  an  intnaal 
conftituiion  of  things,  on  which  their  properiicsdepcnd.     This  your  lord- 
Ibip  and  I  are  agreed  of.  and  this  we  call  the  real  dTence.     There  art  alfo 
certain  complex  ideas,  or  combinations  of  ihefe  properties  in  men's  minds, 
lo  which  they  commonly  annex  fperific  names,  or  names  of  forts  or  kimis 
of  things.     This,  I  believe,  jonr  lordfhip  does  not  deny.     Thefe  comj)i« 
ideas,  tot  want  of  a  heiternanic,  I  have  called  nominal  effrnccs ;  bow  pro- 
perly, I  will  rot  difputc     But  if  any  one  will  help  me  to  a  better  name 
for  them,  I  am  ready  to  receive  it ;  lill  then,  I  mulf,  to  exprefs  myfelf, 
ufe  this.     Now,  my  lord,  body,  lifc,  and  the  power  of  resfnning.  being 
rot  tbc  teal  effcncc  of  a  man,  as  !  believe  your  lordftiip  will  iigrre.  will 
j-oor  lordfhip  fay,  that  they  are  not  enough  to  make  the  thing  whepein 
1       they  are  (bond,  of  the  kind  called  man,  and  not  of  the  kindcnFled  baboon. 
I      becaufe  the  difierencc  of  ihefe  kinds  is  real?  If  ihi^  be  noi  tcul  cnuug^h  to 
L     make  the  thine  of  one  kind  and  not  of  another,  1  do  not  Rm  how  animal 
I      rationale  can  be  enough  really  lo  diftinguifh  a  man  from  an  horfe  ;  for  that 
I     is  but  the  nominal,  not  real  cllcncc  of  that  kind,  ddi^ncd  by  the  name 
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name;  the  having  the  cflence,  and  the  having  that  con- 
formity, muft  needs  be  the  fame  thing :  fince  to  be  of 
any  fpecies,  and  to  have  a  right  to  the  name  of  that  fpe- 
cies,  is  all  one.  As  for  example,  to  be  a  man,  or  of 
the  fpecies  man,  and  to  have  right  to  the  nime  man,  is 
the  fame  thing.  Again,  to  be  a  man,  or  of  the  fpecies 
man,  and  have  the  eflence  of  a  man,  is  the  fame  thing, 

Novir 


jxnn :  and  yet. I  fuppofe,  every  one  thinks  it  real  enough  to  make  a  real 
difimnce  between  that  and  other  kinds.  And  if  nothin^^  will  fcrve  the. 
tom^  to  MA  KB  things  of  one  kind  and  not  of  another  (which,  at  1  have 
ihowcd»  fignifiey  no  more  but  ranking  of  them  under  difl«rent  fpecifit 
'  names)  but  their  real  unknown  conftitutions^  which  are  the  real  euenoet 
we  are  (peaking  of«  I  fear  it  would  be  a  long  while  before  we  ihould  have 
really  difierent  kinds  of  fubftances.  or  diftinA  names  for  them,  unleft  we 
could  difiinguiih  them  by  thefe  difierences,  of  which  we  have  no  diftinft 
concepdosf.  For  I  tmnk  it  would  not  be  readily  anfweted  me.  if  I 
fliooja  demandt  wherein  lies  the  real  difierence  in  the  internal  conftitatioa 
of  a  &|g  from  that  of  a  buck,  which  are  each  of  them  very  well  known  to 
be  of  one  kind,  and  not  of  the  other ;  ^and  nobody  queftions  but  that  the 
kinds,  wheieof  each  of  them  is^  are  really  difierent* 

Your  lordlhip  farther  fays,  '  And  this  difierence  doth  not  depend  upon 
«  the  complex  ideas  of  fubfianccs,  whereby  men  arbitrarily  join  modes  toge* 

*  ther  in  tlieir  minds.'  I  confcfs,  my  lord,  I  know  not  what  to  fay  to  this, 
becaufe  I  do  not  know  what  theic  complex  ideas  of  fubftances  are,  whereby 
xnea  arbitrarily  join  modes  together  in  their  minds.  But  I  am  apt  to 
think  there  is  a  miftake  in  the  matter,  by  the  words  that  follow,  which 
ere  thefe :  '  For  let  them  miftake  in  their  complication  of  ideas,  either  in 

*  leaving  out  or  putting  in  what  doth  not  belong  to  them ;  and  let  their 

*  ideas  be  what  they  pleafe,  the  real  eflence  of  a  man,  and  an  horfe,  and  a 
'  tree,  are  juft  what  they  were/ 

The  mimtke  I  fpoke  of»  I  humbly  fuppofe,  is  this,  that  things  are  here 
taken  to  be  difiinguilhed  by  their  real  dfences ;  when,  by  the  very  way 
of  fpeaking  pf  them,  it  is  clear,  that  they  are  already  diftinguiftted  by 
their  nominal  eflences*  and  are  fo  taken  to  be.  For  what,  I  befeechyour 
lofdlhip,  does  vour  lordfhip  mean,  when  you  fay,  <  The  real  eflence  of  a 
'  man,  and  an  horfe,  and  a  tree,'  but  that  there  are  fuch  kinds  alreedy  fet 
out  by  the  fignification  of  thefe  names,  man,  hor(e,  tree  ?  And  what,  I 
beieech  your  lordfhip,  is<  the  fignification  of  each  of  thefe  fpecific  names, 
but  the  complex  idea  it  ftands  for  ?  And  that  complex  idea  is  the  nomi-> 
nal  eflence,  and  nothing  elfe.  So  that  taking  man,  as  your  lordfhip  doet 
here,  to  fland  for  a  kind  or  fort  of  individuals,  all  which  agree  im 
that  common  complex  idea,  which  that  fpecific  name  ftands  for,  it  is  oer* 
fain  that  the  real  efiTenceofall  the  individuals  comprehended  under  the 
fpecific  name  man,  in  your  ufe  of  it,  would  be  juft  the  faoie ;  let  others 
icave  oet  or  put  into  their  complex  idea  of  man  what  they  pleafi:;  becaufe 

thft 
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Now  fince  nothing  can  be  a  man,  or  have  a  right  to  the 
name  man,  but  what  has  a  conformity  to  the  abftrad 
idea  the  name  man  Hands  for;  nor  any  thing  be  a  man, 
or  have  a  right  to  the  fpecics  man,,  but  what  has  the 
eficncc  of  that  fpecics  ;  it  follows,  that  the  abftraiii  idea 
for  which  thcname  ttands,  and  theefftnceof  the  fpecics, 
is  one  and  the  fame.  From  whence  it  is  cafy  to  obftrve, 
ihat  the  effenccs  of  the  fores  of  chings,  and  confcqucntly 
the  forting  of  this,  is  the  workmanfliip  of  the  uiider- 
flanding,  that  abftracts  and  makes  ihofc  general  ideas. 

$■  13- 


the  real  eflence  on  which  itiat  unaltered  compI«  idea,  i.  e.  thofe  p^^pt^ 
ties  dcprnd,  moft  necrilarily  be  concluded  to  be  the  fatne. 

Fori  rake  it  for  granted,  that  in  uline  the  name  msn,  in  ihisptjce, 
y[^u^  lordftiip  ures  it  for  that  complex  idea  which  is  in  your  lordfhip'i 
mind  of  ihw  fpeeie*.  So  that  your  lonUbip,  by  putting  it  for,  or  fubfti- 
luting  it  in  the  pbce  of  that  complex  idea  where  you  fay  the  reil  eflcnceof 
it  is  juft  as  it  waj,  or  the  very  fame  as  it  was,  docs  fuppofe  the  idea  it 
Hindi  for  to  be  lieadily  the  fame.  For,  if  I  change  the  (ignilicatioti  of 
the  word  man,  whereby  it  may  not  comprehend  juft  the  fame  indiTidnali 
which  in  youi  lordfhip't  fenfe  it  dues,  but  Ihul  out  fome  of  ihofe  ihii  to 
your  loidfhip  are  men  in  your  fignificaiion  of  the  word  man,  or  take  in 
other)  to  which  your  lordthtp  does  not  allow  ihc  name  man  ;  I  do  not 
think  you  will  fay,  that  the  real  eflencc  of  man  in  both  ihefe  fcnfes  u  the 
fame.  And  yet  your  lord(bip  fecmsto  fay  fo,  when  you  fay,  •  Let  men 
'  miflakein  thecomplicationof  their  ideas,  either  in  leaving  out  orpntUng 
*  inwhat  doth  not  belong  10  them;'  and  let  their  ideas  be  what  they^pleate, 
the  real  eflencc  of  the  individuals  comprehended  under  the  names  aimexed 
to  ihcfe  ideas,  will  be  the  fame :  for  fo,  I  humbly  conceive,  it  itiuH  be  put, 
to  make  out  what  your  loid(hip  aims  at.  For  as  your  1otd(hip  port  it  by 
the  name  of  man,  or  any  other  fpecific  name,  your  lordlhip  leem*  to  ntc 
to  fuppofe,  that  that  name  ftands  for,  and  not  for  the  {ame  idea,  at  the 
feme  time. 

For  example,  my  lord,  let  yonr  lordfhip's  idea,  totthichyoTi  annex 
the  Cgn  man,  be  a  ratiunal  animal :  let  another  man's  idea  be  a  rational 
animal  of  fiich  a  (hape  ;  let  a  third  man's  idea  be  of  an  animal  of  ftich  ■ 
fzc  and  Ihape,  leaving  out  rationalit}' ;  let  a  fourth's  be  an  animal  with 
a  body  of  fach  a  Oiape.  and  an  immaterial  fubftance,  with  a  power  of  rei- 
ibning  ;  let  a  fifth  leave  out  of  his  idea  an  immaicriat  fubuarice.  It  is 
plain  eveiy  one  ot  ihcfe  will  call  hisa  i:ian,  as  well  as  yoor  lordlhip;  and 
yet  it  is  as  plain  that  men,  as  Handing  f<Tall  ihefediflind,  complric  idea*, 
cannot  be  fuj'poftd  to  have  the  fame  inicrnal  conOitution,  i.e.  the  (une 
rcaldTcnce.  The  truth  is,  cverj- diftirct  abllradidea  with  a  name  loit, 
maket  a  real  diflinfl  kind,  whatever  the  real  eflencc  [wl.icb  we  know  not 
of  any  of  them)  be. 
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§.  13.  I  would  not  here  be  thought   to     They  are  the 
forget,  much  lefs  to  deny,  that  nature  in     workman- 
the  production  of  things  makes  feveral  of    fliipofthc 
them  alike :  there  is  nothing  more  obvious,     J^n    tflj^' 
cfpccially  in  the  races  of  animals,  and  all    JhfirfiHiiidn 
things  propagated  by  feed.  But  yet,  I  think,    rion  in  the 
we  may  fay  the  forting  of  them  under  names    fimilitudcof 
is  the  workmanlhip  of  the  underftanding,     ^  *"**• 
taking  occafion  from  the  fimilitude  it  obferves  amongft 
them  to  make  abftrad  general  ideas,  and  fct  them  up 
in  the  mind,  with  names  annexed  to  them  as  patterns 
or  forms  (for  in  that  fenfe  the  word  form  has  a  very 
proper  fignification)  to  which  as  particular  things  ex- 
iting are  found  to  agree,  fo  they  come  to  be  of  that  fpc- 


And  therefore  I  grant  it  true  what  your  lordfhipfays  in  the  n^t  words* 

*  And  let  the  nominal  eilences  differ  never  fo  much,  the  real  common  eG* 
'  fence  or  nature  of  the  feveral  kinds,  are  not  at  all  altered  by  them,'  i.  g» 
That  oor  thoughts  or  ideas  cannot  alter  the  real  conftitutions  that  are  in 
diings  that  exift,  there  is  nothing  more  certain.  But  yet  it  is  true,  that 
the  change  of  ideas,  to  which  we  annex  them,  can  and  does  alter  the  lig* 
nification  of  their  names,  and  thereby  alter  the  kinds,  which  by  thcfe 
nanaes  ,we  rank  and  fort  them  into.     Your  lordfliip  farther  adds,  *  And 

*  thcfe  real  effences  are  unchanc;cable,'  i«  e.  the  internal  conftitutions  are 
nnc^angeable.  Of  what,  1  befeecb  your  lordfhip,  are  the  internal  confli- 
tntions  unchangeable  ?  Not  of  any  thing  that  exifls,  but  of  God  alone  ; 
for  they  may  be  changed  all  as  cafily  by  that  hand  that  made  them,  as  the 
internal  frame  of  a  watch.  What  then  is  it  that  is  unchangeable?  The 
internal  conilitution,  or  real  eiTence  of  a  fpccies ;  which,  in  plain  Englilh* 
it  no  more  but  this,  whilfl  the  fame  fpecific  name,  v.  g.  of  man,  horfe, 
or  tree,  is  amiexed  to,  or  made  the  fign  off  he  fame  abftradl  complex  idea, 
under  which  1  rank  feveral  individuals ;  it  is  impofliblebut  the  real  con{ti« 
tution  on  which  that  unaltered,  complex  idea,  or  nominal  effence  depends, 
jnuft  be  the  fame,  i.  e.  in  other  words,  where  we  find  all  the  fame  proper* 
tics,  we  have  reafon  to  conclude  there  is  the  fame  real,  internal  cpnftita- 
lion  from  which  thofe  properties  flow. 

But  your  lordlhip  proves  the  real  clTences  to  be  unchangeable,  becaaie 
God  makes  them,  in  thcfe  following  words :  '  For,  however  there  may 

*  happen  fome  variety  in  individuals  by  particular  accidents,  yet  the  cfTences 
-«  of  men,  and  horfes,  and  trees,  remain  alwajs  the  fame ;  becaufe  they  d« 
^  not  depend  on  the  ideas  of  men,  but  on  the  will  of  the  Creator,  who  hath 

*  made  feveral  forts  of  beings*' 

It  is  true,  the  real  conftitutions  or  eifences  of  particular  things  exiftfng 
do  not  depend  on  the  ideas  of  men,  but  on  the  will  of  the  Creator :  but 
tbeb  being  ranked  into  forts,  under  fuch  and  fuch  names,  does  depend, 
and  wholly  depend,  on  the  ideas  of  mem 

c  ies 
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cies,  have  that  denomination,  or  are  put  into  that  claffis. 
For  when  we  fay-,  this  is  a  man,  that  a  horfe  j  this  juf- 
licc,  that  cruelty:  this  a  watch,  that  a  jack;  what  do 
wc  elfe  but  rank  things  under  different  fpecific  names,  as 
agreeing  to  thofc  abftra<5l  ideas,  of  which  we  have  made 
thofe  names  the  figns  ?  And  what  are  the  elfenCcs  of 
thofe  fpccies  fct  out  and  marked  by  names,  but  thofc 
abftrac^  ideas  in  the  mind  ;  which  are  as  it  were  the 
bonds  between  particular  things  that  cxift  and  the  names 
they  are  to  be  ranked  under?  And  when  genera!  names 
have  any  connexion  with  particular  beings,  thcfe  abftnufl 
ideas  are  the  medium  that  unites  them  :  fo  that  the  ef- 
fences  of  fpecics,  as  diftinguilhed  and  denominated  by 
Us,  neither  are  nor  can  he  any  thing  but  thofe  precifc 
abllrad  ideas  we  have  in  our  minds.  And  therefore  the 
fuppofed  real  clfcnccs  of  fubltanccs,  if  dilfercnt  from 
our  abitraift  ideas,  cannot  be  the  elfcnces  of  the  fpccies 
wc  rank  things  into.  I'or  two  fpecies  may  be  one  at 
rationally,  as  two  diftlrcnt  elfcnces  be  the  eflenceof  one 
fpecies  :  and  1  demand  what  aie  the  alterations  may  or 
may  not  be  in  a  horfe  or  lead,  without  making  either  of 
them  to  be  of  another  fpecics?  In  determining  the  fpc- 
cies of  things  by  our  abltrad  ideas,  this  is  eafy  to  re- 
folve :  bat  if  any  one  will  regulate  Iiinifclf  herein  hy 
fuppofed  real  cffenccs,  he  Mill,  1  fuppofe,  be  at  a  lofs  [ 
and  he  will  never  be  ablf  to  know  when  any  thing  prc- 
cifely  ceaffi  to  be  of  the  fpecies  of  a  horic  or  lead. 
Each  diftind  .'$■  *4-  ^"^  "''"  ^"V  '*"'^  wonder,  that  I 
■bflraft  idea  fay  thefe  elTences,  or  abrtract  ideas  {which 
is  a  diftinfi  are  the  meafures  of  name,  and  the  bounda- 
effcncc.  j.j|.g  q(-  fpejjjcs)  arc  the  workmanlhip  of  the 

underftanding,  who  confidcrs,  that  at  Italt  the  complex 
ones  are  often,  in  fevcril  men,  different  collci^lions  of 
fimple  ideas :  and  therefore  that  is  covctoufnefs  to  one 
man,  which  is  not  fo  to  another.  Nay,  even  in  fub- 
flances.  where  theirabftmCt  ideas  fecm  to  be  taken  from 
jhe  things  thcmfelvcs,  they  are  not  conftantly  the  fame  ; 
no  not  in  that  fpecies  which  is  moil  familiar  to  us,  and 
with  which  we  have  the  molt:  intimate  acquaintance  :  it 
having  been  more  than  once  doubted,  whether  the  foetus 
torn  of  a  woman  >ftetc  a  maiv-,  dtw  Cq  CaLr»  as  that  it 
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hath  been  debated,  whether  it  were  or  were  not  to  be 
nourifhed  and  baptized  :  which  could  not  be,  if  the  ab"- 
ftradt  idea  or  eflence,  to  which  the  name  man  belonged, 
were  of  nature's  making ;  and  were  not  the  uncertain 
and  variotft  colledlioh  of  fimple  ideas,  which  the  under- 
ftanding  put  together,  and,  then  abftradting  it,  affixed 
a  name  to  it.  So  that  in  truth  every  diftinft  abftradt 
idea  is  a  diftinft  eflence :  arid  the  names  that  ftand  for 
fuch  diftinft  ideas  arc  the  names  of  things  eflentially 
different.  Thus  a  circle  is  as  elTentially  different  frorh 
an  oval,  as  a  fheep  from  a  goat :  and  rain  is  as  effenrially 
different  from  fnow,  as  water  from  earth  ;  that  abftraft 
idea  which  is  the  elTence  of  one  being  impoflible  to  be 
communicated  to  the  other.  And  thus  any  two  abftradt 
ideas,  that  in  any  part  vary  one  from  ahothei;,  with  two 
diftinft  names  annexed  to  them,  conftitute  tw'b  diftinft 
forts,  or,  if  you  pleafe,  fpecies,  as  effentially  different 
as  any  two  of  the  iiioft  remote,  or  oppolite  in  the 
ivorld. 

§.  15.  But  (ince  the  elTences  of  things     Real  and 
are  thought,  by  fome,  (and  not   without    nominal  cf- 
reafon)  to  be  wholly  unknown ;  it  may  not    *^°^^' 
be  amifs  to  confider  the  fcveral  fignifications  of  the  word 
eflence. 

Firft,  elfence  may  be  taken  for  the  being  of  any  thing, 
whereby  it  is  what  it  is.  And  thus  the  real  internal,  but 
generally,  in  fubftances,  unknown  conftitution  of  things, 
whereon  their  difcoverable  qualities  depend,  may  be 
called  their  elfence.  This  is  the  proper  original  fignifii. 
ciation  of  the  word,  as  is  evident  from  the  formation  of 
it;  cffentia,  in  its  primary  notation,  lignifying  properly 
being.  And  in  this  fenfe  it  is  ftill  ufed,  when  we  fpeak: 
of  the  elfence  of  particular  things,  without  giving  them 
any  name. 

Secondly,  the  learning  and  difputes  of  the  fchoob 
having  been  much  bufied  about  genus  and  fpecies,  the 
word  elfence  has  almoft  loft  its  primary  fignification: 
and  inftead  of  the  real  conftitution  of  things,  has  been 
almoft  wholly  applied  to  the  artificial  conftitution  of 
genus  and  fpecies.  It  is  true,  there  is  ordinarily  fup- 
pofed  a  real  conftitution  of  the  fort^  ef  things ;  and  it 
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is  paft  doubt,  there  muft  be  fomc  real  conrtitution,  on 
which  any  colleflion  of  fimple  ideas  co-cxifting  muft 
depend.  But  it  being  evident,  that  things  are  ranked 
under  names  into  forts  or  fpecies,  only  as  they  agree  to 
certain  ablUadl  ideas,  to  which  we  have  annexed  thofc 
names  ;  the  cfTence  of  each  genus,  or  fort,  comes  to  be 
nothing  but  that  abftrad  idea,  which  the  general,  or 
fortal  (if  I  may  have  leave  fo  to  call  it  from  fort,  as  I 
do  general  from  genus)  name  ftands  for.  And  this  we 
fhall  find  to  be  that  Mhich  the  word  cflcncc  imports  in 
its  moft  familiar  ufe.  Thcfe  two  Ibrts  of  eflcnccs.  1 
fuppofc,  may  not  unfitly  be  termed,  the  one  the  real, 
the  other  nominal  effcnce. 

<-..«—  $■   j6-  Between  the  nominal  efTcnce  and 

the  name,  there  is  fo  near  a  connexion,  that 
the  name  of  any  fort  of  things  cannot  be 
attributed  to  any  particular  being  but  what 
has  this  eflence,  whereby  it  anfwers  that 
abftraifl  idea,    whereof  that   name  is  the 


noniiiul  ef- 
fcnce. 


(ign. 

Siippofition, 
thai  rp«ies 
arediftin- 
goifhwl  by 
iheil  real 


§,  1 7.  Concerning  the  real  efTcncea  of  cor- 
poreal fubltanccs.  (to  mention  thefc  only) 
there  are,  if  I  miftake  not,  two  opinion*. 
The  one  is  of  thofc,  who  ufing  the  word 
effenee».  ufe-     efTence  for  they  know  not  what,  fuppofe  a 
•e'i.  certain  number  of  thofc  efTences,  according 

to  which  all  natural  things  are  made,  and  wherein  they 
do  cJtaifHy  every  one  of  ihcm  partake,  and  fo  become 
oflhisorthat  fpccics.  The  other,  and  more  rational 
opinion,  is  of  thofc  who  look  on  all  natural  things  to 
have  a  real,  but  unknown  conrtitution  of  their  infenfi- 
ble  parts  j  from  which  flow  thofe  fcnfiblo  qualities, 
which  fervc  us  to  diftinguifli  them  one  from  another, 
according  as  we  have  occafion  to  rank  them  into  forU 
under  common  denominations.  The  former  of  ihefe 
opinions,  which  fuppofcs  ihefc  cflences,  as  a  ccnain 
number  of  forms  or  moulds,  wherein  all  natural  things, 
that  exift,  are  call,  and  do  equally  partake,  has,  I  ima- 
gine, very  much  perplexed  the  knowledge  of  nannl 
.things.  The  frequent  produ<3ions  of  monftcrs,  in  all 
:lhc  i^cqies  of  animals,  and  of  changcUngs,  and  oihcr 

ftrtngc 
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ge  iffues  of  human  birth,  carry  with  them  diffi- 
es^  not  poflible  to  confift  with  this  hypothecs : 
:  it  is  as  impoffible,  that  two  things^  partaking 
bly  of  the  fame  real  elTence^  fhould  have  diflferenc 
>erties,  as  that  two  figures  partaking  of  the  fame 
effence  of  a  circle  fhould  have  dtffei*ent  properties, 
were  there  no  other  reafon  againfl  it,  yet  the  fus- 
ion of  effences  that  cannot  be  known,  and  the 
ing  of  them  neverthelefs  to  be  that  which  diflin- 
les  the  fpecies  of  things,  is  fo  wholly  ufelefs,  and 
rviceable  to  any  part  of  our  knowledge,  that  that 
:  were  fufhcient  to  make  us  lay  it  by,  and  content 
rives  with  fuch  cfTences  of  the  forts  or  fpecies  of 
rs  as  come  within  the  reach  of  our  knowledge : 
h,  when  ferioufly  confidered^  will  be  found,  as  I 
faid,  to  be  nothing  elfe  but  thofe  abflradt  com-  • 
ideas^  to  which  we  have  annexed  diflindt  general 

1 8.  Effences  being  thus  diflinguifhed    Real  and  no- 
nominal  and  real,  we  may  farther  ob-    .^jl^"/!!^ 

,  ,       /•       .         r  n       1     •!  tnc  lame  m 

r^  that  m  the  fpecies  of  fimple  ideas  fimde  ideas 
modes,  they  are  always  the  fame ;  but  andmodes^ 
bflances  always  quite  different.  Thus  f^^^  "* 
;ure  including  a  fpace  between  three 
,  is  the  real  as  well  as  nominal  effence  of  a  tri- 
!j  it  being  not  only  the  abflrad  idea  to  which  the 
ral  name  is  annexed,  but  the  very  effentia  or  being 
le  thing  itfelf,  that  foundation  from  which  all  its 
erties  flow,  and  to  which  they  are  all  infeparably 
xed.  But  it  is  far  otherwife  concerning  that  parcel 
attcr,  which  makes  the  ring  on  my  finger,  wherein 
two  effences  are  apparently  different.  For  it  is 
xal  conflitution  of  its  infenfible  parts,  on  which 
nd  all  thofe  properties  of  colour,  weight,  fufibi- 
fixednefs,  &c.  which  are  to  be  found  in  it,  which 
itution  we  know  not,  and  fo  having  no  particular 
of,  have  no  name  that  is  the  fign  of  it.  But  yet 
its  colour,  weight,  fufibility,  fixednefs,  &c.  which 
»  it  to  be  gold,  or  gives  it  a  right  to  that  name^ 
h  is  therefore  its  nominal  effence:  fince  nothing 
)e  called  gold  but  what  has  a  conformity  of  quali- 
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ties  to  that  abftraA  complex  idea^  to  whicti  th^t  nami* 
is  annexed;  But  this  diftindion  of  efiences  belocigiag 
particularly  to  fubftances^  we  ihall,  when  we  coitte  fo 
conlider  their  names^  have  an  occafidn  to  treat  of  more 
fully. 

ffiencesln-  $•  X9«  That  fuch  abftraA  ideas^  with 

generahle         names  to  them^  ds  we  have  been  fpeaking 
fu^tibk!^*       of,   are  cflcnces,    may  farther  appear  bf 
^  what  we  are  told  concerning  efiences^  viz* 

that  they  are  all  ingenerable  and-incorruptible.  Which 
cannot  be  true  of  the  real  conftitutions  of  things  which 
begin  and  perifh  with  them.  All  things  that  exift, 
befides  their  author>  are  all  liable  to  change ;  efpecially 
thofe  things  we  are  acquainted  with>  and  have  tanked 
into  bands  under  diflin<5t<  names  or  eniigns.  Thus  that 
which  was  grafs  to-day,  is  to-morrow  the  flefli  of  a 
ftieep ;  and  within  a  few  days  after  becomes  part  of  a 
man :  in  all  which,  and  the  like  changes^  it  is  evident 
their  real  cfTence,  i*  e.  that  conftitiition,  whereon  the 
properties  of  thefe  feveral  things  depended,  is  defl.roy« 
ed  and  perifhes  with  them.  But  elTences  being  takes 
for  ideas,  eftabliihed  in  the  mindj  with  names  annexed 
to  them,  they  are  fuppofed  to  remain  fteadily  the  fame, 
whatever  mutations  the  particular  fubftances  are  liable 
to.  For  whatever  becomes  of  Alexander  and  Buce« 
phalus,  the  ideas  to  which  man  and  horfe  are  annexedj 
are  fuppofed  neverthelefs  to  remain  the  fame ;  and  fo 
the  cffences  of  thofe  fpecics  are  preferved  whole  and 
undeftroycd,  whatever  changes  happen  to  any,  or  all  <rf 
the  individuals  of  thofe  fpecies.  By  this  means  the 
effencc  of  a  fpecies  refts  fafe  and  entire,  without  the  ex- 
iftence  of  lb  much  as  one  individual  of  that  kind.  For 
were  there  now  no  circle  exifting  any  where  in  the 
world,  (as  perhaps  that  figure  exifts  not  any  where  CJt- 
ad;ly  marked  out)  yet  the  idea  annexed  to  that  name 
would  not  ccafe  to  be  what  it  is ;  nor  ccafe  to  be  as  t 
pattern  to  determine  which  of  the  particular  figures  wc 
meet  with  have  or  have  not  a  right  to  the  name  circkf 
and  fo  to  {how  which  of  them  by  having  that  efiencei 
was  of  that  fpecies.  And  though  there  neither  were 
nor  had  been  in  nature  fuch  a  beaft  as  an  uiiicorn,  or 

fuch 
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fuch  a  fifh  as  a  Ynermaid ;  yet  fuppofing  tho(e  names  to 
Hand  for  complex  abftradl  ideas  that  contained  no  in- 
confiftency  in  them,  the  effencc  of  a  mermaid  is.  as  in- 
telligible as  that  of  a  man ;  and  the  idea  of  an  unicorn 
US  certain,  fteady,  and  permanent  as  that  of  a  horfe. 
From  what  has  been  faid  it  is  evident,  that  the  doitrine 
rf  the  immutability  of  eflcnces  proves  them  to  be  only 
abftradl  ideas  ;  and  is  founded  oh  the  relation  eftablifh- 
ed  between  them  and  certain  founds  as  iigns  of  them  ; 
and  will  always  be  true  as  long  as  the  fame  name  can 
^ve  the  fame  iignification. 

%.  20.  To  conclude,  this  is  that  which  in     Recapitula. 
^lort  I  would  fay,   viz.  that  all  the  great     tion. 
bufinefs  of  genera  and  fpecies,   and  their 
cilences,  amounts  to  no  more  but  this.  That  men  mak- 
ing abflraft  ideas,  and  fettling  them  in  their  minds  with 
flames  annexed  to  them,  do  thereby  enable  thcmfelvej 
fiD  confider  thingf,  and  difcourfe  of  them  as  it  were  in 
bundles,  for  the  eaiier  and  readier  improvement  and 
communication  of  theij  knowledge;  which  would  ad« 
vance  but  flowly,  were  their  words  and  thoughts  con- 
fined only  to  particulars. 


.  • 


CHAP.    IV. 

■ 

Of  the  Names  of  Simple  Ideas. 

f.  I.  npHOUGH  all  words,  as  I  have  Naipcsof 

4    fhpwn,  fignify  nothing  immc-  ^^^^^l^^ 

diately  but  the  ideas  in  the  mind  of  the  fnbftances, 

fpcaker ;  yet  upon  a  nearer  furvey  we  Ihall  have  each 

find  that  the  names  of  fimple  ideas,  mixed  fonactWng 

modes,  (under  which  I  comprife  relations  P^"  ^^* 
too)  and  natural  fubftances,  have  each  of  them  fome- 
rhing  peculiar  and  different  from  jhc  other.     For  ex- 
ample : 

§.  2.  Firfl:,  The  names  of  fimple  ideas  i*  Names  of 

and  fubftances,  with  the  abftradt  ideas  in  fimple  ideas 

the  mind,  which  they  immediately  fignify,  ^ 
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ftancesinti.  intimate  alfo  Tome  real  cxiflence,  front 
mate  ml  which  was  derived  their  original  pattern. 

exiIleQce.  jj^^  ^^^  names  of  mixed   modis   terminate 

in  the  idea  that  is  in  the  mind,  and  lead  not  the 
thoughts  any  farther,  as  we  Oiall  fee  more  at  large  in 
the  following  chapter. 

J.  Nimeiof  §.  3.  Secondly,  The  names  of  fimpic 
firop'"^*^*"  ideas  and  modes  fignify  always  the  real  aj 
fifVa"  ^^"  ^^  nominal  cflence  of  their  fpecies. 
«riyi  boih  But  the  names  of  natural  fuhHanccs  figoify 
realand  rarcly,    if  ever,   any  thing   but  barely  ihq 

jominal  cf-  nominal  clTences  of  thofe  fpccies  ;  as  we 
""■  fliall  Ihow  in  the  chapter  that  treats  of  the 

names  of  fubftances  m  particular.  ■    ' 

$-4.  Thirdly.  The  names  of  fimple 
^'mrfe'^eas  ''^^^^  ^^^  ""^  capable  of  any  definition';  the 
uftdefiiuble.  names  of  all  complex  ideas  are.  \l  has 
not,  [hat  I  know,  been  yet  ohferved  by 
any  body,  what  words  are,  and  what, are  not  capable 01 
being  defined;  the  want  whereof  is  fas  I  am  apt  to 
think)  not  fcldom  the  occafion  of  {"reat  wrangling  and 
obfcurity  in  men's  difcourfes,  whilft  fome  demand  de- 
finitions of  terms  that  cannot  be  defined;  and  otheri 
think  they  ought  not  to  reft  fatisficd  in  an  explication 
made  by  a  more  general  word,  and  its  reftrtction,  (or, 
to  fpcak  in  terms  df  art,  by  a  genus  and  difference) 
when  even  after  fuch  definition  made  according  to  rule, 
Ihofe  who  hear  it  haVe  often  no  more  a  clear  conception 
of  the  meaning  of  the  word  than  they  had  before. 
This  at  leaft  I  think,  that  the  (hovfing  what  words  are, 
ind  what  are  not  capable  of  definitions,  and  wherein 
confifts  a  good  definition,  is  not  wholly  befides  our 
prefent  purpofe;  and  perhaps  will  afford  fo  much  light 
to  the  nature  of  thofe  %ns,  and  our  ideas,  as  to  dcfervc 
a  more  particular  confideration. 

If  »H  were  ^'  -S*  '  *'"  "°*  '^^'■^  trouble  myfdf  to 

definable,  it      prove  that  all  terms  are  not  definable  from 
would  be  a       that  progrefs  in    infinitum,  which  it   will 
woceftioin-     vifibly  lead    us    into,    if  we   Hiould  allow 
' """"  that  all  names  could  be  defined.     For  i( 

the  terms  of  oae  dchmuou.  N)t\t  ^Ul  w  be  defined  by 

-  -  -      ■«wa^«.\, 
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another,  where  at  laft  (hould  we  flop  ?  But  I  (hall  from- 
the  nature  of  our  ideas,  and  the  fignification  of  our 
words,  (how,  why  fome  names  can,  and  others  cannot 
be  defined,  and  which  they  are. 

§.  6.  I  think,  it  is  agreed,  that  a  defini-    wi^^^  ^  ^^^ 
tion  is  nothing  elfe  but  the  Ihowing  the    nitionu. 
meaning  of  one  word  by  feveral  other  not 
iynonimous  terms.     The  meaning  of  words  being  only 
the  ideas  they  are  made  to  (land  for  by  him  that  ufes 
them,  the  meaning  of  any  term  is  then  (howed,  or  thc 
word  is  defined,  when  by  other  words  the  idea  it  is 
made  the  (ign  of,  and  annexed  to,  in  the  mind  of  the 
fpeaker,    is  as  it  were  reprefented,   or  fet  before  the 
view  of  another;  and  thus  its  (ignification  afcertained  : 
this  is  the  only  ufe  and  end  of  definitions ;  and  there- 
fore the  only  meafurc  of  what  is,  or  is  not  a  good  defi- 
nition. ' 

$.  7.  This  being  premifed,  I  fay,  that    simple  ideat 
the  names  of  fimple  ideas,  and  thofe  only    why  unde-   ' 
are  incapable  of  being  defined.     The  rea-    finable 
fon  whereof  is  this,  that  the  feveral  terms 
of  a  definition,   fignifying  feveral  ideas,  they  can  all 
together  by  no  means  reprefent  an  idea,  which  has  no 
compofition  at  all :  and  therefore  definition,  which  is 
properly  nothing  but  the  (howing  the  meaning  of  one 
word  by  feveral  others  not  fignifying  each  the  fame 
thing,  can  in  the  names  of  fimple  ideas  have  no  place.     * 
^    §.  8.  The  not  obferving  this  difference    ^^^^^^. 
m  our  ideas,  and   their  names,  has  pro-    motion^ 
duced  that  eminent  trifling  in  the  fchools, 
which  is  fo  eafy  to  be  obferved  in  the  definitions  fhcy 
give  us  of  fome  few  of  thefe  fimple  ideas.     For  as  to 
the  greated  part  of  them,  even  thofe  matters  of  defini- 
tions were  fain  to  leave  them  untQuched,  merely  by  the 
impoffibility  they  found  in  it.     What  more  exquifite 
jargon  could  the  wit  of  man  invent,  than  this  defini- 
tion, "  The  adl  of  a  being  in  power,  as  far  forth  as  in 
•'  power?"  which  would  puzzle  any  rational  man,  to 
whom  it   was  not  already  known  by  its  famous  ab- 
Airdity,  to  guefs  what  word  it  coald  eyer  be  fuppofed 
to  be  the  explication  of.     If  Tully,  afking  a  Dutchman 
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vbat  '*  bcwccginge'*  was,  fhould  have  received  thii 
explication  in  his  own  langus^ge,  that  it  was  **  adus 
**  entis  in  potcntia  quatcnus  in  potentia ;"  I  a(k  whether 
any  one  can  imagine  he  could  thereby  have  underftood 
what  the  word  *'  bewecginge*'  fignified,  or  havegueflled 
what  idea  a  Dutchman  ordinarily  had  in  his  mind,  and 
would  Iignify  to  another,  when  he  ufed  that  found. 

$•  9.  Nor  have  the  modern  philofophers,  who  have 
endeavoured  to  throw  off  the  jargon  of  the  fchools,  and 
ipeak  inxelligibly,  much  better  fucceeded  in  defining 
fimple  ideas,  whether  by  explaining  their  caufes,  or  any 
otherwife.     The  atoniifts,  who  define  motion  ta  be  a 
pafiage  from  one  place  to  another,  what  do  they  rhore 
than  put  one  fynonymous  word  for  another?  For  What 
is  pafikge  other  than  motion  ?  And  if  they  were  aiked 
what  paiTage  was,  how  would  they  better  define  it  than 
by  motion  ?     For  is  it  not  at  leall  as  proper  and  figni-i 
ficant  to  fay,  paflage  is  a  motion  from  one  place  to 
another,  as  to  fay,  motion  is  a  paflage,  &c.  ?     This  vi 
to  tranflate,  and  not  to  define,  when  we  change  two 
words  of  the  fame  iignification  ondibr  anothisr;  which; 
Vih-tn  one  is  better  underftood  than  the  other,  may  ferve 
to  difcover  what  idea  the  unknown  ftands  for ;  but  is 
very  far  fjqom  a  definition,   unlefs  we  will  iay  every 
Englifh  word  in  the  didionary  is  the  definitioix  of  the 
l^atin  word  it  anfwers,  and  that  motion  is  a  definition 
of  motus.     Nor  wifl  the  fucceflive  application  'ofithe 
parts  of  the  fuperiicies  of  one  body  to  thofe.of  another^ 
which  the  Cartefians  give  us,  prove  a  much  better  de(i-» 
nition  of  motion,  when  well  examined.  ■- 

jjgjj^^  §.  10.  "  The  "ad  of  pcrfpicuous,  as  for 

forth  as  perfpicuous,*'  is  another  peripa-^ 
tetic  definition  of  a  fimple  idea ;  which  though  no& 
more  abfurd  than  the  former  of  motion,  yet  betrays  its 
ufelelTnefs  and  infignificancy  more  plainly,  becaufe  ex* 
perience  will  eafily  convince  any  one,  that  it  cannot 
make  the  meaning  of  the  word  light  (which  it  pretends 
xx>  define)  at  all  underftood  by  a  blind  man ;  but  the 
definition  of  motion  appears  not  at  fir  ft  light  fo  ufelefs, 
becaufe  it  efcapes  this  way  of  trial.  For^  this  fimple 
idea^  entering  by  the  touch  as  well  as  fight^*  it  is  im^ 
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poffible  to  ihow  an  example  of  any  one^  who  has  no 
other  way  to  get  the  idea  of  motion,  but  barely  by  the 
definition  of  that  name.  Thofe  who  tell  us,  chat  light 
H  a  great  number  of  little  globules,  ilriking  brifkly  on 
the  bottom  of  the  eye,  fpcak  more  intelligibly  than  the 
Ichools ;  but  yet  thefe  words  ever  fo  well  undcrftood 
would  make  the  idea  the  word  light  (lands  for  no  more 
known  to  a  man  that  underftands  it  not  before,  than  if 
one  (hould  tell  him,  that  light  was  nothing  but  a  com^ 
pany  of  little  tenr»is-balls>  which  fairies  all  day  long 
ftruck  with  rackets  againd  fome  men's  foreheads,  whilft 
they  pafled  by  others.  For  granting  this  explication  of 
the  thing  to  be  true  ;  yet  the  idea  of  the  caufe  of  light, 
if  we  had  it  ever  fo  exadt,  would  no  more  give  us  the 
idea  of  light  itfelf,  as  it  is  fuch  a  particular  perception 
in  us,  than  the  idea  of  the  figure  and  motion  of  a  iharp 
piece  of  fleel  would  give  us  the  idea  of  that  pain  which 
it  is  able  to  caufe  in  us.  For  the  caufe  of  any  fenGu* 
tion,  and  the  fenfation  itfelf,  in  all  the  fimple  ideas  of 
one  fenfe,  are  two  ideas  ;  and  two  ideas  fo  different  and 
diftant  one  from  another,  that  no  two  can  be  more  fo. 
And  therefore  fliould  Des  Girtes's  globules  ftrike  ever 
fi>  long  on  the < retina  of  a  man,  who  was  blind  by  m 
gutta  &rena,  he  ili^ould  thereby  never  have  any  idea  of 
kght,  or  any  thing  approaching  it,  though  he  under- 
ftood  what  little  gloJbulesf  were,  and  what  ftrikingon 
another  body  was,'*  ever  fo  well.  And  therefore  the 
Cartefians  very  well  diftinguiih  between  that  light  which 
is  the  caufe  of  that  fenfation  in  us,  and  the  idea  which 
is  produced  in  us  by  it,  and  is  that  which  is  properly 

light.      '  ■>:    *  *  ■■'•■' 

:    §.  II.  Simple  ideas,  as  has  been  (hown,     simpkideti 
arc  only  to  be  got  by  thofe  impreflions  ob-     why  onddi-' 
jeds  themfelves  make  on  our  minds,  by  the    nablc,  far- 
proper  inlets  appointed  to  each  fort.     If    *^!^!^" 
they  are  not  received  this  way,  all  the  words 
in  the  world,  made  ufe  of  to  explain  or  define  any  of 
their  names,  will  never  be  able  to  produce  in  us  the 
idea  it  {lands  for.    ■  For  words  being  founds,  can  pro- 
duce in  us  no  other  fimple  ideas,*  than  of  thofe  very* 
founds ;   nor  excite  any  in  us^    but  by  that  voluntary 
■  6  ^QrKw:.t^^\x 
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ciHinexion  which  is  known  to  be  between  them  and 
thofe  fimpic  ideas,  which  common  ufe  has  made  them 
figns  of.  He  that  thinks  otherwifc,  let  him  try  if  any 
words  can  give  him  the  cafte  of  a  pinc-appte,  and  make 
him  have  the  true  idea  of  the  relifh  of  that  celebrated 
delicious  fruit.  So  far  as  he  is  told  it  has  a  rcfem- 
blance  with  any  taftes,  whereof  be  has  the  ideas  already 
in  his  memory,  imprinted  there  by  fenfiblc  objeiSs  not 
flrangers  to  his  palate,  fo  far  may  he  approach  that 
refemblance  in  his  mind.  But  this  is  not  giving  us  that 
idea  by  a  definition,  but  exciting  in  us  other  fimple 
ideas  by  their  known  names;  which  will  be  ftill  very 
iliffqrent  from  the  true  tafte  of  that  fruit  itfelf.  In 
light  and  colours,  and  all  other  fimple  ideas,  it  is  the 
fame  thing  ;  for  the  fignificaiion  of  founds  u  not  natu- 
ral, but  only  impofed  and  arbitrary.  And  no  defini- 
tion of  light,  or  rednefs,  is  more  fitted,  or  able  to 
produce  cither  of  thnfe  ideas  in  us,  than  the  found  light 
01  red  by  itfelf.  For  to  hope  to  produce  an  idol  of 
light,  or  colour,  by  a  found,  however  formed,  is  to 
expedt  that  founds  ikould  be  vifible,  or  colours  audible, 
and  to  make  the  ears  do  the  office  (»f  alt  the  other 
fcnfes.  Which  is  all  one  as  to  fay,  that  we  might 
talte,  fmell,  and  fee  by  the  ears  j  a  fjri  of  philofophy 
worthy  only  of  Sancho  Pan^a,  who  had  the  &coUy  to 
fee  Dulcinea  by  hearfay.  And  therefore  he  that  has 
not  before  received  into  his  mind,  by  the  piopcc  inlet, 
the  fimpic  idea  which  any  word  (lands  for,  can  never 
come  to  know  the  fignification  of  that  word  by  any 
other  words  or  founds  whatfocv(;r,  put  together  accord- 
ing to  any  rules  of  definition.  The  only  way  is  by 
applying  to  his  fcnfes  the  proper  object,  and  fo  pro- 
ducing that  idea  in  him,  for  which  he  has  learned 
the  name  already.  A  ftudioiis  blind  man,  who  had 
mightily  beat  his  head  about  vilible  objedls,  and  made 
life  of  the  explication  of  his  books  and  friends,  to  un- 
derftand  chofc  names  of  light  and  colours,  which  often 
came  in  his  way,  bragged  one  day,  that  he  now  under- 
ftood  what  fcarlet  fignified.  Upon  which  his  friend 
demanding,  what  fcarkt  was  ?  the  blind  man  anfwcred, 
•  It  Has  like  the  fovind.oVa  uuw\i'it.     Juft  fuch  an  under-. 


lo.'oSfii&fl^ 


(landing  of  the  name  of  any  other  fimple  idea  will  he 
have,  who  hopes  to  get  it  only  from  a  definitipn,  or 
pther  words  made  ufe  of  to  explain  it. 

%.  \i.  The  cafe  is  quite  otherwife  in  Thccomni. 
complex  ideas  ;  which  confiding  of  feveral  xy  fhowcd  in 
fmiple  ones,  it  is  in  the  power  of  words,  complex 
ilandinj?  for  the  feveral  ideas  that  make  that  f^^*»  ^y  ^ 
compolition,  to  imprmt  complex  ideas  m  aftatueand 
jhe  minds  which  were  never  there  before,  rainbow, 
and  fo  make  their  names  be  underftood. 
In  fuch  colledlions  of  ideas,  pafling  under  one  name, 
definition,  or  the  teaching  the  fignification  of  one  word 
by  feveral  others,  has  place,  and  may  make  us  under- 
Hand  the  names  of  things,  which  never  came  within 
the  reach  of  our  fenfes  ;  and  frame  ideas  fuitable  to 
thofe  in  other  men's  minds,  when  they  ufe  thofe  names : 
provided  that  none  of  the  terms  of  the  definition  ftand 
for  any  fuch  fimple  ideas,  which  he  to  whom  the  cx- 
plicaUon  is  made  has  never  yet  had  in  this  thought.  Thus 
fhe  word  (latue  may  be  explained  to  a  blind  man  by 
pther' words,  when  pifture  cannot ;  his  fenfes  having 
jgiven  fiiip  rhe  idea  of  figure,  but  not  of  colours,  which 
therefore  ^prds  cannot  excite  in  him.  This  gained  the 
prize  to  the  Jjainrtr  againfl  the  flatuary  :  each  of  which 
contending  ^r  the  excellency  of  his  art,  and  the  flatu- 
ary  bragging  fhaf '  his  Was  to  be  preferred,  becaufe  it 
reached  farther,  and*  even  thofe  who  had  lofl  their  eyes 
could  yet' perceive  the  excellency  of  it,  the  painter 
agreed  to  refer  ]iip)fc)f  tp  the  judgment  of  a  blind  man  ; 
ivho  being  brought  where  there  was  a  flatue,  made  by 
the  one,  and  a  pitSbure'jirayi^ft  Jjy  the  other,  he  was  firft 
led  to  the  flatiiei  in  which' hq  traced  with  his  hands  all 
the  lineaments  of  the  face  and  body,  and  with  great 
admiration  applauded  the  fki)}  of  the  workman.  But 
being  led  to  the  picture,  and  *  having  his  hands  laid 
upon  it,  was  told,  that  now  )ie  touched  the  head,  and 
then  the  forehead,  eyes,  nofe;  &ci  as  his  hands  moved 
over  the  parts  of  the  pidure  on  tjie' cloth,  without 
finding  any  the  leafl  diflindion  r  whereupon  he  cried 
out,  that  certainly  that  muft  needs  be  a  S^ery  admirable 
and  divine  piece  of  workmanfhip,  which  could  repre«. 


*  >.»\- 
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fcrtt  to  them  all  thofc  parts,  where  he  could  neither 
feel  nor  perceive  any  thing. 

§.13.  He  that  fhould  ufc  the  word  rainbow  to  one 
who  knew  all  thofe  colours,  but  yet  had  never  feei^ 
that  pha^nomcnon,  would,  by  enumerating  the  figure, 
largenefs,  pofition  and  order  of  the  colours,  fo  wel( 
define 'that  word,  that  it  might  be  perfeftly  under- 
ftopd.  But  yet  that  definition,  how  exa<^  and  pcrfed: 
foever,  would  never  make  a  blind  man  underftand  itj 
becaufc  fevcral  of  the  fimple  ideas  that  make  that  com- 
plex one,  being  fuch  as  he  never  received  by  fenfatidi) 
and  experience,  no  words  are  able  tcrexcite  them  in  hi^ 
mind. 

The  fame  of  ^'  ^4"  Simple  ideas,  as  has  been  fliowed, 
complex  can  only  be  got  by  experience,  from  thofe 

Ideas  when  objedts,  \yhich  are  proper  to  produce  in  us 
'°^r'"b1^  thofe  perceptions.  When  by  this  mean^ 
by  wofds.^  we  have  our  minds  ftored  with  them,  and 
/  know  thq  names  for  them,  then  we  are  in 
a  condition  to  define,  and  by  definition  to  underftand 
the  names  of  complex  ideas,  that  are  made  up  of  them. 
But  when  any  term  (lands  for  a  fimple  idea,  that  a  man 
has  never  yet  had  in  his  mind,  it  is  impofllible  by  any 
words  to  make  known  its  meaning  to  him.  When  any 
term  Hands  for  an  idiea  a  man  is  acquainted  with,  but 
is  ignorant  that  that  term  is  the  fign  of  iti  there  ano- 
ther name,  of  the  fame  idea  which  he  has  been  accuf- 
tomed  to,  may  make  him  undei^fiand  its  meaning/  But 
in  no  cafe  whatfoever  is  any  namd,  of  any  fimple  idea, 
capable  of  a  definition. 

A.  Names  of  §.  1 5.  Fourthly,  But  thpugh  the  names 
ftmplc  ideas  of  fimple  ideas  have  not  the  help  of  defini-' 
jcaft  doabt-       ^^^^  ^^  determine   their  fiignification,   yet 

that  hinders  not  but  that  they  are  generally 
lefs  doubtful  and  uncertain,  than  thofe  of  mixed  modes 
and  fubftances  :  becaufe  they  (landing  only  for  one  fim- 
ple perception,  men,  for  the  mofl:  part,  eafily  and  per- 
feftly  agree  in  their  fignification  ;  and  there  is  little 
room  for  miflake  and  wrangling  about  their  meaning. 
He  that  knows  once  that  whitcnefs  is  the  name  of  that 
colour  he  has  ol^fei*v(A\  m  ^t\c^\v  c^x  twAk^  viill  not  be 
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apt  to  mifappljr'  that  word,  as  long  as  hcf  retains  that 
idea;  which  when  h^  has  quite  loft,  he  is  not  apt  to 
miftake  the  meaning  of  it,  but  perceives  he  under- 
ftands  it  not.  Thete  is  rteither  a  ftiultiplicity  of  Am- 
ple id^as  to  be  put  together,  which  makes  the  doubt*, 
fulnefs  in  the  names  of  mixed  modes  ;  nor  a  fuppofed, 
but  an  unknown  real  eflcnce,  with  properties  depend- 
ing thereon,  the  precifc  number"  wFiefeof  is*,  alfo  un- 
known, which  makes  the  difficulty  in  the  names  of 
fubftances.  But,  on  the  contrary,  in  fimple  ideas  the 
whole  fignification  of  the  name  is  known  at  once,  and 
confifts  not  of  parts,  whereof  more  or  lefs  being  put 
in,  the  idea  may  be  varied,  and  fo  the  fignification  of, 
name  be  obfcure  or  uncertain. 

§.  16.  Fifthly,  This  farther  mfay  be  ob-  -  Simpie 
fcrved  concerning  fimple  ideas  and  their  ideas  have 
names,  that  they  have  but  few  afcents-'  in  f««^  aiccntt 
linea  praedicamentali  (as  they  call  it)  from  !J?  ""^  P^?" 
the  loweft  fpecies  to  the  lummum  genus. 
The  reafon  whereof  is,  that  the  loweft  fpecies  being 
but  one  fimple  idea,  nothing  can  be  left  out  of  it ;  that 
fo  the  difference  being  taken  away,  it  may  agree  with 
fome  other  thing  in  one  idea  comi?ion  to  them  both ; 
which^  having  one  name,  is  the  gciuis  of  the  other 
two :  V.  g.  there  is  nothing  that  can  be  left  out  of  the 
idea  of  white  arid  red,  10  make  them  agree  in  one 
common  appearance,  and  fo*  have  one  general  name; 
as  rationality  being  left  out  of  the  complex  idea  of 
man,  makes  it  agree  with  brute,  in  rhe  more  general 
idea  and  name  of  animal :  and  therefore  when-  to  avoid 
unpleafant  enumerations,  men  would  comprehend  both 
white  and  red,  and  feveral  other  fuch  fimple  ideas,  un- 
der one  general  name,  they  have  been  fain  to  do  it  by  a 
.  word,  which  denotes  only  the  way  they  get  into  the 
mincl.  For  when  white,  red,  and  yellow  are  all  com* 
prchended  under  the  genus  or  name  colour,  it  fignifies 
no  moit  but  fuch  ideas  as  are  produced  in  the  mind 
only  by  the  fight,  and  have  entraiice  only  through  the 
«yes.  And  when  they  would  frame  yet  a  more  general 
term,  to  comprehend  both  colours  and  founds,  and  the 
like  iimple  ideas^  they  do  it  by  a  word  that  fignifies  alt 
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fuch  as  come  into  the  mind  only  by  one  fcnlc :  ^nd  fo 
the .  general  term  quality,  in  itft  ordinary  acceptatioHi 
conriprehends  colours,  founds,  taftes,  fmells,  aiid  taii«» 

fibie  qualities,  with  dillindtion  from  cxtenfion,  nunw 
er,  motion,  pleafure  and  pain,  which  make  impref^ 
iions  on  the  mind,  arid  introduce  their  ideas  by  more 
ienies  than  one. 

6.  Names  of  §•  'T*  Sixthly,  The  iwmea  of  fimpld 
fimpk  ideas  ideas^  fubftances,  and  mixed  modes  have 
not  at  all  ar-  alfo  this  difference;  that  jthofe  6f  ipixed 
bitraiy.  modes  ftand  for  ideas,  perfedfy  arbitrary; 

thofe  of  fubftances  are  not  perfedlly  fo,  but  refer  td  % 
pattern,  though  with  ibmt  latitude ;  and  thofe  of  fim4 
pie  ideas  are  perfedly  taken  from  the  exiftence  of 
things,  and  are  not  arbitrai'y  at  all.  Which,  what  dif* 
ference  it  makes  in  the  fignifkations  of  their  names^s 
we  (hall  fee  in  the  following  chapters. 

The  names  of  (imple  modes  differ  little  from  thofe 
of  fimple  ideas. 


CHAP.     V. 

Of  the  Names  of  mixed  Modes  and  Relations^, 

They  ftand      §•  ^  •  'TP  ^  ^  namcs  of  mixed  modes  be* 
for  abftraft  X     ^^^g  general,  they  ftand,  as  has 

ideas,  as  been  (hown,  for  forts  or  fpecies  of  things,- 

namLf"^"^    each  of  which  has  its  peculiar  cffence.    The 

effences  of  thefe  fpecies  alfo,  as  has  been 
ihowed,  are  nothing  but  the  abftradl  ideas  in  the  mind, 
to  which  the  name  is  annexed.  Thus  for  the  names 
and  effences  of  mixed  modes  have  nothing  but  what  is 
common  to  them  with  other  ideas :  but  if  we  take  a 
little  nearer  furvey  of  them,  we  (hall  find  that  they 
have  fomething  peculiar,  which  perhaps  may  deierve 
our  attention. 
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§.  2.  The  firft  particularity  I  (hall  ob-  ^^  rj^^  y^^ 
ferve  in  themj  is^  that  the  abftradl  ideas,  they  fUnd 
or,  if  you  pleafc,  the  eflences  of  the  feveral  for  are  made 
fpecies  of  mixed  modes  are  made  by  the  ^X '^?  ««<*«- 
undorftanding,  wherein  they  differ  from  *"  "^^ 
thoTe  of  limple  ideas:  in  which  fort  the  mind  has  no 
power  to  make  any  one,  but  only  receives  fuch  as  arc 
prefented  to  it,  by  the  real  exiftence  of  things,  ope- 
rating upon  it. 

$•  3.  In  the  next  place,  thefe  effcnces  of  ^^  j^^^^  ^^ 
the  fpecies  of  mixed  modes  are  not  only  bitrarly, 
made  by  the  mind,  but  made  very  arbitra-  «"<*  without 
rily,  made  without  patterns,  or  reference  P*""^^ 
to  any  real  exiftence.  Wherein  they  differ  from  thofc 
of  fubftances,  which  carry  with  them  the  fuppofitioii 
of  fome  real  being,  from  which  they  are  taken,  and  to 
which  they  are  conformable.  But  in  its  complex  ideas 
of  mixed  modes,  the  mind  takes  a  liberty  not  to  follow 
the  exiftence  of  things  exadlly.  It  unites  and  retains 
certain  collections,  as  io  many  diftind  fpecific  ideas, 
whilft  others,  that  as  often  occur  in  nature,  and  are  as 
plainly  fuggefted  by  outward  things,  pafs  negleded, 
without  particular  names  or  fpecifications.  Nor  does  the 
mind,  in  thefe  of  mixed  modes,  as  in  the  complex  idea 
of  fubftances,  examine  them  by  the  real  exiftence  of 
things ;  or  verify  them  by  patterns,  containing  fuch 
peculiar  compofitions  in  nature.  To  know  whether 
his  idea  of  adultery  or  inceft  be  right,  will  a  man  feck 
it  any  where  amongft  things  exifting?  Or  is  it  true, 
l)ecaufe  any  one  has  been  witnefs  to  fuch  an  a(5lion  ? 
No :  but  it  fuffices  here,  that  men  have  put  together 
iiich  a  coUedlion  into  one  complex  idea,  that  makes 
the  archetype  and  fpecific  idea;  whether  ever  any  liich 
adion  were  committed  in  rerum  natura  or  no. 

§.+•  Tounderftand  this  right,  we  muftcon^  ^^  ^^^  b 
iider  wherein  this  making  of  thefe  complex  done 
ideas  confifts  ;  and  that  is  not  in  the  mak- 
ing any  new  idea,  but  putting  together  thofe  which  the 
mind  had  before-  Wherein  the  mind  does  thefe  three 
things  :. firft,  it  choofes  a  certain  number:  fecondly,.  ij 
%\st%  them  connexion,  ^nd  makes  them  into  one  idea ; 

thirdlY^ 
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thirdly,  it  ties  them  together  by  a  name.  If  we  exa- 
mine how  the  mind  proceeds  in  thefe,  and  what  liberty 
it  takes  in  them,  we  ihall  eafily  obferve  how  thefe  ef- 
fenccs  of  the  fpecies  of  mixed  modes  are  the  workman- 
fliip  of  the  mind  ;  and  confequently,  that  the  fpccicS 
themfclvcs  are  of  men's  making. 

Evidently  ^'  5"   ^'o-b**'')'  can  doubt,  but  that  theft 

■ibitnry,  in  ideas  of  mixed  modes  are  made  by  a  vo- 
that  ihe  idea  luntary  collection  of  ideas  put  together  in 
w  often  be-  the  niiijd,  independent  from  any  original 
itow.*^""  patterns  in  nature,  who  will  but  reikd 
that  this  fort  of  complex  ideas  may  be 
made,  abftradted,  and  have  names  given  them,  and  fo 
a  fpecies  be  conftituted,  before  any  one  individual  of 
that  fpecies  ever  cxifted.  Who  can  doubt  but  the  ideas 
of  facrilege  or  adultery  might  be  framed  in  the  minds 
of  men,  and  have  names  given  them;  and  fo  thefe  fpe- 
cies of  mixed  modes  be  conftituted,  before  cither  of 
them  was  ever  committed :  and  might  be  as  well  dif- 
courfed  of  and  reafoned  about,  and  as  certain  truths 
difcovercd  of  them,  whilft  yet  they  had  no  being  but 
in  the  underftanding,  as  well  as  now,  that  rhcy  have 
but  too  frequently  a  real  cxiftence  ?  Whereby  it  is 
plain,  how  much  the  forts  of  mixed  modes  are  the 
creatures  of  the  underftanding,  where  they  have  a  be- 
ing as  fubfervicnt  to  all  the  ends  of  real  truth  and 
knowledge,  as  when  they  really  exift :  and  we  cannot 
doubt  but  lawmakers  have  often  made  laws  about  fpe- 
cies of  adlions,  which  were  only  the  creatures  of  their 
Own  underftandiiigs  ;  beings  that  had  no  other  exiftencc 
but  in  their  own  minds.  And  I  think  no-body  can 
deny,  but  that  the  refurredion  was  a  fpecies  of  mixed 
modes  in  the  mind,  before  it  really  exifted. 
InftancCTi  ^'  ^"    "^^    ^^^  ''°^    arbitrarily  thefe    ef- 

Wder,  Is-  fences  of  mixed  modes  arc  made  by  the 
ceft,  flab*  mind,  we  need  but  take  a  view  of  almoft 
■""S-  any  of  them.     A  little  looking  into  them 

■will  fatisfy  us,  that  it  is  the  mind  that  combines  feveral 
£:alCered  independent  ideas  into  one  complex  one,  and, 
by  the  common  name  it  gives  them,  makes  them  the 
cfflncc  of  a  certain  fpecies,  without  regulating  itfelf  by 
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any  conncxk)n  they  have  in  nature.  For  what  greater 
connexion  in  nature  has  the  idea  of  a  man^  than  the 
idea  of  a  (heep^  viith  killing;  that  this  is  made  a  par- 
ticular fpecies  of  aftion,  iignified  by  the  word  murder, 
and  the  other  not?  Or  what  union  is  there  in  nature 
between  the  idea  of  the  relation  of  a  father  with  kill* 
ing,  than  that  of  a  fon,  or  neighbour ;  that  thofe  are 
combined  into  one  complex  idea,  and  thereby  made  the 
offence  of  the  diflind  fpecies  parricide^  whilft  the  other 
make  no  dillind:  fpecies  at  all?  But  though  they  have 
made  killing  a  man's  father^  or  mother^  a  diftind  fpe- 
cies from  killing  his  fonj  or  daughter;  yet,  in  fome 
.other  cafes,  fon  and  daughter  are  taken  in  too,  as  well 
as  father  and  mother :  and  they  are  all  equally  compre- 
hended in  the  fame  fpecies,  as  in  that  of  inceft.  Thus 
the  mind  in  mixed  modes  arbitrarily  unites  into  com- 
plex ideas  fuch  as  it  finds  convenient;  whilft  others 
that  have  altogether  as  much  union  in  nature,  are  left 
loofe,  and  never  combined  into  one  idea,  becaufe  they 
have  no  need  of  one  name.  It  is  evident  then,  that  the 
mind  by  its  free  choice  gives  a  connexion  to  a  certain 
number  of  ideas,  which  in  nature  have  no  more  union 
with  one  another,  than  others  that  it  leaves  out :  why 
clfe  is  the  part  of  the  weapon,  the  beginnif;g  of  the 
wound  is  made  with,  taken  notice  of  to  make  the  dif- 
tincl  fpecies  called  (tabbing,  and  the  figure  and  matter 
of  the  weapon  left  out?  I  do  not  fay,  this  is  done 
without  reafon,  as  we  (hall  fee  more  by  and  by;  but 
this  I  fay,  that  it  is  done  by  the  free  choice  of  the 
mind,  purfuing  its  own  ends ;  and  that  therefore  thcfe 
fpecies  of  mixed  modes  are  the  worknianfhip  of  the 
undcrdanding:  and  there  is  nothing  more  evident,  than 
that,  for  the  moft  part,  in  the  framing  thcfe  ideas  the 
mind  fearches  not  its  patterns  in  nature,  aor  refers  the 
ideas  it  makes  to  the  real  exigence  of  things ;  but  puts 
fuch  together,  as  may  beft  fervc  its  own  purpofes,  with- 
out tying  itfelf  to  a  precife  imitation  ot  any  thing  that 
really  exifts. 

$.  7«  But  though  thefe  .complex  ideas.     But  ftill  fub* 
or  offences  of  mixed  modes,  depend  on  the    ^^'^^"^  ^^ 
mind,  and  are  ip«^de  by  it  with  great  liber-    {^^^^^ 
ty ;  yet  x\i^y  are  not  made  at  raadonv^  iixd^ 

Vol.  I.  Hh  >T^N» 
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jumbled  together  without  any  reafon  at  all.  Though 
thefe  complex  ideas  be  riot  always  copied  from  nature, 
yet  they  afe  always  fuitfefd  to  the  end  for  which  abftraft 
ideas  are  ttiadt:  and  though  they  be  combinations 
made  of  ideas  that  are  lobfe  crtough,  and  have  as  little 
union  in  themfelvcs,  ds  feveral  other  to  which  the 
mind  never  giVcs  a  conridxioh  thrtt  combines  them  into 
one  idea ;  yet  they  are  always  made  for  the  convenience 
of  communication,  which  is  the  chief  end  of  language. 
The  ufe  of  language  is  by  fhort  founds  to  fignify  with 
cafe  and  difpatch  general  conceptions :  wherein  not 
only  abundance  of  particulars  may  be  contained,  but 
alfo  a  gredt  variety  of  independent  ideas  collected  into 
torte  complex  orie.  In  the  making  therefore  of  the  fpe- 
cics  of  mixed  modes,  rrien  have  had  regard  only  to 
fuch  combinations  as  they  had  occafion  to  mention  one 
to  another.  Thofe  they  have  combined  into  diftindk 
complex  ideas,  and  given  names  to ;  whilfl:  others,  that 
in  nature  have  as  near  an  union,  are  left  loofe  and  unre- 
garded. For  to  go  no  farther  than  human  adions 
themfclves,  if  they  would  make  diftincl  abftracft  ideas 
of  all  the  varieties  might  be  obferved  in  them,  the 
number  muft  be  infinite,  and  the  memory  confounded 
with  thr  plenty,  as  well  as  overcharged  to  littlie  pur- 
pofe.  It  fufficcs,  that  men  make  and  name  fo  many 
complex  ideas  of  thefe  mixed  modes,  a&  they  find  they 
have  occafion  to  have  names  for,  in  the  ordinary  occur- 
rence of  their  afiairs.  If  they  join  to  the  idea  of  kill-  i 
ing  the  idea  of  father,  or  mother,  and  fo  make  a 
diftindl  fpccies  from  killing  a  man*s  fon  or  neighbour, 
it  is  becaufe  of  the  different  heinoufnefs  of  the  crime, 
and  the  diftindl  punifliment  is  due  to  the  murdering  a 
man's  father  and  mother,  different  from  what  ought  to 
be  inflifted  on  the  murder  of  a  fon  or  neighbour ;  and 
therefore  they  find  it  neceffary  to  mention  it  by  a  dif- 
tin(ft  name,  which  is  the  end  of  making  that  diftind 
combinatidrrC  But  though  the  ideas  of  mother  and 
daughter  arc  fo  differently  treated,  in  reference  to  the 
idea  of  killing,  that  the  one  is  joined  with  it,  to  make 
a  diftinLt  abftra<fl  idea  with  a  name,  and  fo  a  diftinft 
ijpecies,   and  the  other  not;   yet  in  refpedt  of  carnal 

taowlcdgc, 
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knowledge,  they  are  both  taken  in  under  incefl :  and 
that  ftill  for  the  fame  convenience  of  exprcfling  under 
one  name,  and  reckoning  of  one  fpecies,  fuch  unclean 
mixtures  as  have  a  peculiar  turpitude  beyond  others ; 
and  this  to  avoid  cicumlocutions  and  tedious  defcrip- 
tions. 

§.  8.  A  moderate  Ikill  in  different  Ian-    whereof  the 
guages  will  eafily  fatisfy  one  of  the  truth  of    intranflat- 
this,  it  being  fo  obvious  to  obferve  great  ftore    able  words 
of  words  in  one  language,  which  have  not    Wu^^^iL 
any  that  anfwer  them  in  another.     Which    arc  a  proof, 
plainly  Ihows,  that  thofe  of  one  country, 
by  their  cuftoms  and  manner  of  life,  have  found  occa- 
Jion  to  make  feveral  complex  ideas,  and  given  names 
to  them,  which  others  never  colle6ted  into  fpecific  ideas- 
This  could  not  have  happened,  if  thefe  fpecies  were 
the  fteady  workmanlhip  of  nature,  and  not  colledions 
made  and  abftrafted  by  the  mind,  in  order  to  naming^ 
and  for  the  convenience  of  communication.    The  terms 
of  our  law,  which  are  not  empty  founds,  will  hardly 
find  words  that  anfwer  them  in  the  Spanifli  or  Italian, 
no  fcanty  languages ;    much  Icfs,  I  think,  could  any 
One  tranflate  them  into  the  Caribbec  or  Weftoe  tongues ; 
and  the  Verfura  of  the  Romans,  or  Corban  of  the  Jews, 
have  no  words  in  other  languages  to  anfwer  them  :  the 
reafon  whereof  is  plain,  from  what  has  been  faid^     Nay, 
if  we  look  a  little  more  nearly  into  this  matter,  and 
exadtly  compare  different  languages,  we  {hall  find,  that 
though  they  have  words  which  in  tranflations  and  dic- 
tionaries arc  fuppofed  to  anfwer  one  another,  yet  there 
is  fcarce  one  of  ten  amongft  the  names  of  complex  ideas, 
efpecially  of  mixed  modes,  that  (lands  for  the  fame  prc- 
cife  idea,  which  the  word  does  that  in  diftionaries  it  is 
rendered  by.     There  are  no  ideas  more  common,  and 
lefs  compounded,  than  the  meafures  of  time,  extenfion, 
and  weight,  and  the  Latin  names,  hora,  pes,  libra,  are 
without  difficulty  rendered  by  the  Englifh  names,  hour, 
foot,  and  pound :  but  yet  there  is  nothing  more  evident, 
than  that  the  ideas  a  Roman  annexed  to  thefe  Latin 
names,  were  very  far  different  from  thofe  which  anEnglifh- 
man  expreffes  by  thofe  Englifti  ones.     And  if  cither  of 
-      -  Hh2  vWi^ 


thcfe  fhould  make  ufe  of  ihc  meafures  chat  ihofe  of  the 
other  language  ddigaed  by  their  names,  be  vtouid  be 
quite  out  in  liis  account.  Thefe  are  too  fenfible  proofs 
lo  be  doubted ;  and  we  lliall  find  this  much  more  fo, 
■  in  the  names  of  more  abftraCl:  and  compounded  ideas, 
fuch  as  arc  the  greatcft  part  of  thofe  which  makeup 
moral  difcourfes:  whofe  names,  when  men  eome  cu- 
riouny  to  compare  with  thofe  ihey  are  trandated  into, 
in  other  languages,  they  will  find  very  few  of  them  ex- 
adly  to  corrcfpond  in  the  whole  exttm  of  their  fignifi- 
cations. 

Thbfliows  5-  9*  "^^^  reafon  why  I  uke  fo  particular 

rpeciutobe  notice  of  this,  is,  that  we  may  not  be  mif- 
ma^for  taken  about  genera  and  fpecies,  and  their 

rommunio*  cffences.  as  if  they  were  things  regularly 
and  conl^antly  made  by  nature,  and  had  3 
real  exigence  in  things ;  when  they  appear,  upon  a 
more  wary  furvcy,  to  be  nothing  elfe  but  an  artifice  of 
the  underftanding,  for  the  eaficr  lignifying  fuch  collec- 
tions of  ideas,  as  it  fiiould  often  have  occailon  to  com- 
municate by  one  general  term:  under  which  divert 
particulars,  as  far  forth  as  they  agreed  to  that  abftrad 
idea,  might  be  comprehended.  And  if  the  doubtful 
fignification  of  the  word  fpecies  may  make  it  found 
harfli  to  fomc,  that  I  fay  the  fpecies  of  mixed  modes 
arc  made  by  the  underftanding ;  yet,  I  think,  it  can 
by  no-body  be  denied,  that  it  is  the  mind  makes  thofc 
abftrad  complex  ideas,  to  which  fpecific  names  aw 
given.  And  if  it  be  true,  as  it  is,  that  the  mind 
makes  the  patterns  for  forting  and  naming  of  things,  I 
leave  it  to  be  confidcrcd  who  makes  the  boundaries  of 
the  fort  or  fpecies;  finccwith  me  fpecies. and  fort  have 
no  other  difference  than  that  of  a  Latin  and  EngUIli 
idiom. 

In  mixed  $•  i<>-  The  near  relation  that  there  is 

modts it'll  between  fpecies,  elTences,  and  their  general 
the  name  name,  at  leaft  in  mixed  modes,  wilt  farther 

Inat  ties  rhe  .  /-  1  >         ■      ■       1 

combinaiion  appear,  when  we  confider  that  it  is  the 
logeiher, ind  name  that  feemi  to  preferve  thofe  elTenccs, 
^i^|^«  «■  and  give  them  their  lafting  duration.  For 
?*'*^  the  connexion  between  the  loofc  parts  of 

Chofc 
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thofe  complex  ideas  being  made  by  the  mind»  this 
union,  which  has  no  particular  foundation  in  naturCj 
would  ccafe  again,were  there  not  fomething  that  didj 
as  it  were,  hold  it  together,  and  keep  the  parts  frorii 
fcattcring^  Though  therefore  it  be  the  mind  that 
makes  the  colledlion,  k  is  the  name  which  is  as  it  were 
the  knot  that  ties  them  faft  together.  What  a  vaft  va- 
riety of  different  ideas  does  the  word  triumphus  hold 
together,  and  deliver  to  us  as  one  fpecies  ?  Had  this 
name  been  never  made,  or  quite  loft,  we  might,  ,n6 
doubt,  have  had  defcriptions  of  what  paiTed  in  that  fa* 
iemnity :  but  yet,  I  think,  that  which  holds  thofc  dtf- 
ferent  parts  together,  in  the  unity  of  one  complex  idc;a, 
is  that  very  word  annexed  to  it ;  without  which  the  fe- 
deral parts  of  that  would  no  more  be  thought  to  make 
one  thing,  than  any  other  (how,  which  having  never 
been  made  but  once,  had  never  been  united  into  one 
complex  idea,  under  one  denomination.  How  mucti 
therefore,  in  mixed  modes,  the  unity  necelTary  to  any 
.efTence  depends  on  the  mind,  and  how  much  the  conti- 
nuation and  fixing  of  that  unity  depends  on  the  name  in 
common  ufe  annexed  to  it«  I  leave  to  be  confidered  by 
thofe  who  look  upon  etfenccs  and  fpecies  as  real  efta^ 
blifhed  things  in  nature. 

$.  II.  Suitable  to  this,  we  find,  that  men  fpeaking 
of  mixed  modes,  feldom  imagine  or  take  any  other  for 
fpecies  of  them,  but  fuch  as  arc  fet  out  by  name  ?  bc- 
jCaufe  they  being  of  man's  making  only,  in  order  to 
naming,  no  fuch  fpecies  are  taken  notice  of,  or  fuppo* 
fed  to  be,  unlefs  a  name  be  joined  to  it,  as  the  fign  of 
xnan's  having  combined  into  one  idea  feveral  Too(e 
ones ;  and  by  that  name  giving  a  lafting  union  to  the 
parts,  jvliich  could  otherwife  ceafe  to  have  any,  as  foon 
as  the  nii.nd  laid  by  that  abltrai^  idesf,  and  ceafed  ad^z- 
ally  to  think  .on  it.  But  when  a  name  is  once  annexed 
to  it,  wherein  the  parts  of  that  complex  idea  have  a 
fettled  and  permanent  union  ;  then  is  the  efTence  as  it 
w^ere  eftablifhed,  and  the  fpecies  looked  on  as  compleat« 
For  to  what  purpofe  fhould  the  memory  charge  itfelf 
with  fuch  compofitions,  unlefs  it  were  by  abftradion  to 
ft^lkb  them  general  ?  And  to  what  puroof^  Xt\Ak&  \Jcnkws. 
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general,  unlefs  it  were  that  they  might  have  general 
names,  for  the  convenience  of  difcourfe  and  commu- 
nication? Thus  we  fee,  that  killing  a  man  with  a 
•fword  or  a  hatchet,  are  looked  on  a$  no  diftindt  fpecies 
of  action:  but  if  the  point  of  the  fword  firft  enter  the 
body,  it  pafles  for  a  diftindt  fpecies,  where  it  has  a 
diftincft  name ;  as  in  England,  in  whofe  language  it  is 
called  ftabbing :  but  in  another  country,  where  it  has 
*not  happened  to  be  fpecificd  under  a  peculiar  name,  it 
pafles  not  for  a  diftindt  fpecies.  But  in  the  fpecies  of 
'cfbrporeal  fubftances,  though  it  be  the  mind  that  makes 
the-Tiominal  eflcnce;  yet  lince  thofe  ideas  which  are 
CDlDbinccl  in  it  are  fuppofed  to  have  an  union  in*  na- 
•tgrc,,  whether  the  mind  joins  them  or  no,  therefore 
thofc  are  looked  on  as  diftinft  names,  without  any 
operation  of  the  mind,  either  abftradting  or  giving  a 
n^mc  to  that  complex  idea. 

FoftKcori-  '  §.  12.  Conformable  alfo  to  what  has 
•gifials  of  been  faid,  concerning  the  eflences  of  the 
mod^  we  fp^cies  of  mixed  modes,  that  they  are  the 
look  no  far-  Creatures  of  the  underftanding,  rather  than 
thcr  than  the  the  works  of  nature :  conformable,  I  fay, 
^P^r^^^^^  to  this,  we  find  that  their  names  lead  our 
ihcm  to  be  thoughts  to  the  mind,  and  no  farther, 
the  work-  When  we  fpeak  of  juftice,  or  gratitude,  we 
inanfhipof  frame  to  ourfelves  no  imagination  of  any 
ftanding^'  thing  exifting,  which  we  would  conceive; 
^'  but  our  thoughts  terminate  in  the  abflract 

ideas  of  thofe  virtues,  and  look  not  farther :  as  they 
do,  when  wc  fpeak  of  a  horfc,  or  iron,  whofe  fpecific 
ideas  we  confidcr  not,  as  barely  in  the  mind,  but  as  in 
things  themfclvcs,  which  aflwd  the  original  patterns 
of  thofe  ideas.  But  in  mixed  modes,  at  leaft  the  mod 
confiderable  parts  of  them,  which  arc  moral  beings, 
wc  confider  the  original  patterns  as  being  in  the  mind; 
and  to  thofe  wc  refer  for  the  diftinguifhing  of  parti- 
cular beings  under  names.  And  hence  I  think  it  is, 
that  thefe  eflences  of  the  fpecies  of  mixed  modes  arc 
by  a  more  particular  name  called  notions,  as,  by  a 
peculiar  right,  appertaining  to  the  underftanding. 
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§.  13.  Hence  likewife  wc  may  learn,  why     Tlieir  being 
the   complex    ideas   of   mixed   modes   are     made  by  the 
commonly  more  compounded  and  decom-     wn^^^^and-  > 
pounded>  than  thofe  of  natural  fubftances.     mfterns 
Becaufc  they  being  the  workmanlhip**  of  the     (bows  the 
underftanding,  purfuingonly  its  own  ends,     reafon  why 
and  the  conveniency  of  exprefTing  in  fliort     comi^nd- 
thofe  ideas  it  would  make  known  to  ano-    cd. 
ther,  it  does  with  great  liberty  unite  often 
into  one  abftradl  idea  things  that  in  their  nature  have 
no  coherence ;  and  fo,  under  one  term,  bundle  together 
a  great   variety   of   compounded  and   decompounded 
ideas.     Thus  the  name  of  proceflion,  what  a  great  mix- 
ture of  independent  ideas  of  perfons,  habits,  tapers, 
orders,  motions,  founds,  does  it  contain  in  that  com- 
plex one,  which  the  mind  of  man  has  arbitrarily  put 
together,  to  exprefs  by  that  one  name?   Whereas  the 
complex  ideas   of  the  forts  of  fubftances   are  vifually 
made  up  of  only  a  fmall  number  of  fimple  ones ;  an4 
in   the  fpecies  of  animals,  thefe  two,  viz.  fhape  and 
voice,  commonly  make  the  whole  nominal  eflence. 

§.  14.  Another  thing  we  may  obferve    Names  of 
from  \yhat  has  been  faid,  is,  that  the  names     mixed  modct 
of  mixed  modes  always  lignify  (when  they    fo"ii^*^*l 
have  any  determined  fignification)  the  real     cifenccs. 
clTenccs  of  their  fpecies.     For  thefe  abftraA 
ideas  being  the  workmanfhip  of  the  mind,  and  not  re-» 
ferred  to  the  real  exjftence  of  things,  there  is  no  fup-» 
pofition  of  any  thing  more  Cgnified  by  that  name,  buc 
barely  that  complex  idea  the  mind  itfelf  has  formed, 
which  is  all  it  would  have  exprefled  by  it :  and  is  that 
on  which  all  the  properties  of  the  fpecies  depend,  and 
from  which  alone  tney  all  flow :  and  fo'  in  thefe  thd 
real  and  nominal  eflence  is  the  fame;  wriich  of  what 
concernment  it  is  to  the  certain  knowledge  of  general 
truth,  we  (hall  fee  hereafter,  '  : 

5,  15.  This  alfo  may  (how  us  the  rca-  WhytT^dp  " 
fon,  why  for  the  moft  part  the  nanies  of  names  ik  - 
mixed  modes  are  got,  before  the  ideas  ^hey  ^*'^1!^ 
ftand  for  are  perfeclly  known.  Btcaufc  i4^_^ 
i;herc  being  ro  fpecies  of  thefe  ordinarily  ''][ 

^         *  Hh4    • •*    tikeh 
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1  taken  notice  of,  but  what  have  names ;  and  thofc  fpc- 
Lcies,  or  rather  their  elTences,  being  abUraci  compic): 
I    ideas  made  arbitrarily  by  the  mind  ;  it  is  convenient,  if 
I    rot  ncceflary,  to  know  the  names,  before  one  endea- 
vour to  frame  thcfe  complex  ideas  :  unlcfs  a  man  will 
fill  his  head  with  a  company  of  abftrad  complex  ideas, 
which  others  having  no  names  for,  he  has  nothing  to 
do  with,  but  to  lay  by  and  forget  again.     I  confcfs, 
that  in  the  beginning  of  languages  it  was  nciefTary  to 
have  the  idea,  before  one  gave  it  the  name  :  and  fo  it 
is  ftill,  where  making  a  new  complex  idea,  one  alfo,  by 
giving  it  a  new  name,  makes  a  new  word.     Bui  this 
concerns  not    languages   made,    which  have  generally 
I     pretty  well  provided  for  ideas,   which  ntcn  have  frc- 
I     qucnt  otcafion  to  have  and  communicate  ;  and  in  fuch, 
f    ]  a(k,    whetlicT  it  be  not  the  ordinary  method,   that 
children  learn  i!t'  names  of  ntixed  modes,  before  they 
have  their  ideas  ?  What  one  of  a  thoufand  ever  frames 
the  abllraCt  idtas  of  glory  and  ambition,  before  he  has 
heard  the  names  of  thtni?   In  fimple  ideas  and  fub- 
(lanccs  1  f;rant  it  n  otherwife  ;  which  being  fuch  ideas 
'     as  have  a  rial  exigence  and  union  in  nature,  the  idea* 
and  names  arc  got  one  l^eforc  the  other,  as  it  happens. 
Reiffnof  §•  '6.  What  has  been  faid  here  of  mixed 

mybringfi)  modcs,  is  with  ver}- little  difl'ercnce  appli- 
larjfon  liu*  cable  alfo  to  relations;  which,  lince  every 
■"  '^  '  man  himfelf  may  obfcrve,  I  may  fpare  my- 

fclf  the  pains  to  enlarge  on:  efpecially,  fince  what  I 
have  here  faid  concerning  words  in  this  third  book, 
will  poffibiy  be  thought  by  fome  to  be  much  more 
than  what  fo  flight  a  fubjecft  required.  1  allow  it  might 
be  brought  into  a  narrower  compafs :  but  I  was  willing 
to  ftay  my  reader  on  an  argument  that  appears  to  me 
new,  and  a  little  out  of  the  way,  f  I  am  fure  it  is  one 
I  thought  not  of  when  I  began  to  write]  that  by  fearch- 
ing  it  to  the  bottom,  and  turning  it  on  every  fide, 
fonw  part  or  other  might  meet  with  every  one's 
thoughts,  and  give  occafion  to  the  mofl:  avcrfe  or 
i«!gligent  to  refiedt  on  a  general  mifcarriage  1  which, 
though  of  great  confcquence,  is  little  taken  notice  of. 
When  it  is  confidcted  i»,hav  a  judder  is  made  about 
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cflences;  and  how  much  all  forts  of  knowledge,  dif- 
courfe,  and  converfation  are  pcftered  and  difordercd 
by  the  carelefs  and  confufcd  ufe  and  application  of 
words,  it  will  perhaps  be  thought  worth  while  tho- 
roughly to  lay  it  open.  And  I  ihall  be  pardoned  if  \ 
have  dwelt  long  on  an  argumept  which  I  think  there*. 
fore  needs  to  be  inculcated ;  becaufe  the  faults,  men 
are  ufually  guilty  of  in  this  kind,  are  not  only  the 
greatcft  hindrances  of  true  knowledge,  but  are  fo  well 
thought  of  as  to  pafs  for  it.  Men  would  often  fee 
whspit  a  fmall  pittance  of  reafon  and  truth,  or  poflibly 
none  at  all,  is  mixed  with  thofe  huffing  opinions  they 
are  fwelled  with,  if  they  would  but  look  beyond 
faihionable  founds,  and  obferve  what  ideas  are,  or  are 
not  comprehended  uhder  thofe  words  with  which  they 
are  fo  armed  at  all  points,  and  with  which  they  fo 
confidently  lay  about  them.  I  (liall  imagine  I  have 
done  fome  fervice  to  truth,  peace,  and  learning,  if, 
by  any  enlargement  on  this  fubjedt,  I  can  make  men 
refledl  on  their  own  ufe  of  language;  and  give  them 
reafon  to  fufpedt,  that  fince  it  is  frequent  for  others,  it 
may  alfo  be  poflible  for  them  to  have  fometimes  very 
good  and  approved  wordis  in  their  mouths  and  writings, 
with  very  uncertain,  little,  or  no  fignification.  And 
therefore  it  is  not  unreafonable  for  them  to  be  wary 
herein  themfelves,  and  not  to  be  unwilling  to  have  them 
examined  by  others.  With  this  defign  therefore  I 
Ihall  go  on  with  what  I  have  farther  to  fay  concerning 
this  matter. 


CHAP.     VI. 

Of  the  Names  of  Suhjlances. 


§.  4.  ^TT^HE    common    names  of  fub-  xhcconw 

j^     ftances,  as  well  as  other  general  mbn  namei 

terms,   itand  for  forts;   which  is   nothing  of  fubftancci 

clfe  but  the  being  made  figns  of  fuch  com-  ^""^  ^^^ 

piex  ideas^  wherein  fevcral  particular  fub^  ^^^ 


^^XiK.^*^ 
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llanccs  do,  or  might  agree,  by  virtue  of  which  they 
are  capable  of  being  comprehended  in  one  common 
conception,  and  fignified  by  one  name.  I  fay,  do  or 
might  agree  :  for  though  there  be  but  one  fun  exilling 
in  the  world,  yet  the  idea  of  it  being  abftraded,  fo  that 
more  fubftanccs  (if  there  were  feveral}  might  each  agree 
in  it  i  it  is  as  much  a  fort,  as  if  there  were  as  many 
funs  as  there  are  ftars.  They  want  not  their  reafons 
who  think  there  are^  and  that  each  fixed  ftar  would 
anfwer  the  idea  the  name  fun  (lands  for,  to  one  who  was 
placed  in  a  due  diftance ;  which,  by  the  way,  may  fliow 
us  how  much  the  forts,  or,  if  you  pleafe,  genera  and 
fpecies  of  things  (for  thofe  Latin  terms  lignify  to  mc  no 
more  than  the  Englifh  word  fort)  depend  on  fuch  collec- 
tions of  ideas  as  men  have  made,  and  not  on  the  real 
nature  of  things  ;  fincc  it  is  hot  impoflible  but  that,  in 
propriety  of  fpcech,  that  might  be  a  fun  to  one^  which 
is  a  ftar  to  another. 

The  eflcncc  §.  2.  The  meafure  and  boundary  of  each 

ofcachfortis  fort,  or  fpecies,  whereby  it  is  conftituted 
^cabftraa       |.|^^j  particular  fort,  and  diftinguifhed  from 

others,  is  that  we  call  its  effencc,  which  is 
nothing 'but  that  abftradt  idea  to  which  the  name  is 
annexed  :  fo  that  every  thing  contained  in  that  idea  is 
eflential  to  that  fort.  This,  though  it  be  all  the  eflTence 
of  natural  fubftances  that  we  know,  or  by  which  we 
diftinguifli  them  into  forts  ;  yet  I  call  it  by  a  peculiar 
name,  the  nominal  eflTence,  to  diftinguifli  it  from  the 
real  conftitution  of  fubllanccs,  upon  which  depends 
this  nominal  eflTence,  and  all  the  properties  of  that 
fort ;  which  therefore,  as  has  been  faid,  may  be  called 
the  real  eflence:  v.  g.  the  nominal  eflTence  of  gold  is 
that  complex  idea  the  word  gold  ftands  for,  let  it  be, 
for  inftance,  a  body  yellow,  of  a  certain  weight,  maU 
kable,  fufible,  and  fixed.  But  the  real  eflcncc  is  the 
conftitution  of  the  infenfible  parts  of  that  body,  on 
which  thofe  qualities  and  all  the  other  properties  of 
gold  depend.  How  far  thefe  two  arc  different,  though 
they  are  both  called  eflTence,  is  obvious  at  firrt  fight  to 
difcovcn 
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§.  3.  For  though  perhaps  voluntary  mo-  The  nominal 
tion,  with  fenfe  and  res^fon,  joined  to  a  and  real  cf. 
body  of  a  certain  ftiape,  be  the  complex  ^^"^cdife- 
idea  to  which  I,  and  others,  annex  the  name 
man,  and  fo  be  the  nominal  cflence  of  the  fpecies  fa 
called  ;  yet  nobody  will  fay  that  complex  idea  is  the  real 
elfence  and  fource  of  all  thofe  operations  which  arc  to 
be  found  in  anv  individual  of  that  fort.  The  founda- 
tion  of  all  thofc  qualities,  which  arc  the  ingredients 
of  our  complex  idea,  is  fomething  quite  different:  and 
had  wc  fuch  a  knowledge  of  thaf  conftitfition  of  man, 
from  which  his  faculties  of  moving,  fenfation,  and 
reafoning,  and  other  powers  flow,  and  on  which  his  fo 
regular  (hape  depends,  as  it  is  poflibie  angels  have,  and 
it  is  certain  his  Maker  has?  we  Ihould  have  a  quite 
other  idea  of  his  eflence  than  what  now  is  contained  in 
our  definition  of  that  fpecies,  be  it  what  it  will :  and 
our  idea  of  any  individual  man  would  be  as  far  different 
.from  what  it  is  now,  as  is  his  who  knows  all  the  fprings 
and  wheels  and  other  contrivances  within,  of  the  famous 
clock  at  Stralburgh,  from  that  which  a  gazing  coun- 
tryman has  for  it,  who  barely  fees  the  motion  of  the 
hand,  and  hears  the  clock  ftrike,  and  obferves  only 
fome  of  the  outward  appearances. 

§.  4.  That  eflence,  in  the  ordinary  ufe  xt  i^-  r 
of  the  w^ord,  relates  to  forts;  and  that  it  fcmiartoln- 
is  confidered  in  particular  beings  no  far-  dividuals. 
ther  than  as  they  are  ranked  into  forts ; 
appears  from  hence :  that  take  bur  away  the  abftraft 
ideas,  by  which  we  fort  individuals,  and  rank  them 
under  common  names,  and  then  the  thought  of  any 
thing  eflential  to  any  of  them  inftantly  vaniflfies ;  wc 
have  no  notion  of  the  one  without  the  other ;  which 
plainly  (hows  their  relation.  It  is  neceflary  for  mc 
to  be  as  I  am ;  God  and  nature  has  made  me  fo :  but 
there  is  nothing  I  have  is  eflfential  to  me.  An  accident, 
or  difcafe,  may  very  much  alter  my  cojour,  or  ihape; 
a  fever,  or  fall,  may  take  iway  my  rcafon  or  memory, 
or  both,  and  an  apoplexy  leave  neither  fenfe  nor  un- 
dcrftanding,  no  nor  life.  Other  creatures  of  my  Ihapc 
iTiay  be  made  with  more  apd  better^  or  fewer  and  worfc 
1  i^^oiJxv:.^ 
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faculties  than  I  have ;  and  others  may  have  rcafon  and 
fenfe  in  a  Ihape  and  body  very  different  from  mine. 
None  of  thefe  are  cflential  to  the  one,  or  the  other,  or 
to  any  individual  whatever,  till  the  mind  refers  it  to 
fome  fort  or  fpecies  of  things  ;  and  then  prefently,  ac- 
cording to  the  abftraL^  idica  of  that  fort,  fomething  is 
found  effential.  Let  any  one  examine  his  Qwn  thoughts, 
and  he  will  find  that  as  foon.  as  he  fuppofes  or'fpeaks 
of  eflfential,  the  confideration  of  fome  fpecies,  or  the 
complex  idea,  fignified  by  fome  general  name,  conief 
into  his  mind  :  and  it  is  in  reference  to  that,  that  this 
or  that  quality  is  faid  to  be  effential.  So  that  if  it  be 
afked,  whether  it  be  eflential  to  me  or  any  other  partis 
cular  corporeal  being  to  have  rcafon  ?  I  fay  no ;  no 
more  than  it  is  effential  to  this  white  thing  I  write  01^ 
to  have  words  in  it.  But  if  that  particular  beirtg  be  to 
be  counted  of  the  fort  man,  and  to  have  the  name  man 
given  it,  then  reafon  is  effential  to  it,  fuppofing  reafoi> 
to  be  a  part  of  the  complex  idea  the  name  man  (lands 
for  :  as  it  is  eflential  to  this  thing  I  write  on  to  contain 
words,  if  I  will  give  it  the  name  treatife,  and  rank  it 
under  that  fpecies.  So  that  effential,  and  not  effential, 
relate  only  to  our  abftrad  ideas,  and  the  names  an- 
nexed to  them :  which  amounts  to  no  more  but  thiS| 
that  whatever  particular  thing  has  not  in  it  thofc  qua- 
lities, which  are  contained  in  the  abflradt  idea,  which 
any  general  term  flands  for,  cannot  be  ranked  under 
that  fpecies,  nor  be  called  by  that  name,  fincc  that  ab- 
draft  idea  is  the  very  effence  of  that  fpecies. 

§.  5.  Thus  if  the  idea  of  body,  with  fome  people, 
be  bare  extenfion  or  fpace,  then  folidity  is  not  cffentiaj 
to  body :  if  others  make  the  idea,  to  which  they  give 
the  name  body,  to  be  folidity  and  cxtenfion,  then  foli- 
dity is  effential  to  body.  That  therefore,  and  that 
alone,  is  confidercd  as  effential,  which  make^  a  part  of 
the  complex  idea  the  name  of  a  fort  (lands  for,  without 
which  no  particular  thing  <:an  be  reckoned  of  that  fort, 
nor  be  intitled  to  that  name.  Should  there  be  found  2^ 
parcel  of  matter  that  had  all  the  other  qualities  that  aye 
in  iron,  but  wanted  obedience  to  the  loaddone;  ancj 
would  neither  be  d»Nva  b^  \t>  xy^x  i^wc^^  dvtedioa 
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from  it;  would  any  one  qucftion,  whether  it  wanted 
any  thing  cflTential  ?  It  would  be  abfurd  to  aik.  Whe- 
ther a  thing  really  cxifting  wanted  any  thing  elfcntial  to 
it.  Or,  could  it  be  demanded^  Whether  this  vnade  an 
ciTential  or  fpecific  difference  or  no;  lince  we  have  no 
other  meafure  of  eflential  or  fpecific,  but  our  abftra<^ 
ideas  ?  And  to  talk  of  fpecific  differences  in  nature, 
without  reference  to  general  ideas  and  names,  is  to  talk 
unintelligibly.  For  I  would  alk  any  one.  What  is  fuf- 
ficient  to  make  an  eflential  difference  in  natjre,  be- 
tween any  two  particular  beings,  without  an/  regard 
had  to  fome  abfiradl  idea,  which  is  looked  upon  as  the 
clTencc  and  ftandard  of  a  fpecies  ?  All  fuch  patterns  and 
ilandards  being  quite  laid  afide,  particular  beings,  con- 
fidered  barely  in  thcmfclvcs,  will  be  found  to  have  all 
their  qualities  equally  elfcntial ;  and  every  thing,  in 
each  individual,  will  be  elfential  to  it,  or,  which  is 
more,  nothing  at  all.  For  though  it  may  be  reafonable 
to  afk,  Whether  obeying  the  magnet  be  eiTential  to 
iron  ?  yet,  I  think,  it  is  very  improper  and  infignifi- 
cant  to  afk.  Whether  it  be  effential  to  the  particular 
parcel  of  matter  I  cut  my  pen  with,  without  confider- 
ing  it  under  the  name  iron,  or  as  being  of  a  certain 
fpecies?  And  if,  as  has  beefi  faid,  our  abftradi  ideas, 
which  have  names  annexed  to  them,  arc  the  boundaries 
of  fpecies,  nothing  can  Ije  elfcntial  but  what  i3  contained 
in  thofe  ideas* 

§.  6.  It  is  true,  I  have  often  mentioned  a  real  ef- 
fence,  diftindt  in  fubftanccs  from  ihofe  abftrad  ideas  oif 
them,  which  I  call  their  noninal  ellence.  By  this  real 
cflence  I  mean  the  real  contitution  of  any  thing,  which 
is  the  foundation  of  all  thofe  properties  that  are  com- 
bined in,  and  txc  conllantty  found  to  co-exiH  with  the 
nominal  eflence ;  that  particular  conftitution  which 
every  thing  has  within  itfelf,  without  any  relation  to 
any  thing  without  it.  But  elfence,  even  in  this  fenfe, 
relates  to  a  fort,  and  fupp)fes  a  fpecies ;  for  being  that 
real  conftitution,  on  whidi  the  properties  depend,  it 
necclfarily  fuppofes  a  fort  of  things,  properties  belong- 
ing only  to  fpecies,  and  mt  to  individuals;  v.  g.  fup* 
pofmg  the  nominal  elTenccof  gold  to  be  a  body  of  fuch 

a  peculiar 
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a  peculiar  colour  and  weight,  with  malleability  and  fu- 
fibility,  the  real  eiTence  is  that  conftitution  of  the  pans 
of  matter,  on  which  thcfc  qualities  and  their  union 
depend;  and  is  alfo  the  foiindatioR  of  its  folubility  in 
aqua  regia  and  other  properties  accompanying  that 
complex  idea.  Here  are  elTeiKcs  and  properties,  but 
all  upon  fuppofition  of  a  fort,  or  general  abtlracl  idea, 
which  is  confidcred  as  immutable:  but  there  is  no 
individual  parcel  of  matter,  to  which  any  of  thcfc  qua- 
lities arc  fo  annexed,  as  to  be  eflential  to  it,  or  infepa- 
mblc  from  it.  That  which  is  elTential  belongs  to  it  as 
a  condition,  whereby  it  is  of  this  or  that  fort :  but  take 
away  the  confidcration  of  its  being  ranked  under  the 
name  of  fonie  abdrai^  idea,  and  then  there  is  nothing 
ncccfTary  to  it,  nothing  infeparabic  from  it.  Indeed, 
as  to  the  real  ciTenccs  of  fubftanccs,  we  only  fuppofc 
their  be;ng,  without  precifcly  knowing  what  they  arc; 
but  that  which  annexes  them  ftill  to  the  fpecics,  is  the 
nominal  clfencc,  of  which  they  are  the  fuppofcd  foun- 
dation and  caufc. 

The  nominil  §■  7-  The  next  thing  to  be  confidcred, 
cfTcncc  is,    by  which  of  thofe  elTences    it    is  that 

bounds  ihe  fubftances  are  determined  into  forts,  or  fpe- 
^""'  cies  J  and  that,  it  is  evident,  is  by  the  no- 

minal efTcnce.  For  it  is  that  alone  that  the  name, 
which  is  the  mark  of  the  fort,  fignifies.  It  is  impofli- 
ble  therefore  that  any  ihinj  fhould  determine  the  forts 
of  things,  which  we  rank  under  general  names,  but 
that  idea  which  that  name  is  defigned  as  a  mark  for; 
which  is  that,  as  has  been  fliown,  which  we  call  nomi- 
nal elTcnce.  Why  do  we  fiy,  this  is  a  horfe,  and  that 
a  mule ;  this  is  an  animal,  that  an  herb?  How  comes 
any  particular  thing  to  be  of  this  or  that  fort,  but  bc- 
caufe  it  has  that  nominal  ellrncc,  or,  which  is  all  one, 
agrees  to  that  abllrad  idea  that  name  is  annexed  to! 
And  I  defire  any  one  but  to  lefleCt  on  his  own  thoughts, 
when  he  hears  or  fpeaks  any  of  thofe,  or  other  names 
of  fubrtances,  to  know  what  fort  of  cflences  they  ftand 
for. 

§.  8.  And  that  the  fpccic<  of  things  to  us  are  no- 
thing  bqt  the  ranking  themunder  dilliiiift  names,  ac- 
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cording  to  the  complex  ideas  in  us,  and  not  according 
to  precife,  diftind,  real  effences  in  them;  is  plain  from 
hence,  that  we  find  many  of  the  individuals  that  arc 
ranked  into  one  fort,  called  by  one  common  name,  and 
fo  received  as  being  of  one  fpecies,  have  yet  qualities 
depending  on  their  real  conftitutions,  as  far  different 
one  from  another,  as  from  others,  from  which  they  are 
accounted  to  differ  fpecifically.  This,  as  it  is  eafy  to 
be  obferved  by  all  who  have  to  do  with  natural  bodies ; 
fo  chemifts  efpecially  are  often,  by  fad  experience, 
convinced  of  it,  when  they,  fometimes  in  vain,  feek 
for  the  fame  qualities  in  one  parcel  of  fulphur,  anti- 
mony or  vitriol,  which  they  have  found  in  others.  For 
though  they  are  bodies  of  the  fame  fpecies,  having  the 
fame  nominal  effence,  under  the  fame  name;  yet  do 
they  often,  upon  fevere  ways  of  examination,  betray 
qualities  fo  different  one  from  another,  as  to  fruftratc 
the  expeftation  and  labour  of  very  wary  chemifts.  But 
if  things  were  diftinguiftied  into  fpecies,  according  to 
their  real  eflences,  it  would  be  as  impoflible  to  find 
different  properties  in  any  two  individual  fubftances  of 
the  fame  fpecies,  as  it  is  to  find  different  properties  in 
two  circles,  or  two  equilateral  triangles.  That  is  pro- 
perly the  effence  to  us,  which  determines  every  parti- 
cular to  this  or  that  claflis ;  or,  which  is  the  fame 
thing,  to  this  or  that  general  name :  and  what  can  that 
be  elfe,  but.  that  abftradt  idea,  to  which  that  name  is 
annexed  ?  and  fo  has,  in  truth,  a  reference,  not  fo 
much  to  the  being  of  particular  things,  as  to  their  ge- 
neral denominations. 

§.  9.  Nor  indeed  can  we  rank  and  fort     Not  the  lak 
things,  and  confequently  (which  is  the  end     cflcncc, 
of  forting)  denominate  them  by  their  real     ^^^"chwe 

.^-^  Know  not 

effences,  becaufe  we  know  them  not.  Our 
faculties  carry  us  no  farther  towards  the  knowledge  and 
diftinftion  of  fubftances,  than  a  colledlion  of  thofe 
fenlible  ideas  which  we  obferve  in  them ;  which,  how- 
ever made  with  the  greateft  diligence  and  exadnefs  we 
are  capable  of,  yet  is  more  remote  from  the  true  inter- 
nil  conftitution,  from  which  thofe  qualities  flow,  than, 
^  I  faidj  a  countryman's  idea  is  from  ibc  inward  con- 
trivance 
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trivance  of  that  famous  clock  at  Strafburghj  whereof 
he  only  fees  the  outward  figure  and  motions.  There  is 
not  fo  contemptible  a  plant  or  animal^  that  does  not 
confound  the  moft  enlarged  underftanding.  Though 
the  familiar  ufe  of  things  about  us  take  off  our  wpnder; 
yet  it  cures  not  our  ignorance.  When  we  come  to  ex- 
amine the  ftones  we  tread  on,  or  the  iron  we  daily  han- 
dle, we  prefently  find  we  know  not  their  make»  and 
can  give  no  reafon  of  the  different  qualities  we  find  in 
them.  It  is  evident  the  internal  con(liuit%n»  whereon 
their  properties  depend,  is  unknown  to  us.  For  to  go 
no  farther  than  the  groiTefi*  and  moft  obvious  we  can 
imagine  amongft  them,  what  is  that  texture  of  partSj  that 
real  eilence,  that  makes  lead  and  antimony  fufible;  wood 
and  Hones  not  ?  What  makes  lead  and  iron  malleable, 
antimony  and  floncs  not?  And  yet  how  infinitely  thefc 
come  Ihort  of  the  fine  contrivances,  and  unconceivable 
real  clTences  of  plants  or  aninrials,  every  one  knows. 
The  workmanfhip  of  the  all-\rife  and  powerful  God, 
in  the  great  fabric  of  the  univerfe,  and  every  part 
thereof,  farther  exceeds  the  capacity  and  comprehenlidn 
of  the  mofl  inquifitive  and  intelligent  man,  than  the 
beft  contrivance  of  the  moft  ingenious  man  doth  the 
conceptions  of  the  moft  ignorant  of  rational  creatures. 
Therefore  we  in  vain  pretend  to  range  things  into  forts, 
and  difpofe  ihem  into  certain  clafTes,  under  names,  by 
their  real  cftences,  that  are  fo  far  from  our  difcovery  or 
comprehcnfion.  A  blind  man  may  as  foon  fort  things 
by  their  colours,  and  he  that  has  loft  his  fmell,  as  well 
diftinguifh  a  lily  and  a  rofe  by  their  odours,  a$  by 
thofc  internal  conftitutions  which  he  knows  not.  He 
that  thinks  he  can  diftinguifli  ftieep  and  goats  by  their 
real  cfTenccs,  that  are  unknown  to  him,  may  be  pleafed 
to  try  his  fkill  in  thofe  fpecies,  called  cafliowary  and 
querechinchioj  and  by  their  internal  real  eflences  de- 
termine the  boundaries  of  thofe  fpecies,  without  know- 
ing the  complex  idea  of  fenfible  qualities,  that  each  of 
thofe  names  ftand  for,  in  the  countries  where  thofe  ani- 
mals are  to  be  found. 

r 
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§.  10.  Thofc  therefore  who  have  been    Notfubftan* 
taught,    that  the  feveral   fpecics  of   fub-    J^hk^*^' 
ftances  had  their  diftindt  internal  fubftantial    knowlcfs. 
forms  5  and  that  it  was  thofe  forms  which 
made  the  diftinftion  of  fubftances  into  their  true  fpe- 
cics and  genera ;  were  led  yet  farther  out  of  the  way, 
by  having  their  minds  fet  upon  fruitlcfs  inquiries  after 
fubftantial   forms,    wholly  unintelligible,  and  whereof 
we  have  fcarce  fo  much  as  any  obfcure  or  confufed 
conception  in  general, 

$.11.  That  our  ranking  and  diftinguifli-  That  the  no- 
ing  natural  fubftances  into  fpecies,  confifts  ?"»*^  offence 
n\  the  nommal  eiicnces  the  mmd  makes,  bywcdiftin- 
and  not  in  the  real  eflences  to  be  found  guilhfpe- 
in  the  things  themfelves,  is  farther  evident  ^*^»  farther 
from  our  ideas  of  fpirits.  For  the  mind  fpJritt!  "* 
getting,  only  by  refleAing  on  its  own  ope- 
rations, thofe  (imple. ideas  which  it  attributes  to  fpirits> 
it  hath,  or  can  have  no  other  notion  of  fpirit,  but  by 
attributing  all  thofe  operations,  it  finds  in  itfelf,  to  a 
fort  of  beings,  without  confideration  of  matter.  And 
even  the  moft  advanced  notion  we  have  of  God  is  but 
attributing  the  fame  limple  ideas  which  we  have  gpt 
from  reflection  on  what  we  find  in  ourfclves,  and  which 
we  conceive  to  have  more  perfeftion  in  them,  than 
would  be  in  their  abfence ;  attributing,  I  fay,  thofe 
limple  ideas  to  him  in  an  unlimited  degree.  Thus 
having  got,  from  reflcding  on  ourfclves,  the  idea  of 
exiftence,  knowledge,  power,  and  pleafure,  each  of 
which  we  find  it  better  to  have  than  to  want;  and  the 
more  we  have  of  each,  the  better :  joining  all  thefe 
together,  with  infinity  to  each  of  them,  we  have  the 
complex  idea  of  an  eternal,  omnifcient,  omnipotent, 
infinitely  wife  and  happy  Being,  And  though  we  are 
told,  that  there  are  different  fpecies  of  angels  ;  yet  we 
know  not  how  to  frame  diftindl  fpecific  ideas  6f  them  : 
not  out  of  any  conceit  that  the  exiftence  of  more  fpe- 
cies than  one  of  fpirits  is  impofTiblc,  but  becaufc  having 
no  more  fimple  ideas  fnor  being  able  to  frame  more) 
applicable  to  fuch  beings,  but  only  thofe  few  taken  from 
ourfelves,  and  from*  the  anions  of  our  own  minds  in 
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thinking,  and  being  delighted,  and  moving  fcveral 
parts  of  our_  bodies,  wc  can  no  otherwife  diftinguiQi 
in  our  conceptions  the  fcveral  fpecics  of  fpirits  one 
from  another,  but  by  attributing  thofe  operations  and 
powers,  ve  find  in  ourfelves,  to  them  in  a  higher  or 
lower  degree  j  and  fo  have  no  very  diftindt:  fpccific 
ideas  of  fpirits,  except  only  of  God,  to  whom  we  at- 
tribute both  duration,  and  all  thofc  other  ideas  with 
i;ifinity  ;  to  the  other  fpirits,  with  limitation.  Nor  as 
I  humbly  conceive  do  we,  between  God  and  them  in 
our  ideas,  put  any  difference  by  any  number  of  fimple 
ideas,  which  we  have  of  one,  and  not  of  the  other,  but 
Only  that  of  infinity.  All  the  particular  ideas  of  cxift- 
ence,  knowledge,  will,  power,  and  motion,  &c.  being 
ideas  derived  from  the  operations  of  our  minds,  we  at- 
tribute all  of  them  to  all  forts  of  fpirits,  with  the 
difference  only  of  degrees,  to  the  utmort  we  can  ima- 
gine, even  infinity,  when  wc  would  frame,  as  well  as 
we  can,  an  idea  of  the  firfl:  being;  who  yet,  it  is  cer- 
tain, is  infinitely  more  remote,  in  the  real  excellency 
of  his  nature^  from  the  higheft  and  perfeiftefl  of  all 
crcaled  beings,  than  the  grcatclt  man,  nay  purcft  fc- 
raph,  is  from  the  mod:  contemptible  part  of  matter  1 
a^d  confcqucntly  mull:  infinitely  exceed  what  our  nar- 
row underilandings  can  conceive  of  him. 
WhcTogf  ^'    !'■  It  is  not  impoiltble  to  conceive, 

ibtrcarepro-  nor  repugnant  to  rcafon,  that  there  may 
^blynum-  <^^  maiiy  fpccies  of  fpirits,  as  much  fepa- 
cira.'  rated  and  diverfified  one  from  another  by 

diflindt  properties  whereof  wc  have  no 
ideas,  as  the  fpecics  of  fcnfiblc  things  are  diftingui(hed 
one  from  another  by  qualities  which  we  know,  and  ob- 
firve  In  them.  That  there  (hould  be  more  fpecics  of 
'  intellii;cni  creatures  above  us,  than  there  are  of  fcniibic 
and  material  below  us,  is  probable  to  nic  from  hence; 
that  in  alt  the  vifibic  corporeal  world,  wc  fee  nochafnis 
or  gaps.  All  quite  down  from  us  the  defcent  is  by  eafv 
rtcps,  and  a  continued  feries  of  things,  that  in  each 
remove  differ  very  little  one  from  the  other.  There 
are  filhcs  that  have  wings,  and  are  not  fl rangers  to  the 
airy  region  }  and  there  arc  fome  birds  that  are  inhabi-. 
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tants  of  the  water,  whofe  blood  is  cold  as  fifhes,  and 
their  flefti  fo  like  in  tafte,  that  the  fcrupulous  are  al- 
lowed them  on  fi(h-days.  There  are  animals  fo  near  of 
kin  both  to  birds  and  beads,  that  they  are  in  the  mid- 
dle between  both :  amphibious  animak  link  the  ter-' 
rcftrial  and  aquatic  together ;  feals  live  at  land  and  fea^ 
and  porpoifes  have  the  warm  blood  and  entrails  of  a 
hog,  not  to  mention  what  is  confidently  reported  of 
mermaids  or  fca-men.  There  are  fome  brutes,  that 
feem  to  have  as  much  knowledge  and  reafon,  as  fome 
that  are  called  men ;  and  the  animal  and  vegetable 
kingdoms  are  fo  nearly  joined,  that  if  you  will  take  the 
lowed  of  one,  and  the  highed  of  the  other,  there  will- 
fcarce  be  perceived  any  great  difference  between  them ; 
and  fo  on,  till  we  come  to  the  lowed  and  the  mod  in- 
organical  parts  of  matter,  we  fhall  find  every-where, 
that  the  feveral  fpecies  are  linked  together,  and  differ 
but  in  almod  infenlible  degrees.  And  when  we  con- 
lider  the  infinite  power  and  wifdom  of  the  Maker,  we 
have  reafon  to  think,  that  it  is  fuitable  to  the  magni- 
ficent harmony  of  the  univerfe,  and  the  great  defign 
and  infinite  goodncfs  of  the  architedt,  that  the  fpecies 
of  creatures  ftiould  alfo,  by  gentle  degrees,  afcend  up- 
ward from  us  toward  his  infinite  perfedlion,  as  we  fee 
they  gradually  defcend  from  us  downwards :  which  if 
it  be  probable,  m'c  have  reafon  then  to  be  perfuaded, 
that  there  are  far  more  fpecies  of  creatures  above  us, 
than  there  are  beneath :  we  being,  in  degrees  of  per- 
fedlion, much  more  remote  from  the  infinite  being  of 
God,  than  we  are  from  the  lowed  date  of  being,  and 
that  which  approaches  nearcd  to  nothing.  And  yet  of 
all  thofe  didind  fpecies,  for  the  reafons  abovcfaid,  we 
have  no  clear  didindt  ideas. 

§.  13.   But  to  return  to  the  fpecies  of    The  nominal' 
corporeal  fubdances.     If  I  (hould  alk  any    cflVncc  that 
one,  whether  ice  and  water  were  two  dif-     <>fthc fpecies, 
tinft  fpecies  of  things,  I  doubt  not  but  I     ^txti  and  °^ 
Ihould  be  anfwered  in  the  affirmative :  and     ice. 
it  cannot  be  denied,  but  he  that  fays  they 
are  two  didindl   fpecies   is   in  the  right.     But  if  an 
JEnglilhman,  bred  in  Jamaica,  who  perhaps  had  never 
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feen  nor  heard  of  ice,  coming  into  England  in  the  win- 
ter, find  the  water,  he  put  in  his  bafon  at  night,  in  a 
great  part  frozen  in  the  morning,  and  not  knowing  any- 
peculiar  name  it  had,  (hould  call  it  hardened  water ;  I 
aflc,  whether  this  would  be  a  new  fpecies  to  him  dif- 
ferent from  water?  And,  I  think,  it  would  be  an- 
fwered  here,  it  would  not  be  to  him  a  new  fpecies,  no 
more  than  congealed  jelly,  when  it  is  cold,  is  a  diftindt 
fpecies  from  the  fame  jelly  fluid  and  warm ;  or  than 
liquid  gold,  in  the  furnace,  is  a  diftind  fpecies  from 
hard  gold  in  the  hands  of  a  workman.  And  if  this  be 
fo,  it  is  plain,  that  our  diftind:  fpecies  are  nothing  but 
diftinft  complex  ideas,  with  diftinft  names  annexed  to 
them.  It  is  true,  every  fubflancc  that  exiils  has  its 
peculiar  conftitution,  whereon  depend  thofe  fenfible 
qualities  and  powers  we  obferve  in  it ;  but  the  ranking 
of  things  into  fpecies,  which  is  nothing  but  forting 
them  under  feveral  titles,  is  done  by  us  according  to  the 
ideas  that  we  have  of  them :  which  though  fufficient 
to  diftinguifh  them  by  names,  fo  that,  we  may  be  able 
to  difcourfc  of  them,  when  we  have  them  not  prefent 
before  us ;  yet  if  we  fuppofe  it  to  be  done  by  their  real 
internal  conftitutions,  and  that  things  exifting  are  dif- 
tinguilhed  by  nature  into  fpecies,  by  real  eflences,  ac- 
cording as  we  diftinguifti  them  into  fpecies  by  names, 
we  (hall  be  liable  to  great  miftakes. 
Difficulties  §.  14.  To  diftinguifli  fubftantial  beings 

a^ainftaccr-  into  fpecies,  according  to  the  ufual  fuppo- 
of  r^cf.  ^  fition,  that  there  are  certain  precife  effences 
fences.  or  forms  of  things,  whereby  all  the  indivi* 

dials  exifting  are  by  nature  diftinguilhed 
into  fpecies,  thefe  things  are  neceflary. 

§.  15.  Firft,  To  be  alTured  that  nature,  in  the  pro- 
dudion  of  things,  always  dcfigns  them  to  partake  of 
certain  regulated  eftablilhed  eflences,  which  are  to  be 
the  models  of  all  things  to  be  produced.  This,  in  that 
crude  fenfe  it  is  ufually  propofed,  would  need  fomc 
better  e3(:plication  before  it  can  fully  be  aflented  to. 

$.  16.  Secondly,  It  would  be  necefl&ry  to  know  whe- 
ther mtnrt  always  attains  that  eflTence  it  defigns  in  the 
jprodujL^ion  of  things.    The  irregular  and  monftrous^ 

birthSf 
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birthsj  that  in  divers  forts  of  anin;als  have  be^^n  ob- 
ferved,  will  always  give  us  reafon  tp  doubt  of  oac  or 
both  of  thefe* 

§.  17.  Thirdly,  It  ought  to  be  determined  whether 
thofe  we  call  monfters  be  really  a  diftin<5l  fpecies,  ac- 
cording to  the  fcholaftic  notion  of  the  word  fpccici ; 
lince  it  is  certain,  that  every  thing  that  exifts  has  its 
particular  conftitution :  and  yet  we  find  that  fome  of 
thefe  monftrous  productions  have  few  or  none  of  thofe 
qualities^  which  are  fuppofed  to  refult  fram,  and  ac- 
company the  eflcnce  of  that  fpecies,  from  whence  they 
derive  their  originals,  and  to  which,  by  their  defcent, 
they  feem  to  belong. 

§.   18.    Fourthly,    The   real.eflences   of    Our  nominal 
thofe  things,  which  we  diftinguifh  into  fpe-    cffcnccs  of 
cies,  and  as  fo  diftinguilhcd  we  name,  ought     n^^^y^ 
to  be  known;  i.  e.  we  ought  to  have  ideas     coll5lionsof 
pf  them.     But  fince  we  are  ignorant   in    properties, 
thefe  four  points,  the  fuppofed  real  eflences 
of  things  ftand  us  liot  in  (lead  for  the  diftinguifhing 
fubftances  into  fpecies. 

§.  19.  Fifthly,  The  only  imaginable  help  in  this 
cafe  would  be,  that  having  framed  perfeft  complex 
ideas  of  the  properties  of  things,  flowing  from  their 
different  real  eflTences,  we  fliould  thereby  diftinguifh 
them  into  fpecies.  But  neither  can  this  be  done ;  for 
being  ignorant  of  the  real  eflence  itfelf,  it  is  impoffible 
to  know  all  thofe  properties  that  flow  from  it,  and  are 
fo  annexed  to  it,  that  any  one  of  them  being  away,  we 
may  certainly  conclude,  that  that  efTence  is  not  there, 
and  fo  the  thing  is  not  of  that  fpecies.  We  can  never 
know  what  is  the  precife  number  of  properties  depend- 
ing on  the  real  eflence  of  gold,  any  one  of  which  fail- 
ing, the  real  eflTcnce  of  gold,  and  confequently  gold, 
would  not  be  there,  unlefs  we  knew  the  real  eflence  of 
gold  itfelf,  and  by  that  determined  that  fpecies.  By 
the  word  gold  here,  I  muft  be  underftood  to  defign  a 
particular  piece  of  matter ;  v.  g.  the  lafl:  guinea  that 
was  coinedl  For  if  it  ftiould  ft^and  here  in  its  ordinary 
Signification  for  that  complex  idea,  which  I  or  any  one 
f|f0  calls  gold  jf  L  e.  for  the  nomina}  eflence  of  gold,  it 
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would  be  jargon :  fo  hard  is  it  to  Ihow  the  various 
meaning  and  impcrfcdUon  of  words,  when  we  have  no- 
thing clfe  but  words  to  do  it  by. 

§.  20.  By  all  which  it  is  clear,  that  our  diftinguilh- 
ing  fubllanccs  into  fpecies  by  names,  is  not  at  all 
founded  on  their  real  clfences  ;  nor  can  we  pretend  to 
range  and  determine  them  ex^dly  into  fpecies,  accord-^ 
ing  to  internal  eflcntial  differences. 
Botfucha  $.21.  But  fmce,  as  has  been  remarked, 

collcftion  as  ^e  have  need  of  general  words,  though  wc 
ftands^for         know  not  the  real  effenecs  of  things ;  all  wc 

can  do  is  to  colled  fuch  a  number  of  fimplc 
ideas,  as  by  examination  we  find  to  be  united  together  in 
things  exifting,  and  thereof  to  make  one  complex  idea. 
Which  though  it  be  not  the  real  eflenceof  any  fubftance 
that  exifts,  is  yet  the  fpecific  eflence,  to  which  our 
name  belongs,  and  is  convertible  with  it ; .  by  which  wc 
may  at  leaft  try  the  truth  of  thcfe  nominal  elTenccs. 
For  example,  there  be  that  fay,  that  the  eflence  of  body 
is  extenfion  :  if  it  be  fo,  we  can  never  miilake  in  put- 
ting the  eflence  of  any  thing  for  the  thing  itfelf.  Let 
us  then  in  difcourfe  put  extenfion  for  body  ;  and  when 
•we  would  fay  that  body  moves,  let  us  fay  that  exten- 
fion moves,  and  fee  how  ill  it  will  look.  He  that 
fhould  fay  that  one  extenfion  by  impulfe  moves  another 
extenfion,  would,  by  the  bare  expreflion,  fufficiently 
fhow  the  abfurdity  of  fuch  a  motion.  The  eflTence  of  I 
any  thing,  in  rcfpcdl  of  us,  is  the  whole  complex  idea,  1 
comprehended  and  marked  by  that  name ;  and  in  fub- 
ftances,  bcfidcs  the  feveral  diftindt  fimple  ideas  that 
^make  them  up,  the  confufcd  one  of  fubftance,  or  of  ' 
an  unknown  fupport  and  caufe  of  their  union,  is  al- 
ways a  part :  and  therefore  the  elfence  of  body  is  not 
bare  extenfion,  but  an  extended  folid  thing:  and  fo  to 
fay  an  extended  folid  thing  moves,  or  impels  another, 
is  all  one,  and  as  intelligible  as  to  fay,  body  moves  or 
impels.  Likcwife  to  fay,  that  a  rational  animal  is 
capable  of  converfation,  is  all  one  as  to  fay  a  man. 
But  no  one  will  fay,  that  rationality  is  capable  of 
converfation,  becaufe  it  makes  not  the  whole  eflence 
ro  which  we  give  the  name  man. 
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i.  22.  There  are  creatures  in  the  world    Ourabftfafit 
that  have  (hapes  like  ours,  but  are  hairy,     ideas  arc  to 
and  want  language  and  rcafon.     There  are    wsthcmca- 
naturals  amongft  us  that  have  perfedlly  our     c^cs;inftanoe 
fliape,  but  want  reafon,  and  fome  of  them     in  that  of 
language  too.     There  are  creatures,  as  it  is     ™an^ 
(aid  (**  fit  fides  penes  authorcm,"  but  there  appears  no 
contradiAion  that   there    (hould  be   fuch)  th«t,   with 
language  and  reafon,  and  a  fliape  in  other  things  agree- 
ing   with  ours,   have  hairy   tails ;    others   where    the 
males  have  no  beards,  and  others  where  the  females 
have*     Ifitbealked,  whether  thefe  be  all  men  or  no, 
all  of  human  fpecies  ?  It  is  plain,  the  queftion  refers 
only  to  the  nominal  eflence :  for  thofe  of  them  to  whom 
the  definition  of  the  word  man,  or  the  complex  idea 
lignified  by  that  name,  agrees,  are  men,  and  the  other 
not.     But  if  the  inquiry  be  made  concerning  the  fup- 
pofed  real   eflence,  and  whether  the  internal  confl:itu- 
tion  and  frame  of  thefe  feveral  creatures  be  fpecifically 
diflferent,  it  is  wholly  impoflible  for  us  to  anfwer,  no 
part  of  that  going  into  our  fpecific  idea ;  only  we  have 
reafon  to  think,   that  where  the  faculties  or  outward 
frame  fo  much  differs,   the  internal  conftitution  is  not 
cxadlly  the  fame.     But  what  diflference  in.  the  internal 
real  conftitution  makes  a  fpecific   diflPerence,  it  is  kn 
vain  to  inquire;  whilft  our  meafures  of  fpecies  be,  as* 
they  are,  only  our  abftrad:  ideas,   which   we   know  ; 
and  not  that  internal  conftitution,  which  makes  no  part 
of  them.     Shall  the  difference  of  hair  only  on  the  (kin, 
be  a  mark  of  a  diflPerent  internal  fpecific  conftitution 
between  a  changeling  and  a  drill,  when  they  agree  in 
fhape,  and  want  of  reafon  and  fpeech  ?  And  fliall  not 
the  want  of  reafon  and  fpeech  be  a  fign  to  us  of  dif- 
ferent real  conftitutions  and  fpecies  between  a  change- 
ling and  a  reafonable  man?  And  fo  of  the  reft,  if  we 
pretend  that  diftindlion  of  fpecies  or  forts  is  fixedly 
eftablifticd  by  the  real  frame  and  fecrct  conftitutions  of 
things. 

§.  23.  Nor  let  any  one  fay,  that  the  power    Species  not 
of  propagation  in  animals  by  the  mixture    ^y  '^"*^^*' 
of  male  and  female^  and  in  plants  by  feeds,    tioif. 
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keeps  the  fuppofed  real  fpecies  diftind  and  entire. 
For  granting  this  to  be  true,  it  would  help  us  in  the 
diftin<^^ion  of  the  fpecies  of  things  no  farther  than  the 
tribes  of  animals  and  vegetables.  What  inuft  we  do 
for  the  reft  ?  But  in  thofe  too  it  is  not  fufficient :  for 
if  hiftory  lye  not,  women  have  conceived  by  drills  i 
and  what  real  fpecies,  by  that  meafure,  fuch  a  produc- 
tion will  be  in  nature,  will  be  a  new  queftion :  and 
V^e  have  reafon  to  think  this  is  not  impoflible,  fince 
mules  and  jumarts,  the  one  from  the  mixture  of  an 
afs  and  a  mare,  the  other  from  the  mixture  of  a  bull 
and  a  itiare,  are  fo  frequent  in  the  world.  I  opcc  faw 
a  creature  that  was  the  iiTue  of  a  cat  and  a  rat,  and 
had  the  plain  marks  of  both  about  it ;  wherein  nature 
appeared  to  have  followed  the  pattern  of  neither  fort 
alone,  but  to  have  jumbled  them  together.  To  which, 
he  that  (hall .  add  the  monftrous  produdions  that  are  fo 
frequently  to  be  met  with  in  nature,  will  find  it  h^rd, 
even  in  the  race  of  animals,  to  determine  by  the  pe- 
digree of  what  fpecies  every  animal's  iffue  is  ;  and  be 
at  a  lofs  about  the  real  cflencc,  which  he  thinks  cer- 
tainly, conveyed  by  generation,  and  has  alone  a  right 
to  the  fpecific  name.  But  farther,  if  the  fpecies  of 
animals  and  plants  are  to  be  dittinguiftied  only  by 
propagation,  muft  I  go  to  the  Indies  to  fee  the  fire  and 
dam  of  the  one,  and  the  plant  from  which  the  feed  was 
gathered  that  produced  the  other,  to  know  whether 
this  be  a  tygcr  or  that  tea  ? 

§-24.    Upon    the    whole  matter,   it  is 
ftantial  evident,  that  it  is  their  own  coUedions  of 

forms,  fenfiblc  qualities,  that  men  make  the  ef- 

fences  of  their  fcveral  forts  of  fubftanccs ; 
and  that  their  real  internal  ftrudurcs  are  not  con- 
fidcred  by  the  greateft  part  of  men,  in  the  forting 
them.  Much  lefs  were  any  fubftantial  forms  ever 
thought  on  by  any,  but  thofc  who  have  in  this  one 
part  of  the  world  learned  the  language  of  the  fchools  : 
and  yet  ii»ofe  ignorant  men,  who  pretend  not  any 
infight  into  the  real  effences,  nor  trouble  themfelves 
about  fubftantial  forms,  but;are  content  with  knowing 
things  one  from  another  by  their  fenlible  qualities. 
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arc  often  better  acquainted  with  their  differences,  can 
more  nicely  diftinguifti  them  from  their  ufcg,  and  bet^ 
tcr  know  what  they  exped:  from  each,  than  thoie 
learned  quick-lighted  men,  who  look  fo  deep  into 
them,  and  talk  lb  confidently  of  fomething  more  hid- 
den and  elTential. 

§.25.  But  fuppofing  that  the  real  cf-  ThcfpccMc 
fences  of  fublVances  were  difcoverable  by  cffenccsafe 
thofc  that  would  fcverely  apply  themfelves  "^^l^^^ 
to  that  inquiry,  yet  we  could  not  reafonably 
think,  that  the  ranking  of  things  under  general  names 
was  regulated  by  thole  internal  real  conllitutions,  or 
any  thing  elfe  but  their  obvious  appearances :  lince 
languages,  in  all  countries,  have  been  cftablilhed  long 
before  fciences.  So.  that  they  have  not  been  philofo^ 
phers,  or  logicians,  or  fuch  who  have  troubled  them« 
felves  about  forms  and  eflences,  that  have  made  the  ge- 
neral names  that  are  in  ufe  amongfl  the  fevcral  na- 
tions of  men :  but  thofe  more  or  lefs  comprehenlivc 
terms  have  for  the  moll  part,  in  all  languages^  re- 
ceived their  birth  and  lignification  from  ignorant  and 
illiterate  people,  who  forted  and  denominated  things 
by  thofc  fenfible  qualities  they  found  in  them ;  there- 
by to  fignify  them,  when  abfent,  to  others,  whether 
they  had  an  occafion  to  mention  a  fort  or  a  particular 
thing. 

.   $.  a6«  Since  then  it  is  evident,  that  we    Therefbn 
fort  and  name  fubftances  by  their  nominal,  ji^^y  various 
and  not  by  their  real   eflences ;    the  next  "^^^""C"- 
thing  to  be    conlidered   is,    how  and   by 
whom  thefe   eflences  come  to  be  made.     As  to  the 
latter,  it  is  evident  they  are  made  by  the  mind,  and  not 
by  nature:  for  were  they  nature's  workmanlhip,^they 
could  not  be  fo  various  and  different  in  feveral  men,  as 
experience  tells  us  they  are.     For  if  we  will  examine  it, 
we  Ihall  not  find  the  nominal  effence  of  any  one  fpecics 
of  fubftances  in  all  men  the  fame ;    no  not  of  that, 
which  of  all  others   we  are  the   molt  intimately  ac- 
quainted with.     It  could  not  poflibly  be,  that  the  ab« 
ilradt  idea  to  which  the  name  man  is  given,  Ihould  be 
di&j:ent  in  fcvend  men^  if  it  were  of  nature's  making ; 
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and  that  to  one  it  rtiould  be  "  animal  rationale,"  and 
to  another,  *'  animal  implume  bipcs  latis  uns^uibus." 
He  that  annexes  the  name  man  to  a  complex  idea  made 
up  of  fcnTe  and  fpontaneous  motion,  joined  to  a  body 
of  fuch  a  fhapc,  has  thereby  one  cfTcnce  of  the  fpccies 
man ;  and  he  that,  upon  farther  examination,  adds 
rationality,  has  another  eflence  of  the  fpccies  he  talis 
man:  by  which  means,  the  fame  individual  will  be  a 
true  man  to  the  one,  which  is  not  fb  to  the  other,  I 
think,  there  is  fcarce  any  one  will  allow  this  upright 
figure,  fo  well  known,  to  be  the  elTential  difference  of 
the  fpecies  man  ;  and  yet  how  far  men  determine  of  the 
forts  of  animals  rachcr  by  their  lliape  than  defcent,  is 
very  vifible :  fince  it  has  been  more  than  once  debated, 
whether  fevcral  human  foetiifes  Ibould  be  preferved  or 
received  to  baptifm  or  no,  only  becaufe  of  the  difference 
of  their  outward  configuration  from  the  ordinary  make 
of  children,  without  knowing  whether  they  were  not 
as  capable  of  reafon,  as  infants  caft  in  another  mould ; 
fome  whereof,  though  of  an  approved  Hiapc,  are  never 
capable  of  as  much  appearance  of  reafon  all  their  lives, 
as  is  to  be  found  in  an  ape,  or  an  elephant,  and  never 
give  any  figns  of  being  acfted  by  a  rational  foul. 
Whereby  it  is  evident,  that  the  outward  figure^  which 
only  was  found  wanting,  and  not  the  faculty  of  reafon, 
which  no-body  could  know  would  be  wanting  in  its 
due  feafon,  was  made  cflential  to  the  human  fpecies. 
The  learned  divine  and  lawyer  muft,  on  fuch  occalions, 
renounce  his  facred  definition  of  "  animal  rationale," 
and  fubllituie  fome  other  elTcnce  of  the  human  fpecies. 
Monlieur  Menage  furnifhcs  us  with  an  example  worth 
the  taking  notice  of  on  this  occafion :  "  When  the 
"  abbot  of  St.  Martin  (fays  he)  was  born,  he  had  fo 
*'  little  of  the  figure  of  a  man,  that  it  befpakc  him 
*'  rather  a  monftcr.  Jt  was  for  fome  time  under  deli- 
*'  bcration>  whether  he  (hould  be  baptized  or  no, 
'*  However,  he  was  baptized  and  declared  a  man  pro- 
"  vifionally  [till  tmie  Hiould  thow  what  be  would 
*'  prove.J  Nature  had  moulded  him  fo  untowardly, 
"  that  he  was  called  all  his  life  the  Abbot  Malotni, 
i.  c  ill-£haped.   He  was  of  Caen,    Men^iana,  ^^V 
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This  child,  we  fee,  was  very  near  being  excluded  out 
of  the  fpecies  of  man,  barely  by  his  Ihapc.  He 
efcaped  very  narrowly  as  he  was,  and  it  is  certain  a 
figure  a  little  more  oddly  turned  had  caft  him,  and  he 
had  been  executed  as  a  thing  not  to  be  allowed  to  pafs 
for  a  man.  And  yet  there  can  be  no  reafon  givcn^ 
why  if  the  lineaments  of  his  face  had  been  a  little 
altered,  a  rational  foul  could  not  have  been  lodged  in 
him ;  why  a  vifage  fomewhat  longer,  or  a  nofe  flatter^ 
or  a  wider  mouth,  could  hot  have  coniifted,  as  well 
as  the  reft  of  his  ill  figure,  with  fuch  a  foul,  fuch 
parts,  as  made  him,  disfigured  as  he  was,  capable  to 
be  a  dignitary  in  the  church. 

§.  27.  Wherein  then,  would  I  gladly  know,  confift 
the  precife  and  unmoveable  boundaries  of  that  fpe- 
cies ?  It  is  plain,  if  we  examine,  there  is  no  fuch  thing 
made  by  nature,  and  eftablifhed  by  her  amongft  men. 
The  real  effence  of  that,  or  any  other  fort  of  fubftances,  it 
is  evident  we  know  not ;  and  therefore  are  fo  undeter- 
mined  in  our  nominal  eflences,  which  we  make  our- 
fclves,  that  if  feveral  men  were  to  be  afked  concerning 
fome  oddly-fhaped  foetus,  as  foon  as  bom,  whether  it 
were  a  man  or  no,  it  is  paft  doubt,  one  fhould  meet 
with  different  anfwers.  Which  could  nbt  happen,  if 
the  nominal  eflences,  whereby  we  linjit  and  diftinguifh 
the  fpecies  of  fubftances,  were  not  made  by  man,  with 
fome  liberty  ;  but  were  cxadlly  copied  from  precife 
boundaries  fet  by  nature,  whereby  it  diftinguiftied  all 
fubftances  into  certain  fpecies.  Who  would  undertake 
to  refolve,  what  fpecies  that  monfter  was  of,  which  is 
mentioned  by  Licetus,  lib.  ,i.  c.  3.  with  a  man's  head 
and  hog's  body  ?  Or  thofe  other,  which  to  the  bodies 
of  men  had  the  heads  of  beafts,  as  dogs,  horfes,  &c. 
If  any  of  thefe  creatures  had  lived,  and  could  have 
fpoke,  it  would  have  increafed  the  difficulty.  Had 
the  upper  part,  to  the.  middle,  been  of  human  Ihape, 
and  ail  below  fwine  ;  had  it  been  murder  to  deftroy  it? 
Or  muft  the  bilhop  have  been  confulted,  whether  it 
were  man  enough  to  be  admitted  to  the  font  or  no  ?  as, 
I  have  been  told,  it  happened  in  France  fome  years 
iince,  in  fompwhata  like  cafe.    So  uncertain  are  the 
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boundaries  of  fpccies  of  animals  to  us,  who  have  no 
other  meafures  than  the  complex  ideas  of  our  own  coU 
letflinR;  and  fo  far  are  we  from  certainly  knowing  what 
s  man  is  ;  though,  perhaps  It  will  be  judged  great  igno- 
rance CO  make  any  doubt  about  it.  And  yet,  I  think,  i 
jnay  fay,  that  the  certain  boundaries  of  that  fpecies  arc 
fo  far  from  being  d(;teriiiincd,  and  the  precife  number 
of  fimple  ideas,  which  make  the  nominal  cflence,  fo 
far  from  being  fettled  and  perfedly  known,  that  very 
material  doubts  may  ftill  arife  about  it.  And  I  ima- 
gine, none  of  the  definitions  of  the  word  man,  which 
we  ycc  have,  nor  defcripcions  of  that  fort  of  animal, 
are  io  perfcft  and  cxaft,  as  to  fatisfy  a  confiderate  in- 
quilitivc  perfon  -,  much  lefs  to  obtain  a  general  con- 
fent,  and  to  be  that  which  men  would  every-wherc 
ftick  by,  in  the  decifion  of  calcs,  3nd  determining  of 
life  and  death,  baptifm  or  no  baptifm,  in  produtlions 
that  might  happen. 

But  not  fo  §.  28.  Butthough  thefenominaleflcnccsof 

arbitrary  «»  fubftances  arc  made  by  the  mind,  they  are 
^«^  not  yet  made  fo  arbitrarily  as  thofc  of  mixed 

•"*^  modes.     To  the  making   of  any  nominal 

cfTencc,  it  is  ncceffary,  Firft,  that  the  ideas  whereof  it 
confids  have  fuch  an  union  as  to  make  but  one  idea, 
how  compounded  foever.  Secondly,  that  the  particular 
idea  fo  united  be  exactly  the  fame,  neither  more  nor 
Icfs.  For  if  two  abftradt  complex  ideas  differ  f;jthcr  in 
number  or  forts  of  their  component  parts,  they  make 
two  different,  and  not  one  and  the  fame  efTence.  In 
the  lirft  of  thefe,  the  mind,  in  making  its  complex 
ideas  of  fubfianccs,  only  follows  nature ;  and  puts  none 
together,  which  are  not  fuppofcd  to  have  an  union  in 
nature.  No-body  joins  the  voice  of  a  fticep,  with  the 
ihape  of  a  horle ;  nor  the  colour  of  lead,  with  the 
Weight  and  fixcdnefs  of  gold  ;  to  be  the  complex  ideas 
of  any  real  fubftances  :  unlefs  he  has  a  mind  to  fill  his 
head  with  chimeras,  and  his  difcourfe  with  unintelli- 
gible words.  Men  obferving  certain  qualities  always- 
joined  and  exiting  together,  therein  copied  nature: 
and  of  ideas  fo  united,  made  their  complex  ones  of 
I  fubflanccs.  For  though  men  uiay  make  what  complex 
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ideas  they  pleafe,  and  give  what  names  to  them  thcjr 
will ;  yet  if  they  will  be  underftood,  when  they  fpeak 
of  things  really  exifting,  they  ix^.uil  in  fome  degree  con- 
form their  ideas  to  the  things  they  would  fpeak  of:  or 
elfe  men's  language  will  be  like  that  of  Babel;  and 
every  man's  words  being  intelligible  only  to  himfelt 
would  no  longer  ferve  to  converfation,  and  the  ordi* 
nary  affairs  of  life^  if  the  ideas  they  ftand  for  be  not 
fome  way  anfwering  the  common  appearances  and 
agreement  of  fubftances,  as  they  really  exift. 

§.  29.  Secondly,  though  the  mind  of  man,  • 

in  making  its  complex  ideas  of  fubftances,     mtx^d^ 
never  puts  any  together  that  do  not  really  or    . 
are  not  fuppofed  to  co-exift ;   and  fo  it  truly  borrows 
that  union  from  nature:  yet  the  number  it  combines 
depends  upon  the  various  care,  induftry,  or  fancy  of 
him  that  makes  it.     Men  generally  content  themfelveft 
with  fome  few  fenlible  obvious  qualities ;  and  often,  if 
not  always,  leave  out  others  as  material,  and  as  firmly 
united,  as  thofe  that  they  take.    Of  fenfibie  fubftances 
there  are  two  forts ;    oae   of  organized  bodies,  which 
are  propagated  by  feed ;  and  in  thefe,  the  (hape  is  that, 
which  to  us  is  the  leading  quality  and  moft  charadlerif* 
tical  part  that  determines  the  fpecies.     And  therefore 
in  vegetables  and  animals,  an  extended  folid  fubftancc 
of  fuch  a  certain  figure  ufually  ferves  the  turn.     For 
however  fome  men  fcem  to  prize  their  definition  of 
*'  animal  rationale,"   yet  fhould   there  a  creature  be 
found,  that  had  language  and  reafon,  but  partook  not 
of  the  ufual  fliape  of  a  man,  I  believe  it  would  hardly 
pafs  for  a  man,  how  much  (bever  it  were  "  aninul  ra-^ 
tionalc."     And  if  Balaam's  afs  had,  all  his  life,  dif-- 
courfed  as  rationally  as  he  did  once  with  his  mafter,  I 
doubt  yet  whether  any  one  would  have  thought  him 
worthy  the  name  man,  or  allowed  him  to   be  of  the 
fame  fpecies  with  himfcjf.     As  in  vegetables  and  ani- 
mals it  is  the  ftiape,  fo  in  moft  other  bodies,  not  pro- 
pagated by  feed,  it  is  the  colour  we  moft  fix  on,  and 
are  moft  led  by.     Thus  where  we  find  the  colour  of 
gold^  wc  are  apt  to  imagine  all  the  other  qualities^ 

com* 
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comprehended  in  our  complex  idea,  to  be  there  alfo: 
and  we  commonly  take  thcfc  two  obvious  qualities,  viz. 
fiiapc  and  colour,  for  fo  prefumptlve  ideas  of  feveral 
fpecics,  that  in  a  good  pi<iture  we  readily  fay  this  is  a 
lion,  and  that  a  rofc ;  this  is  a  gold,  and  that  a  filver 
goblet,  only  by  the  different  figures  and  colours  repre- 
(bntcd  to  the  eye  by  the  pencil. 

Which  yet  §.  30.     But    though    this     ferves    well 

feTve  for  enough  for  grofs  and  confufed  conceptions, 

common  ^^^  inaccurate  ways  of  talking  and  think- 

ing ;  yet  men  arc  far  enough  from  having 
agreed  on  the  precife  number  of  fimple  ideas,  or  qua- 
lities, belonging  to  any  fort  of  things,  fignified  by  its 
name.  Nor  is  it  a  wonder,  fince  it  requires  much 
time,  pains,  and  Ikill,  ftriA  inquiry,  and  long  exami- 
nation, to  find  out  what  and  how  many  thofc  fimple 
ideas  are,  which  are  conftanlly  and  infeparably  united 
in  nature,  and  are  always  to  be  found  together  in  the 
fame  fubjcift'.  Moft  men  wanting  either  time,  inclina- 
tion, or  induftry  enough  for  this,  even  to  fomc  tolerable 
degree,  content  themfclves' with  fome  few  obvious  and 
outward  appearances  of  things,  thereby  readily  to  dif- 
(inguifh  and  fort  them  for  the  common  affairs  of  life: 
and  fo,  without  farther  examination,  give  them  names, 
or  take  up  the  names  already  in  ufe.  Which,  ihough 
in  common  converfation  they  pafs  well  enough  for  ihc 
ligns  of  fome  few  obvious  qualities  co-exifling,  are  yet 
far  enough  from  comprehending,  in  a  fettled  lignifica- 
tion,  a  precife  number  of  liniple  ideas:  much  lefs  all 
ihofe  which  are  united  in  nature.  He  that  fhall  con- 
fidcr,  after  fo  much  flir  about  genus  and  fpecies,  and 
fuch  a  deal  of  talk  of  fpccific  differences,  how  few 
words  we  have  yet  fettled  definitions  of;  may  with 
reafon  imagine  that  thofe  forms,  which  there  hath  been 
fo  much  noife  made  about,  are  only  chimeras,  which 
give  us  no  light  into  the  fpccific  natures  of  things.  And 
he  that  fliall  conlidcr,  how  f:ir  the  names  of  fubftanccs 
are  from  having  fignifications,  wherein  all  who  ufe 
them  do  agree,  will  have  reafon  to  conclude,  that 
though  the  nominal  eSenccs  of  fubftances  are  all  fup- 
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pofed  to  be  copifed  from  nature,  yet  they  ire  all,  or 
mod  of  them,  very  imperfctft.  Since  t1ie  compofition 
of  thoft  compfcx  idfeas  arb,  in  feveral  men,  very  diffe- 
rent:  and  therefore  that  thefe  boundaries  of  fpecies 
are  as  men,  and  not  as  nature  makes  them,  if  at  leaft 
there  are  in  nature  any  fuch  prefixed  bounds.  It  is 
true,  that  many  particular  fubftances  are  fo  made  by 
nature,  that  they  liave  agreement  and  likencfs  one  with 
another,  and  fo  afford  a  foundation  of  being  ranked 
into  forts.  But  the  forting  of  things  by  us,  or  the 
making  of  determinate  fpecies,  being  in  order  to  naming 
and  comprehending  them  under  general  tcrtns ;  \  can- 
not fee  how  it  can  be  properly  faid,  that  nature  fets  the 
boundaries  of  the  fpecies  of  things:  or  if  it*  be  fo,  our 
boundaries  of  fpecies  are  not  exactly  conformable  to 
thofe  in  nature.  For  we  having  need  of  general  names 
for  prefcnt  ufe,  (lay  not  for  a  perfedt  difcovery  of  all 
thofe  qualities  which  would  beft  fhow  us  their  moft 
material  differences  and  agreements ;  but  we  ourfelves 
divide  them,  by  certain  obvious  appearances,  into  fpe- 
cies, that  we  may  the  eafier  under  general  names  com- 
municate our  thoughts  about  them.  For  having  no 
other  knowledge  of  any  fubftance,  but  of  the  fimple 
ideas  that  are  united 'in  it;  and  obfcrving  feveral  par- 
ticular things  to  agree  with  others  in  feveral  of  thofe 
limple  ideas;  we  make  that  collediion  our  fpecific 
idea,  and  give  it  a  general  name ;  that  in  recording  our 
thoughts^  and  in  our  difcourfc  with  others,  we  may  in 
one  Ihort  word  defign  all  the  individuals  that  agree  in 
that  complex  idea,  without  enumerating  the  fimple 
ideas  that  make  it  up  ;  and  fo  not  wafle  our  time  and 
breach  \n  tedious  dcfcriptions :  which  we  fee  they  arc 
fain  to  do,  who  would  difcourfe  of  any  new  fort  of 
things  they  have  not  yet  a  name  for. 

§.31.  But  however  thefe  fpecies  of  fub-     Effcnccsof 
ftances  pafs  well  enough  in  ordinary  con-     fpecies  under 
verfation,  it  is  plain  that  this  complex  idea,     the  fame 
wherein  they  obferve  feveral  individuals  to    'J^*  ^^'^ 
agree,  is  by  different  men  made  very  dif- 
ferently 5    by  fome  more,   and  others  lefs  accurately. 
In  fonie^  this  complex  idea  contains  a  greater^  and  in* 
.  *'>•*  others 
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others  a  fmaller  number  of  qualities ;  and  fo  is  appa- 
rently fuch  as  the  mind  makes  it«  The  yellow  Ihining 
colour  makes  gold  to  children;,  others  add  weight, 
mallcablenefs^  and  fufibility ;  and  others  yet  other 
qualities,  which  they  find  joined  with  that  yellow  co- 
lour, as  conftantly  as  its  weight  and  fufibility :  for  in 
all  the  fc  and  thcTlikc  qualities,  one  has  as  good  a  right 
to  be  put  into  the  complex  idea  of  that  fubftance 
wherein  they  are  all  joined^  as  another.  And  there- 
fore different  men  leaving  out  or  putting  in  feveral 
fimple  ideas,  which  others  do  not,  according  to  their 
various  examination,  (kill,  or  obfervation  of  that  fub- 
jed,  have  different  eflences  of  gold  :  which  muft  there- 
fore be  of  their  own,  and  not  of  nature's  making. 
The  moit  §•  32.    If  the  number  of  limple  ideas, 

general  our  that  make  the  nominal  eflence  of  the  loweft 
idcasarr,  the  fpecies,  or  firft  forting  of  individuals,  de- 
pkte  and  '  pends  on  the  mind  of  man  varioufly  colled- 
partial  they  ing  them,  it  is  much  more  evident  that 
*'C'  they  do   fo,   in    the  more  comprehenfivc 

clafTcs,  which  by  the  mafters  of  logic  are  called  genera. 
Thcfe  arc  complex  ideas  defigncdly  imperfe<ft :  and  it 
is  vilible  at  firft  fight,  that  feveral  of  thofc  qualities 
that  are  to  be  found  in  the  things  themfelves,  are  pur- 
pofcly  left  out  of  gcncrical  ideas.  For  as  the  mind, 
to  make  general  itkas  comprehending  feveral  particu- 
larSj  leaves  out  thofc  of  time,  and  place,  and  fuch 
other,  that  make  thorn  incommunicable  to  more  than 
one  individual ;  fo  to  make  other  yet  more  general 
ideas,  that  may  comprehend  different  forts,  it  leaves 
out  thofc  qualities  that  diftinguilli  them,  and  puts  into 
its  new  coilecftion  only  fuch  ideas  as  are  common  to 
feveral  forts.  The  fame  convcnic'ncc  that  made  men 
exprcfs  feveral  parcels  of  yellow  matter  coming  from 
Guinea  and  Peru  under  one  name,  fets  them  alfo  upon 
making  of  one  name  that  may  comprehend  both  gold 
and  filver,  and  fome  other  bodies  of  different  forts. 
This  is  done  by  leaving  out  thofe  qualities,  which  are 
peculiar  to  each  fort ;  and  retaining  a  complex  idea 
made  up  of  thofe  that  are  common  to  them  all ;  to 
whi^h  the  name  metal  being  annexedj  there. is  a  genus 
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conftituted ;  the  effencc  whereof  being  that  abftradl 
idea«  containing  only  malleablcnefs  and  fufibilit}%  with 
certain  degrees  of  weight  and  fixednefs,  wherein  fomc 
bodies  of  fevcral  kinds  agrees  leaves  out  the  colour, 
and  other  qualities  peculiar  to  gold  and  filver,  and  the 
other  forts  comprehended  under  the  name  mctaK 
Whereby  it  is  plain,  that  men  follow  not  cxadlly  the 
patterns  fet  them  by  nature,  when  they  make  their 
general  ideas  of  fubftances ;  fince  there  is  no  body  to 
be  found,  wbjch  has  barely  malleablenefs  and  fufibility 
in  it,  without  other  qualities  as  infeparable  as  thofe. 
But  men,  in  making  their  general  ideas,  feeing  more 
the  convenience  of  language  and  quick  difpatch,  by 
ihort  and  comprehenfive  iigns,  than  the  true  and  pre- 
cife  nature  of  things  as  they  exift,  have,  in  the  framing 
their  abftradt  ideas,  chiefly  purfued  that  end,  which 
ivas  to  be  furnifhed  with  (lore  of  general  and  varioufly 
comprehenfive  names.  So  that  in  this  whole  bufinefs 
of  genera  and  fpecies,  the  genus,  or  more  comprehen- 
five, is  but  a  partial  conception  of  what  is  in  the  fpe- 
cies, and  the  fpecies  but  a  partial  idea  of  what  is  to  be 
found  in  each  individual.  If  therefore  any  one  will 
think,  that  a  man,  and  a  horfe,  and  an  animal,  and  a 
plant,  &c.  are  diftinguiftied  by  real  eflences  made  by 
nature,  he  muft  think  nature  to  be  very  liberal  of  thefc 
real  eflences,  making  one  for  body,  another  for  an  ani- 
mal, and  another  for  a  horfe ;  and  all  thefe  eflences  Iibe» 
rally  beftowed  upon  Bucephalus.  But  if  we  would 
rightly  confider^ivhat  is  done,  in  all  thefe  genera  and 
ipecies,  or  forts,  we  ftiould  find,  that  there  is  no  new 
thing  made,  but  only  more  or  lefs  comprehenfive  figns, 
whereby  we  may  be  enabled  to  exprefs,  in  a  few  fyila- 
bles,  great  numbers  of  particular  things,  as  they  agree 
in  more  or  lefs  general  conceptions,  which  we  have 
framed  to  that  purpofe.  In  all  which  we  may  obferve, 
that  the  more  general  term  is  always  the  name  of  a  lefs 
complex  idea ;  and  that  each  genus  is  but  a  partial 
conception  of  the  fpecies  comprehended  under  it.  So 
that  if  thefe  abftrad  general  ideas  be  thought  to  be 
complete,  it  can  only  be  in  refpedt  of  a  certain  efta- 
you  L  K  k  blifticd 


bliflied  relation  between  them  and  certain  names,  which 
are  made  ufe  of  to  fignify  them ;  and  not  in  refpcdt  of 
any  thing  exifting,  as  made  by  nature. 
ThissiUc-  '  §■  33-  This  is  adjufted  to  the  true  end  of 
commodated  fpeech,  which  is  to  he  the  eafieft  and  (horteft 
(o  the  end  of  ^^y  of  communicating  our  notions.  For 
fpeech.  ^Yius  he.  that  would  difcourfc  of  things  as 

they  agreed  in  the  complex  ideas  of  cxtcnfion  and  foli- 
dity,  needed  but  ufe  the  word  body  to  denote  alt  fuch. 
He  that  to  thcfe  would  join  others,  fignified  by  the 
words  life,  fcnfe,  and  fpontancous  motion,  needed  but 
life  the  word  animal,  to  lignify  all  which  partook  of 
thofe  ideas:  and  he  that  had  made  a  complex  idea  of 
a  body,  with  life,  lenfe,  and  motion,  with  the  faculty 
of  rcafoning,  and  a  certain  Ihape  joined  to  it,  needed 
but  ufe  the  Hiort  monofyllable  man  to  exprcfs  all  parti- 
culars that  corrcfpond  to  that  complex  idea.  This  is 
the  proper  bufinefs  of  genus  and  fpecies  :  and  this  men 
do,  without  any  confideration  of  real  cflenccs,  or  fub- 
Oantial  forms,  which  come  not  within  the  reach  of  our 
knowledge,  when  we  think  of  thofe  things  ;  nor  within 
the  fignification  of  our  words,  when  we  difcourfc  with 
tJthers. 

,  „       .  5-  14    Were  I  to  talk  with  any  one  of  a 

cairuM"«."  ^""  o*"  b'^*>s  I  'ately  faw  in  St.  James^ 
P.irk,  about  three  or  four  feet  high,  with  a 
covering  of  fumething  between  feathers  and  hair,  of  a 
dark  brown  colour,  without  wings,  but  in  the, place 
thereof  two  or  three  little  branches  coming  down  like 
fprigs  of  Sp^nifli  broom,  long  great  kgs,  with  feet 
only  f)f,  thrte  daws,  and  wtthoi.t  a  tail ;  I  muft  makt 
this  deflr'jpCion  of  it,  and  fo  may  make  others  uiidcr- 
ftand  me:  but  when  I  am  lold  that  the  name  of  it  is 
"caiTuaris,  I  may  then  ufe  that  word  to  ftand  in  dif- 
cpurfe  for  all  my  coniplex  idea  mentioned  in  that  dt- 
fcription  :  though  by  that  word,  which  is  now  becon>i: 
a  fpecific  name,  I  know  no  more  of  the  real  cfTencc  or 
..conllitution  of  that  fort  of  animals  than  I  did  befoK: 
•  .'jind  knew  probably  as  much  of  the  nature  of  tKai  fpe- 
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cic*  of  birds,  before  I  learned  the  name,  as  many 
Englifhmcn  do  of  fwans,  or  herons,  which  are  fpecific 
names,  very  well  known,  of  forts  of  birds  common 
in  England. 

§.35.  From  what  has  been  faid,  it  is  ^ 
evident,  that  men  make  forts  of  things.  ^^^  ^^ic  * 
For  it  being  different  cflences  alone  that  fort^ 
make  different  fpecics,  it  is  plain  that 
they  who  make  thofe  abftraft  ideas,  which  are  the  no- 
minal effenccs,  do  thereby  make  the  fperies,  or  fort. 
Should  there  be  a  body  found,  having  all  the  other 
qualities  of  gold,  except  malleablenefs,  it  would  no 
doubt  be  made  a  queftion  whether  it  were  gold  or  no, 
i.  e.  whether  it  were  of  that  fpecies.  This  could  be 
determined  only  by  that  abftrad  idea  to  which  every 
one  annexed  the  name  gold  ;  fo  that  it  would  be  true 
gold  to  him,  and  belong  to  that  fpecies,  who  included 
not  malleablenefs  in  his  nominal  cfTence,  fignified  by 
the  found  gold  ;  and  on  the  other  fide  it  would  not  be 
..true  gold,  or  of  that  fpecies,  to  him  who  included 
malleablenefs  in  his  fpecific  idea.  And  who,  I  pray, 
is  it  that  makes  thefe  diverfe  fpecies  even  under  one 
and  the  fame  name,  but  men  that  make  two  different 
abftradl  ideas  confifling  not  exac^tly  of  the  fame  collec- 
tion of  qualities  ?  Nor  is  it  a  mere  fuppofition  to  ima- 
gine that  a  body  may  cxifl,  wherein  the  other  obvious 
qualities  of  gold  may  be  without  malleablenefs ;  fince 
it  is  certain,  that  gold  itfelf  will  be  fometimes.  fo 
eager  (as  artifls  call  >it)  that  it  will  as  little  endure 
the  hammer  as  glafs  itfelf.  What  we  have  faid,  of  the 
putting  in  or  leaving  malleablenefs  out  of  the  com- 
plex idea  the  name  gold  is  by  any  one  annexed  to, 
may  be  faid  of  its  peculiar  weight,  fixednefs^  and  feyeral 
other  the  like  qualities :  for  whatfoever  is.  left  out,  or 
put  in,  it  is  flill  the  complex  idea,  to  which  that 
name  is  annexed,  that  makes  the  fpecies :  and  as  any 
particular  parcel  of  matter  anfwers  that  idea,  fo  the 
n^me  of  the  fort  belongs  truly  to  it;  and  it  is  of  .that 
ipecies.    And  thus  any   thing  is.   true  gold,   perfed: 

K  k  2  metal. 
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metal.  All  which  determination  of  the  fpecies,  it  is 
plain»  depends  on  the  underllanding  of  man»  making 
this  or  that  complex  idea. 

$.  36.  This  then,  in  fhort,  is  the  cafe: 
makcTthc  nature  makes  many  particular  things  which 
fimilitude.        do  agree  one  with  another,  in  many  fenfi- 

ble  qualities,  and  probably  too  in  their 
internal  frame  and  cohflitution:  but  it  is  not  this 
real  efTeoce  that  diftinguifhes  them  into  fpecies  ;  it  is 
men,  who,  taking  occafion  from  the  qualities  they'  find 
united  in  them,  aiid  wherein  they  obfervc  often  fcveral 
individuals  to  agree,  range  them  into  forts,    in  order 

'  to  their  naming,  for  the  convenience  of  comprehenfive 
iigns;  under  which  individuals,  according  to  their 
conformity  to  this  or  that  abflradt  idea,  come  to  be 
ranked  as  under  enfigns ;  fo  that  this  is  of  the  blue, 
that  the  red  regiment ;  this  is  a  man,  that  a  drill :  and 
in  this,  I  think,  confifls  the  whole  bufinefs  of  genus 

'  and  fpecies. 

$.37.  I  do  not  deny  but  nature,  in  the  conftant 

.production  of  particular  beings,  makes  them  not  al- 
ways new  and  various,  but  very  much  alike  and  of  kin 
one  to  another:  but  I  think  it  nevcrthclefs  true,  that 
the  boundaries  of  the  fpecies,  whereby  men  fort  them, 
are  made  by  men  ;  fmce  the  eflcnces  of  the  fpecies,  dif- 
tinguifhcd  by  different  names,  are,  as  has  been  proved, 
of  man's  making,  and  fcldom  adequate  to  the  internal 
nature  of  the  things  they  are  taken  from.  So  that  we 
may  truly  fay,  fuch  a  manner  of  forting  of  things  is 
the  workmanfhip  of  men. 

IP  T.  ufl  A  5-38-  One  thing  I  doubt  not  but  will 
S«  is  in"2  f«^"^  v^n^  ^'•^"g^  i'^  this  doftrine ;  which 
fence  is,  that  from  what  has  been  faid  it  will  fol- 

low, that  each  abftradl  iflea,  with  a  name 
to  it,  makes  a  diftind  fpecies.  But  \vho  can  help  it  'if 
truth  will  have  it  fo  ?  For  fo  it  muff  remain  till  fome 
body  can  Ihow  us  the  fpecies  of  things  limited  and 
diftinguilhed  by  fomething  elfe ;  and  let  us  fee,  that 
general  terms  fignifiy  not  our  abftradt  ideas,  but  fome* 
thing  different  from  them.     I  would  fain  know  why  a 

fliock 
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(hock  and  a  hound  are  not  as  diflindt  fpecies  as  a  fpaniet 
and  and  elephant.  We  have  no  other  idea  of  the  dif- 
ferent efTence  of  an  elephant  and  a  fpanieU  than  we 
have  of  the  different  effence  of  a  (hock  and  a  hound ; 
all  the  eflential  difference^  whereby  u-e  know  and  diftin- 
guilh  them  one  from  another^  confiding  only  in  the 
different  colledtion  of  fimple  ideas>  to  which  we  have 
given  thofe  different  names. 

$•39.  How  much  the  making  of  fpecies  eenenaad 
and  genera  is  in:  order  to  general  names>  fpcdctaicia 
and  how  much  general  names  are  necelTary,  ^^5  ^^ 
if  not  to  the  being,  yet  at  leaft  to  the  com-  ""^* 
pleting  of  a  fpecies,  and  making  it  pafs  for  fuch» 
Mrill  appear,  befides  what  has  been  faid  above  concern- 
ing ice  and  water,  in  a  very  familiar  example.  A 
iilent  and  a  ftriking  watch  are  but  one  fpecies  to  thofe 
who  have  but  one  name  for  them  :  but  he  that  has  the 
name  watch  for  one,  and  clock  for  the  other,  and  dif« 
tindt  complex  ideas,  to  which  thofe  names  belong,  to 
him  they  are  different  fpecies.  It  will  be  faid  perhaps 
that  the  inward  contrivance  and  conftitution  is  diffe- 
rent between  thefe  two,  which  the  watch-maker  has  a 
clear  idea  oC  And  yet,  it  is  plain,  they  are  but  one 
fpecies  to  him,  when  he  has  but  one  name  for  them* 
For  what  is  fudicient  in  the  inward  contrivance  to 
make  a  new  fpecies?  There  are  fonie  watches  that  are 
made  with  four  wheels,  others  with  five :  is  this  a  fpc- 
cific  difference  to  the  workman?  Some  have  firings 
and  phyiies,  and  others  none;  fome  have  the  balance 
loofe,  and  others  regulated  by  a  fpiral  fpring,  and 
others  by  hogs  briflles  :  are  any  or  all  of  thefe  enough 
CO  make  a  fpecific  difference  to  the  workman,  that 
knows  each  of  thefe,  and  feveral  other  different  con^ 
trivances,  in  the  internal  conftitutions  of  watches?  It 
is  certain  each  of  thefe  hath  a  real  difference  from  the 
refl :  but  whether  it  be  an  eflential,  a  fpecific  difference 
or  no,  relates  only  to  the  complex  idea  to  which  the 
name  watch  is  given :  as  long  as  they  all  agree  in  the 
idea  which  that  name  (lands  for,  and  that  name  does 
pot  as  a  generical  name  comprehend  different  fpecies 
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under  if,  they  arc  not  ciTetitially  nor  fpccifically  difl 
rent.  But  if  any  one  will  make  minuter  divilions  from 
differences  that  he  knows  in  the  iniernal  frame  of 
watches,  and  to  fiich  jirecife  complex  ideas  give  names 
that  thall  prevail  i  they  will  then  be  new  fpccics  to 
ihem  who  have  thofc  ideas  with  names  to  them,  and 
can,  by  ihofe  differences,  diflmRuilh  watches  into  thcfe 
fevcral  forts,  and  then  watch  will  be  a  generical  nante. 
Bui  yet  they  would  be  no  dirtinel  fpecies  to  men  igno- 
rant of  clock-work  and  the  inward  contrivances  of 
watches,  who  had  no  other  idea  but  the  outward  fliapc 
and  bulk,  with  the  marking  of  the  hours  by  the  hand. 
For  to  them  all  thofe  other  names  would  be  but  fyno- 
nymous  terms  for  the  fame  idea,  and  fignify  no  more, 
nor  no  other  thing  but  a  watch.  Juft  thus,  I  thiuk, 
it  is  in  natural  ihinj^s.  No-body  will  doubt  that  the 
■wheels  or  fprings  (if  1  may  fo  fayj  within,  arc  different 
in  a  rational  n;an  and  a  changeling,  no  more  than  thit 
there  is  a  difference  in  the  frame  between  a  drill  and  a 
changeling.  But  ivhether  one,  or  both  the  different* 
be  edcntial  or  fpecifical,  is  only  to  be  known  to  us, 
by  their  agreement  or  difagrecment  with  the  comples 
idea  that  the  name  man  (lands  for  :  for  by  that  alone 
can  it  be  determined,  whether  one,  or  both,  or  neither 
of  thofe  be  a  man  or  no. 

Spwiwafaf.  §■  ■^'^-  Pr^ni  what  has  been  before  faid, 
iIlicialtMngt  weiiiav  fcc  the  rcafoH  why,  in  the  fpecies 
Ith  cortMrd  of  artificial  things,  there  is  generally  Icfs 
ihannatunl.  cpnfufmn  and  gncetiaiiuy,  than  in  natural. 
Becaufe  an  artificial  thing  being  a.  produiJtion  of  man, 

-which  theaitificer  dcfi^ned,  and  theretore  well  knows 
the  idra  of,  the  name  of  it  is  fuppnfcd  to  Oand  for  no 

'other  idea,  nor  to  import  any  other  dfcnce  than  what 
is  certamly  to  he  known,  and  eafy  enough  to  be  appre- 
hended,     lor  the  idea  or  effence  of  the  f'evera!  fnrts   of 

■artificial  things  conlitlmg,  for  the  moft  part,  in  no- 
thing hut  t^-c  dcierniinale  figure  of  fenfible  pans;  and 

'fnnietimrs  motion  depending  thereon,  which  the  arti- 
ficer iafiiions  in  trailer,  fuch  as  he  finds  for  his  tunii 

■  it  IS  not  beyond  the  reach  of  our  faculties  to  attain  a 
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the  hamcsi  whereby  the  fpecies  of  artificial  things  ar^ 
diftinguifhed  with  lefs  doubt,  obfcurity^  and  equivo-* 
cation»  than  we  can  in  things  natural^  whofe  differences 
and  operations  depend  upon  contrivances  beyond  the 
reach  of  our  difcoveries. 

$.  41.  I  muft  be  excufed  here  if  I  think 
artificial  things  are  of  diftind  fpecies  as  ^[JJ^^^Uf. 
well  as  natural :  fince  I  find  they  are  as  tln^pecies! 
plainly  and  orderly  ranked  into  forts,  by 
different  abftradt  ideas»  with  general  names  annexed  to 
them,  as  diftinft  one  from  another  as  thofe  of  natural 
fubftances.  For  why  ihould  we  not  think  a  watch  and 
piftol,  as  dillind):  fpecies  one  from  another,  as  a  horfe 
and  a  dog,  they  being  exprelTed  in  our  minds  by  dif« 
tinft  ideas,  and  to  others  by  diftindt  appell.ations  ? 

$.  42*    This  is    farther  to  be  obfcrved    Sobftances 
concerning  fubftances,  that  they  alone  of    alone  have 
all  our  leveral  forts  of  ideas  have  particular    P^P^ 
or  proper  names,  whereby  one  only  par- 
ticular thing  is  fignified.     Becaufe  in  fimple  ideasj 
modes,  and  relations,  it  feldom  happens  that  men  have 
occafion  tp  mention  often  this  or  that  particular  when 
it  is  abfent.    Befides,  the  greateft  part  of  mixed  modes, 
being  a<5lions  which  perifh  in  their  birth,  are  not  ca- 
pable of  a  lafting  duration  as  fubftances,  which  are  the 
a(^ors :  and  wherein  the  fimple  ideas  that  make  up 
the  complex  ideas  defigned  by  the  name,  have  a  laft* 
ing  union. 

$.  43,  I  muft  beg  pardon  of  my  reader, 
for  hswing  dwelt  fo  long  upon  this  fubjed,    ^^^  ^ 
and  perhaps  with  fome  obfcuriry.     But  I    woidt. 
defire  it  may  be  confidered  how  difficult  it 
is    to  lead   another  by   words  into  the   thoughts   of 
things,  ftripped  of  thofe  fpecifical  diflferences  we  give 
them:    which  things,  if  I' name  not,   I  fay  nothing; 
and  if  I  do  name  them,  I  thereby  rank  them  into  fom6 
fort  or  other,  and  fuggeft  to  the  mind  the  ufual  ab- 
ftradt  idea  of  that  fpecies ;  aiid  fo  crbfs  my  purpofe^ 
For  to  talk  of  a  man,  and  to  lay  by,  at  the  fame  time» 
the  ordinary  fignification  of  the  name  man,  which  is 
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.apt  ctfrtple*  idea  urually  annexed  to  ?t ;  and  bid  the 
rcadef  confider  man  as  he  is  in  himfcif,  and  as  he  is 
really  diftinguifhed  fronn  others  in  his  internal  conili- 
tution.  or  real  effence  ;  that  is,  by  fomething  he  knows 
nor  what;  looks  like  trifling:  and  yet  thus  one  muft 
do  who  would  fpeak  of  the  fiippofed  real  eflcnces  and 
fpccics  of  things,  as  thouf;ht  tu  be  made  by  nature,  if 
it  be  but  only  to  make  it  iinderd^ood,  that  there  is  no 
fuch  thing  fignificd  by  the,  general  names,  which  fub- 
ilances  are  called  by.  But  hccaufe  it  is  difficult  by 
known  familiar  names  to  do  this,  give  me  leave  to  en- 
deavour by  an  example  to  make  the  different  confidera- 
tibn  the  mind  has  of  fpecific  names  and  ideas  a  little 
more  clear;  and  to  (liow  how  the  complex  ideas  of 
modes  are  referred  fomctimcs  to  archetypes  in  the 
minds  of  other  intelligent  beings;  or,  which  is 
the  fame,  to  the  fignification  annexed  by  others  to 
their  received  names ;  and  fometimes  to  no  archetypes 
at  all.  Give  me  leave  alfo  to  Ihow  how  the  mind  al- 
ways refers  its  ideas  of  fubffances,  either  to  the  fub- 
ftances  themfelves,  or  to  the  fignification  of  their 
names  as  to  the  archetypes ;  and  alfo  to  make  plain 
the  nature  of  fpecics,  or  forting  of  things,  as  appre- 
hended, and  made  ufe  of  by  ns ;  and  of  the  eflences 
belonging  to  thofc  fpecics,  which  is  perhaps  of  more 
moment,  to  difcover  the  extent  and  certainty  of  our 
knowledge,  than  we  at  fird  imagine, 
iofi»n«sof  ,  5-  44-  Let  us  fuppofe  Adam  in  the  ftate 
mixed  mode*  of  a  grown  man,  with  a  good  underftand- 
inltinneih  jng,  but  in  a  firange  country,  with  all  things 
■n  nioiip  .  ^^^  g^j  unknown  about  him ;  and  no 
other  faculties,  to  attain  the  knowledge  of  them,  but 
what  one  of  this  age  has  now.  He  obferves  Lamech 
more  melancholy  than  ufual,  and  imagines  it  to  be  from 
\  fufpicion  he  has  of  his  wife  Adah  (whom  he  moft 
ardently  loved]  that  (he  had  too  much  kindncfs  for 
another  man.  Adam  difrourfes  thefe  his  thoughts  to 
Eve.  and  defires  her  to  take  care  that  Adah  commit  not 
folly :  and  in  thefe  difcourfrs  with  Eve  he  makes  ufc 
of  thcfc  t*fb  ne*  words,  kinntah  and  nioliph.     In  time 
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Adarti*^  miftake  appears^  for  he  finds  Lamcch's  trou« 
ble  proceeded  from  having  killed  a  man:  but  yet  the 
two  names  kinneah  and  niouph  (the  one  Handing  for 
fufpicionj  in  a  hufband,  of  his  wife's  difloyalty  to 
him»  and  the  other  for  the  ad:  of  committing  difloyalty) 
loft  not  their  diftindt  fignifications.  It  is  plain  then 
that  here  were  two  didind  complex  ideas  of  mixedt 
modes  with  narhes  to  them^  two  diftind  fpecies  of  ac- 
tions eifentially  different ;  I  afk  wherein  confifted  the 
cITences  of  thefe  two  diftind  fpecies  of  adions  ?  And 
it  is  plain  it  confifled  in  a  precife  combination  of 
Ample  ideas,  different  in  one  from  the  other.  I  afk^ 
Whether  the  complex  idea  in  Adam's  mind«  which  he 
called  kinneah,  were  adequate  or  no  ?  And  it  is  plaim 
it  was ;  for  it  being  a  combination  of  fimple  ideas» 
which  he,  without  any  regard  to  any  archetype,  withouc 
refped  to  any  thing  as  a  pattern^  voluntarily  put  to-r 
gcther,  abftraded  and  gave  the  name  kinneah.  to,  t<> 
exprefs  in  (hort  to  others,  by  that  one  fo^nd,  all  the 
fimple  ideas  contained  and  united  in  that  complex 
one ;  it  muft  neceiTarily  foUoWf  that  it  was  an  adequate 
idea.  His  own  choice  having  made  that  coraibination^ 
it  had  all  in  it  he  intended  it  ihould,  and  fo  could  not 
but  be  perfed,  could  not  be  adequate,  it  being  re*- 
ferred  to  no  other  archetype  which  it  was  fuppofed  to 
reprefent. 

$•  45.  Thefe  words,  kinneah  and  niouph,  by  de« 
grees  grew  into  common  ufe ;  and  then  the  cafe  was 
lomewhat  altered.  Adam's  children  had  the  fame  fa- 
culties, and  thereby  the  fame  power  that  he  had  to 
n^ake  what  complex  ideas  of  mixed  modes  they  pleafed 
in  their  own  minds ;  to  abftrad  them,  and  make  what 
founds  they  pleafed  the  figns  of  them :  but  the  ufe  of 
names  being  to  make  our  ideas  within  us  known  to 
others,  that  cannot  be  done,  but  when  the  fame  (ign 
ilands  for  the  fame  idea  in  two  who  would  communi- 
cate their  thoughts  and  difcourfe  together.  Thofe 
therefore  of  Adam's  children,  that  found  thefe  two 
words,  kinneah  and  niouph,  in  familiar  ufe,  could  not 
take  them  for  infignificant  founds;  but  muft  needs 

conclude^ 
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conclude,  they  flood  for  fomething,  for  certain  ideas, 
abflradl  ideas,  they  being  general  names,  which  abftrad 
ideas  were  the  eflVnccs  of  ihc  fpecJes  diftinguilhed  by 
thofe  names.  If  therefore  they  would  ufe  thefe  words, 
as  names  o(  fpecics  already  eftabliflied  and  agreed  on, 
they  were  obliged  to  conform  the  ideas  in  their  minds, 
Signified  by  thefe  names,  to  the  ideas  thai  they  Hood 
for  in  other  men's  minds,  as  to  their  patternij  and 
archetypes ;  and  then  indeed  their  ideas  of  thefe  com- 
plex modes  were  liable  to  be  inadequate,  as  being  very 
apt  fefpecially  thofe  that  conl'ifted  of  combinations  of 
many  fiitiplc  ideas)  not,  to  be  exaftly  conformable  to 
the  ideas  m  Tther  men's  minds,  ufing  the  fame  names  ; 
though  for  this  there  be  ufually  a  remedy  at  hand, 
■which  is  to  allt  the  meaning  of  any  word  we  undcr- 
fland  nor,  of  him  that  ufes  it:  it  being  as  impodible 
to  know  certainly  what  the  words  jealoufy  and  adul- 
tery (which  I  think  anfwer  njtJp  and  S]l[*3)  fland  for  in 
another  man's  mind,  with  whom  i  would  difcourfe 
aboat  them ;  as  it  was  inipolTible,  in  the  beginning  of 
language,  to  know  what  kinneah  and  niouph  Hood  for 
in  another  man's  mind,  without  explication,  they  be- 
ing voluntary  (igns  in  every  one. 

i.  46.  Let  uS  now  alfo  confider,  after  the 
J'ww^;^'  'fame  manner,  the  names  of  fubftances  in 
»ai.,K  their    tirft     application.     One  of  Adam  s 

children,  roving  in  the  mountains,  lights 
on  a  glittering  fubftance  which  pleafcs  his  eye;  home 
he  carries  it  to  Adam,  who,  upon  confideraiion  of  it, 
finds  it  to  be  hard,  to  have  a  bright  yellow  colour, 
and  an  exceeding  great  weight,  Thefe,  perhaps,  at  firft, 
are  ail  the  quahties  he  takes  notice  of  in  it ;  and  ab- 
ftrading  this  complex  idea,  confifting  of  a  fubftancc 
having  that  peculiar  bright  ycilowncfs,  and  a  weight 
very  great  in  proportion  to  its  bulk,  he  gives  it  the 
name  zahab,  to  denominate  and  mark  alt  fubftances 
that  have  thefe  fenfible  qualities  in  them.  It  is  evi- 
dent now  that,  in  this  cafe,  Adam  afts  quitcditfcrenily 
from  what  he  did  before  in  forming  thofe  ideas  of 
mixed  modes,  to  which  he  gave  the  namee  kinneab 

and 
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and  niouph.  For  there  he  puts  ideas  together^  onljr 
by  his  own  imagination^  -not  taken  from  the  exigence 
of.  any  thing ;  and  to  them  he  gave  names  to  denomi- 
nate all  things  that  fhould  happen  to  agree  to  thofe  his 
abftrad  ideas,  without  coniidering  whether  any  fuch 
thing  did  exift  of  no ;  the  ilandard  there  was  of  his 
own  making*  But  in  the  forming  his  idea  of  this  new 
fubfiance,  he  takes  the  quite  contrary  courfe ;  here  he 
has  a  flandard  made  by  nature ;  and  therefore  being 
to  reprefent  that  to  himfelf,  by  the  idea  he  has  of  it^ 
even  when  it  is  abfent,  he  puts  in  no  fimple  idea  into 
his  complex  one^  but  what  he  has  the  perception  of 
from  the  thing  itfelf.  He  takes  care  that  his  idea  be 
conformable  to  this  archetype,  and  intends  the  name 
ihould  ftand  for  an  idea  fo  conformable. 

$.  47.  This  piece  of  matter,  thus  denominated  zahab 
by  Adam»  being  quite  difterent  from  any  he  had  feen 
before,  no-body,  I  think,  will  deny  to  be  a  diftinft 
ipecies,  and  to  have  its  peculiar  efTence ;  and  that  the 
name  zahab  is  the  mark  ot  the  fpecies,  and  a  name  be- 
longing to  all  things  partaking  in  that  eifence.  But 
here  it  is  plain,  the  efTence,  Adam  made  the  name 
zahab  Hand  for,  was  nothing  but  a  body  hard,  lhining^ 
yellow,  and  very  heavy.  But  the  inquifitive  mind  of 
man,  not  content  with  the  knowledge  ot  thefe,  as  I 
may  fay,  fupeificial  qualities,  puts  Adam  on  farther 
examination  of  this  matter*  He  therefore  knocks  and 
beats  it  with  flints,  to  fee  what  was  difcovcrable  in  the 
infide :  He  Bnds  it  yield  to  blows,  but  not  eafily  fepa- 
rate  into  pieces  :  he  finds  it  will  bend  without  break- 
ing* Is  not  now  ductility  to  be  added  to  his  former 
idea,  and  made  part  of  the  efTence  of  the  fpecies  that 
name  zahab  flands  for?  Farther  trials  difcover  fpfibi- 
lity  and  fixednefs.  Are  not  they  alfo,  by  the  lame  rea- 
fon  that  any  of  the  others  were,  to  be  put  into  the 
complex  idea  fignified  by  the  name  zahab?  If  not,  what 
reafon  will  there  be  fhown  more  for  the  one  than  the 
other?  If  thefe  mufl,  then  all  the  other  properties, 
which  any  farther  trials  fhall  difcover  in  this  matter, 
ought  by  the  fame  reafon  tp  make  a  part  of  the  ingre- 
dients 
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dients  of\thc  complex  idea,  which  the  name  zahab 
ftanis  for,  and  To  be  the  cflence  of  the  fpecics  marked 
by  that  nume.  Which  properties,  bccaufc  they  are 
cnleft,  i't  is  plain,  that  the  idea  made  after  this  falhion 
by  this  archetype,  will  be  ahvays  inadequate. 
Thcif  ide»  §■  4^'   ^'^^  ^^^  '^  "°^  ^"»  '^  would  alfo  fol- 

iiiiMrreA,  low,  ihat  the  names  of  fubftances  would  not 
xidthctcfore  ■  ^nly  have  {as  in  truth  they  have)  but  would 
variaug.  ^j^^  ^^  fuppofcd  to  have,  different  fignifica- 

tipns,  as  (ifcd  by  different  men,  which  would  very  much 
cumber  the  ufe  of  language.  For  if  every  diftin<^ 
quality,  that  were  difcovcred  in  any  matter  by  any  one, 
■were  fuppofed  to  make  a  neccfTary^part  of  the  com- 
plex idea,  fignified  by  the  common  name  given  ir,  it 
mull:  follow,  that  men  mufl:  fuppofe  the  fatne  word 
lo  lignify  different  things  in  different  men ;  lince  they 
cannot  doubt  but  different  men  may  have  difcovere^ 
fcveral  qualities  in  fubftances  of  the  fame  denomina- 
tion, which  others  know  nothing  of. 

§.  49.  To  avoid  this  therefore,  they 
have  fuppofed  a  real  effence  belonging  to 
every  fpecics,  from  which  thefe  properties 
all  flow,  and  would  have  their  name  of 
the  fpecics  ftand  for  that.  But  the)-  not 
having  any  idea  of  that  real  effence  in  fubftances, 
2nd  their  words  fignifying  nothing  but  the  ideas  they 
have !  that  which  is  done  by  this  attempt,  is  only  to 
put  the  name  or  found  in  the  place  and  Ilead  of  the 
thing  having  that  real  effence,  without  knowing  what 
the  real  effence  is :  and  this  is  that  which  men  do, 
when  they  fpeak  of  fpecies  of  things,  as  fuppofing 
them  made  by  nature,  and  dillinguifhed  by  real  ef-- 
fcnces. 

§.  JO.  For  let  us  confider,  when  we  af- 

00  ufe.  that   fixednefs  is  a  part  of  the  definition, 

part  of  the  nominal  effence  the  word 
gold  ftands  for;  and  fo  this  affirmation,  all  gold  is 
fixed,  contains  nothing  but  the  fignification  of  the 
term  gold.     Or    elfc    it    means,   that    fixednefs,    not 

being 


Thcrefop  to 
Jls  their  fpc- 
eici,  a  real 
dfence  it 
fappofed. 


